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CONSUI^AR    RKPORTS 


ON 


COMMERCE,  MANUFACTURES,   ETC 


No.  120...SKPTrKNIBER,  1890. 


BRAZILIAN-AMERICAN  TRADE. 

REPORT  BY  MINISIBB  ADAMS,  OF  MIO  DB  JANEIRO. 

Daring  my  eight  mouths  residence  in  Brazil  all  the  principal  ports 
except  one^  which  is  in  the  extreme  soatbf  were  visited  by  me,  includ- 
ing Para,  Pemambuco,  Bahia,  Eio,  and  Santos.    Many  of  the  principal 
railways  were  traversed,  and  the  great  coffee  districts  of  the  provinces 
of  S^  Paulo,  Minas-Geraes,  and  Bio  de  Janeiro,  were  examined.    In 
the  first-named  province  the  Marquis  de  Tres  Bios  opened  his  fazenda 
to  entertain  our  party,  especially  that  we  might  see  the  cultivation  of 
the  coftee  tree  under  the  new  order  of  labor  drawn  from  an  Italian 
colony  in  the  place  of  that  of  slaves.     Of  course  it  takes  time  to 
adapt  the  method  to  the  new  system,  but  the  planters  are  discovering 
that  paid  labor  is  cheaper  iu  the  eud  than  that  of  slaves.    In  passing 
through  the  coffee  districts,  the  traveler  can  not  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  importance  to  the  wealth  of  Brazil  of  this  great  staple,  and 
with  the  almost  unlimited  resources  in  the  still  uncultivated  lands.    It 
is  the  export  of  this  berry  to  the  United  States   which  turns  the 
balance  of  trade  so  heavily  against  us,  seeing  that  we  buy  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  crop.    Bubber,  of  which  we  bought  19,692,897  pounds,  val- 
ned  at  $7,569,005.00  in  1888,  is  the  second  item  of  importance  as  an  ex- 
port   Our  interest  in  this  commodity  was  recently  threatened  by  the 
imposition  of  an  export  tax  by  the  State  of  Para.    An  urgent  protest 
by  this  legation  led  to  negotiations  which  culminated  in  withdrawal  of 
the  tax  by  the  Central  Gt)verument.   These  facts  naturally  raise  the  in- 
quiry, why,  with  all  our  wealth  of  products,  we  do  not  sell  more  to  Brazil. 
We  buy  from  that  nation  $60,000,000  and  sell  it  only  about  $7,000,000, 
196A— No.  120 1  1 
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The  three  principal  things  needed  to  increase  our  sales,  are  increased 
transportation  facilities,  better  mail  service,  ai|d  direct  telegraphic 
communication.  Let  attention  be  called  respectively  to  these  needs^ 
Brazil  is  endowed  with  good  harbors,  located  at  convenient  distance^ 
apart,  easy  of  entrance,  and  although  the  loading  and  discharging  car^ 
goes  is  by  means  of  lighters,  still  the  facilities  for  commerce  are  suffii 
-cient.  The  system  of  railways  and  internal  navigation  is  fairly  good^ 
especially  in  the  coffee  and  rubber  districts.  The  balance  of  trade  ia 
against  Brazil  as  regards  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  iwul 
diligent  investigation  can  find  but  one  cause,  namely,  their  superior 
means  of  tran8i)ortation.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  free-trade  policy 
of  England,  for  while  in  former  years  the  monopoly  of  steam  communis 
cation  enjoyed  by  England  insured  her  a  monopoly  in  many  branches  oi 
trade,  that  monopoly  has  been  broken  in  upon  by  the  protectionist  nai 
tions,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  who  of  late  have  aided  their  steam- 
ship lines  with  subsidies.  England  by  reason  of  the  policy  of  the  na- 
tions named  has  lost  much  of  her  trade  with  Brazil,  especially  in  cotton 
and  woolen  goods.  At  Pernambuco  and  Bahia  English  gooils  have 
been  driven  out  of  the  market  and  serious  inroads  have  been  made  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  United  States  formerly  controlled  the  trade  Avith 
Brazil  in  cotton  prints,  but  this  has  been  lost  entirely  through  the 
want  of  direct  communication.  Our  goods  were  shipped  via  England, 
and  her  manufacturers  taking  advantage  of  this  fact  imitated  the  prints 
in  those  of  inferior  quality,  broke  down  the  reputation  of  American 
brands,  and  then  secured  the  market  for  themselves.  In  blue  jeans  so 
superior  was  the  American  make  that  it  was  impossible  to  oust  them, 
and  we  still  hold  command  of  the  market.  Indeed  as  to  these  goods, 
during  my  stay  in  Brazil  merchants  complained  that  they  could  not 
get  their  orders  for  American  jeans  filled  promptly.  That  the  estab« 
lishment  of  steam  communication  tends  to  promote  trade  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  companies  often  find  it  profitable  lo  put  on  addi- 
tional steamers  without  additional  aid  from  the  Government.  The 
increased  facilities  for  passenger  traffic  and  better  mail  service  are 
important  factors  in  developing  trivde.  A  merchant  representing  a 
Georgia  cotton  mill  recently  visited  Brazil  in  the  interest  of  his  firm. 
He  was  in  the  beginning  disheartened  by  the  freight  rates  from  the 
United  States,  and  when  desiring  to  return  home  he  was  compelled 
to  take  the  route  via  England  and  upon  entering  Plymouth  Harbor  he 
was  shown  sixteen  steamers  and  ships  loading  for  South  American 
ports,  his  feelings  turned  to  that  of  despair.  The  Phoenix  Iron  Com- 
I)any  was  once  obliged  to  ship  an  iron  bridge  contracted  for  in  South  ! 
America  on  steamers  traversing  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  opposite  direc- 
tions to  reaeh  their  port  of  final  destination.  Merchants  were  formerly 
annoyed  and  often  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  procuring  passports,  and 
having  a  vis6  upon  them  before  they  could  leave  Brazil.  The  provis- 
ional government  at  the  earnest  request  of  this  legation  has  removed 
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thi8  requirement.    Special  attention  is  called  to  the  report  on  ship- 
piDg  in  whicli  the  subject  is  set  forth  more  in  detail. 

The  present  mail  service  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  is  dis- 
graceful ;  no  other  term  applies.  Practically  one  steamer  a  month  sails 
from  New  York  for  the  ports  of  Brazil.  Letters  mailed  the  day  after 
the  steamer  has  sailed,  unless  marked  via  Europe  lie  in  the  New  York 
office  till  the  sailing  of  the  next  steamer,  thus  taking  forty  to  fifty  days 
in  reaching  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Newspapers  come  in  batches  of  nearly  a 
month's  issues  at  a  time.  It  is  idle  to  expect  increase  of  trade  with  a 
country  from  which  it  takes  fifty  to  seventy  days  to  get  a  reply  to  a  let- 
ter. Thisstate  of  the  postal  service  might  not  be  so  injurious  if  there 
existed  good  telegiaphic  communication  between  the  two  countries. 
There  are  two  lines  which  finally  reach  the  United  States  after  a  most 
tortuous  route.  First,  the  Western  and  Brazilian,  which  arrives  at 
England  via  Spain ;  second,  the  Central  and  South  American,  which, 
from  Galveston,  Tex.,  runs  down  the  west  coast  of  South  America  to 
Chili,  thence  crosses  the  continent  to  Buenos  Ayres,  its  terminus.  Nego- 
tiations were  being  energetically  conducted  through  this  legation  with 
the  imperial  government  to  secure  permission  for  the  extension  of  the 
Central  and  South  American  line  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  these  negotiii- 
tions  ended  with  the  fall  of  the  Government.  The  service  on  both  of 
these  lines  is  frequently  interrupted,  owing  to  their  extreme  length  and 
exposure,  and  the  rate  of  nearly  $3  a  word  bars  their  frequent  use. 
The  provisional  government  has  granted  a  concession  to  the  Compagnie 
Prancaise  Maritime  to  lay  a  cable  from  the  northern  coast  of  Brazil  to 
France,  with  a  branch  to  Key  West,  Fla.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
will  improve  the  service  and  cheapen  the  rates.  What  is  needed  is  direct 
service  under  American  control,  free  from  foreign  espionage,  both  for 
commercial  and  diplomatic  use.  There  are  obstacles  in  the  way,  owing  to 
foimer  concessions  granting  monopolies,  and  to  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  Brazil  to  force  the  using  of  her  land  lines,  but  time  will  show  that  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  direct  service  will  over- balance  the  benefits 
of  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  an  enforced  usage  of  the  present 
lines.  That  trade  can  be  secured  by  the  UnitM  States  when  proper 
effort  is  made  is  evidenced  by  the  practical  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the 
Baldwin  locomotives,  by  the  Singer  sewing-machines,  and  by  the  Led- 
gerwood  agricultural  implements.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  the 
latter  that  they  have  erected  factories  in  Brazil  for  their  manufacture. 
To  secure  tnule  the  methods  of  Brazil  must  be  conformed  to.  Long 
credits,  six,  nine  months,  and  a  year  are  demanded.  Collections  by  the 
retailers  are  slow ;  not  that  the  debts  are  bad,  but  the  climate  itself 
makes  all  action  by  the  people  deliberate,  hence  the  wholesale  houses 
must  have  time.  The  taste  of  the  peoplein goods  must  be  studied  and 
catered  to.  The  goods  must  be  on  the  spot  and  tastefully  exposed,  and 
showy  wrappers  are  an  aid  to  sales.  It  is  impossible  to  sell  by  samples. 
Goods  must  be  made  in  piece  of  the  length  to  suit  purchasers.    The 
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tariff  al80  mast  be  consalted,  as  the  duty  ou  some  goods  is  ou  the  piece 
Goods  for  the  interior  mast  be  doue  up  in  packages  of  a  size  suitabU 
for  transportation  by  pack  trains. 

The  results  of  active  and' direct  efforts  to  push  trade  in  Brazil  ma.v 
be  appreciated  from  a  single  illustration.  An  American  agricultural  im 
plement  manufacturer  sent  an  agent  with  a  machine.  He  gave  an  ex- 
hibitiou  of  the  machine's  qualities,  inviting  the  president  of  the  botan 
ical  gardens  and  other  distinguished  people  to  witness  the  trial.  An 
interpreter  was  present  to  explain.  Twelve  machines  were  sold  ou  the 
spot ;  two  well-known  houses  competed  for  the  agency  and  orders  flowed 
in  so  rapidly  they  had  to  be  refused. 

The  present  cordiality  of  relations  with  Brazil  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  increase  our  trade.  The  prompt  resumption  of  diplo- 
matic relations  by  the  United  States — the  first  nation  to  extend  the  hand 
of  fellowship  to  the  new  republic— followed  by  the  formal  recognition, 
has  engendered  a  hearty  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  re- 
cent Pan-American  Congress  has  greatly  aided  that  feeling.  The  late 
difficulty  between  England  and  Portugal  naturally  excited  the  sympa> 
thy  of  Brazil  for  its  mother  country.  Leagues  were  formed  to  ''boy- 
cott" English  goods  and  resolutions  were  passed  calling  attention  to 
America  as  a  market  in  which  to  buy.  With  the  proper  action  ou  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  aid  of  transportation 
facilities  (which  facilities  insure  better  mail  service)  and  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  direct  cable  the  commercial  relations  could  be  vastly  im- 
proved, and  the  balance  of  trade  made  less  unfavorable  for  our  count  ry. 

BoBEBT  Adams,  Jr., 

Minister. 

United  States  Legation, 

Bio  de  Janeiro^  JunCy  1, 1890. 


CARRYING  TRADE  OF  BRAZIL. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  ADAMS,  JR.,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO, 

sHippmo. 

The  commerce  of  Brazil  is  great  and  growing.  It  is  a  matter  of  re- 
gret that  so  little  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  small  part  which  they  have  in  it  is  apparent  from  the  table 
hereto  annexed,  which  has  been  carefully  compiled  in  order  to  show  tlie 
steam  ocean  service  with  Brazil  supplied  by  the  maritime  nations  of  tbe 
earth. 

Trade  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  has  lately  developed  to 
such  an  extent  that  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  would  quickly 
assume  enviable  proportions  if  there  were  more  frequent  and  rapid 
steam  communication  between  the  two  countries. 
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There  is  no  lack  of  steamers  departing  from  Brazil  for  the  United 
States,  but  there  is  great  disparity  in  the  number  of  those  making  the 
return  passage.  The  service  now  carried  on  by  the  American  line  is 
very  insufficient,  and  the  time  of  passa  ge  should  be  much  reduced.  The 
time  between  K'ew  York  and  Eio  de  Janeiro^  including  the  stoppage  at 
ports  of  call,  ought  not  to  occupy  ipore  than  twenty-four  days.  No 
better  illustration  of  the  harm  due  to  infrequent  departures  from  New 
York  can  be  given  than  by  citing  a  recent  case  in  which  goods  were 
ordered  by  cablegram  firom  the  United  States.  The  sender  of  the  order 
was  informed  in  return  that  the  first  conveyance  would  be  in  a  steamer 
which  was  at  the  very  moment  in  the  port  of  Rio  loading  for  New  York. 
This  meant  roughly  that  the  goods  would  arrive  in  Rio  in  about  sixty-two 
days.  The  result  can  be  imagined ;  the  goods  were  ordered  from  Europe. 
The  present  service  of  the  American  line  should  be  improved  so  that 
the  departures  from  New  York  should  be  increased  to  at  least  two  per 
month,  and  the  time  of  passage  of  one  steamer  per  month  should 
under  no  circumstances  exceed  twenty  days  between  New  York  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  needs  of  the  times  demand  speed.  It  is  altogether 
wrong  that  mails  to  Rio  by  direct  steamer  from  the  United  States  tp  Brazil 
should  take  twenty-seven  days  in  transit,  while  other  mails  via  Europe 
reach  that  port  in  twenty-three  days.  Of  course  it  is  well  known  that 
increased  speed  necessitates  great  increase  of  expenditure,  and  a  fast 
service  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  could  not  probably  be 
kept  up  without  some  assistance  from  the  Government.  The  facts 
would  seem  to  bear  out  this  opinion,  seeing  that  all  steam  lines  hitherto 
established  to  and  from  the  United  States  without  subsidy  have  failed. 
The  homeward  employment  is  unremunerative  owing  to  competition,  ex- 
cessive cost  of  handling  cargo,  and  the  limited  passenger  movement,  and 
however  satisfactory  may  be  the  outward  earnings,  they  are  more  than 
absorbed  by  homeward  expenses. 

Recurring  to  the  table,  the  number  and  shortness  of  voyages  between 
Europe  and  Brazil,  as  compared  to  those  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil,  is  most  striking.  The  three  principal  packet  lines  trading 
to  Brazil  each  make  one  passage  per  month  to  Rio  in  fifteen,  seventeen, 
and  nineteen  days  respectively  (delay  due  to  calls  included)  from 
Bordeaux,  Southampton,  and  Liverpool,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  these  lines  are  subsidized,  and  in  addition  they  get  the  benefit  of 
the  very  large  passenger  traffic  between  Brazil  and  the  old  countries, 
which  does  not  extend  to  the  United  States,  the  American  lines  being 
deprived  of  this  most  important  element  of  profit. 

England  has  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  world's  carrying  trade,  be- 
cause she  has  always  been  ready,  and  is  still  ready,  to  assist  new  packet 
lines  until  such  time  as  they  become  self  supporting. 

France  is  also  doing  much  to  increase  her  mercantile  marine  by  the 
mileage  bounty  system  and  the  tonnage  bounty  to  builders,  and  a  single 
ease  only  need  be  cited  to  show  the  effect  of  the  policy.    The  Ohargeurs 
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Reunis  Company  a  few  years  ago  operated  between  Rio  and  Havre 
with  a  small  fleet  of  sailing  vessels.  They  now  possess  twenty-four 
fine  steamers,  makiug  three  round  voyages  per  month  between  Rio  and 
Havre,  and  they  also  maintain  a  direct  service  to  the  Plate  River  ports. 

The  German  Goveroment  is  giving  active  support  to  steam  lines,  and 
is  doing  everything  possible  to  encourage  home  building,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  recent  construction  in  Germany  of  some  large  and  magnificent 
steamers,  which  are  to  be  subsidized. 

If  the  United  States  wishes  to  secure  her  share  of  trade  with  Brazil, 
the  Government  must  give  such  assistance  as  will  secure  a  proper  and 
efficient  steam  service  between  the  two  countries.  The  Anglo-Portu- 
guese differences  (the  majority  of  tradesmen  in  Brazil  are  Portuguese) 
and  the  change  of  form  of  government  of  Brazil  offer  the  United  States 
a  fair  opportunity,  of  which  it  would  be  wisdom  to  take  advantage. 

Robert  Adams,  Jr., 

Minister. 

United  States  Leoation, 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  1, 1890. 
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BRAZILIAN  RAILWAYS. 

RSPOBT  BY  MimSTBR  ADAMS,  OF  RIO  J>E  JANEIRO, 

The  last  official  report  which  treats  of  the  railways  up  to  December, 
1887,  was  printed  and  distributed  in  1888,  since  which  time  there  is  no 
report,  owing  to  the  fall  of  the  conservative  ministry  in  June,  1889. 
Before  the  new  minister  of  agriculture  could  prepare  for  the  general 
assembling  of  deputies  in  November  the  transformation  of  the  country 
from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic  took  place,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1889. 

The  eoDStniction  of  Brazilian  railways  is  a  process  long  in  time,  and 
the  number  of  miles  to  be  added  to  bring  things  up  to  date  is  small. 

The  Oovernment  for  the  past  few  years  has  attempted  to  get  clear 
reports  of  the  railways  in  Brazil,  but  unfortunately  has  only  in  part 
succeeded,  and  excepting  as  to  the  lines  owned  by  or  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  State,  the  reports  are  very  incomplete;  in  fact  in 
many  cases  not  even  the  capital  of  the  company  is  given. 

There  are  eighty-four  railways  in  Brazil  : 


14 

17 
18 
25 
10 


SUte 

Privftto  eompaniefl  with  icenenl  f^orernment  guaranty  of  interest. . . 
Private  oompaniea  with  prorinoial  soTemment  goaranty  of  interest 

Private  oompaaiee  withoat  guaranty  of  interest 

Sabarban  nngnarantied  lines 


1,268 
1,616 

970 
1,348 

112 

5,lo4 


Of  this  number,  forty-nine  either  belong  to  the  Oovernment  or  are  sus- 
tained more  or  less  by  its  guaranty  of  interest,  and  taking  the  exten- 
sion in  view,  72  per  cent,  of  the  total  length  belong  to  or  are  aided  by 
the  State. 

There  are  seven  different  gauges,  with  lengths  of  line  of  each  gauge 
as  follows : 

Qaoge :  Miles. 

5  feet  3  inches 846 

4  feet  8  inches 8 

3  feet  7J  inches , 95 

3  feet  3|  inches  (1  meter) 3,981 

3  feet  1|  inches 234 

2  feet  4f  inches 136 

2  feet  2  inches 4 

Total 5.304 

Besides  this  length  of  railways  in  operation  there  were  at  the  time  of 
the  report  873  miles  under  construction,  of  which  500  are  now  com- 
pleted, to  which  must  be  added  100  or  more  miles  of  railway  of  2  feet 
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gauge,  a  class  of  Hue  coming  luto  use  in  the  provinces  of  SaoPauio,  Bio 
de  Janeiro,  and  Minas  Geraes. 

Thus  tbe  Brt^zilian  system  of  railways  in  operation  comprises  abouc 
C,000  miles,  and  in  contemplation,  with  the  plans  approved,  about  2,50O 
more.  All  the  new  lines  now  being  made  are  either  of  the  meter  (3  feet 
3|  minutes)  gauge  or  the  agricultural  gauge  of  2  feet. 

Although  6,000  miles  of  railway  for  a  population  of  12,000,000  is  uot 
very  disproportionate,  it  sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
the  vast  country  known  as  Brazil,  which  is  equal  in  size  to  the  United 
States.  There  are,  however,  several  physical  reasons  which  tend  to 
make  progress  in  tbe  construction  of  railways  very  much  slower  in  Bra- 
zil than  it  is  in  the  United  States,  all  of  which  latter  country  is  com- 
prehended within  the  temperate  zone,  whereas  more  than  two-thirds 
of  Brazil  is  within  the  tropics.  Entering  into  a  closer  view,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  are  four  distinct  agricultural  districts  in  Brazil : 

First.  The  Pari  and  Amazonas  district,  the  chief  export  of  which  is 
India  rubber,  which  is  collected  mostly  by  Indians  and  half-breeds  in 
forests  where  a  white  man  finds  it  difficult  to  exist. 

Second.  Pernambuco  Alagoas  and  Bahia  district,  where  sugarcane  is 
quite  at  home  and  some  of  tbe  tropical  fruits  flourish.  This  part  of 
Brazil  fifty  years  ago  was  the  great  mainstay  of  the  Empire,whereas  novr, 
owing  CO  inability  to  compete  with  beet-root  sugar  and  the  still  more 
vigorous  growth  of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies  and  other  parts,  this  dis- 
trict has  had  to  give  way  to  other  states  and  provinces  in  being  the 
prime  supports  of  the  country. 

Third.  The  coffee  district  of  SSo  Paulo,  Eio  de  Janeiro,  and  Minas 
Geraes,  where  is  grown  three-fourths  of  the  coffee  consumed  in  the 
world. 

Fourth.  The  district  of  Santa  Oatbarina  Paran&  and  Eio  Grande, 
which  is  too  near  tbe  tropics  to  produce  well  the  temperate  zone  fruits, 
the  chief  products  being  cattle  and  a  little  corn  in  some  places. 

In  Par4  and  Amazonas,  in  which  provinces  the  special  traffic  is  in  rub- 
ber, which  is  gathered  here  to-day,  there  tomorrow,  railways  could  not 
well  be  extended  and  made  to  pay ;  as  a  fact  they  do  not  pay,  there 
being  only  about  80  to  100  miles  of  line  all  told  in  these  provinces. 

The  lines  of  the  second  district  are  almost  absolutely  dependent  on 
the  Government  for  their  interest  on  capital  borrowed.  When  the  price 
of  sugar  is  high,  and  there  happens  to  be  a  little  extra  energy  in  the 
people,  plantations  are  opened  out,  and  the  foUowingyear  the  railways 
make  a  little  money  towards  paying  interest  on  the  capital  expended. 
Should  the  price  then  become  low,  the  old  languor  of  life  in  a  soft  cli- 
mate comes  back,  and  next  year  the  very  rails  of  the  railway  rust  for 
want  of  use. 

The  third  or  coffee  district  has  an  important  system  of  railways,  the 
greater  part  of  which  pay  interest  on  their  capital,  and  not  a  few  in  the 
province  or  State  of  S5o  Paulo  are  renouncing  the  guaranty  of  interest 
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granted  by  the  Government,  the  comi)anieR  finding  it  more  profitable 
to  submit  to  fluctnations  in  therateofiHvidendincousiderationof  being 
free  from  Government  interference.  As  coffee  is  a  most  valuabh*  prod- 
uct, it  can  bear  a  high  freight  charge,  and  the  companies  do  not  fail 
to  take  advantage  o^  this,  charging  from  10  to  13  cents  per  ton  per 
mile.  With  snch  charges  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  when  there  is 
a  lar^e  crop  some  of  the  private  companies  pay  as  mnch  as  from  12  to 
18  i>erccnt.  The  principal  Government  line,  '*  The  Central,"  which  runs 
through  the  States  of  Eio  de  Janeiro  and  Minas  Geraes,  although  it  is 
burdened  by  a  hnge  staff  of  officials  and  its  system  of  accounts  is  most 
complicated  and  hurtful,  manages  to  pay  a  round  5^  to  6  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  spent  in  its  construction. 

AX  the  present  time  the  coffee-growing  provinces  of  Sao  Paulo,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Minas  Geraes,  and  Espiritu  Santo  not  only  maintain  the 
revenue  of  the  country,  but  also  have  systems  of  railways  which  pay 
the  interest  on  their  capitals  out  of  their  receipts,  and  not  out  of  the 
Government  treasury. 

The  fourth  district  at  present  offers  little  attraction  to  the  shareholder 
in  railways.  The  chief  product  of  the  district  is  cattle,  which-findsits 
way  to  the  sea-shore  on  its  feet,  and  the  growth  of  cereals  seems  at  a 
standstill.  From  these  two  circumstances  the  railways  in  this  district 
have  thus  far  been  non-productive. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  further  development  of  railways 
will  be  in  the  third  district  in  those  states  which  border  on  the  tropics 
and  produce  coffee;  and  later,  in  the  fourth  district  when  under  wiser 
immigration  laws  and  an  easier  law  for  the  transfer  of  landed  property 
a  current  of  immigration  is  turned  towards  the  south  of  Brazil. 

In  their  general  features  the  railways  are  built  on  American  princi- 
ples, for  not  only  is  the  bogie  in  general  use  for  passenger  and  freight 
cars,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  lines  owned  by  Europeans  there  are 
few  railways  which  have  not  some  American  locomotives.    Especially 
good  results  have  been  obtained  from  the  narrow-gauge  locomotives 
built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  the 
Government  lines  all  new  engines  are  ordered  from  the  United  States. 
The  very  high  freight  charges  can  not  be  severely  criticised,  because, 
where  the  traffic  is  very  small,  it  occurs  naturally  that  the  charges  must 
be  high,  and  even  with  these  exorbitant  rates  many  lines  drag  along 
hardly  paying  their  way.    The  enormous  advantages  of  a  temperate 
climate,  such  as  that  of  the  United  States,  can  not  be  over  estimated; 
there,  every  kind  of  cereal  can  be  grown,  and  in  the  Southern  States 
sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  etc.,  can  be  raised,  whereas  in  Brazil  the 
products  are  chiefly  tropical,  which  is  to  say,  of  limited  cultivation  and 
demand. 

If  Brazil  were  able  to  produce  as  is  the  United  States,  then  would 
her  railways  leap  forward,  and  instead  of  a  few  thousand  immigrants 
she  would  receive  a  half  million  yearly.    Of  late  years  the  cultivation 
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of  the  vine  has  been  largely  taken  up  in  the  provinces  of  Eio  and  S5i 
PauJo.  If  the  ripening:  season  shoald  be  suitable,  there  is  some  proa 
pect  of  a  considerable  traffic  in  this  branch  of  industry.  j 

Tliere  ought  to  be  a  quite  considerable  traffic  in  lumber  in  parts  o| 
the  third  and  fourth  districts,  were  not  the  railways  obliged  to  climt 
the  walls  of  the  Seara  do  War  mountains.  The  line  from  Bio  de  Janeircj 
to  the  center  of  Minas  Oeraes  drags  its  way  up  the  mountains  on  til  i^ 
reaches  a  gap  2,000  feec  above  the  city  5  then  it  winds  away  aloDg  rivei 
valleys  among  the  mountains  towards  Minas  Geraes.  From  the  por^ 
of  Santos  the  trains  of  cars  are  hauled  through  the  mountains  by  inrir^ 
ropes  up  steep  inclines  2,500  feet,  then  the  locomotive  drags  them  throa^b 
a  rolling,  hilly  country  inland  to  the  coflfee  district,  150  miles  beyoudj 
Prom  Parauagua  also,  the  port  of  th^  state  of  Parau&,  the  railway  curves 
and  turns,  twists  and  bends  its  way  up  the  same  mountain  chain,  to  a 
similar  height,  to  encounter  a  similar  formation  of  hills  and  dales. 

This  ridge  of  hills  to  be  overcome  before  the  producing  land  is  meti 
is  no  trifling  matter,  and  considerably  increases  the  first  cost  of  ooq- 
struction  of  the  lines  and  afterwards  the  cost  of  working. 

Far  awaj^  inland  in  the  provinces  of  Goyaz  and  Matto  Orasso  are 
indications  of  rich  gold  formations ;  there  also  tropical  vegetation  is  at 
its  best.  To  these  lands,  therefore,  it  seems  that  the  railways  shoald 
be  extended,  having  at  least  one  grand  trunk  line  from  the  coast,  broad 
^auge  and  large  enough  to  carry  at  small  cost  the  timber  and  the  coni, 
the  cotton  and  the  sugar,  said  to  be  so  vigorous  in  Goyaz.  Such  a  line 
is  needed,  but  it  could  not  pay  its  interest  for  the  first  year,  and  the  Qov- 
emment  would  do  well  to  grant  it  aid  so  as  to  open  up  the  unknown 
riches  of  their  great  land. 

Robert  Adams,  Jr., 

Minister. 

United  States  Leoation, 

Bio  de  JaneirOj  June  1, 1890. 


CANADIAN  BARLEY  FOR  AMERICAN  BREWERS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MOKAQHA  K,  OF  HAMILTON. 

My  predecessor,  in  his  last  report,  undertook  to  aecount  for  the  marked 
falling  oflF  in  the  export  of  barley  by  quoting  from  Canadian  authority 
on  the  subject,  to  the  effect  that  *'  the  lessened  demand  is  attributed  by 
growers  to  the  tendency  upon  the  part  of  American  brewers  to  use  in 
ferior  or  mixed  grades,"  and  added :  "  For  years  there  has  been  a  demand 
for  Canadian  barley  because  of  its  bright  color,  imparting  a  brighter 
and  richer  color  to  the  beer."  Not  being  a  connoisseur  of  the  beverage, 
I  am  unable  to  say  to  what  extent  Canadian  barley  improves  our 
American  beer,  but  I  bolieve  that  brewers  who  are  charged  by  the 
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"Caoadian  growers'^  with  the  **  use  of  inferior  or  mixed  grades''  might 
get  on  very  well  without  the  Canadian  commodity,  and  by  the  contiu- 
ned  ^^  nse  of  the  inferior  or  mixed  grades  ^  induce  the  American  iarmer, 
to  improve  the  character  of  the  "  inferior  home  product ; "  having  much 
the  same  character  of  soil  and  very  much  the  same  climate  (as  that  of 
which  Ontario  boaste)  in  our  northern  tier  of  States,  it  would  seem  that 
**  two- rowed  "  barley  equal  to  any  raised  in  Canada  might  be  reproduced, 
when  it  becomes  an  object  to  do  so  by  reason  of  the  increased  deuiand 
for  it.  But  however  much  American  barley  may  improve  in  quality,  I 
suspect  that  Canadians  will  continue  to  believe  that  their  proiluct  is 
superior,  and  even  now,  notvnthstanding  the  proposed  duty  of  25  ceuts 
Iter  bushel,  the  Canadian  press  says  ^<  their  barley  will  remain  in  de- 
mand across  the  border.''  The  same  authority  says  that  the  tariff  bill 
before  Congress  '^  is  a  matter  of  very  little  interest  to  us,  inasmuch  as 
the  number  of  articles  produced  in  this  country,  especially  agricultural 
products,  which  can  find  a  market  in  the  States  is  very  limited,  except 
barley."  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  last-named  article  is  excepted  in 
their  claim  of  indifference  when  it  appears  that  the  "  growers  who  had 
lost  their  trade,"  accord. ng  to  my  predecessor's  estimate,  sold  for  export 
to  the  CTnited  States  last  year  $7,721,000  worth  of  that  particular  article. 
i>i  course,  that  is  a  small  it^m  for  the  rich  Canadian  former  to  lose.  I 
am  glad  that  the  farmer  ^'across  the  border"  will  henceforth  keep 
that  little  plum  at  home,  as  it  will  add  to  the  income  and  aid  greatly 
'*  about  tax  time."  Nor  will  the  "  Yankee  farmer "  object  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  further  trade  about  which  our  Canadian  friends  man- 
ifest so  little  concern,  because  of  the  'limited  number  of  articles" 
for  which  they  find  a  market  in  the  United  States,  with  which  our 
farmers  have  to  compete,  and  which  displaces  their  products  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  $13,000,000,  and  increasing  every  year,  add  to  this  sum 
the  amount  which  our  Canadian  friends  realize  on  the  barley  exported 
and  we  find  an  aggregate  of  about  $20,000,000  lost  to  our  farmers  for 
products  which  they  produce  in  excess  of  home  consumption. 

William  MoNAaHAN, 

Consul. 
Unitbd  States  Consulate, 

Hamilton,  July  26, 1890. 


CANADIAN  TAXATION. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MONAQHAN,  OF  HAMILTON, 

The  following  statistics  are  gleaned  from  the  Spectator,  an  able  ^'con- 
servative "  newspaper  published  in  this  city.  The  revenue  of  the  Do- 
Mvdon  lor  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  was  $38,843,173,  an  increase  of 
11,447,672  over  1888-«9,  of  which  nearly  $9,000,000  is  derived  from 
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taxatiou.  Taxes  have  increased  in  the  Dominion  from  $3.50  per  hesMl 
to  about  $5.50  per  head  of  the  population,  in  the  last  twenty-thre^ 
yeara,  or  since  the  confederation  in  1867,  when  the  debt  of  the  DomiiA- 
ion  was  $76,000,000  and  the  population  about  3,200,000,  which  is  no^ir 
sup[>osed  to  be  about  5,250,000.  At  the  date  of  the  confederation  tli.^ 
area  was  420,000  square  miles  •,  it  is  now  3,500,000  square  miles. 

Foreign  trade  in  1868  was  $131,000,000,  and  $204,000,000  in  188Q. 
In  1868  there  were  3,538  post-offices  in  the  whole  Dominion ;  in  ISSd 
the  number  was  9,838.  The  letters  carried  increased  from  18,000,000  to 
92,000,000 ;  the  revenue  from  $1,024,000  to  $3,321,000 ;  the  miles  o:f 
postal  routes  from  27,674  to  56,838;  the  annual  mail  travel  from 
10,600,000  to  25,700,000.  The  railway  mileage  has  increased  from  3,000 
to  13,000. 

Speaking  of  railroads,  I  desire  to  say  before  closing  this  report  that 
a  road  is  projected  from  Waterford,  through  Brantford  and  this  city,  to 
Welland,  where  it  will  connect  with  the  Michigan  Central  system  ;  dis- 
tance from  Waterford  to  Welland  118  miles.  This  road,  which  is  under 
construction  in  this  city,  will  connect  Hamilton  and  Buffalo,  and  Ham- 
ilton and  Toronto,  with  a  line  which  will  compete  with  the  Grand  Trunk, 
The  people  in  Hamilton  feel  the  need  of  a  competing  line  sufficiently  to 
induce  them  to  vote  the  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Buffalo,  the  projected 
railway,  $275,000,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  said  road  to  and  through 
the  city  of  Hamilton  to  the  points  named. 

Wm.  Monaohan, 

CanatU. 
;    United  States  Consulate, 

Hamilton,  July  26,  1890. 


CATTADIAN  FISHERIES. 

BEPOBT  BY  CONSUL  TANNEB,  OF  PIOTOTT, 
FISH  CATCHES  AND  FISH  DESTRUCTION. 

The  herring  catch  of  Scotland  has  been  estimated  at  1,000,000  barrels 
per  annum.    Referring  to  this  the  Royal  Commission  of  1878  says  : 

Think  what  this  prodigious  tako  represents.  A  barrel  of  herrings  contains,  on  an 
average,  750  fish  ]  bn  t  as  a  certain  number  offish  are  wasted  in  the  operation  of  cnring, 
800  fish  must  be  reckoned  for  every  barrel  of  herring  cnred ;  800,000,000  herrings  must 
be  taken  annually  by  Scotch  fishermen  alone.  The  Norwegian  herring  fishery  is  more 
productive  than  the  Scotch  fishery.  The  English,  Irish,  French,  and  Dntch  fisheries 
arc  also  very  productive.  Estimating  the  gross  produce  of  these  four  fisheries  at  only 
the  same  amount  as  the  Scotch  fishery,  2,400,000,000  herrings  must  be  annually  taken 
by  four  nations,  the  British,  French,  Dutch,  and  Norwegians,  or  in  other  words,  two 
herrings  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  world. 

But  prodigious  as  this  computation  is,  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
do^struction  of  herring  by  man  sinks  into  insignificance  if  compared  with  the  de- 
struction effected  by  enemies  over  which  man  has  no  control  whatsoever* 
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Conaider,  on  trawling  for  herring  on  the  ooasfc  of  Scotland,  of  the  destruction  of 
lar^  herring  by  cod  and  ling  alone.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  find  a  codfish 
with  six  or  e^ven  large  herrings,  of  which  not  one  has  remained  long  enough  to  be 
(ligeuted  in  the  stomach.  If,  in  order  to  be  in  bounds,  we  allow  a  codfish  only  two 
herrings  per  diem,  and  let  him  feed  on  hen  Ings  for  only  seven  months  in  the  year, 
I  lion  2  herrings  X  210  days =420  herrings  in  his  allowance  during  that  time.  In  round 
iiittnbers  3,500,000  cod,  ling,  and  hake,  were  taken  in  Scotland  alone  in  1876.  It 
would  be  a  great  exaggeration  to  suppose  that  one  cod  was  taken  out  of  every  20 
in  the  sea,  but  assuming  that  5  per  cent. of  the  cod  in  the  sea  were  actually  caught, 
Tt),OOO,O0(]f  cod,  ling,  and  hake  must  have  existed  off  the  coast  and  islands  of  Scotland. 
If,  however,  each  of  these  70,000,000  cod,  ling,  and  hake  consumed  420  herrings  in  » 
yt«tr,  they  must  altogether  have  consumed  29,400,000,000  herrings,  or  twelve  time* 
more  than  all  the  herrings  takeu  by  the  Scotch,  English,  Irish,  French,  and  Norwe- 
gian Bshermen  pnt  together,  and  nearly  thirty  times  as  many  herrings  as  are  takeu 
hy  the  Scotch  fishermen  alone. 

The  destruction  of  herring  by  gannets  is  enormous.  It  is  estimated  that  on  Ailsb 
Craig  alone  there  are  10,000  gannets.  Assuming  that  each  bird  only  consumes  six 
herrings  a  day,  the  gannets  on  Ailsa  Craig  alone  must  devour  60,000  herrings  a  day, 
1,80U,000  a  month,  or  21,600,000  a  year.  On  the  modest  assumption  that  there  are 
50  gannets  in  all  the  rest  of  Scotland  for  every  one  on  Ailsa  Craig,  the  Scotch  gan- 
nets alone  must  consume  more  than  1,110,000,000  herrings  a  year,  or  37  per  cent,  more 
than  all  the  Scotch  fishermen  catch.  These  are  by  no  manner  of  means  the  only 
enemies  to  which  the  herrings  ate  exposed.  Whales,  porporses,  seals,  dogfish,  perch, 
and  predaceous  fish  of  every  description  are  constantly  preying  upon  them  from  the 
moment  of  birth.  Shoals  of  herrings  in  the  ocean  are  marked  by  the  flocks  of  gulls 
numbering  hundreds  of  thousands,  which  follow  them  and  are  constantly  feeding 
upon  them,  and  it  seems,  therefore,  that  man  does  not  destroy  one  herring  for  fifty 
which  goes  to  other  enemies. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  catch  of  herrings  on  this  continent  is 
not  taken  into  the  above  compntation,  and  that  the  ^N'ewfoandland  and 
Nova  Scotia  coast  are  the  favorite  resorts  of  these  fish,  and  that  the 
number  must  be  far  greater  on  the  North  American  coast  than  in  the 
entire  European  continent,  then  the  herring  populations  of  the  sea  ac- 
cording to  this  modest  estimate  must  border  on  the  wonderful.  There 
must,  according  to  the  above  estimate,  be  more  than  thirty-two  billions 
of  herring  in  the  ocean,  a  number  that  surpasses  the  grasp  of  the  human 
mind  by  its  vastness. 

What  must  not  the  wonders  of  the  sea  be  when  one  of  the  many  fish 
tribe  which  populate  it  is  found  to  be  so  numerous? 

But  the  wonderful  vastness  of  the  population  of  the  sea  does  not  stop 
here.  In  the  last  excellent  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries  I  find  the  following : 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  I  endeavored  to  es- 
timate the  amount  of  food  devoured  by  a  single  species,  the  blue  fish,  which  occurs  in 
nnch  overwhelming  numbers  on  our  coast.  Here,  taking  1,000,000  fish  as  the  annual 
consumption  in  the  New  York  market  and  assuming  the  total  number  of  these  fish  on 
our  coast  to  be  1,000,000  of  5  pounds  each,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  exceedingly 
moderate  calculation,  wo  may  consider  the  amount  of  other  fish  that  this  body  of 
marine  wolves  wlU  consume.  Allowing  10  fish  per  day,  which  is  a  moderate  estimate, 
the  total  destruction  daily  would  be  10,000,000,  which  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
of  their  abode  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  would  give  1,300,000,000,000 
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'  of  flsh  taken  in  this  part  of  the  Beason  alone.  It  U  not  an  extravagant  prasnmpti* 
that  each  blaefieh  devours  half  its  own  weight  of  food  per  diem ;  and  we  should  tl 
fore  have  a  total  destrnction  of  2,500,000,000  pounds  tlaily  or  300,000,000,000  ponn< 
in  a  year.  Mr.  €k>ode,  in  discussing  the  distribution  and  natural  history  statistics 
the  menhaden,  attempts  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  these  fish  devoured 
on  the  coast  of  New  England  in  the  summer  months  by  bluefish  and  other  species, 
and  he  oomes  to  the  conclusion  that  these  may  safely  be  given  at  300,000,000,000,000. 

Even  this  wonderful  estimate  of  the  destruction  of  fish  life  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  we  consider  the  destruction  of  fish  by  natural 
causes.  Excessive  changes  of  temperature,  it  is  well  known,  destroy 
annually  millions  of  fish.  On  the  Keeling  Island,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
after  a  cyclone,  the  water  boiled  up  in  inky  blackness,  and  continued  thus 
for  fourteen  days^  at  the  end  of  that  time  dead  fish  were  thrown  apon 
the  shore  in  such  vast  numbers  that  it  took  three  weeks  to  dig  a  trench 
and  bury  them  in  it.  The  extraordinary  phenomena  of  the  great  de- 
struction of  fish  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  shows  us  of  the  populous  con- 
dition of  the  sea.  From  causes,  as  yet  undetermined,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  flsh  are  found  dying  or  dead,  so  much  so  that  the  shores  are 
covered  with  them  for  miles,  and  many  millions  of  fish  perish  without 
apparent  cause.  Thousands  of  other  instances  might  be  given  of  the 
immense  destruction  of  sea  life,  which  gives  up  a  clew  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  this  wonderful  basin. 

The  time  must  come  when  nations  will  interest  themselves  to  piit  a 
stop  to  the  great  destruction  of  fish  life  now  going  on.  In  the  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  ocean  to  land,  this  reservoir  of  food  is  practi- 
cally inexhaustible,  and  the  time  will  come  when  nations  will  interest 
themselves  in  a  cheap  universal  food  which  will  contain  all  that  is 
essential  to  contribute  to  the  waste  of  the  human  organism  and  will  be 
cheap  and  easily  prepared,  and  I  believe  when  this  is  done  the  ocean 
will  furnish  76  per  cent,  of  the  ingredients  of  this  universal  food.  I  be- 
lieve I  may  safely  assert  that  the  fish  supplied  to  the  New  York  market 
will  amount  to  300  tons  daily,  which  nearly  equals  the  total  amount  of 
the  beef  supply,  and  that  the  prices  paid  for  this  fish  does  not  amount 
to  one-eighth  of  that  paid  for  beef. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  has  been  abundantly  shown  that 
people  who  subsist  principally  on  fish  are  the  hardiest  people  in  the 
world. 

A  glance  at  a  ^<  grand  kitchen,"  and  the  complicated  appurtenances 
necessary  to  the  preparation  of  daily  food,  which  comprises  not  only  a 
grocery  store,  but  an  apothecary  shop,  before  it  is  complete,  with  an 
ofBLciating  head  cook,  paid  $10,000  per  annum,  will  show  at  once  that 
there  is  something  radically  wrong  with  our  present  system  of  living, 
and  I  believe  firmly  that  some  means  will  be  devised  to  discover  a  food 
suitable  to  all  classes  and  conditions^  and  that  when  this  is  done  half  of 
the  worry  and  fret  caused  'by  the  apprehension  of  want  in  the  world 
will  be  done  away  with. 
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YIELD  AND  VALUE  OF  DOMINION  FISHERIES. 

The  followiog  table  will  show  the  yield  and  value  of  the  fisheries  iu 
Ihe  Dominion  of  Canada,  for  the  years  1888  and  1889 : 


Kinds  of  fish. 


1888. 


Quantity. 


Vahiew 


1889. 


Quantity. 


Va^ae. 


Cod cwt.. 

Boneleasood , poonds.. 

Herring,  pickled : barrols.. 

smoked boxes.. 

frozen number.. 

fresh pounds.. 

Lobsters,  preserved  in  can, do  .. 

in  sbell, alive, etc, tons.. 

Salmon,  pickled barrels.. 

ftesh ; -pounds.. 

preserved,  in  cans do 

smoked do 

Kackerel,  preserved  in  cans do 

fresh do 

pickled barrels.. 

Haddock cwt.. 

Hake do.... 

P<dlock •. do... 

Trout pounds.. 

pickled  barrels.. 

WhitelLsh,  pi<^ed do  ... 

fresh pounds.. 

Smelt .• do 

Sardines hogsheads.. 

Oysters barrels.. 

Hake  Sounds pounds.. 

Cod, Tonguesi and  Sounds do  ... 

Alewives .barrels.. 

Shad pounds.. 

pickled barrels.. 

Eels,  pickled. >.do 

Eels pounds.. 

HaUbat do.... 

StoTeeon do.... 

lCasklnong6 do.... 

Bass do... 

Pickerel do... 

Pike do... 

Wlninish.. do... 

T<nii  Cod  or  Frost  Fish do... 

flounders do  .. 

Squid barrels. 

Oottohans^  pickled do  .. 

fresh ...pounds. 

smoked do... 

Clams ^ 

Fur  Seid  skins number. 

Hair  Seal  skins do... 

Sea  Otter  skins do... 

Porpoise  skins do 

Pish  (Mis eaUons., 

Coarse  and  mixed  llsh hanels. 

Fish  used  as  bait do... 

Fish  used  as  manure do... 

Guano tdns. 

Crabs  and  Prawns  in  British  Colombia 

Fish,  assorted,  in  British  Columbia 

Fish,  assorted,  for  HaUfax  market 

Pish,  assorted,  for  homo  consumption,  not  ih- 
<dnded  above.-. 


Total. 


1, 050, 847 

3,000 

341. 077 

1,407,890 

22. 305.  500 

0, 653, 308 

9, 597, 773 

6,288 

8.464 

4, 610, 600 

8, 878. 166 

.       80. 576 

63,563 

540,600 

62,756 

237.183 

121, 635 

121, 071 

i,  400, 860 

6,086 

7,563 

8, 677, 256 

3,723,772 

16,9411 

66.234 

103,557 

16,606 

.  28,565 

514,251 

3.950 

22,504 

1,590,145 

1,868,808 

1.892,518 

786.981 

1, 034, 846 

3,484.416 

1,500,878 

100.000 

1,290.895 

83.650 

12,446 

282 

20,200 

200 


27,983 

32,562 

100 

455 

060.541 

40.202 

159. 301 

126.440 

1,158 


$4,203,388.00 

120.00 

1,364,308.00 

873,272,50 

13.1, 833. 00 

482.821.40 

1,207.033.80 

276,364  76 

109. 078. 00 

680.432.00 

1, 110, 874. 80 

6,115.20 

7, 883. 01 

32,436.06 

041. 340. 00 

048.732.00 

486.540.00 

484.284.00 

449,381.00 

60. 680. 00 

75,630.00 

626,694.28 

222,674.66 

104,428.00 

163.902.00 

103,657.00 

21.560.00 

128,541.50 

30.855.06 

89,500.00 

206,570.00 

n4. 77a  70 

125. 405. 80 

111.  116.  28 

47.21&86 

62, 090  76 

104,458.96 

55. 333. 90 

6.000  00 

51.995.80 

8,865.00 

49,784.00 

2,820.00 

2,020.00 

40.00 

3.000.00 

270.830.00 

31.687.00 

7,500.00 

1,847.00 

800, 655. 90 

208,861.63 

231.586.50 

63.224.50 

28,950.00 

7,500.00 


004,660 


4,560.00 
203,235.00 


13,618,240.00 


17,418,510.76 


286,678 
2,686,170 

82,805,881 

10,637,233 

6,247 

6,704 

4, 267, 173 

20,141,162 

24,714 

106,212 

542,500 

62,287 

126,662 

118,714 

77,106 

6,125,403 

4,082 

3, 0861 

0,000,122 

5»  Oil,  058 

23,804 

63,040 

79,4801 

307,247 

,37,470 

170,330 

4,868 

7,100 

1,378,473 

1,903,115 

1, 773, 685 

765,203 

1,163,487 

3,264,501 

1, 743, 444 

100,000 


84,800 

11.610 

380 

82,500 

6,700 


33,670 

83,333 

116 

777 

084,181 

27,275 

217.600 

60,563 

084 


042,325 


1,166,724.00 
666,342.25 

666,201.41 

1, 276, 46&  20 

206. 020. 00 

84.740.00 

634,734.20 

2, 417, 508. 16 

4.043.00 

23,544.88 

32,560.00 

874.302.00 

532, 94a  00 

474.886.00 

308.784.00 

612, 540. 80 

40,820.00 

39,865.00 

645,231.30 

208.051.78 

71,412.00 

180.897.00 

70,480.50 

10.253.00 

166.441.00 

10.210.80 

48,145.00 

71.000.00 

82. 70a  38 

160,050.00 

102, 127. 72 

45, 312. 18 

55,725.16 

182, 381. 02 

60,287.70 

6.000.00 

26, 580. 00 

8,430.05 

46, 596. 00 

3.800.00 

2,255.00 

1,840  00 

10, 050. 00 

335,700.00 

81. 583. 00 

11,100.00 

8.151.00 

407. 815. 60 

147, 862. 48 

261, 347-  00 

30,281.00 

24.600.00 

10,750.00 

52,486.25 

40, 500. 00 

205,665.00 


17.65&00 


THE  SAI.MON. 


From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  the  salmon  caDDing  industry  is 
coming  prominently  to  the  fore  in  Canada.    The  Canadian  authori- 
ties have  exerted  themselves  to  aid  in  the  development  of  this  industry 
195A— No.  120 Z 
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with  marked  result,    lu  exaet  proportion  to  the  iucreaso  iu  canued  sal- 
mon [n  tbo  Dominion  tins  indnstry  has  declined  in  the  Duited  States. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  portion  of  this  report  wherein  is  mentioned 
the  pollution  of  streams,  and  its  effect  upon  the  fishy  tribes  may  be 
heeded  at  home  and  the  recommendations  therein  adopted.    This  is  more 
particularly  necessary  respecting  salmon,  and  it  is  a  well  known  charac- 
teristic of  this  fish  that  it  will  not  live  in  a  stream  in  which  saw-dust  is 
to  be  found,  and  any  kind  of  filth  is  equally  repugnant  to  it.    A  law 
has  recently  passed  the  Canadian  Parliament  prohibiting  mill-owners 
from  allowing  sawdust  from  their  mills  to  pollute  the  streams  and  at 
once  a  change  was  perceptible.    Streams  that  were  once  full  of  salinon 
were  abandoned  by  them  when  saw-dust  was  dumped  into  theqi,  and 
once  this  was  discontinued  the  salmon  were  again  found  in  the  stream. 
Every  protection  is  necessary  for  this  fish.    It  is  the  king  of  the  finoy 
tribe.    It  is  the  most  beautiful,  graceful,  and  active  fish  that  inhabits 
the  waters,  and  as  for  sport  for  the  angler  nothing  can  so  delight  his 
heart  as  a  contest  with  a  salmbn.    An  angler  who  has  ever  caught  a 
salmon  never  desires  to  fish  for  other  fish;  it  spoils  all  other  fishing 
sport.    An  inexperienced  fisherman  could  no  more  land  a  salmon  than 
could  a  man  without  training  navigate  a  ship.    As  the  salmon  is  the 
king  of  fish  in  the  water,  so  it  is  for  the  table,  and  it  is  incomparably 
the  finest  fish  in  every  possible  respect 

The  salmon  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  maritime  prov- 
inces was  found  frequenting  silmost  every  river  and  stream  having  an 
outlet  into  the  sea.  Being  of  a  migratory  nature  they  ascended  the 
rivers  and  streams  for  breeding  purposes.  So  plentiful  were  they  in 
many  of  the  streams  prior  to  the  lumber  industry  taking  such  root  that 
old  citizens  love  to  edify  the  younger  generations  of  how  the  salmon 
use  to  jump  out  of  the  water  to  catch  the  bait  before  it  had  touched 
the  water  and  where  now  a  salmon  can  not  be  found. 

Mill-dams  were  found  also  to  be  distasteful  to  the  salmon,  and  the  | 
Canadian  authorities  have  passed  a  law  regulating  mill-dams  so  as  to 
admit  the  easy  ascent  of  salmon  to  the  spawning  ground  they  desire  to 
find. 

These  points  are  well  known,  and  no  one  with  any  knowledge  of  the* 
fish  will  deny  them ;  and  these  laws  are  the  surest,  indeed  the  only  mode 
of  effecting  permanency  of  the  fishing  industry,  as  they  guaranty  the 
natural  condition  of  the  spawning  beds  and  free  access  of  the  fish 
thereto,  and  their  freedom  from  molestation  while  engaged  in  repro- 
ducing their  si>ecies;  none  of  which  conditions  can  exist  if  the  waters 
are  allowed  to  be  polluted. 

It  is  a  pity  to  hear  of  a  decline  in  this  industry  in  Oregon  and  on  our 
Pacific  coast.  This  decline  will  be  permanent,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  pre- 
dict in  a  short  time  an  utter  ruin,  if  protective  measures  such  as  I  have 
just  mentioned  are  not  iklopted  by  our  people.  I  would  urge  tbe 
adoption  of  such  measures  by  the  legislatures  of  our  Pacific  States  and 
their  rigid  enforcement  at  once. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  increase  in  the  salmon  industry  there  has 
beeD  a  falling  oflF  in  almost  every  branch  of  the  Ashing  industry. 

THE  HERBINa. 

Of  all  commercial  fishes  the  Berring  has  been  the  most  important  to 
Canada,  and  this  province  (Nova  Scotia),  the  principal  seat  of  this 
indostry.  There  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  the  herring  catch,  and 
this  has  taken  place  in  spite  of.  the  enforcement  of  certain  regulations 
that  were  adopted  that  was  thought  to  be  necessary  to  the  development 
of  the  herring  catch.  These  regulations  were  never,  in  my  opinion, 
necessary,  and  I  have  been  told  that  they  were  aimed  more  at  our 
fishermen  than  to  any  genuine  desire  to  better  the  herring  catch,  and 
this  I  am  disposed  to  believe.  It  has  been  urged  by  Canadians  who 
fill  positions  under  the  present  Government  that  purse-seine  fishing  is 
niiaoos  to  the  shore  fisheries,  as  it  draws  a  wall  around  the  inshore 
fishenes.  There  has  been  a  great  clamor  raised  against  purse-seines. 
As  oar  New  England  fishermen  were  the  inventors  of  and  only  ones 
who  used  these  seines,  this  is  only  an  excuse  for  that  expression  of 
dialike  for  **  the  yankee,''  which  all  paid  Government  employes  feel  and 
I  never  allow  an  opportunity  pass  without  expressing. 
'  Perhaps  one  out  of  every  five  hundred  herring  in  the  sea  are  taken 
I  by  man.  And  were  the  very  best  facilities  that  could  possibly  be 
I  adopted  applied  for  taking  fish,  and  were  the  catch  doubled  many  times, 
there  could  be  no  perceptible  diminution  in  so  populous  a  txibe.  The 
fallacy  of  such  a  statement  as  that  the  American  purse-seine  is  the 
eaaseof  the  decline  of  the  Nova  Scotia  herring  catch  is  abundantly 
shown  by  the  report  of  the  Boyal  Oommission  in  England.  This  com- 
mission was  formed  in  consequence  of  the  great  outcry  of  the  wasteful 
destruction  of  spawn  and  young  herring  by  beam- trawling  and  sea-nets, 
a  cry  identical  with  that  of  the  Canadian  fishermen  to-day.  This  com- 
mission was  not  only  formed  to  examine  this  question,  but  also  to  inquire 
into  the  general  condition  of  the  English  fisheries,  the  special  aim  being 
the  state  of  the  supply  offish,  and  the  question  whether  the  method  of 
fishing  in  use  involved  a  wasteful  destruction  of  fish  or  spawn,  and 
whether  the  existing  fishery  restrictions  operated  injuriously  on  the 
fisheries.  On  these  points  the  commission,  after  taking  evidence  all 
around  the  British  Islands,  were  enabled  to  give  a  very  decided  opinion. 
They  decided  that  Instead  of  a  decline  the  supply  of  fish  had  generally 
largely  increased,  and  that  the  method  of  fishing  involved  no  waste  of 
}ouDg  fish  that  could  be  prevented  without  interfering  with  the  general 
fisheries;  that  spawn  was  not  destroyed  by  the  nets,  and  that  all  fishery 
r«8^ctions  should  be  removed  except  such  as  were  desirable  for  pro- 
twiting  and  keeping  order  among  the  fishermen. 

From  the  report  of  this  commission  emanated  the  act  known  as  the 
'Sea  fishing  act  of  1868,''  which  did  away  with  all  fishing  restrictions. 
This  commission  also  put  an  eqd  to  other  extravagant  claims  put  for- 
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ward  by  GiHiadiaii  fishermen.  They  claim  that  the  herring,  mackercJ, 
and  cod  have  certain  places  along  the  shore  at  which  they  deposit  their 
spawn,  and  therefore  that  reserves  or  places  set  apart  for  this  purpose 
should  be  provided  for.  This  is  only  a  trick  to  exclude  our  fishermen 
and  shut  them  off  more  and  more  from  their  rights  to  take  fish  adjacent 
to  and  in  the  Canadian  waters,  and  in  my  opinion  our  Government 
should  not  for  a  moment  allow  any  other  restrictions  upon  our  fisher- 
men. 

This  claim  that  henings,  mackerel,  cod,  etc.,  have  certain  grounds 
which  they  frequent  at  certain  seasons  to  deposit  their  ova  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  fallacy  by  Professors  Huxley  and  Allman  in  their  report  in 
1867,  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Swedish  professor,  G.  O.  Stare, 
of  the  University  of  Christi«nia,  by  Mann  of  Gothenberg,  Dr.  Baiu,  and 
others.  Ova  from  the  fish  mentioned  have  been  found  floating  at  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  and  in  all  cases  were  found  alive,  and  some  in  an 
advanced  state  of  development,  and  their  ova  can  not,  therefore,  be 
liable  to  the  slightest  injury  by  any  method  of  fishing  which  is  carried 
on  upon  or  near  the  ground.  The  specific  gravity  of  herring  spawn 
causes  it  to  sink  to  the  bottom  sooner  or  later  in  its  phases  of  develop- 
ment The  aggregation  of  this  ova  into  masses  of  various  sizes,  and 
the  glutinous  substances  in  which  the  ova  are  embedded,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  adhere  firmly  to  anything  with  which  they  may 
come  in  contact,  points  to  their  remaining  in  a  fixed  position  during 
the  process  of  development. 

The  spawn  of  the  herring  has  been  shown,  from  the  above  charac- 
teristics, to  catch  to  stones  or  any  projecting  substance  and  adhere 
thereto  during  propiigatiou.  Now,  it  is  well  known  th\t  purse  and 
other  seines  can  not  be  used  in  rough  bottoms,  hence  it  is  clear  that  no 
protection  of  the  ova  of  the  herring,  even  where  it  does  adhere  to  the 
bottom,  which  is  exceptional,  is  necessary.  Professor  Allman,  in  his 
report  in  1862,  says : 

With  a  view  of  deteroiiaing  whether  development  wonld  proceed  in  confinement 
I  placed  some  of  this  spawn  in  a  glass  jar  with  sea-water,  exposing  it  In  a  window, 
looking  cast.  The  several  stages  of  development  were  regnlarly  passed  through,  and 
on  the  15th  March  the  embryo  was  fully  formed,  energetic  movements  were  performed 
by  it  in  the  ovum,  and  it  seemed  ready  to  escape  into  the  surrounding  water.  On  the 
16th  some  of  the  embryo  bad  actually  escaped,  and  were  now  about  four-tenths  of  an 
inch  in  length. 

This  I  quote  merely  to  show  the  vitality  of  the  spawn  of  the  herring, 
and  ichthyologists  have  shown  that  the  ova  will  pass  through  the  regu- 
lar stages  of  development  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions,  and 
have  been  known  to  live  even  after  exposure  to  the  sun,  until  they  had 
become  quite  dry,  when  again  placed  in  water  vitality  was  renewed. 

The  claim,  then,  of  Canadians  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  fisheries  of 
this  section  for  our  fishermen  to  use  purse-seines,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Canadian  authorities  to  enact  laws  prohibiting  their  use, 
and  the  setting  apart  of  certain  localities  which  were  not  to  be  fished,  is 
only  a  pretext. 
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I  have  abstained  from  quoting  from  the  high  authority  to  which  I 
bave  referred  above  to  show  that  the  ova  of  the  different  fish  tribe  were 
not  injured  by  the  purse-seine,  foF  the  sake  of  brevity.  The  reports  re- 
ferred to  above  are  accessible  to  any  one,  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  of  my 
accuracy  in  refuting  such  arguments.  Apart  from  all  this  the  spawn  of 
the  herring  has  passed  through  every  stage  of  development,  and  the 
fish  have  fully  matured  long  before  our  fishermen  commence  their  fish- 
ing operations.  This  of  itself  will  show  how  utterly  false  such  claims 
are. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  herring  suddenly  disappear  from 
the  coast  of  Norway.  Sweden,  Scotland,  and  from  Europe  generally. 
These  fluctuations  are  not  so  marked  or  frequent  on  the  American 
coast  as  in  the  countries  above,  still  some  years  are  marked  on  our 
coast  by  a  very  large  increase  over  other  years,  but  the  herring  never 
entirely  disappears  here  as  in  Europe.  In  Europe  after  a  lapse  of  seven 
and  sometimes  nine  years  these  fish  re-appear  in  the  waters  in  increased 
nnmbers. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
revert  again  to  the  fixed  and  seemingly  unalterable  opinion  that  purse- 
mms  depopulate  the  waters  of  herring.  I  do  this  so  as  to  convince 
the  Department  that  I  am  correct  in  asserting  to  the  contrary.  I  do  so 
for  the  further  reason  that  I  feel  confident  that  this  old  cry  will  be  used 
as  an  excuse  for  the  perpetration  of  further  wrongs  on  our  fishermen. 
When  our  fishermen  have  paid  the  exorbitant  demands  of  Canada  for  a 
*- license''  which  they  have  to  pay  and  run  all  the  risks  of  a  paying 
(^atch  which  they  have  to  run,  it  should  in  all  conscience  be  enough 
without  further  "  fleecing  of  the  Yankee.'' 

Bat  to  return,  the  fishermen  in  Scotland  in  1860,  and  particularly  those 
of  Loch  Fyue,  complained  bitterly  of  the  use  of  beam-trawling,  a  term 
equivalent  to  purse-seining  for  catching  herring.  These  fishermen 
complained  that  this  mode  of  seining  intercepted  the  fish  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  loch  and  broke  up  the  shoals  so  that  the  herring  did  not 
find  their  way  to  the  upper  water,  where  it  was  alleged  there  always 
nsed  to  be  plenty  of  fish  at  the  proper  seasons.  There  were  also  com- 
plaints that  fish  of  all  sizes  were  caught  by  the  trawl,  those  which  were 
too  small  to  be  stopped  by  the  drift  nets,  and  those  too  large  to  be 
meshed  in  them,  "  the  mother  fish."  The  trawlers,  too,  made  such  enor- 
mous hauls  that  only  a  portion  of  the  catch  could  be  saved,  and  be- 
Hides  other  sins  (and  the  thing  that  made  the  shoe  pinch)  they  claimed 
tliAt  the  lowered  price  of  the  herring  in  the  home  market  by  the  large 
Siipply  they  could  with  little  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble  sometimes 
throw  into  the  market  and  so  prevent  the  driftmen  from  obtaining  the 
Ix^tter  prices  they  had  commonly  got  from  their  smaller  catches. 

The  Government  yielded  to  this  clamor,  and  an  net  was  passed 
which  put  an  end  to  trawling  for  herring  on  the  coast  of  Scotland. 
These  acta  it  was  soon  seen  cimsed  great  trouble,  so  much  so  that  a 
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royal  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  The  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  this  commission  was-  (as  I  have  stated  before)  ad- 
verse to  the  opponents  of  trawling,  and  were  decidedly  to  the  effect 
that  the  herring  fishery  in  Loch  Fyne  had  suffered  no  diminution  by  that 
method  of  fishing  5  on  the  contrary,  it  had  really  been  progressive.  In 
spite  of  all  proof— and  proof  enough  was  given — the  fishermen  clang 
to  the  opinion  they  had  formerly  expressed.  Two  Scotch  gentlemen  in 
whom  the  fishermen  had  the  utmost  confidence  went  quietly  to  work  on 
their  own  investigation.  The  results  were  that  this  last  commission 
confirmed  everything  uttered  by  the  previous  investigations.  Even  this 
did  not  satisfy  the  fishermen,  and  in  1877  a  fourth  commission  was  ap- 
pointed. Loch  Fyne  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  agitation,  and  this 
was  the  principal  place  investigated.  In  the  mean  time  the  trawling 
had  been  going  actively  on,  and  there  had  been  an  increase  from  6,934 
barrels  in  1874  to  15,097  in  1875,  and  to  37,471  in  1876,  with  a  further 
increase  in  1877,  and  in  the  face  of  all  this  these  opinions  were  persisted 
in.  But  the  last  commission  decided  as  the  former  ones  had  done,  that 
trawling  had  no  influence  on  reducing  the  number  of  herring  to  any 
perceptible  degree. 

How  Canadian  officials  can  reiterate  such  nonsense  and  recommend 
the  restrictions  which  have  already  been  put  in  ibrce  in  Scotland,  and 
found  and  proven  over  and  over  again  to  be  utterly  impractical,  unneces- 
sary, and  useless,  is  a  surprise  to  me. 

The  catch  of  herrings  in  Canada  per  annum  will  aggregate  about 
1,000,000  barrels.  This  might  be  largely  increased,  but  the  life  of  the 
fishermen  is  so  easy  that  they  care  very  little  about  exertion,  knowing 
that  in  all  events  they  will  not  suffer  from  hunger.  The  catch  in  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  is  about  2,000,000  barrels  per  annum. 

The  boats  employed  in  the  fislieries  in  Canada,  exclusive  of  Kew- 
foundland,  are  20,241,  manned  by  40,023  persons,  and  1,397  vessels, 
manned  by  9,097  persons.  Newfoundland  employed  about  18,611  boats, 
the  number  of  persons  employed  being  45,854 ;  the  number  of  vessels  be- 
ing 1,197,  with  an  aggreate  of  61,551  tons,  and  manned  by  8,394  fishermen. 
The  above  figures  were  a  surprise  to  me,  as  it  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  are  of  about  equal  importance  to  those 
of  Canada  entire,  and  it  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  require  mention  that 
the  catch  on  the  Newfoundland  coast  is  not  half  of  what  it  might  be. 
I  can  make  the  broad  assertion  that  the  fisheries  of  the  Newfoundland 
coast  are  worth  very  much  more  to  us  than  those  of  Canada  entire, 
and  the  people  are  very  much  more  in  touch  with  us  than  are  the  Ca- 
nadians. 

The  French  vessels  and  boats  engaged  in  fishing  on  the  Newfound- 
land coast  and  adjacent  islands  number  about  1,000;  about  70  per  cent, 
of  these  are  open  boats;  the  number  of  men  employed  are  about  6,400. 
The  produce  of  this  is  about  10,000,000  francs  per  annum. 
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LOBSTER  FISHBEIBS. 

With  the  falling  in  the  catch  of  other  fish,  lobsters  have  suffered  in 
an  equal  proportiou  with  the  decline  of  herring,  mackerel,  and  cod. 
Th6  greater  number  of  those  engaged  in  this  industry,  that  is  to  say, 
who  have  factories,  are  American  citizens.  Seventy-five  per  cent.,  I 
should  say,  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  lobster  fisheries  comes  from 
the  United  States,  but  the  employc^.s  of  these  factories  are  Canadians. 

Now,  anything  I  may  say  about  Canadian  oflBcials,  and  especially  the 
courteous  and  urbane  officer  to  whose  report  I  am  about  to  allude,  will 
be  doue  with  deep  regret.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  officers  of  the 
*^  Dominion  cruisers"  are  refined,  courteous,  and  competent  gentlemen, 
but  extraordinary  power  is  conferred  on  them,  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  present  government  is  known  throughout  the  Dominion 
for  its  excessive  dislike  of  "  the  Yankee,"  and  when  we  multiply  this 
with  the  knowledge  that  men  who  have  the  lion's  strength  are  very  apt 
to  use  it,  lion  fashion,  we  can  see  at  once  how  oar  citizens  who  have  in- 
rested  money  in  erecting  factories  here  are  apt  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
CaQa<1ian  officials. 

Capt  Andrew  R.  Gordon,  commanding  Fisheries  Protection  Service, 
in  his  report  to  the  Dominion  Government,  dated  December  17, 1889, 
writes  as  follows : 

The  pre6ent  regiilatious  are  apart  from  the  qaestion  of  closed  time  that  lobsters 
iioUfr  9i  inched  iu  length,  or  carrying  exmle  ova,  may  not  be  taken.  Speaking  gen- 
<»rilly,  in  tho  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence  the  closed  season  is  loyally  observed  and  all  the 
large  canneries  in  eastern  Nova  Scotia  were  closed  at  tho  proper  time,  though  a  cer- 
tain imonnt  of  tlesnltory  fishing  was  carried  on  by  individual  fishermen  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October;  and  it  shonld,  I  think,  be  pointed  out  that  all 
throogh  tho  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  it  was  quite  possible,  at  any 
*ime,  to  bny  a  freshly  caught  and  boiled  lobster  in  the  Halifax  market,  though  such 
parties  as  either  bought  or  sold  them  wore  clearly  liable  to  a  penalty  under  the  Fish- 
eriw  Act. 

The  present  regulations  in  regard  to  size,  limit,  and  the  destruction  of  females  car- 
rying eiLude  ova,  areintendeil  as  protective  measures,  and  are  without  doubt  protec- 
»ive  enactments;  but  the  question  arises^  how  far  the  enforcement  of  these  enact- 
rctuis  i.H  possible  with  the  existing  means  at  the  command  of  tho  Departmeut,  and 
tbe  still  wider  qnetjtion  of  whether  the  enforcement  of  the  regulation  is  compatible 
w^ith  the  existence  of  the  industry.  I  consider  the  fact  undeniable,  that  taking  the 
OaJf  of  St  Lawrence  district,  if  the  above  quoted  regulations  were  strictly  enforced, 
not  one  single  packing  factory  could  run  for  one  single  day  ;  and  if  the  packers  whose 
interest  and  desire  it  undonbtedly  is  to  maintain  the  fishery,  were  to  attempt  to  en- 
fwcc  the  law,  the  fishermen  would  directly  reply  that  they  could  not  make  a  living 
at  fishing  with  adherence  to  these  regulations,  and  therefore  could  not  fish  for  the 
paekers. 

The  rigid  enforcement  of  the  existing  regulations  is  therefore  tantamount  to  the 
doMiro  of  the  factories,  and  would  in  practice  have  the  effect  of  diverting  the  bnsi- 
n«8a  from  tho  hands  of  tho  responsible  citizens  who  are  now  engaged  in  it  to  those  of 
llie  lUhcrmen  of  small  means,  who  would  get  their  supplies  of  cans  from  tho  mer- 
'*hauts,  and  by  boiling  the  lobsters  in  the  houses  and  barns  render  it  almost  impossi- 
'»*!*•  to  exercise  any  control  whatever  over  them ;  and  if  these  men  were  caught 
^•reaking  the  law  the  whole  property  which  conld  be  seized  would  be  insufficient  to 
pay  the  fine. 
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As  the  factories  above  alluded  to  by  Captain  Oordon  have  uot  closed 
but  have  continued,  to  the  present  en  activiU  it  is  very  clear  that  Cap- 
tain Gordon  has  power  to  close,  that  is  to  enforce  the  Canadian  laws  or 
not  at'his  pleasure. 

A  week  has  not  elapsed  before  an  American,  "  a  Yankee,'*  in  Oana- 
dian  phraseology,  representing  several  canning  establishmeuts  and  a 
capital  of  many  thousands  of  dollars,  was  summoned  before  Captain 
Oordon  in  the  very  shadottr  of  this  consulate  and  had  to  pay  a  fine  of 
$300,  because  five  lobsters  (orttiereabouts),  were  found  in  his  factory 
under  9  j^  inches. 

Hardly  a  day  elapses  but  that  I  see  published  accounts  in  the  news- 
papers of  Halifax  and  other  places  of  just  such  fines,  and  in  everj  in- 
stance that  has  come  under  my  observation  these  fines  have  been  im- 
posed on  Americans. 

The  Halifax  Herald  of  yesterday  (July  25)  is  before  me,  and  as  I 
paused  in  writing,  this  item  caught  my  eye: 

Tho8.  F.  Hogan,  a  well-known  dory  fisherman  in  Massachnsetts,  was  find  |625  in 
Salem  recently  for  haying  short  lobsters  in  his  possession — $5  a  lobster. 

I  do  not  assert  that  no  natives  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
same  power  that  has  inflicted  it  on  '^  the  Yankee,"  but  1  can  say  in  all 
candor  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  an  announcement  in  the  newspapers 
of  a  Canadian  being  fined,  nor  have  such  fines  if  imposed  reached  me  b}- 
rumor,  nor  has  it  ever  fallen  my  under  observation. 

fie  that  as  it  may,  and  granting  that  Dominion  cruisers  do  fine  Cana- 
dians for  infiringing  the  law  as  they  do  ^'  the  Yankee,"  that  does  not 
destroy  the  fact  that  extraordinary  power  is  given  to  Dominion  employes, 
and  that  American  citizens  suffer  by  it,  a  law  that  even  the  power  most 
active  in  executing  condemns  in  terms  such  as  I  have  quoted  above 
when  enforced  against  Americans  in  this  manner  must  be  meant,  as 
Captain  Gordon  says  above,  for  the  purpose  of  "the  closure  of  the  fac- 
tories and  the  driving  the  business  irom  the  hands  of  responsible  citi- 
zens who  are  now  engaged  in  it  to  others." 

The  parties  referred  to  are  Canadians  who  would  carry  on  the  fish- 
ing in  their  barns.  Now  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  that  which  Captain  (Jor- 
don  has  written  above  and  from  his  procedure  in  imposing  these  enor- 
mous fines  on  Americans  that  he  intends  to  divert  the  lobster  industry 
from  its  present  possessions  into  other  hands.  The  truth  of  this  matter 
is  the  entire  restrictive  system  is  wrong  to  the  core.  It  is  unjust  on  onr 
citizens  to  be  subjected  to  such  arbitrary  power,  and  this  cries  out  for 
correction. 

The  very  day  that  Captain  Gordon  summoned  the  American  before 
him  and  imposed  a  fine  of  $300  for  violating  the  fishery  law,  I  saw  a 
native  on  the  street  peddling  lobsters  of  all  sizes  and  conditions,  and 
no  donbt  but  that  Captain  Gordon  himself  was  approached  and  solicited 
to  buy.  This  doubtless  might  have  also  been  seen  in  any  Canadian 
city  or  town,  and  that,  too,  after  the  time  in  which  fishing  for  lobsters 
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bad  expired  by  two  weeks,  and  long  after  all  Americans  had  closed  up 
their  fiEictories. 

HA3LIFAX  AS  A  FISH-MABKET. 

The  port  of  Halifax  is  hardly  surpassed  for  its  numerous  advantages 
by  any  port  in  the  world.  Easily  accessible  to  the  fishing-grounds, 
easy  to  enter,  deep,  spacious,  and  beautiful,  it  is  naturally  the  fish- 
market  for  the  maritime  provinces,  and  the  distributing  point,  also,  for 
the  wants  of  the  fisheries.  That  Halifax  to-day  is  only  an  overgrown 
village,  with  a  struggling  and  paltry  population  of  35,000,  is  a  wonder 
when  we  consider  how  rapidly  Boston  and  other  New  England  cities  of 
the  same  age  have  outstripped  her  in  population  and  wealth  under  less 
favorable  conditions.  Special  products  and  industries  have  built  up  our 
cities,  as  iron  has  Pittsburgh,  as  cotton  has  New  Orleans,  tobacco  has 
Richmond,  etc.  Here  is  a  place  possessed  in  marvelous  luxuriance  with 
all  the  advantages  and  requisites  for  being  a  great  city,  and  yet,  com- 
pared with  Boston,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  and  other 
American  cities,  it  is  a  wilderness.  Why  is  this  t 
The  answer  is  easy. 

The  United  States  is  the  natural  market  of  the  maritime  provinces ; 
indeed,  of  Canada  entire.  As  long  as  we  are  two  nations  our  fiscal 
policies  are  sure  to  clash  to  the  detriment  of  the  people  of  this  section. 
As  long  as  we  are  two  nations  so  long  will  there  be  unsettled  questions 
between  us  that  operate  not  against  our  interest,  but  against  the  in- 
terest of  Canada,  and  keep  our  capital,  which  would  naturally  find  a 
field  of  investment  here,  out  of  the  country  and  keep  back  development 
of  the  boundless  resources  of  this  section. 

If  the  fisheries  of  Canada  were  operated  as  they  should  be— and 
would  be  if  the  people  had  a  free  and  untrammeled  market  in  the 
United  States — Halifax  woidd  in  fifty  years  surpass  Boston  in  popula- 
tion and  thrift  as  much  as  Boston  now  surpasses  Halifax. 

I  beg  to  inclose  with  the  present  report  a  report  of  the  operations  of 
the  hatchery  at  Flodevigen,  report  on  the  most  appjroved  modes  of 
catching,  curing,  and  packing  herring,  together  with  numerousstatistical 
tables,  all  of  which  it  is  my  sincere  hope  may  be  of  value  and  service  to 
our  fisheries. 

Geo.  C.  Tanner, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Pidou^  July  24, 1890. 
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MEXICAN  ORANGES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

REPORT  BY  09N8UL  SMITH,  OF  NO0ALE8, 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  report  of  oranges  exported  at 
this  place  daring  the  year  1889  to  various  points  in  the  United  States 
and  to  state  that  these  &(hiptnents  were  made  between  January  2  and 
April  6,  and  between  November  4  and  December  31,  or  all  within 
about  five  months  of  the  year.  The  prices  ranged  from  $1.50  to  $2  per 
box,  in  Mexican  silver,  for  January  and  March,  and  $2  per  box  for 
November  and  December,  or,  to  to  be  more  specific,  there  were  shipped 
2,012  boxes  at  $1.60  and  11,178  at  $2. 

Three  hundred  boxes  of  oranges  at  $2  per  box  in  Mexican  silver  would 
cost  laid  down  at  Chicago  about  as  follows :  Cost  in  Sonora,  $600,  Mexi- 
can silver  ($454.80  in  United  Slates  currency);  freight  from  Guaymas, 
Sonora,  to  Chicago,  111.,  $262.50,  United  States  currency^  and  duties  and 
consular  fees  here,  $77.60,  or  a  total  of  $794.80  at  destination,  making 
cost  of  an  orange  at  Chicago  about  1.83  cents.  This  cost  will  also 
apply  to  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles,  to  which  points 
freight  rates  from  Guayraas  are  the  same. 

The  freight  rates  from  Guaymas  to  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Albu- 
querque, St.  Jo,  Denver,  and  Topeka  are  12^  cents  per  100  pounds 
less,  or  $236.25  per  car  of  300  boxes,  or  about  1.77  cents  each  orange. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  oranges  raised  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hermosillo  are  much  better  in  flavor  than  those  raised  in  the  vicinity 
of  Guaymas,  and  the  theory  advanced  by  some  is  that  the  close  prox- 
imity to  salt  water  helps  to  iiyure  the  flavor;  by  some  that  oranges 
raised  on  uplands  are  better  than  those  raised  on  lowlands ;  and  by 
others  that  surface  irrigation  is  much  better  for  oranges  than  any  other 
system  j  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  latter  theory  is  neai^est  the 
correct  one.  Oranges  can  have  too  much  water,  which  is  doubtlei^s  the 
case  at  Guaymas. 

About  73  per  cent,  of  the  oranges  shipped  through  this  port  come  from 
Hermosillo,  but  the  shipping  bills  are  all  made  from  Guaymas  for  the 
reason  that  the  through  rate  from  that  place  is  less  than  from  Hermo- 
sillo, 90  miles  this  side. 
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Beport  of  oranges  exported  into  the  United  States  from  the  BepHblio  of  Mexico  during  the 
pear  ISttl,  cw  shoic^n  by  the  records  of  the  United  States  donsulate  at  Negates y  Sonorat 
Mexico, 

[Duty  per  box,  25  cenU.] 


Shifiped  to— - 


Clticaea,I]l 

KaosoB  City.  Mo 

Omaha,  Kebr .  

▲Ibaqaerqoe,  N.  Mex. 

Tac«on«  Ariz , 

Benson,  Axis 

St.  Paul.  Minn    

Sfc.Jo.Mo , 

Denver,  Colo , 

Topeika,Kan8 

San  Francisco,  Cal  . . . . 
liOa  Anceleft.  Cal 


Total  shipped  in  1889  . 
Tota]  ahipped  in  1888  . 


Freight  per 
lOOpoooda, 

United 
States  cur- 
rency. 


$1.25 
1.12| 
I.I2I 
I.12I 


1.25 
1.12| 

l.*25 
1.25 


Orang^eii. 


Barreb.    Boxes.      Bulk. 


15 


21 
110 


2,673 

4,636 
256 
371 
100 
139 

1^332 
708 

1.603 


1,036 
836 


13.190 
4,030 


5,000 


50.000 
40,000 


95,000 
120,000 


First  cost. 


Mexican 
cnrrency. 


$4,990.00 

8,6i2.00 
450.00 
788.00 
271.50 
278.00 

2,664.00 
.1,416.00 

3,306.00 
400.00 

2.467.00 
672.00 


26,324.50 
5,428.40 


Aniericau 
cnrroncy. 


$3,787.41 

6, 544. 10 

341.55 

598. 09 

206.07 

211.00 

2. 02L  98 

1,074.74 

2.  500.  25 

303.00 

l,87i.45 

510. 05 


19,980.29 
4, 120. 16 


NOTB. — Weight  of  a  box  of  oranges.  70  ponnds  j^'ons ;  measurement,  2|  onbio  feet.  Nambor  of 
"ans^  in  a  box,  aboat  ono  hundred  oncl  forty -five.  A  car-load  is  2(1,000  ponnds,  and  any  weight  in  ex- 
MB  la  charged  for  at  car-load  r  ites.    Mexican  silver,  .759  (form  148). 


Delos  H.  Smith, 

Consul. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Nogales^  MexicOj  1890. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  TOBAGO. 

BEPORT  BT  CONSUL  SAWYER,  OF  TRINIDAD. 

Tobago,  a  small  romantic  island  of  tbe  Caribbean,  is  situated  20  miles 
northeast  of  Trinidad,  fn  latitude  lio  2-9'  north  and  longitude  60®  12-43' 
west. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  were  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  third  voy- 
age. Fowley,  who  wrote  in  the  last  century,  st.ates  that  the  great 
navigator  gave  this  island  the  appellation  of  Tobago,  from  a  notion 
that  it  resembled  a  tubical  instrument  so  called  by  the  Indians  with 
which  they  inhaled  the  fnmes  of  tobacco.  The  formation  of  the  island 
and  its  physical  aspect  are  picturesque,  with  conical  hills  which  descend 
from  ridges  nearly  2,000  feet  high  and  18  miles  in  length.  The  early 
inhabitants  were  Caribs,  but  Tobago  has  since  been  depopulated  by 
sanguinary  conflicts,  and,  like  Trinidad,  she  has  none  of  the  original 
]>opulation. 

The  British  flag  was  first  set  in  Tobago  in  1608,  soon  after  Raleigh's 
uiifortunnte  expedition  to  Trinidad  and  the  Orinoco  in  1695,  but 
although  James  I  laid  claim  to  the  island,  the  English  were  soon  driven 
off  by  the  Caribs.  In  1032  the  Dutch  formed  a  settlement,  but  were 
driven  off  by  the  Spauiai  ds  of  Trinidad.    In  1662  Tobago  was  granted 
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to  the  French,  and  }u  1684  it  was  declared  a  neutral  Mand  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  In  after  years  the  treaty  was  broken,  and  the 
English,  French,  Dutch,  or  Spanish  severally  held  control  of  the  island, 
according  to  the  fate  of  war.  During  the  straggle  for  the  possession 
of  the  West  Indies  later  on  Tobago  was  frequently  the  scene  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  battles;  her  harbors  (Scarborough  and  Plymouth), 
places  of  rendezvous  for  squadrons,  of  ships  of  war,  and  transports  of 
soldiers  with  Rodney,  de  Grasse,  Binks,  D'Eatree,  and  others  in  com- 
mand. But  Rodney's  great  victory  off  Dominica  in  1782,  however,  estab- 
lished  England's  supremacy  in  the  Caribbean,  although  it  was  not  until 
1803  that  the  Frencli  surrendered  Tobago,  which  was  eventually  ceded 
in  perpetuity  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814. 

It  has  since  been  a  colony,  with  its  own  administrator,  legislative 
council,  customs,  police,  etc.,  under  the  governor  of  the  Windward 
Islands  until  1889. 

POPULATION. 

Sugar  and  cotton  were  early  cultivated  in  Tobago,  and  as  negro 
slavery  was  considered  indispensable  in  the  cultivation  of  these  staples, 
until  Wilberforce  struck  it  down  in  1834,  the  planters  of  Tobago  ob- 
tained their  slaves  from  Africa  or  the  adjacent  islands.  Although  this 
hot,  humid  climate,  so  near  the  equator,  is  unhealthy  and  forbidding  to 
the  Caucasian  race,  it  is  healthy  to  the  negro,  it  being  his  natural  ele- 
ment, where  he  thrives  and  multiplies.  After  more  than  two  hundred 
years  since  the  whites  (either  French,  Dutch,  or  English)  and  the 
blacks  had  settled  in  Tobago  the  population,  like  that  of  the  other 
islands,  is  now  nearly  all  negroes,  but  few  Caucasians  remaining. 

The  population  of  Tobago  in  1881  was  as  follows :  Europeans,  109  j 
Africans,  15,172 ;  Mulattos,  2,870.  Total,  18,151.  The  population  of 
Trinidad  in  1881  was  153,128. 

LAND. 

There  are  73,313  acres  of  land  on  the  island,  about  10,000  of  which  are 
under  cultivation.  There  are  2,500  acres  of  Crown  lands,  the  remainder 
of  the  island  being  covered  with  forests.  Prices  of  land  near  the  vil- 
lages are  from  £15  ($75)  to  JC20  ($100)  per  acre,  and  in  other  places  as 
low  as  £1  ($5)  per  acre,  the  soil  being  very  fertile. 

THE  CRUSOE  CAVE. 

The  Crusoe  cave  is  situated  on  the  west  coast,  10  miles  from  Scarbor- 
ough,  and  it  is  said  that  this  cave  was  the  abode  of  that  celebrated 
mythical  shipwrecked  mariner  and  his  Indian  man  Friday.  This  is  a 
])ure  fiction  and  never  had  m\y  existence  save  in  the  imagination  of  the 
author,  who  never  saw  Tobago.  The  idea  was  borrowed  from  Alexan- 
der Selkirk,  and  many  still  confound  Tobago  with  Juan  Fernandez, 
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although  that  inland  is  lu  the  Pacific.  But  iu  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  Tobago  appeared  a  long  way  from  England.  !New  discoveries 
aiid  South  Sea  wonders  were  retold,  reprinted,  and  repictured  by  the 
drama  until  such  imaginations  culminated  in  the  bursting  of  the  great 
South  Sea  bubble. 

ANNEXATION  OF  TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO. 

The  annexation  came  into  effect  January  1, 1889,  the  appellation  of  the 
united  colony  being  "  Trinidad  and  Tobago."  Local  self-government  is 
preserved  to  each  island  as  much  as  it  can  be  in  a  Crown  colony.  It  is 
free  trade  between  the  islands  as  between  the  American  States,but  the 
customs  and  revenues  of  each  island  are  separate.  Each  city  or  town 
has  its  own  local  government,  but  all  other  powers  are  with  the  gov- 
ernor, legislative  council,  and  judges,  at  the  capitol  in  Port  of  Spain. 
The  highest  office  in  Tobago  is  a  commissioner,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  governor,  and  Tobago  has  two  members  of  the  legislative  council, 
one  of  thefti  being  the  commissioner.  The  judges  have  to  i>erform 
judicial  duties  in  both  islands. 

LABOR. 

Labor  in  Tobago  is  very  low,  jn  most  cases  a  common  laborer  receiv- 
ing only  16  cents  per  day.  This  is  owing  to  that  inexorable  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  where  there  is  a  large  supply  of  laborers  and  but  few 
capitalists. 

OANB  CULTIVATION. 

The  sugar  estates  of  Tobago  are  all  cultivated  more  or  less  on  tbe 
Metairie  system,  which  has  been  the  custom  since  1845. 

The  labor  system  was  thrown  into  confusion  throughout  the  West 
Indies  by  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  after  slavery  the  Metairie 
system  was  adopted  in  Tobago,  which  is  this: 

The  planter  allows  the  metayer  a  certain  portion  of  land  rent  free, 
on  which  he  is  bound  to  plant  canes  and  to  keep  them  in  proper  culti- 
vation. A  piece  of  land  is  also  generally  allowed  him  to  plant  his 
ground  provisions.  The  canes  grown  by  the  metayer  are  cut  by  him 
at  a  time  when  he  is  required  to  do  so  by  the  manager  of  the  estate, 
and  are  carried  to  the  mill  in  carts  supplied  by  the  estate,  and  are  there 
ground  at  the  cost  of  the  metayer. 

The  sugar  is  then  divided,  one-half  going  to  the  estate  and  the  other 
to  the  metayer.  The  latter  also  receives  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
molasses. 

This  system  has  its  faults,  and  certainly  it  is  not  conducive  to  high 
class  cultivation;  but  it  is  convenient  in  Tobago,  where  there  is  but 
little  capital,  and  where  they  have  no  vacuum  pans,  and  but  few  of  the 
late  improvements  on  the  estates. 
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ESTATES. 

What  is  called  a  farm  in  New  England  is  called  a  plantation  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  an  estate  in  the  Indies.  A  few  acres  of  land 
growing  sugar-canes  is  called  a  sugar  estate,  or  some  land  havingr  ^ 
number  (large  or  small)  of  cocoa  trees  is  a  cocoa  estate.  In  1884  To- 
bago had  fifty-six  estates,  so  called;  twenty-four  of  these  are  worked 
by  steam,  and  the  others  by  water,  wind,  or  cattle. 

In  consequence  of  the  sugar  depression  many  of  the  estates  bave 
been  abandoned^  and  those  remaining  are  in  a  bad  condition  for  isrant 
of  capital  to  keep  them  in  repair,  which  has  intensified  the  quarrels 
between  the  planter  and  metayer.  The  judicial  reform  in  Trinidad 
during  1888  has  now  placed  Tobago  in  a  state  of  turmoil,  as  by  tbe 
revival  of  in  forma  pauperis  in  the  colony  many  metayers  have  brought 
suits  against  the  planters  before  the  courts  of  Tobago.  But  there  is  no 
rioting  or  bloodshed.  There  is  much  talk  and  denunciation  pro  and  cod 
and  some  criticism  by  the  press ;  but  the  unpleasant  differences  are 
being  adjusted  in  a  civilized  and  constitutional  manner. 

SUBSIDIZED   STEAM  SERVICE. 

A  contract  has  been  made  between  this  Government  and  Messrs. 
Turnbull,  Stewart  &  Co.,  of  Port  of  Spain,  whereby  the  latter  agree, 
for  the  consideration  of  £5,000  ($l!5,000)  annual  subsidy  to  run  a  semi- 
monthly line  of  passenger  and  mail  steamers  between  New  York  and 
Port  of  Spain,  and  also  to  furnish  small  steamers  to  ply  between  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago  and  around  the  islands. 

The  first  steamer  sailed  from  Trinidad  for  New  York  on  April  1, 
and  the  line  has  continued  to  make  successful  voyages  of  eight  and 
nine  days'  passage  during  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  cargoes  of  sugar  and  cocoa  these  ships  have 
carried  much  fruit,  especially  of  oranges  and  limes,  that  are  well 
received  in  the  New  York  markets. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  produce  from  Tobago,  com- 
mencing 1794  and  ending  1809,  and  for  1827  to  1862. 

Exports  from  Tohago  hy  articles. 
1794  to  1809. 


Tears. 

Sugar. 

MolaB- 
sea. 

Rum. 

Shrub. 

Cotton. 

Teara. 

Sugar. 

Mo- 
lasses. 

Rum. 

Shrub. 

Cotton. 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797.   .. 
1798  ... 
1799 

1800  .. 

1801  .. 

8,317 
6.071 
7,446 
7.858 
9,  792 
i:{.  077 
10,276 
11,411 

Punch- 

com. 

91 

301 

42 

4 

"isi 

1,383 
662 

Punch- 
eons. 
4,998 
4,368 
5,693 
4,893 
7,415 
7,669 
6.429 
7,686 

Punch- 
eons. 

i 

1 
i 

4 

5 
24 

Pounds 

454,500 

327, 150 

401, 100 

73.650 

2  \  9.^0 

7,950 

9,000 

31,000 

1802.... 
1803.... 
1804.... 

1805  .. 

1806  .. 
1807... 
1808  .. 
1809... 

Hogs- 
heads. 
13,300 
8,121 
11,044 
13,215 
12.580 
10,440 
10,775 
11. 151 

Punch- 
eons. 
585 

95 
381 
920 
655 
686 
206 

78 

Punch- 
eons. 
7,864 
5,436 
6,390 
8,621 
8,  192 
9.006 
7.9!»4 
7,663 

Punch- 
eons. 
80 
15 
14 
■    16 
20 
24 
22 
19 

Pounds. 
24.150 
26.400 
19.200 
36,400 
29.250 
t«e,050 
20,400 
at  350 
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Exports  from  Tobago  by  artiolea — Continued. 
1827  to  1862.       < 


Years. 


1828.- 
18^».. 
1830  . 
1S31  . 
1832- . 

1834  . 
1835.. 
IKjS  . 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1840  . 
1S41.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 
1844  . 


Sugar. 


OwU. 
86,054 
137, 151 
119,436 
107, 94? 
133,825 
126,007 
104,965 
88.722 
85,003 
122,464 
98,010 
76,820 
83.565 
62,209 
40,032 
40,408 
62,845 
58,001 


Bum.     Molasses. 


QaUont. 
362,440 
604,728 
403,324 
400,440 
402,  L32 
837,016 
274;  940 
272.284 
31U100 
375, 876 
325,0)8 
244,424 
206,364 
174,736 
102,656 
134,060 
110. 200 
110, 176 


(hoU. 
1,543 
8,746 
2,289 
787 
1,868 
17.493 
16.  758 
12,400 
5,764 
13,702 
10,048 
6,783 
5,601 
4,7^ 
2,688 
4,840 
10,200 
14,200 


Years. 


1845 
1846. 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1864 
1855 
1856 
1867. 
1858, 
1860. 
1860 
1861. 
1862. 


Sugar. 


OwU. 
63,037 
45,433 
72, 203 
63,346 
56,463 
47,730 
50,514 
66.870 
57, 3i7 
4.),  844 
41,  788 
47, 147 
48,006 
67, 147 
69,  330 
59, 052 
50,013 
83,168 


Ram. 


Molasses. 


OaUong. 

Owtg. 

157,514 

7,330 

111,612 

t:l?. 

263.904 

139.978 

2,070 

120,302 

5,775 

114.648 

3,255 

134,604 

1,401 

149, 020 

1,438 

130,206 

1, 522 

157.084 

787 

117. 140 

388 

176.116 

2,200 

104,706 

2,257 

14:J,428 

1.648 

147, 014 

2.456 

1  Oil,  047 

1,207 

100,608 

1.123 

110,036 

4,006 

JSxports  of  Tobago  by  countries. 

Year. 

To  Unitod 
Kinfi^oia. 

To  Colonies. 

Elsewhere. 

Total. 

1870 

£64,208 
71.45* 
76, 252 
42,013 
37.008 
26,081 
26,414 
8.553 
21,547 
27, 800 

£6,047 
5,871 
6.934 
!>,  782 
5.173 
3.218 
6.201 
0,791 
8,433 
7,451 

£200 
285 
396 
4u0 

5,774 
12.320 

5, 822 
547 

2,027 

3,640 

£70.  445 
77,7-28 
83,582 
48,245 
48,603 
41.416 
38.370 
18,891 
32,007 
38,000 

1880 

18B1 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885         .                 .            ...    * 

1888 

1887  

1888 

Total: 

401,434 
($1,026,883.20) 

64,901 
($311,524.80) 

32,  :{6l 
($155,332.80) 

499  106 

($2,395,708.80) 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  exports  from  Tobago  for  the  years 
1887  and  1888,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  his  honor  the  com- 
missioner: 

ExporU  of  Tobago  by  articles. 


1887. 

1888. 

Values,  1888. 

Cattle 

head.. 

350 
113 
654,627 
769 
1,961 
154 
205 

327 

147 

669, 3-a 

666 

1,739 

83 

91 

£      8.  d. 

1,962    0    0 
551    5    0 

Cotfotk 

..^ „ bajM. 

Cocoa-nuts 

Fowls 

.-    doxAfi.. 

2,098    0    0 
499  10    9 

Q^jgts          - 

8^9  10    9 

Hides       

16  12    9 

910  12    9 

old  metal 

.^00  12    9 

^nles     

6 

^851 

1,235 

144 

209 

1 

22 

376 

8.168 

2,870} 

8 

530 

928 

155 

204 

3 

39 

348 

3,140 

2,4931 

120  12    9 

Holasscs -- 

Pius 

puncheons.. 

1, 325  12    9 
696  12    9 

Rum 

Sheep   - 

puncheons.. 

930  12    9 
153  12    9 

Shell. 

.           -_     PAAAfl     _ 

3  12    9 

TnrtlM -    --  

23    8    9 

Wood  fnil 

PUntalns 

Sugar 

cords.. 

bonches.. 

hogsheads.. 

348    0    0 

78  10    0 

24,036    5    0 

Total 

85, 820    0    9 

*  And  10  barrels. 
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Imports  into  Tobago  by  oountries. 


Yean. 

From  United 
Kingdom. 

From 
Colonies. 

Blsewhere. 

Total 

1879... 

£11,090 
6,529 
35,051 
24,376 
25,029 
12,046 
16.326 
11,665 
18,669 
16, 752 

*26,iu7 
38.462 
26,205 
22,531 
21,631 
20,689 
14,169 
8,827 
9,369 
11.485 

£12 
147 
325 

20 
833 

43 
263 

17 

78 
1,610 

£37,369 
45,138 

1880 

1881  

50  981 

1P82 

46,927 

47  003 

1883  

1884 

33.658 
30,758 
20.499 
23,117 
28,847 

1885 ^ 

1886 • 

1887 

1888 

Total 

172,423 
($827, 630. 40) 

199,625 
($057, 200) 

2.848 
($13,670.40) 

372,887 
($1,789,857.69) 

Revenue  and  expenditures  of  Tobago, 


Year. 


1879 
1880 

1881 
1883 
1883 
1884 


J^yenae. 


£11,501 
14, 003 
16,830 
13,661 
14, 175 
11,370 


Bxpend- 
itnre. 


£11, 726 
13, 514 
14,844 
13, 748 
14,223 
13,481 


Year. 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 


Bevenue. 


£10, 825 
8.831 
9,386 
10,489 
8,600 


Sxpend- 
itore. 


£12.031 
9,629 
6.994 
8.155 
9.863 


Shipping  at  TobagOj  entered  and  cleared. 


Year. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


Carried  in 
Brittahveesels. 


£10, 042 
14,504 
14,253 
48,786 
97,680 

106. 734 

100. 735 


Total 
carried. 


£11,152 
14.504 
15,881 
50,514 
98, 976 
107,570 
102,048 


Year. 


1887. 


Total. 


Carried  in 
British  veseels. 


£86,763 
8a  047 
111,390 


679,834 
($3,263,203.20) 


Totnl 
carried. 


£87,049 
88^704 
111,892 


668,285 
($3,803,768) 


Market  rates  at  Scarborough,  Tobago ,  1889. 


Horned  cattle $48.99 

Horses 120.00 

Sheep 6.00 

Goats 2.40 

Swine 7.20 

Beef per  pound..        .14 

American  family  beef do 10 

>9utton  ,. do 20 

Pork do 16 

Venison do 16 

Fowls do 12 

Fish...  do  ...        .08 

Millt porquart..        .06 

Fro^h  and  salt  batter per  pound . .       .36 

Cheese do 32 

Floor per  barrel..      7.50 

Bread perpound..       .06 


Rice: 

White per  bag  of  160  pounds..    $6.00 

Yellow do....      &60 

Betall  (white) perpound..       .02| 

Coffee -....do 20 

Tea do M 

Muscovado  sugar do 06 

Common  sugar do 08 

Reflnedsngar do  ...       .14 

Salt per  bushel..       .40 

Beer   perdozen..      2.40 

Leaf  tobacco perpound..       .48 

Brandy per  bottle..      1.33 

Old  rum  do 60 

Common  rum do 40 

Eeroseneoil 10 

Cocoanutoil ., .16 


THE  PRINCIPAL  MERCHANTS. 


Tbo  following  i8  a  list  of  tlie  principal  merchants  and  shop-keepers 
in  Scarborougli :  John  McCall  &  Co.,  Edward  Keens  &  Co.,  Gteorge 
Agard  &  Co.,  Henderson  &  Co.,  S.  B.  Isaacs  &  Co.,  Thomas  Blakelyj 
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Jr.,  James  Hamilton,  J.  A.  Robertson,  Henry  Panting,  Bichard  Mur- 
dock,  John  Solomon,  Thomas  Panting,  William  Simmons,  Keens  & 
Carew  (colonial  dispensary),  Bosa  Elliot  (druggist),  H.  H.  McEachnie 
(drufcgist),  S.  J,  Gordon,  A.  S.  King,  and  0.  H.  Ironside  (spirit  deal- 
era).  Boarding- houses  are  kept  by  Mrs.  Ironsides,  Miss  Willington, 
Mias  Palmer,  and  Mrs.  Brebner.  The  want  of  a  good  hotel  is  recog- 
nized. 

The  crop  of  sugar  for  1889  is  estimated  at  3,000  hogsheads,  all  mus- 
<k>vado. 

MosBS  H.  Sawysb, 

Consul. 
I3nitbi>  States  Gonsxtlatb, 

THnidady  September  1, 1880. 


IlfDDSTRIES  OF  TRINIDAD. 

BBFOBT  BT  CONSUL  SAWTJBK, 
SUOAB-OANES. 

After  experimenting  with  forty-three  kinds  of  sugar-canes  in  this 
colony  six  only  ha^e  been  accepted  as  well  adapted  to  this  soil  and  cli- 
uiate«  namely,  Otaheite,  Bourbon,  Oiaut-Scarlet,  Transparent,  Congo, 
and  Bed  Bibbon. 

But  the  Otaheite  cane  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  plains  of 
Trinidad,  Bourbon  being  next  in  favor.  The  others  are  planted  in  cer- 
tain localities  requiring  hardiness  or  some  other  peculiarity  according 
to  ihe  notion  of  the  planters.  Otaheite  is  the  cane  of  canes.  It  is  of 
a  beautiful  golden  color  and  grows  to  a  large  size  and  height,  which  it 
preserves  for  many  years.  On  some  of  the  richest  lands  of  Trinidad 
Otaheite  has  been  known  to  ratoon  successfully  for  twenty-three  years. 

SUGAB-MAKINO. 

Common  prbeess. — ^The  canes  having  been  pressed  by  machinery  at 
the  mill,  the  juice  is  pumped  into  clarifiers,  whence  it  is  run  into  the 
<^n  batteries  known  as  ^'  copper  walls,"  where  it  is  boiled  into  sugar 
and  run  into  coolers.  After  cooling  it  is  packed  iu  hogsheads  or  tierces 
and  left  to  drain  into  tanks  beneath,  and  this  molasses  is  pumped  into 
puncheons.  This  is  muscovado  sugar.  By  this  process  not  more  than 
75  p^  cent,  of  saccharine  matter  is  saved.  This  sugar,  that  is  of  a  very 
dark  color,  is  mostly  shipped  to  the  United  States  for  refining  purposes. 
It  is  wet  and  heavy  with  the  molasses  it  contains  that  continually  drains 
from  it  for  several  weeks.  The  losses  of  saccharine  and  drainage  must 
be  nearly  50  per  cent. 
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Concrete  process. — The  cane  jaice  is  pumped  firom  the  mill  to  tiia 
olarifiers,  where  it  is  purified  and  then  passed  ou  to  the  trays,  where 
it  is  conceQtrated  up  to  about  3(P  Bauin6.  The  sirup  now  passes  into 
the  drum  (a  large  revolving  cylinder  about  10  by  4  feet,  containing 
spiral  blades  of  iron)  at  one  end  and  out  at  the  other  end,  during  which 
time  it  is  exposed  to  hot  air  drawn  through  the  drum  by  a  fon.  The 
concrete  leaves  the  drum  at  a  temperature  of  about  20(P  Fahr.,  and  is 
then  put  into  bags,  where  it  soon  becomes  quite  hard,  and  is  ready  for 
shipment  in  a  few  hours.  There  is  no  drainage^  no  molasses.  From 
the  time  the  juice  enters  the  trays  till  it  leaves  \he  drum  is  forty-five 
minutes.  One  concretor  evaporates  about  450  gallons  of  juice  per  hoar. 
The  test  is  from  80  to  84  per  cent. 

Centrifugal  process. — The  juice  having  run  from  the  clarifiers  into  the 
batteries  or  copper  walls,  it  is  boiled  into  sirup  of  about  28^  Baum^ 
and,  then  transferred  to  the  open  steam  pans,  where  it  is  boiled  into 
sugar.  It  is  then  run  into  oscillators  and  a  few  hours  afterwards  placed 
in  boxes  known  as  coolers,  where  it  remains  for  several  days.  It  is  now 
completed  by  being  dried  in  centrifugals,  the  evolutions  of  which  are 
fifteen  hundred  to  a  minute. 

These  sugars  test  from  88  to  93  per  cent,  of  saccharine.  They  are 
packed  in  bags  and  generally  shipped  to  the  United  States  for  refining 
purposes.  They  are  of  brown  color  and  dry^  and  the  process  of  making 
is  economical. 

The  vacuum  pan  process, — When  the  sirup  has  been  boiled  in  the 
copper  walls  to  Baum6  of  28^,  instead  of  being  run  into  open  steam 
pans,  it  goes  into  air-tight  vacuum  pans,  where  it  is  reboiled  and  then 
is  sent  to  the  coolers  and  afterwards  into  the  centrifugals.  It  is  always 
packed  in  bags.  This  process  gives  a  test  of  97  to  99  per  cent,  of  saccha- 
rine matter  and  is  the  most  superior  process  known  for  making  sugar. 

The  higher  qualities  of  these  crystals  are  of  a  beautiful  light  color, 
being  prepared  for  use  without  further  refining.  They  are  all  shipped 
to  Europe.  The  lower  qualities,  called  dark  crystals,  are  sometimes 
shipped  to  the  United  States,  as  they  will  bear  further  refining.  They 
are  always  packed  in  bags,  as  the  centrifugal  part  of  the  process  con- 
verts the  wet  or  moist  portions  contained  therein  into  dry  sugar. 

This  process  has  the  advantage  of  making  molasses  into  sugar.  This 
is  a  beautiful  golden  color,  and  is  much  used  in  this  colony.  The  sur- 
plus is  packed  in  bags  and  shipped  to  Europe  and  occasionally  to  the 
United  States. 

As  a  vacuum  pan  can  be  introduced  into  the  machinery  of  a  sugar 
estate  for  $50,000,  the  productions  of  saccharine  thereby  amounting  to 
about  97  to  99  per  cent,  and  the  price  of  crystal  sugars  being  25  per 
cent,  higher  than  those  of  muscavado,  the  vacuum  pan  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical process  of  them  all. 

During  the  sugar  depression  of  the  past  few  years,  until  1889,  the 
vacuum-pan  sugar  estates  of  Trinidad  were  doing  a  fairly  prosperous 
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boslness,  while  the  estates  having  the  other  processes  were  going  into 
bankruptcy^  and  this  was  the  condition  throughout  the  West  Indies. 

In  order  to  save  themselves  from  utter  bankruptcy  many  owners  of 
the  estates  introduced  the  vacuum-pan  process. 

THE  nonaBATION  TAX. 

As  the  abolition  of  the  export  tax  on  sugars  by  those  colonies  or 
States  desiring  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  reduced  import  duties  on 
the  same  in  the  United  States  became  necessary,  the  Trinidad  Govern- 
ment decided  to  forego  the  usual  annual  levy  of  an  export  tax  on  sugar 
January  1,  1889,  and  to  transfer  the  same  to  what  it  pleased  to  term  an 
*<  immigration  tax."  Many  of  the  shippers  of  sugar  to  the  United  States 
at  once  got  into  a  controversy  with  the  i^merican  consul,  as  he  refused 
to  sign  their  invoices  unless  the  immigration  taxes  were  inserted  therein^ 
which  they  at  first  refused  to  do.  The  consul  was  acting  under  instruc- 
tions, and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  his  course  was  right. 

SUGAB  ESTATES  IN  TRINIDAD. 

[Indosure  in  Consul  Sawyer's  report.] 

Number  and  names  of  the  sugar  estates  in  the  colony ^  to  whom  hehnging,  and  the  quantity 
and  description  of  sugar  inade  on  each  estate,  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1889. 

(Compiled  ttom  information  furnished  by  the  owners  or  agents  of  the  rariona  estates.    J.  Cunning. 

ham.    September  27, 1889.] 


Names  of  estates. 


Names  of  owners. 


Descriptdon  of  sugar  made. 


No.  of 
hogs- 


Oounty  €if  OuTDni, 

Adela 

Bonne  Aventure 


Bi«ohin  Castle , 

Camden 

Caronl    Uxlne,    comprising 

Frederick,  MoLeod  Plain. 

Washington,  St.Marie,  and 

Corfpe. 

rd 


CODOOJ 


Sdinburgh 

Endeavour 

Bspennsa  and  ProvidMioe. 


Bxohange.... 

Leonlce 

MilU)ii 

MonPlaUir. 


Mod  Jaloax 

Mount  Pleasant,  Forres  Park, 
0«dar  Hill,  and  Diamond. 

Perseverance 

Do 

Petersfleld  , 


Phoenix  Park . 
Plaissxice 


Bivolet.. 
StOlsir. 


J.E.Coryat 

C.  Tennant,  Sons  &  Co.,  London. 

Gregor  Tnrubnll  &  Co.,  Glasgow. 

John  Gumming 

Grogor  Tnmbull  &  Co.,  Glasgow. 


C.  Tennant,  Sons  k.  Co.,  London 


N.W.Brunton 

R.  de  Verteail 

W.  F.  Burnley  &  Co.,  Limited, 
Glasgow. 

John  Gumming 

H.Cornilliao 

C. Tennant,  Rons  St.  Co., London. 

Heirs  of  F.  Zuroher.  In  chan- 
cery, W.  Howatson,  receiver. 

Kelly,  heirs  of  Anne 

G.T.  Fen  wick 


Audley  C.  Miles,  Bristol 

John  Gumming 

Colonial  Company,  Limited,  Lon- 
don. 

W.  F.  Burnley  &  Co.,  Limited, 
Glasgow. 

0. Tennant,  Sons  &  Co.,  London 

Gregor  Tumbull  &  Co.,  Glasgow 

Heirs  of  F.  Zuroher.    Tn  cban* 

eery,  W.  Howatson,  receiver. 


Common  process . . 
Conlxifogal,  395; 
process,  192. 

Vacuum  pan 

Common  process. . 
Vacuum  pan 


Centrifagal,  256;    ooiomon 

process,  150. 

Common  process 

...do    

Centrifugal,  1781 ;  common 

process,  124. 

Centrifugal 

Comuion  process 

...do..... 

...do 


.do. 
.do. 


Vacuum  pan 

Common  process . 
...do 


Centiifagal . 


Centrifugal.  iOl ; 
process,  74. 

Centrifugal 

Common  process.. 


251 

587 

2,531 
1,015 
8,202 


406 

292 

575 

1,905 

1,275 
172 
318 
788 

230 
1,218 

857 
728 
850 


475 


341 
142 
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Number  itnd  name$  qfths  sugar  estates  in  ike  colony ,  etc. — Continiied. 


Kuneof  0*t«te«. 


Names  of  owners. 


Description  of  sugar  made. 


He.  of 

,bo«. 


CknuUy  cf  Osfwni— Cont'd. 

St.  Helena 

Spring  and  Caraoaa 

Trafalgar 

Waterloo 

Wilderness 

Woodford  Lodge 


(hunty  ^fSL  Os^rge. 


a.  TumboJl  Sc  Co.,  Glasgow.... 

J.Henderson 

Ambard  &,  Cadet.  In  chancery, 
Wm.  Scott  Kemahan,  receiver. 

John  Camming 

J.W.Warren    

OeO.  Fitt  and  S.  Henderson 


CentjriAigal 

...do 

Common  pToceas 


Yaounm  pan  ..  . 
Common  process. 
Centrlfagal , 


Araivf  uex  and  Barataria  . 

Champ  Elys6es 

Dinsley 

ElSooore... 


Garden  and  Bonair . 


Golden  Grove 

La  Florissante 

Laurel  Hill  and  Cane  Farm. 

Hacoya  and  Eldorado 


Andr6  Blasini,  Paris 

Dr.  de  Boissiere 

T.C.Pile 

Colonial  Company,LimIted,Lon- 
>   don.  • 

W.  F.  Bamley  &  Co.,  Limited, 
Glasgow.  .. 

F.W.LeBlano 

do. 


Vacuo  ji  pan 

Common  process. 

Yacnnrnpan 

Concrete 


Orange  Grere 

Paradise 

Biver  and  Cascade 

StAngnstin  Uslne,  St  Gill, 
and  Streatham  Lodge. 

St.  Clair 


Yalsayn  and  Caroni  .. 
Woodbrook 


Chvnty  of  SU  P^lriek, 
BeUeVue 


Colombia  and  Lochmaben  . 


LaBetraite 

L'Bnvieose 

MonD6air 

Persorerance  and  St  John 
Ste.  Marie,  B6anlien,andMon 
Plaisir. 


Heirs  of  P.  Zurobcr.  In  chan- 
cery, W.  Howatson,  receiver. 

W.  F.  Burnley  &,  Co.,  Limited, 
Glasgow. 

do 

Credi'jors  of  Campl>ell  Hannay. 

N.W.Brunton , 

Creditors  of  A.  Ambard  &.  Son. 
In  chancery,  J.  Caroming,  re- 
ceiver. 

W.  F.  Burnley  &,  Co.,  Limited, 
Glasgow. 

Paul  Giuseppi.  In  chaucery,  J. 
Cnmming,  receiver. 

W.  F.  Burnley  &,  Co., Limited. 
Glasgow. 


C.  Tennant,  Sons  ft  Co.,  London 

Colonial  Company,Limited,  Lon- 
don. 

G.  Tumbnll  Sc  Co.,  Glasgow 

John  Cnmming 

C.  Tennant,  Sons  Sc  Co.,  London 
Heirs  of  John  K.  Welch,  Londou 
Gregor  Tumbnll  &  Co  ,  Glattgow 


Common  pruceMs  . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


873 
S0O 


2,  #28 
2S8 
715 

it  877 


1,736 

10 

442 


871 
1.1» 


Voonnmpan '  8,402 

Contrifngol ;  240 

Common  process t  838 

Vacuum  pan I  2,379 


Common  process. 

..  do 

Vacnnmpan 


Yaonum  pan,  366 ;  Common 

process,  46. 
Yacaampan 


Cmnmon  process. 

— do  

Centiifupal  

Vaonum  pan 

Cenirifugul , 


501 

232 
"li"S7 


Oountif  <3f  Victoria, 


Ben  Lomond 

Bien  Yenue  and  La  Fortan6 

Bronte 

Bnen  Intentx)  and  Broomage 
Cedar  Grove  Ua'ne,  compris- 
ing Palmists,  Canaan,  and 
Philippine. 
Concorde 


Craignish 

Kiswlck 

Ksperance 

FJrfield  

Friendship  (B.). 

Gnaracara 

Harmony  Hall . . 


Hermitage 

Hope 

Hindostan 

Invei*no«s 

Jordan  nUl 

La  Resource 

Lothians 

MalgrAtont    Glenrov, 
Fnendahip. 


and 


C.  Tennant,  Sons  4l  Co.,  London. 

...do , 

M.  Lennon  and  heirs  of  G.  Shine. 
C.  Tennant,  Sons  &  Co.,  London 
James  Lament,  Glasgow 


Colonial  Company,  Limited,  Lou- 
don. 

G.  Liddelow 

J.  Palmer 

E.  Cipriani 

G.  Turnbull  &.  Co.,  Glasgow 

Mrs.  Rowbot  torn 

Q.KelIy 

Colonial  Company,  limited,  Lon- 
don. 

C.  Tennant,  Sons  &  Co.,  London 

P.  Mcintosh 

CD-McLean  

C.  Tenuant,  Sun^  &.  Co.,  Lomlon. 

M.  Lennou  and  heirs  of  G.  Shine 

Price  Bros..  London 

G.  Tnmbull  Se  Co.,  Glasgow. . . . , 

C.  Tennant,  Sons  Jl  Co.,  London. 


Common  process 

Yacnura  pan  

Common  process. 

...  do 

Vacu  m  pan 


Common  process. 


.do. 
..do. 
,  do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


...do 

...do 

...do 

Ccutrifngal 

Common  process., 
...do..... 


Yacnumpan. 


401 

210 

861 
15S 
437 
685 

116 

"2,'S 


541 
2,116 

578 
2,1m 


645 

404 
45 

2.M 
183 
276 
46 
1,3S0 

414 
100 
800 

1.643 
€74 
244 
482 

1,690 
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Ifumber  and  name$  of  the  %ugar  estates  in  the  odony,  ete, — Cantioaed. 


Kame  or  estates. 

Kamee  of  owners. 

Description  of  sujcar  made. 

Naof 
how- 
heads. 

Vtt^r  Orsnt 

C.  Tennant.  Sons  &  Co.,  London . 

G.  Tumbull  it,  Co.,  Glaa^ow 

J.  A.  MoQuaide.    In  ohanoery. 
A.  Riddeil,  receiver. 

Heirs  of  Robert  Wilson,  Dublin. 

Colonial  Company,  Limited, Lon- 
don. 

John Cnmmlne  .....r. .......... 

452 

"■"rfi  Pliiiflan<*f» .., 

Ceutrifagal 

636 

Kefarm  and  Fortltade 

Common  process......*...*. 

633 

Retrexieh 

do 

406 

T«roubft 

Common  process,  705 ;  con- 
crete. 576. 
Common  orocess ....* 

1,280 
1,838 
1,660 
7,618 

"W^llliiKtoo,     PictoD,     and 
LHamfiies. 

WUliaiusviUeand  Brothers.. 

ITsine    St.  I£adelalue,   com- 

Colonial  Compan7,Limited,Lon- 

don. 
....do 

• 

Centriftigal,  644;   concrete, 

1006. 
Vacnum  pan................ 

prlaiog  Petit  Moroe,  Cor- 
LaXh,  GolooDda,  Ckrdar  Hill, 
l^oodford     Dale,     Union 
fiaU,  Les  Efforts,  and  Plain 
P^laia. 

27,895 

Total 

66,862 

BECAPITULATION. 

'Vacoompan 29,865 

Centiifnpa 9.775 

Common  process 24.681 

Concrete 2,541 


Total. 


66,862 


BIRDS  OF  TRINIDAD. 


Frequent  inquiries  by  Americans  as  to  obtaining  bird  plamage  in 
Trinidad  or  Tobago  indacen  a  reference  to  this  subject. 

The  most  conspicuous  bird  in  Trinidad  is  the  corbeau,  a  large,  black 
vulture  belonging  to  the  order  Accipitres,  Being  protected  by  law,  he 
has  become  bold,  and  his  occupation,  that  of  assisting  the  scavengers, 
is  disgusting.  The  value  of  his  service,  however,  is  questionable,  as  it 
would  be  far  better  «for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  to  oblige 
coolies  to  clean  the  streets  properly,  and  destroy  the  corbeaus,  in  order 
that  the  people  may  have  the  privilege  of  enjoying  themselves  beneath 
the  great  trees  that  ornament  the  public  squares  and  parks  of  the  city. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  kinds  of  birds  in  the  colony, 
many  of  which  are  very  beautiful. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  '*  wild  birds  ordinance,'^  which  pro- 
hibits the  exportation  of  bird  skins,  excepting  for  scientific  purposes, 
many  were  shot  and  their  skins  sent  away  to  be  used  in  ornamenting 
the  hats  or  head-dresses  of  the  fashionable  ladies  of  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  Madrid,  New  York,  etc.,  as  the  plumage  of  the  Trinidad  hum- 
ming-bird, blue-bird,  scarlet-ibis,  or  cardinal  gave  increased  brilliancy 
to  the  proudest  dames  of  those  capitals.  But  all  that  trade  in  bird 
plumage  is  now  prohibited  by  the  enforcement  of  the  said  ordinances, 
the  birds  of  Hie  eolony  being  permitted  to  multiply,  and  as  they  perch 
or  fly  amidst  a  foliage  of  a  thousand  colors,  we  are  reminded  of  the  re- 
lieving scenery  in  a  charming  holiday  pantomime. 
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TBIKIDAD  ASPHALTUM. 

The  Pitch  Lake,  at  La  Brea^  is  too  well  known  to  require  a  descrip- 
tion  other  than  that  it  has  an  area  of  about  00  acres,  and  contains  the 
best  quality  of  pitch  in  the  world.  Humboldt  believed  this  pitch  to  be 
inexhaustible,  because  of  the  pitch  springs  beneath,  and  as  the  exca- 
vated places,  dug  with  the  pick-axe,  refill  with  pitch  in  a  few  days, 
proves  that  there  is  a  subterranean  flowage. 

Lord- Admiral  Cochrane,  Earl  of  Dundonald,  one  of  England's  great- 
est naval  heroes,  obtained  a  lease  in  perpetuity  from  the  Gk)vernflaent 
in  1847. 

Cochrane  was  in  command  of  the  West  India  squadrons  at  that  time, 
when  he  often  met  his  old  friend  Lord  Harris,  then  governor  of  Trini- 
dad. Through  the  friendship  of  Lord  Harris,  and  by  virtue  of  Oocb- 
rane's  important  naval  services,  the  grant  of  the  Pitch  Lake  was  ob- 
tained. • 

The  lease  was  given  at  ridiculously  low  terms  to  the  admiral,  as  the 
pitch  was  of  no  value  at  that  time,  the  requirement  being  that  a  small 
quantity  of  pitch  be  dug  and  shipped  to  England  for  scientific  purposes 
annually.  But  as  Lord  Cochrane  carelessly  failed  to  comply  with  the 
terms  he  lost  the  lease  by  its  reversion  to  the  Crown. 

Considering  the  great  value  of  this  property  at  this  day,  had  the  ad- 
miral fulfilled  his  part  of  the  contract  his  heirs  would  now  (no  doubt) 
be  the  most  wealthy  family  of  the  Scottish  nobility.* 

The  lake  is  now  leased  to  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barber  &  Co.  for  a  term  of 
twenty-one  years,  from  1888,  for  £10,000  ($48,000)  a  year,  payable  to 
the  Trinidad  Government  There  is  much  dissatisfaction  becauso  of 
the  cheapness  of  the  terms  and  for  other  generous  privileges  given  to 
the  lessees. 

Moses  H.  Sawyeb,^ 

Consul. 

Umtkh  States  Consulate, 

Trinidad  J  August  20, 1890. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  HAYTI. 

REPORT  BT  MINISTER  D0UQLA8,  OF  PORT  AU  PRINOS. 

1 1  my  dispatches  numbered  26,  36, 44,  and  48,  of  which  the  former  two 
are  datM  January  6  and  February  20,  and  the  latter  two  are  of  March 
13,  1890, 1  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  some  statements  which  had 
reference  to  the  financial  proceedings  and  situation  of  Hayti. 

In  the  present  dispatch  I  desire  to  present  to  you  a  somewhat  more 
comprehensive  outline  of  that  situation,  confining  myself,  however, 

*  The  Dundonalds,  however,  stiU  own  valaable  pitch  land  outside  of  the  lake. 
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more  especially  to  the  natioual  debt  of  the  Eet)ablic,  and  to  do  this  it 
may  be  coDveoieut  to  refer  to  some  of  the  Htatemeuts  already  made  in 
the  dispatches  to  which  I  have  just  adverted. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Oharles  Weyman,  a  successful  American  mer- 
chant resident  here  since  1877,  for  patient  and  intelligent  aid  in  search- 
ing oat  and  collecting  the  facts  and  figures  herein  presented. 

It  is  probable  that  President  Hyppolite's  annual  message,  which  was 
read  to  the  national  assembly  on  the  9th  instant,  but  which  has  not 
yet  appeared  in  print,. may  give  some  interesting  details  concerning  the 
financial  situation  of  the  country,  and  while  the  figures  and  statements 
of  this  dispatch  may  be  taken  as  at  best  only  approximate,  they  are 
nevertheless  thought  to  be  fairly  reliable. 

The  outstanding  obligations  of  this  Republic,  or  its  public  debt,  may, 
for  convenience,  be  summarized  with  tolerable  exactness  in  eleven 
categories  as  follows: 

Category  No.  1.  The  dette  convertie,  which  is  represented  by  41,994 
bonds  of  $80  currency  each,  amounts  to  $3,359,520  currency  and  bears 
interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  in  currency  on 
the  Ist  of  January  and  the  1st  of  July  of  every  year.  The  debt  in 
its  present  torm  comes  from  bonds  formerly  known  as  ''  titres  de  la 
caisse  d'amortissement,"  which  was  established  in  1876  to  provide  for 
some  obligations  of  the  Government  up  to  the  end  of  the  revolution  of 
1875.  They  were  converted  into  their  present  form  December  31, 1887. 
The  interest  amounts  annually  to  a  little  less  than  $167,976  currency, 
there  being  in  the  law  a  provision  for  the  payment  by  lot  of  1  per 
cent  per  annum  on  the  principal.  At  first  the  annual  sum  to  be 
paid  by  the  Government  on  this  debt  was  $201,571.20,  and  it  is  only 
slightly  less  than  that  now.  Both  interest  and  principal  are  guarantied 
by  a  custom's  duty  of  51  cents  on  every  100  pounds  of  coflfee  exported. 

Category  No.  2  is  the  dette  conaolidie  which  consists  of  4,612  bonds 
of  $100  currency  each,  making  $161,200  currency.  This  category  bears 
the  same  rate  of  interest,  has  the  same  guaranty,  and  has  the  same 
arrangement  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  as  category  No.  1. 

It  was  created  to  cover  (1)  the  salaries  of  government  employes  un- 
paid and  other  internal  debts  due  up  to  September  30,  1887 ;  (2)  all 
mterests  due  on  the  'Hitres  de  la  caisse  d'amortisseraent'^  December 
^,  1887,  and  (3)  the  commission  of  2  per  centum  allowed  to  national 
bank  on  all  bonds  issued  for  this  and  the  preceding  category.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  debt  called  originally  for  $27,672  currency  annually, 
which  can  now  be  diminished  only  by  a  little. 

There  are  two  other  categories  of  the  public  debt  which  were  origi- 
nally placed  in  the  "caisse  d'amortissement.^  They  are  somewhat 
peculiar  from  the  fact  that  the  obligations  are  still  in  the  form  of 
"titres'^  of  that  "caisse,^  that  there  does  not  now  appear  to  be  any 
reliable  guaranty  for  their  redemption,  and  that  they  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  18  per  centum  per  annum. 
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Category  No.  3.— The  first  of  these  amounts  to  $423,592.78  gold,  on 
which  is  doe  interest  amounting  to  about  $150,000,  making  a  total  of 
about  $575,592.78  gold.  The  annual  interest  is  $70,606.70  on  the  debt 
which  had  its  origin  in  (1)  advances  made  to  the  Saget  administration 
for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  from  circulation  the  then  paper  mon^ 
at  the  rate  of  300  gourdes  paper  to  $1  gold,  and  (2)  a  loan  of  884,836.07 
francs  to  meet  a  payment  on  the  old  French  debt.  If  interest  be  al- 
lowed on  the  interest  due  but  unpaid,  as  I  presnmeit  may  beclaimed,  the 
debt  will  require  an  annual  expenditure  of  $103,606.70  gold.  Although 
at  the  time  when  this  obligation  was  created  the  revenues  of  the  Be. 
public  generally  were  pledged  for  its  payment,  this  guaranty  has  8iiiee 
been  applied  to  other  loans  and  debts.  The  firm  of  Minot,  Scott  &  Co., 
(tf  Port  au  Prince,  alone  holds  $356,432.40  of  this  debt  These  gentle- 
men, in  connection  with  others  interested,  are  now  endeavoring  to  come 
to  some  amicable  arrangement  with  the  government  in  regard  to  the 
matter  and  it  is  generally  thought  that  they  will  succeed. 

Category  No.  4. — ^The  second  of  the  two  categories  still  in  the  ^<  caisee 
d'amortissement "  amounts  to  $235,400  currency.  It  was  created  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  meet  engagements  that  were  considered  privileged.  The 
annual  interest  is  $42«372  currency. 

Category  No.  5,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  loan  made  in  Franoe  by 
this  government  under  the  Domingue  administration  in  the  year  1875, 
was  represented  by  72,353  obligations,  originally  of  500  firancs  each.  In 
1885,  however,  by  a  convention  between  the  government  and  the  lenders, 
the  obligations  were  reduced  to  300  francs  each  and  the  interest  from 
6  to  5  per  centum  per  annum.  There  were  at  that  time  unpaid  70,908 
interest  coupons  at  60  francs  each,  so  that  on  July,  1885,  the  debt  stood 
thus:  72,353  obligations  of  300  francs  each,  21,705,900  francs;  70,908 
obligations  of  60  francs  each,  4,254,480  francs;  making  a  total  of 
25,960,380  francs,  or,  the  franc  being  taken  at  18f  cents,  $4,867,671.25,  on 
which  about  $250,000  has  since  been  paid,  thus  leaving  the  debt  at  about 
$4,617,571.25.  It  is  guarantied  by  20  per  centum  of  the  export  duties 
on  cofiGee,  and  calls  for  7,557,622.80  francs  or  $292,054.28  per  annum  in 
interest  and  payment  on  the  principal,  the  tables  for  payment  of  interest 
and  on  the  principal  being  so  arranged  as  to  require  the  same  amount 
every  year,  an  arrangement  by  which  it  is  estimated  that  the  whole 
debt  will  be  extinguished  July  1, 1922. 

Category  No.  6. — Oounting  as  part  of  the  national  debt  the  paper 
money  now  in  circulation,  or  rather  all  of  it  that  has  been  issued  by  gov- 
ernment authority,  that  debt  is  thereby  augmented  by  $5,546,352. 

Category  No.  7. — Bank  loans. — The  national  bank  oq  its  establish- 
ment took  the  engagement  according  to  its  character  to  advance  to  the 
government  $300,000  gold  on  condition  that  interest  at  6  per  centum 
per  annum  should  be  paid  on  that  sum,  and  that  the  principal  should 
be  returned  on  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  the  year  1929.  Other 
loans  have  since  been  made  by  the  bank  to  the  government|  and  it  is 
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Mttinated  tbat  on  them  there  is  now  due  about  $300,000  currency.  So 
that  the  gOTemment's  present  indebtedness  to  the  bank  may  be  put 
at  $000,000,  of  which  one-half  is  gold  and  onebalf  carrencyf  and  on 
which  the  yearly  interest  amounts  to  $18,000  gold  and  $18,000  cur- 
reiioy. 

Category  Ko.  8.— On  what  is  known  as  the  Legitime  loan  of  $600,000 
there  appears  to  remain  due  about  $552,000  gold.  This  was  guarantied 
by  a  customs  duty  of  $1.20  on  each  100  pounds  of  coffee  exported,  and 
interest  at  the  rate  of  18  per  centum  per  annum  was  promised ;  $99,360 
w<Mild  seem  to  be  required  to  meet  the  annual  interest  on  this  4ebt  if 
the  loan  be  recognized  as  it  was  made.  To  it  must  be  added  what  is 
known  as  a  ^^  private  loan"  negotiated  by  the  so-called  President  Legi- 
time, which  was  duly  sanctioned  by  the  then  so-called  Constituent  As- 
sembly, and  which  was  originally  $163,800  gold.  It  was  guarantied 
by  46  cents  customs  duty  on  each  100  pounds  of  coffee  exported,  and  it 
was  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  12  per  centum  per  annum,  dating 
from  Febroary  15, 1889.  It  is  estimated  that  the  principal  of  the  debt 
is  now  about  $148,239,  which  would  demand  an  annual  interest  of 
117,788.68.  Together  the  two  debts  already  mentioned  in  this  category 
lom  up  $700,239,  and  together  they  would  require  annually  $17,148.68 
interest.  There  is  still  another  form  of  debt  left  by  Legitime.  It  is 
tbat  which  consists  in  ^^ordonnances"  or  orders  for  payment  issued  by 
His  administration.  No  exact  figures  can  here  be  given.  But  they 
voold  pretty  surely  reach  $500,0o0  currency.  It  is  not  intended  to  re- 
fer in  this  dispatch  to  any  claims  for  indemnities  to  which  the  Legitime 
i^me  may  have  exposed  this  government. 

Category  No.  9.— This  consists  of  the  loan  of  $1,000,000  made  in  Octo- 
ber last  The  conditions  of  the  loan  were  such  that  no  interest  on  it 
wffl,  at  present,  be  required.  Of  the  loan  about  $750,000  still  remains 
to  be  paid. 

Category  No.  10.— This  debt  grew  out  of  the  loan  of  1,587,622.75  francs 
or  t297,679.27,  which  was  made  in  December  last.  In  order  to  raise 
tbesam  named  the  government  took  the  engagement  to  pay  to  the 
tenders. $446,518.90  according  to  the  receipts  from  a  customs  duty  of 
60  cents  on  every  100  pounds  of  coffee  exported  from  January  1, 1890. 
.  Payments  have  been  made,  so  that  about  $267,911.34  now  remain  un- 
I  paid.    It  is  expected  that  the  whole  debt  will  soon  be  extinguished. 

There  was  still  another  loan,  made  in  March  last.  It  was  for  $1,000,000, 
«"U  was  to  be  paid,  as  the  receipt  came  in,  from  a  customs  duty  of  50 
w»t8  on  each  100  pounds  of  coffee  exported.  Interest  was  allowed  at 
tilt?  rate  of  12  per  centum  per  annum  on  any  part  of  it  remaining  un- 
Nd  after  April  18, 1891.    It  now  stands  at  about  $775,000.    As  in  the 

ti^^w  of  categories  No's.  9  and  10  above,  it  is  difiBcult  to  gather  informa- 
tion as  to  the  amount  of  interest  to  be  paid,  because  the  principal  is 
wftee  diminished  according  to  the  receipts  from  the  customs  duties  set 
i^PM  fat  the  purpose.    As  this  loan  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
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tiring  an  amount  eqnal  to  it  of  paper  money,  and  as  I  have  oonnted  the 
latter  in  category  No.  6  as  a  part  of  the  public  debt,  I  do  not  add  t» 
that  debt  the  $775,000  here  mentioned. 

Category  No.  11 :  There  are  also  some  well  founded  foreign  claims, 
**  ordonnances  "  (orders of  payment),  salaries,  and  other  forms  of  obliga^ 
tion,  of  which  it  is  difficult  at  present  to  state  the  amount  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy.  But  they  may  be  estimated  as  reaching  about 
$800,000.  ^ 

The  public  debt  of  Hayti  may  therefore  be  taken  to  stand  about  as 
it  appears  by  categories  in  the  following : 

KECAPITtJLATIOK. 


Correney. 


Gold. 


Annual 


Category  1. 

Category  2, 

Category  8 

Category  4 

Category  5 

Category  6, 

Category  7 


$3, 850. 520  00 
461,200.00 


285,400.00 


6, 546. 852. 00 
800.0«t0.00 


63, 575. 592. 78 
i6i7,'67L"25' 


$201.67121 
27.671 0» 

103, 606. » 
42,872.66 

262.05A.S 


Category  8., 

Category  0.. 
Category  10.. 
Category  U. . 


600.000.00 


300.000.00 
6.')2,  QUO.  00 
148,238.00 


16,  oca  66 

18. 000.46 
99,360.06 
17.788.06 


752,00a06 
207.011.34 
800,000.06 


10,402,472.00 


8,011,814.37 


820,424.88 


The  value  of  the  paper  gourde  fluctuates.  Since  I  came  here  I  have 
seen  it  1.45  to  the  $1  gold.  Just  now  the  rate  is  1.10,  and  some  shrewd 
observers  of  money  matters  seem  to  think  that  the  gourde  will  soon  be 
at  par  with  gold.  But  if  it  be  taken  at  the  rate  of  to-day,  1.10,  to  the 
$1  gold,  that  part  of  the  national  debt  which  is  about  expressed  in  cur- 
rency will  represent  $9,456,792.72  gold,  and  this  will  place  the  national 
debt  of  Hayti  at  $17,468,107.09  gold.  On  this,  annual  payments  to  the 
amount  of  $794,096.20  gold  will  be  required,  if  the  existing  money  con- 
tracts be  literally  carried  out. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  government  has  based  its  important 
financial  engagements  chiefly  on  the  export  duty  on  coffee.  This  duty 
now  amounts  to  $3,86§  gold  per  100  pounds.  In  the  year  1870,  the 
duty  was  fixed  at  $2.50  on  the  100  pounds.  In  1877,  fifty  cents  was 
added  for  the  "caisse  d'amortissement,''  making  it  $3  per  100  pounds. 
During  the  Salomon  administration,  the  prices  of  coffee  in  foreign 
markets  became  so  low  that  the  export  duties  on  that  article  were  re- 
adjusted as  follows: 

On  each  100  ponnds  fixed  dnty $1.66} 

20  per  contuui  for  caisse  d'amortissement !0| 

10  per  centum  for  Gonalves  olaim8(1883) 2 16| 

Making 2.16} 
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Smoe  188S  a  new  daty  of  $1  has  been  added  to  this,  and  snbseqaently 
20  per  cent,  of  the  increase  was  also  added  to  meet  some  new  obliga- 
tkms.  That  made  the  duty  $3.36|.  The  present  govemmeut  has  still 
fnither  increased  it  by  adding  50  cents  as  a  guaranty  for  the  loan  of 
Oetober,  1889.  So  that  the  duty  is  now  $3.86|  on  each  100  pounds  of 
eoffee  exported.  The  several  guaranties  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
eat^iories  are  taken  out  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  duties  above 
indicated. 

It  is  said  that  the  average  ^<good  crop"  of  coffee  ought  to  afford 
iboat  70,000,000  pounds  for  exportation.  During  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30, 1888,  there  were  86,138,208  pounds  exported.  There 
vere  no  statistics  for  1889.  But  running  back  eight  years  from  1888, 
&6  average  annual  exportation  was  61,395,452  pounds.  But  the  pres- 
ent crop  promises  to  exceed  any  of  its  recent  predecessors.  If  it 
readies  tiie  crop  of  1888,  it  alone  will  give  in  revenue  to  the  govern- 
wmt  $3,330,676.37.  The  minister  of  finance  and  foreign  affairs  has 
stated  to  me  in  conversation  that  he  expected  that  the  revenue  of  the 
fDTerament  from  the  custom-houses  would  this  year  reach  and  might 
possibly  exceed  $7,000,000.  Even  this  sum  would  not  leave  a  very 
luge  amount  over  and  above  the  actual  expenses  of  the  government 
and  the  payment  of  its  engagements  as  above  outlined. 

Feederioe:  Douglass, 

Minister. 

Hhecsd  States  Legation, 

Part  au  Prince^  Haptiy  June  21, 1890. 


PROSPERITY  OF  BERMUDA. 

MSPOBT  BY  CONSUL  BSOKWITH,  OF  HAMILTON, 

Ihefiscal  year  commencing  September  1, 1889,  and  ending  Jnne30,1890, 
kiB  been,  on  the  whole,  a  most  profitable  one  for  Bermuda.  The  winter 
Vtt  a  very  mild  and  favorable  one.  This  was  also  the  case  throughout 
tiie  United  States,  and  the  diminished  number  of  visitors  to  Bermuda  is 
doQbtless  largely  due  to  this  cause.  This  year  was  also  a  memorable 
one  in  Bermuda  history,  because  of  the  commencement  and  completion 
of  the  Bermuda  and  Halifax  cable,  which  connects  Bermuda  by  elec- 
toid^y  for  the  first  time  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  cable  will,  uo 
doabt,  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the  islands  in  all  ways.  It  will 
burnish  latest  information  to  merchants,  brokers,  etc.,  in  regard  to  the 
eonent  market  prices,  sales,  etc.  It  will  make  the  islands  a  port  of 
Mil  for  vessels,  and  fhtnish  reports  of  wrecks,  derelicts,  etc.,  as  soon 
^  brought  in.  It  will  enable  an  observer  to  furnish  valuable  meteoro- 
I<)gical  data  to  the  Hydrographic  Office,  and  lastly,  it  will  prove  a  grea^ 
ooQveniance  to  the  many  tourists  and  invalids  coming  to  Bermuda,  as 
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enabling  business  men  to  keep  in  connection  with  their  businesSt  and 
invalids  to  send  immediate  information  to  their  home. 

The  crop  season  of  1890,  just  ended,  has  been  perhaps  the  most  profit- 
able of  any  in  the  history  of  Bermuda,  considering  both  the  quantity 
raised  and  the  prices  obtained  therefor.  The  disastrous  outcome  of  the 
preceding  season  of  1889  left  the  planters  and  merchants  heavily  in  debt 
and  much  discouraged ;  but  the  magnificent  success  of  this  last  season 
has  made  money  easy,  and  enabled  all  classes  to  settle  up  their  back  debts 
and  have  something  over  to  fiUje  the  coming  year.  The  crop  season  be- 
gan very  early  in  the  year,  aboutthe  first  of  March,  thus  enabling  the  Ber- 
muda planters  to  place  their  produce  on  the  market  when  there  was 
little  or  no  competition.  Moreover,  a  careful  system  of  inspection  of 
produce  shipped,  and  of  the  packing  thereof,  was  instituted  and  main- 
tained this  year,  with  the  result  of  inspiring  greater  confidence  in  Amer- 
ican buyers,  and  thereby  maintaining  uniform  and  higher  prices.  Bat 
little  arrowroot  was  grown  or  shipped  this  year,  the  total  amount  being 
9,213  pounds,  amoiinting  to  $2,952.  The  lily  crop  was  large  and  in 
good  condition,  but  prices  were  low  and  uncertain,  owing  to  overpro- 
duction, causing  a  glut  in  the  foreign  market.  A  few  growers,  however, 
made  money  by  selling  both  flowers  and  bulbs.  This,  however,  is  an 
injurious  practice,  as  the  selling  of  flowers  at  low  prices  spoils  the 
market  for  the  United  States  florists,  who  will  not  then  buy  the  bulbs. 
The  onion  crop  was  large  and  brought  good  prices,  being  in  good  eon- 
dition  and  well  packed."  The  average  price  was  about  6».,  as  compared 
with  2-2J  of  the  previous  year. 

Tomatoes,  potatoes,  and  beets  all  yielded  well  and  brought  good 
prices  until  the  end  of  the  season,  when,  meeting  with  increased  com- 
petition, their  value  fell  very  suddenly.  Much  less  artificial  manure 
was  used  last  season  than  heretofore,  the  planters  resorting  in  lieu 
thereof  to  stable  manure  and  sea- weed.  The  planters  are  preparing 
to  put  in  a  large  crop  for  the  coming  season,  and  both  they  and  the 
merchants  are  looking  forward  to  a  good  year. 

Henby  W.  Beokwith, 

Consul 

United  States  Oonsulatb, 

Hamilton^  August  26, 1890. 


BEER  IN  PANAMA. 

BBPORT  BY  aONSVL-QEKERAL  ADAMSON. 

Malt — No  malt  is  imported  into  this  consular  district  and  none  is 
prepared  here. 

Beer. — The  value  of  the  beer,  ale,  and  porter  imported  for  sale  in  the 
two  ports  of  this  Isthmus,  namely,  Panama  and  Colon,  is  estimated  by 
the  largest  importers  here  as  amounting,  in  1888,  to  about  $200,000  in 
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UDited  States  coin.  The  failare  of  the  canal  eiiterprise  at  the  end  of 
1888  left  the  importers  with  a  heavy  stock  on  hand  and  a  decreasing 
demand  owing  to  the  rapid  exodus  of  canal  laborers. 

The  imx)ortations  for  both  ports  dnring  1889  were  therefore  insignifi- 
cant— probably  $30,000  worth. 

The  division  of  the  malt-liquor  trade  dnring  1888  was  about  three- 
fifths  to  Panama  and  two-fifths  to  Colon.  In  1889  the  fEur  greater  part 
of  the  business  was  with  Panama. 

Aboat  three-fourths  of  the  malt  liquors  used  on  this  Isthmus  are 
German  lager  beers,  and  the  balance  of  the  trade  is  divided  between  the 
lager  beer  of  the  United  States  (mainly  Milwaukee)  and  the  ale  and 
iwrter  of  British  breweries. 

Almost  the  entire  importation  of  British  malt  liquors  is  sold  i^nd  con- 
gnmed  at  Oolon.  The  Panama  trade  uses  mainly  German  lager  beer, 
but  the  American  lager  appears  to  be  growing  in  favor. 

So  little  comes  in  wood  or  in  quart  bottles  that  it  may  be  understood 
ibat  beer  in  pint  bottles  is  the  only  kind  used.  It  comes  generally  in 
boxes  containing  7  dozen  pint  bottles,  the  wholesale  price  of  which, 
leduced  to  United  States  coin,  is  about  $1  a  dozen.  It  is  retailed  at 
grocery'  stores  at  about  12  cents  a  bottle  and  at  bars  with  ice  at  20  cents 
a  pint  bottle. 

I  am  told  that  as  a  rule  the  German  beers  are  purchased  by  import 
ers  and  that  the  British  article  comes  on  consignment  to  agents,  while 
tbe  American  beer  is  partly  consigned  and  some  is  purchased  by  dealers 
through  their  agents  in  New  York. 

Thomas  Adamson, 

Consul- Oenera^ 

United  States  OoNSULATE-GENBUAii, 

Panama^  January  30, 1890. 


IRISH  AGRICULTURE. 

RBPORT  BY  aONBVL  BETJ>,  OF  DUBLIN. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  following  facts  as  to  the  acre- 
age under  crops  and  description  of  live  stock  in  Ireland  for  the  year 
1890,  and  also  a  detailed  report  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  potato 
crop,  the  information  being  obtained  from  official  sources. 

The  total  extent  under  crops  in  1890  amounts  to  4,918,905  acres,  be- 
ing a  decrease  as  compared  with  1889  of  137,051  acres,  or  2.7  per  cent. 

The  decrease  according  to  provinces  is  as  follows: 


PiOTinces. 

Acrea. 

Pero^t. 

Ld&»tor 

36.106 
43,696 
81,655 
36^605 

2.6 

XvMter       ^     ........ .»....^.... 

8.5 

Ulfter 

L8 

Gnmuniflit           .          .                  .X 
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In  1890  the  acreage  under  grass  is  10,211,174,  being  an  increase  of 
212,887  acres  over  1889.  The  fallow  land  for  1890  is  given  at  16,638 
acres,  being  an  increase  over  1889  of  3,088  acres.  The  area  taken  np 
by  woods  and  plantations  in  1890  is  327,447  acres,  or  an  increase  of  811 
acres  over  the  amount  returned  for  the  previous  year. 

The  extent  of  bog  and  marsh,  barren  mountain  land,  etc,  is  given 
at  4,866,629  acre«,  while  that  of  1889  was  4,936^364. 

As  compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  acreage  under  oats  for  the 
season  of  1890  shows  a  decrease  of  18,711  acres  j  of  barley,  3,940  acres ;  of 
bear  and  rye,  1,311  acres.  Although  wheat  is  but  little  grown,  as  a  rule 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  1890  over  1889  of  3,463  acres  under  this 
cereal.  The  increase  under  beans  and  peas  for  the  year  is  13  acres. 
The  net  total  decrease  for  the  year  1890  as  compared  with  thQ  previous 
season,  under  cereal  crops,  is  20,486  acres. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  green  crops  for  the  year  as  follows : 
Mangel-wtirzel  and  beet  roots,  2,460  acres ;  cabbage,  3,620  acres ;  vetches 
and  rape,  228  acres;  turnips,  2,662  acres;  carrots,  parsnips,  and  other 
green  crops,  2,646  acres.  The  extent  under  potatoes  in  1890  is  790,801 
acres,  being  a  decrease  of  6,433  acres  as  compared  with  1889. 
The  acreage  under  flax  for  1890  is  96,871,  which  is  a  decrease  of  16,781, 
as  compared  to  1889.  The  area  for  hay  under  clover,  etc.,  the  present 
year  is  631,639  acres,  being  a  decrease  of  38,603  acres.  The  area  for 
hay  on  permanent  pasture  for  1890  is  1,461,462,  and  for  1889, 1,617,280, 
a  decrease  of  66,828  acres. 

The  statistics  for  the  present  year  as  compared  with  1889  show  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  horses  and  mules  of  11,369 ;  of  cattle,  146,679; 
of  sheep,  634,618;  of  pigs,  189,609.  Of  poultry  enumerated  for  1890, 
1,026,^72  were  turkeys,  2,211,146  geese,  3,001,617  docks,  and  9,171,774 
were  ordinary  fowl. 

The  condition  of  the  potato  crop  at  the  present  writing  is  such  as  to 
cause  considerable  anxiety  and  even  alarm,  on  account  of  the  blight 
Already  steps  are  being  taken  to  secure  Government  assistance  for  the 
districts  most  senously  afflicted,  and  to  provide  employment  for  the 
people,  as  a  means  of  enabling  them  to  get  through  the  winter,  who  are 
largely  dependent  upon  the  potato  crop  for  their  subsistence.  I  in- 
close herewith  the  printed  report  of  the  land  commissions,  showing  the 
present  status  of  the  potato  crop  in  the  several  counties  of  Ireland. 

Albx.  J.  Seid, 

ConauL 

United  States  Oonsulatb, 

Dublin^  August  29, 1890. 
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WOOL  AND  WOOL  MANUFACTURES  OF  FRANCE. 

EMPOBT  BY  OOKSXTL  WILLIAMS,  OF  SOUBN. 
BOUEN  AND  VICINITY. 

lUmbaiS'Tourcoing.^The  characteristic  feature  of  the  market  for 
eombed  wool  at  Boabaiz-ToarcoiDg  daring  the  year  1889  was  that  of  a 
r^nlar  and  progressive  rise.  The  difference  between  the  extreme 
prices  was  aboat  a  franc,  and  was  attained  by  very  gradual  advances. 

The  following  table,  in  which  the  flactnations  in  the  prices  of  extra 
and  ordinary  qnalities  of  Anstralian  and  Baenos  Ayres  combed  wool 
are  notod,  Ulostrates  this  gradual  and  moderate  rise. 


Dftta. 


AoBtnliAiL 


BztiiL 


Ordi- 
nwy. 


BneiuM  AyiM. 


ExtTA. 


Ordi- 
nary. 


Bate. 


AoftealiaiL 


Extra. 


Ordi. 
nary. 


BncuM  Ayres. 


Bxtra. 


Ordi- 
nary. 


JaiLl.. 
Jan.  15. 
Feb-l.. 

Mar.l.. 
Uar.15. 
A^r.l  . 

Slay  1.. 
MiiylS. 
J«n«l  . 


JVonet. 
<L50 
<L50 
8.20 
<L20 
6.30 
6w30 
e.55 
6.00 
0.00 
000 
0.50 
0.05 


&96 
5.00 
5  75 
5  75 
5.00 

&eo 

0.15 
0.30 
6.20 
6.20 
0.10 
0.20 


Franet. 
5.55 
5.65 
5.46 
5.45 
5.55 
6.70 
5.70 
5.75 
6.75 
5.85 
6.75 
6.95 


Frane$. 
5.45 
6w45 
5.80 
5.35 
5.40 
5.60 
5.55 
6.00 
6.60 
&70 
6.6) 
&70 


Julyl.... 
July  16.. 
Aag.  1.. 
Aug.  15 . 
Scpll.. 
Sept  15.. 
Oct  l... 
0ct.l5.. 
Nov.l... 
Nov.  15.. 
Deo.1.... 
Deo.  15... 


Franet. 
0.05 
7.10 
7.15 
7.15 
7.16 
^16 
7.80 
6.30 
7.35 
7.40 
7.45 
7.45 


Franet, 
6.65 
6.85 
6.85 
0.85 
0.85 
0.85 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.06 
7.10 
7.06 


ISranet. 
0.15 
0.36 
6.26 
0.25 
0.25 
0.25 
0.40 
6.40 
0.40 
0.60 
0.60 
0.00 


Frtmct^. 
5.06 
0.96 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.10 
0.10 

a  15 

0.25 
0.80 
0.30 


The  increase  in  the  nse  of  combed  wool  at  Bonbaix  daring  the  year 
was  very  marked.  The  amount  was  25,661,828  kilograms  in  1889, 
against  22,156,150  in  1888,  an  increase  of  3,605,318  kilograms.  At 
Toarcoing  the  amount  was  18,969,443  kilograms  in  1889,  and  17,747,605 
kilograms  in  1888,  an  increase  1,251,838  kilograms.  Oombining  the  mar- 
kets of  these  two  places,  we  have  44,661,271  kilograms  in  1889  and 
39,904,115  kilograms  in  1888,  or  4,757,156  kilograms  in  favor  of  1889.  In 
spon  wool  the  increase  is  equally  marked.  Boubaix  in  1888  produced 
1,144,494  kilograms  of  spun  wool;  in  1889  5,260,287  kilograms,  an  ex- 
cess of  1,115,793  kilograms.  At  Tourcoing  from  2,746,844  kilograms  in 
1888  the  increase  was  3,145,515  kilograms  in  1889,  a  difference  of  432,671 
kilograms.  The  spun  wool  in  these  two  markets  in  1889  amounted  to 
8,409,802  kilograms;  in  1883  to  6,861,388  kilograms;  an  increase  of 
1,548,464  kilograms. 

Boubaix. — During  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1889  the  manufacture 
of  fkncy  cloth  was  active  and  uninterrupted,  and  combed  goods  pre- 
dominated. Black  cloths  were  in  greater  demand  than  during  previous 
years,  and  the  manufacture  of  colored  and  government  goods  was  re- 
strained on  account  of  the  high  price  and  scarcity  of  wool.  The  cloths 
for  ladies'  wear,  and  heavy  cheviots  were  in  great  request. 
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Ulbeuf.-^The  shipments  ftom  Elbeuf  for  the  last  quarter  of  tlie  year 
1889  were  1,197,671  kilograms.  The  entries  wore  292,213  kilograms. 
Net^  899,458  kilograms.  Daring  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1888  the 
shipments  were  1,079,871  kilograms.  The  entries,  205,935  kilograms. 
Net,  873,936  kilograms.  Some  heavy  foreign  orders  were  booked  for 
fancy  combed  goods,  and  some  fine  and  thin  cloths. 

At  Bheims  affairs  are  without  any  important  change. 

Fourmies. — At  Fonrmies  spinners  were  obliged  to  make  some  con- 
cession to  secure  ordeis;  on  the  other  hand  wool  combers'  prospects 
and  prices  have  improved.  There  is  no  stock  of  yarn,  and  fabrics  are 
firmly  held. 

RisumS  of  North  France.— Th»  following  table  shows  the  transactions 
of  the  five  principal  wool  centers  of  northern  France  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  1889 : 


Plaees. 


Combed  wooL 


1888. 


1889. 


SpnnyAni. 


1888. 


1889. 


Bhdmt... 
Boabalx.. 
Touroolng 
Amiens... 
Fonrmiet. 

Total. 


8.187,423 
22, 185. 510 
17, 748. 038 
1. 115, 005 
J,717,0» 


e,  845. 709 

28.001.8*28 

18. 097, 410 

802,512 

2.408.502 


581,075 
4.142.500 
2.963,308 

809,128 
2,049.028 


580.990 
ft.  262. 180 
S,  400. 480 

783.083 
4, 481, 749 


51.880,195 


58. 291. 101 


12,590,000 


14,677.430 


Muzamet, — (1889.)  From  the  station  of  Mazamet  there  were  shipped 
59,343  kilograms  of  cloth,  795,530  kilograms  of  wool,  and  435,095  kilo 
grams  of  fleeces  and  hides.  (1888.)  The  shipments  during  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  were  69,061  kilograms  of  cloth,  587,989  kilograms  of 
wool,  and  471,132  kilograms  of  fleeces.  In  December,  1889,  the  ship- 
ments consisted  of  4,066,697  kilograms  of  fleeces,  and  59,284  kilograms 
of  wool ;  in  1888,  2,477,317  kilograms  of  fleeces,  and  55,770  kilograms 
of  wool 

Elbeuf. — During  the  month  of  January,  1890,  the  price  for  combed 
wool  was  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  lower;  spun  j'am  from  3  to  4  per  cent; 
blouses  from  5  to  10  centimes. 

The  manufacture  of  fancy  goods  for  the  summer  season  has  heeh 
brisk  throughout  the  n^onth  of  January  to  make  way  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  winter  goods.  The  manufacture  of  plain  cloths,  and  of  colored 
and  Government  goods  was  restrained  on  account  of  the  high  price 
and  scarcity  of  wool.  Black  cloth  held  its  own.  Sales  in  the  month  of 
January,  1890,  amounted  to  443,068  kilograms  less  the  entries  of  108,220 
kilograms;  net  344,848  kilograms.  For  the  corresponding  month  in 
1889  the  sales  were  454,412  kilograms,  less  the  entries  of  72,600  kilo- 
grams ;  net  381,812  kilograms. 

There  is  a  marked  increase  of  entries  of  foreign  goods  which  are 
shipped  by  some  merchants  as  of  Elbeuf  manufacture.  Wages  are 
unchanged. 
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All  -FVaiu».— The  importation  of  raw  material  shows  a  very  stroog  pro- 
gressive movement.  For  instance,  the  sales  of  wool  in  1888  amounted 
to  341,354,000  francs ;  in  1889,  378,110,000  francs. 

SUkimproved  by  about  80,000,000  francs.  The  sales  for  1889  amounted 
to  260,717,000  francs.  In  1888  they  amounted  to  192,042,000  francs. 
In  1888  the  sale  of  cotton  came  to  157,777,000  francs.  In  1889  the  sale 
amoanted  to  186,568,000  francs.  The  sale  of  jute  in  1889  came  to 
23,055,000  francs  while  in  1888  it  was  not  more  than  19,038,000  francs. 
There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  sale  of  both  hemp  and  flax. 

Among  the  manufactured  goods  there  was  an  increase  of  entries  of 
silk  fabrics  in  France  for  1889,  but  a  decided  falling  off  in  threads,  wool- 
en and  eotton  tissues. 

In  the  matter  of  exportation  of  raw  material  there  was  in  wool, 
an  increase;  of  this  131,000,000  of  francs  were  sent  out  in  1888^  and 
154,000,000  in  1889. 

In  silk  117,000,000  of  francs  in  1888,  and  133,000,000  in  1889.  The 
falling  oflf  in  the  shipment  of  cotton  amoanted  to  10,000,000;  34,000,000 
in  1888,  and  only  24,000,000  in  1889. 

Imf^rtaHon  and  exportation  into  and  from  France  of  raw  material  and  manufactured 

goods  from  1881  to  1889. 

IMPORTATION. 


TOAT. 

Raw  wool. 

Spun  WOOL 

Woolen  fab- 
rios. 

1«1 

Francs. 
332, 108. 000 
811,176,000 
338.289.000 
339, 308, 000 
283,897.000 
395, 373, 000 
336, 059, 000 
341,254.000 
378,110,000 

Frane$. 

14.331,000 

15,476,000 

17,803,000 

17, 353,  000 

22,120,000 

15, 960, 000 

12,462,000 

14.086,000 

11, 902,  OOO 

FfonoM, 
76,991.000 
81, 261, 000 
91,858,000 
88,799.000 

im 

]m 

im 

ISsS 

75.523,000 
79, 821, 000 

]tS8 

mt 

63.176.000 
65,176,000 
08,586.000 

tM /. 

EXP0RTATI0N8. 


1881 

105, 618. 000 
95,300,000 
05,139.000 
05,999.000 
132,018.000 
90, 833, 000 
120,  375, 000 
131,509.000 
154,263.000 

89.147,000 
38,806.000 
34.602,000 
32,291.000 
43,  806,  000 
35,605,000 
30. 618,  000 
37.160,000 
50,871,000 

360, 717, 000 

vm 

401, 982. 000 
870, 136  000 

im 

mi 

334,294.000 

ms 

875, 583. 000 

1JK6 

830  094,000 

mt 

860. 447, 000 
328, 376, 000 

]m 

1888 

335,686,000 

Exports  of  all  textiles  and  thread  from  France, 


Artlolee. 


1889. 


1888. 


Woolen  (kbriM 
Sakfabriot.... 
Cotton  fsbriot.. 
Fltxfiftbiics  ... 
J'lle fabrics  ... 
wwlenvarn... 
pntan  thread.. 
UaeaUiraid... 

Totnl.... 


Francs. 

335,686,000 

247, 880,  000 

113, 905, 000 

9,308,000 

4.  7:{6, 000 

60,  871, 000 

8.074,000 

11,240,000 


Francs. 

323,37^000 

233.171.000 

106, 183, 000 

8.292,000 

8,850.000 

87, 160, 000 

2.661,000 

9,846^000 


776,790,000 


714,647.000 
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LONDON  SALES  OP  WOOL. 


The  Loodon  sales  of  wool,  wbich  have  now  entered  upon  their  third 
week,  have  shown  symploms  of  strength  in  the  prices  obtained,  espe* 
cially  for  wool  adapted  to  combing.  The  sales  of  10,000  bales  per  da/ 
does  not  seem  to  have  diminished  the  ardor  of  buyers,  who,  howevery- 
scrntinize  very  closely  the  quality  of  their  purchases  when  paying  the 
highest  prices.  Australian  lamb's  wool,  at  first  sparingly  offered,  is 
now  in  better  supply.  Defective  wool,  containing  burrs,  requiring  to  be 
charred,  is  io  demand  for  carding,  and  brings  almost  as  much  aa  at  the 
December  sales.  There  is  a  great  competition  among  buyers  for  Gape 
of  Good  Hope,  for  combing ;  America,  France,  and  England  outbid  one 
another  for  such  brands  as  the  NO.,  the  EO.,  the  Travailla,  the  Wands 
Dale,  etc.  These  brands  are  satisfactory  as  regards  their  returns,  if  not 
up  to  the  mark  of  fineness.  The  Adelaide,  the  condition  of  which  is  far 
from  desirable,  is  neglected.  Sellers  offer  it  under  various  disguises, 
such  as  Sydney  and  Melbourne^  but  buyers  readily  detect  the  subter- 
fuge. The  purchasers  are  in  the  interest  of  the  English  consumers  for 
42  per  cent,  and  58  per  cent,  for  export.  The  United  States  are  baying 
the  usual  amount,  and  France  is  a  considerable  purchaser.  Bussian 
buyers  have  shown  recently  more  interest.  Up  to  this  time  120,792 
bales  have  been  offered,  of  which  103,916  bales  have  been  sold  and 
16,876  bales  withdrawn.  In  the  twelve  catalogues  of  the  third  week  I 
find  68,000  of  Austral  ian  and  6,000  bales  of  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  The  im- 
portations of  wool  from  La  Plata  and  Australia  by*the  port  of  Dunkirk 
enables  the  manufacturers  of  Koubaix,  Tourcoing,  and  the  North  to  save 
from  3  to  5  per  cent,  in  commissions.  There  is  a  great  activity  in  this 
trade  at  the  present  time  in  view  of  the  probability  of  imposition  of 
duty  on  wool.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  said  that  the  same  cause 
affects  the  arrival  of  Indian  corn  at  this  port,  at  which  no  less  than  ten 
vessels  are  now  discharging  or  awaiting  their  turn  to  discharge  their 
cargoes  of  that  article.    Many  of  these  come  directly  from  New  Orleans. 

SALES  OP  INDLAN  WOOL. 

The  next  sales  of  Indian  wool  begin  on  the  18th  of  March,  1890. 
The  arrivals  since  the  last  sale  are  4,480  bales^  the  amount  held  over  by 
importers  2,800  bales,  stock  in  second  hands  about  4,500  bales ;  total, 
11,760  bales.  The  market  for  English  wool  is  quiet,  and  manufacturers 
obtain  some  concessions  from  sellers. 

TABIPP  AND  WOOL  CONSUMPTION  QTTBSTION. 

The  question  of  tariff  modifications  is  forced  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  a  manner  which  embarrasses  its  mem- 
bers very  much.  The  agriculturists  insist  upon  protection  in  the  matter 
of  Indian  corn  and  wool,  the  former  of  which  is  largely  employed  for 
distillation,  and  as  whiskv  is  unknown  here,  it  must  be  used  for  brandy. 
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The  agricaltorists  Bnd  landed  proprietors  are  unauimons  in  their  de- 
fflftod  to  reach  wool  with  a  tariff  on  enterin^^  France.  It  wonld  not 
eome  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  enter  fully  npon  the  argaments 
pro  and  con  bronght  forward  by  both  parties.  As  it  is  by  no  means 
probable  that  the  commercial  treaties,  which  expire  in  1892,  will  be  re- 
newed, these  questions  are  of  vital  importance. 

The  agriculturists  say  that  they  must  live  as  well  as  the  manufact- 
iiiers ;  that  their  interests  have  been  neglected,  while  those  of  the  manu- 
^MTtnrers  have  been  protected;  that  whenever  a  change  is  contem- 
plated they  are  omitted  but  not  outnumbered  by  the  manufacturers, 
who  plead  their  cause  most  valiantly,  while  their  agricultural  societies 
are  not  united  and  exert  but  little  influence.  They  maintain  that  agri- 
cnltureis  the  main-stay  of  France ;  that  it  furnishes  the  most^oldiersto 
the  army,  is  the  resource  of  the  budget,  and  they  hint  gently  that  it  fur- 
uishes  tht^  most  voters,  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  especial  consideration. 
The  agriculturists  say  that  what  the  manufacturers  call  raw  material, 
wool,  is  the  manufacture  of  the  farmer.  The  duty  of  15  centimes  per 
kilogram  would  not  affect  materially  the  manufacturer,  mid  besides 
they  have  their  drawback. 

The  manufacturers  contend  that  without  disparaging  the  great  agri- 
ealtaral  interest  they  must  consider  that  the  export  trade  brings  much 
forcigo  money  into  the  country ;  that  the  woolen  exports  exceed  by 
100,000,000  of  francs  the  exports  of  wine  and  silk  combined ;  and  tak- 
ing fabrics,  yarns,  and  wool,  that  the  total  annual  export  trade  amounts 
10  450,000,000;  that  the  refuse  grains  of  the  distiller  contribute  largely 
to  the  product  of  the  dairy,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  can 
be  Qtilized  as  food  lor  cavalry  horses. 

The  strong  argument  of  the  manufacturers  is  that  French  wool  is 
partieolarly  valuable  when  mixed  with  certain  foreign  wools,  and  that 
the  exteoBioii  of  manufactures  has  increased  the  price  of  wool  since 
18M  The  advantages  arising  from  a  drawback  on  exported  woolen 
fabrics  are  urged  by  the  agriculturists,  while  the  manufacturers  con- 
teod  that  the  dispute  in  regard  to  the  wool  contained  in  a  fabric,  and 
especially  in  fabrics  where  cotton  and  silk  enter,  will  constantly  and 
Doavoidably  arise  with  the  authorities  of  the  custom-house,  and  can  not 
be  satisfactorily  adjusted  even  by  experts. 

The  woolen  industry  of  France  requires  10,000,000  of  Australian 
fleeces,  50,000,000  of  La  Plata,  and  1,000,000  of  Russia,  in  all  about 
61,000,000  fleeces.  This  wool  consists  of  90  per  cent,  of  merinoes  and 
10  per  cent  ordinary  and  common.  The  fine  wool  of  France  is  the 
werino,  which  is  particularly  the  object  of  protection.  The  annual  pro- 
doction  of  France  is  22,000,000  fleeces.  Thus  they  argue  that,  to  pro- 
tect 5,000,000  of  native  fleeces,  a  tax  is  put  upon  01,000,000  of  foreign 
fleeces. 

The  detail  of  the  amount  of  dity  demanded  has  not  yet  been  agreed 
upon,  but  not  less  than  50  centimes  (10  cents)  in  the  kilogram  (2.16 
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pounds)  has  been  proposed.  The  French  wool  is  adapted  only  to  certain 
uses.  Difficult  to  spin,  dry  to  the  touch,  hard  to  bleach  on  account  of  the 
yellow  tint  which  remains  after  washing;  these  are  some  of  the  defects. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  vigorous,  bears  handling  well,  and  is  excellent 
for  dyeing.  It  gives  strength  to  the  Australian  wool,  which  in  turn  gives 
softness  when  they  are  mixed.  The  changing  fashions  sometimes  give 
more  or  less  value  to  the  French  than  to  the  Australian  wool.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  specialty  of  the  French  woolen  manufacture  is  in  fine 
wools,  of  which  a  large  amount  is  supplied  to  England  in  combed 
wools.  The  English  manufacturers  are  not  equipped  for  this  work,  and 
purchase  abroad  their  supply.  Holland,  Belgium,  and  more  particu- 
larly Germany  compete  with  France  for  this  trade. 

Qnestions  proposed  by  the  minister  of  commerce  to  the  different 
chambers  of  commerce  throughout  France  have  elicited  replies  showing 
the  state  of  feeling  in  the  business  community  upon  the  tariff  question. 
The  following  are  abstracts  from  some  of  the  answers  given  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  at  Elbeuf. . 

Question.  Is  it  well  to  cancel  existing  treaties?  If  they  are  de- 
nounced, what  can  be  substituted  for  them  f 

The  chamber  of  commerce  replies : 

(1)  We  think  it  advisable  to  discontinue  the  existing  treaties  after 
the  term  of  their  expiration,  and  to  replace  them  by  a  general  tariff 
which  should  be  both  remunerative  and  protective. 

(2)  We  should  not  forget  that  every  advantage  given  to  another 
country  benefits  Germany  by  virtue  of  article  11  of  the  treaty  of 
Frankfort.  After  the  war,  under  the  protection  of  these  privileges, 
Germany  made  great  strides  and  built  up  a  large  manufacturing  in- 
terest. She  has  become  our  most  formidable  rival;  we  must  therefore 
arm  ourselves  against  her.  This  is  the  simple  reason  why  we  cannot 
make  any  treaty,  but  merely  hold  to  a  general  tariff. 

(3)  The  Government  must  fnlly  control  its  freedom  of  action,  un- 
trammeled  by  any  treaty,  and  be  prepared  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  any 
industry  requiring  its  protection.  We  consider  it  advisable  to  establish 
a  minimum  tariff  with  countries  which  would  accord  to  us  certain  ad- 
vantages. This  minimum  tariff  should  be  increased  in  regard  to  other 
countries  according  to  the  general  requirements  of  each  industry. 

Then  comes  the  question:  Do  you  ask  for  a  modification  of  the  general 
tariff  of  duties  in  regard  to  the  duties  themselves  or  their  classification. 

Beply :  (1)  We  ask  that  the  rates  may  be  raised,  and  the  general  tariff 
modified,  in  the  manner  adopted  by  the  United  States,  which  would 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  more  correct  valuation,  using  for  this  purpose 
the  specific  tariff  and  tariff  ^d  valorem.  The  chamber  of  commerce  of 
Elbeuf  and  the  other  chambers  interested  in  the  same  industry  recom- 
mended, in  1881,  the  establishment  ot  four  categories  to  attain  the  de- 
sired result.  This  advice  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  superior  council, 
which  adopted  three  categories,  but  as  had  been  foreseen  by  the  presi- 
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dent  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Elbeuf,  this  system  led  to  irreg- 
ularities in  the  collection.  Two  fabrics  of  the  same  weight  and  size 
can  have  different  valaes  according  to  quality,  and  therefore  we  ask 
for  an  addition  of  the  tariff  ad  valorem  to  that  of  a  specific  duty,  which 
must  be  the  basis  of  our  customs  duties.  We  therefore  propose  the 
classification  in  these  categories  as  it  is  defined  in  the  general  tariff, 
and  the  conventional  tariff,  but  with  an  addition  of  the  ad  valorem 
duties.  The  tariff  which  we  ask  for  is  that  which  was  first  adopted  by 
the  superior  council  and  really  amounts  to  about  10  per  cent.  This 
tariff  should  be  amended  by  the  addition  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  16 
per  cent.    The  duties  would  be — 


Tip  to  400  gnm9^  to  the  square  meter 

From  401  to  660  grams,  to  the  sqnaru  metor.. 
AboTe660  grmms,  to  the  square  meter 


For  the  nations  who  do  not  grant  us  any  privileges,  the  specific  duty 
would  be  the  same,  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  increased  to  30 
p^cent. 

(2)  Duties  upon  machines  are  iusufiQcient.  An  ad  valorem  duty 
should  be  added  to  the  specific  duty.  It  is  not  just  to  charge  small  and 
delicate  machines  by  weight  as  mere  metal  or  castings,  when  the  same 
are  skillfully  manufactured.  We  therefore  advise  taxing  specifically 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  metal  contained  in  the  machine,  and  an 
ad  valorem  duty  in  addition  of  15  per  cent.,  based  on  the  market  value 
of  the  machine. 

(3)  The  spinning  industry  suffers  from  competition  with  Belgium, 
which  can  manufacture  at  a  lower  rate  than  we  can.  We  therefore  ask 
that  the  tariff  upon  yarn  may  be  doubled. 

Then  follow  their  opinions  upon  proposed  tariff  upon  wool,  which  does 
not  materially  differ  from  arguments  above  mentioned. 

The  raising  of  sheep  for  the  butchery  diminishes  the  value  of  the 
fleece.  Wool  has  risen  and  fallen,  and  during  these  periods  has  been 
in  advance  of  any  price  which  the  farmer  can  hope  for  from  protective 
tariff.  The  sales  of  wool  for  future  delivery  on  change  are  attracting 
attention.  The  usual  arguments  which  would  apply  to  any  other  mode 
of  gambling  are  brought  to  bear  to  prevent  its  suppression.  During 
the  two  years  of  these  sales  they  have  numbered  many  victims,  and  an 
increased  tendency  to  gambling  has  been  developed. 

The  agricultural  interest,  combined  as  it  is,  must  in  my  opinion  pre- 
vail over  the  woolen  manufacturers.  The  rivalry  between  the  European 
nations  places  the  manufacturer  in  a  critical  condition,  and  any  addi- 
tiou  to  cost  of  raw  material  and  labor  jeopardizes  his  situation.  Which- 
ever way  the  matter  is  decided  it  will  not  materially  affect  American 
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interests,  for  if  we  cannot  buy  as  well  from  the  French  we  will  seek  onr 
woolen  goods  elsewhere,  for,  as  a  nation,  we  seem  to  be  determined  to 
purchase  rather  than  to  manufacture  them. 

Ghablbs  p.  Williams, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Bouen^  Frcmcej  1890. 


ITALY  IN  1889.* 

REPORT  BY  OONSUJi-OENBRAL  BOURK,  OF  ROME. 
AaBIOULTUEE. 

Italy  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country.  Nearly  69  per  cent,  of 
the  population  are  agriculturists.  Of  the  remaining  31  per  cent,  those 
engaged  in  manufactures  work  largely  by  hand  and  in  their  own  homes, 
so  that  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  United  States  in  the  use  of 
labor-saving  machinery  do  not  prevail  here,  and  there  is  consequently  a 
much  smaller  surplus  from  the  results  of  labor  to  add  to  the  wealth  of 
the  nation.  The  welfare  of  the  various  classes  is  not  promoted  as  it 
would  be  were  its  industries  more  varied,  for  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
prosperity  of  civilized  nations  depends  upon  the  variety  of  their  indus- 
tries, and  that  they  are  rich  and  prosperous  just  in  the  proportion  that 
their  industries  are  diversified. 

During  the  year  Italy  has  suffered  from  a  severe  financial  crisis,  and 
not  only  from  a  short  crop,  but  from  the  effects  of  continued  short  crops 
for  the  four  years  preceding.  It  has  also  continued  to  suffer  from  the 
abrogation  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  having  thereby  lost 
its  best  customer  for  its  agricultural  products.  The  crops  for  the  year 
1888"  were  not  over  74  per  cent,  of  the  average  crops  for  the  years 
1879-'83  which  have  been  taken  by  the  Agricultural  Department  as  the 
standard,  and  for  the  years  1884-88  not  over  79  per  cent,  of  the  aver- 
age. The  nation  has  severely  felt  this  deficiency,  but  the  hopeful  feel- 
ing now  prevailing  that  the  coming  year  is  to  be  one  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity goes  far  towards  reconciling  for  the  past. 

*  This  report  discnsses  the  commercial  and  industrial  conditioos  of  Italy  by  con- 
Bular  districts—the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  the  several  districts  oconpy- 
ing  a  large  portion  thereof.    The  consal-general  says: 

For  reports  npon  the  yarioas  consular  districts  (except  Castellamare)  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  courtesy  of  our  consuls  at  their  respective  poftts :  Mr.  Touhay,  Turin 
(Piedmont);  Mr.  Crouch,  Milan;  Mr.  Fletcher,  Genoa;  Mr.  Rice,  Leghorn;  Mr. 
Diller,  Florence;  Mr.  Johnsou,  Venice;  Mr.  Camphausen,  Naples;  Mr.  Lamantia, 
Catania;  Mr.  Jones,  Messina;  Mr.  Carroll,  Palermo;  and  to  our  consular  agents  at 
Civita  Veoohia,  Ancona,  and  Cagliari,  via,  Messrs.  Mareanick,  Tomassini,  and  Del. 
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POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Italy  has  slightly  increased  daring  the  year,  the 
lo68e8  by  emigration  having  been  much  more  than  made  up  by  the  ex- 
cess of  births  over  deaths. 

TRADE. 

Trade  with  other  nations  has  upon  the  whole  declined,  the  imports 
1888-'89  being  about  $86,500,000,  less  than  for  I887-'88  and  the  exports 
being  aboat  $27,000,000  less.  The  statistical  bnreau  of  the  Government 
classifies  trade  with  the  United  States  and  Canada  under  the  same 
head.  There  is,  therefore,  no  means  of  separating  the  statistics  of 
Italian  commerce  with  these  nations.  Trade  between  them  and  Italy 
has  increased  during  the  past  five  years,  both  as  to  imports  and  exports. 
During  that  period  the  imports  from  them  into  Italy  increased  from 
$11,600,000  in  1884  to  about  $15,000,000  in  1888,  according  to  Italian 
official  returns.  Trade  between  Italy  and  the  United  States,  especially 
in  groceries,  cotton  goods,  petroleum,  and  the  many  products  of  our 
labor-saving  machinery  could  be  largely  increased  if  proper  means  were 
employed  for  bringing  them  to  the  notice  of  the  merchants  and  people 
Italians  are  generally  ready  to  buy  where  they  can  buy  the  cheapest,  or 
to  buy  better  goods  at  the  same  prices,  but  their  trade  has  been  for  so 
many  years  through  other  channels  that  our  merchants  must  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  prevailing  customs  of  trade  before  they  can  expect 
to  divert  it  from  its  accustomed  channels,  even  if  they  can  offer,  as  no 
doubt  can  be  done,  better  goods  for  the  same  prices. 

FINANOES. 

The  receipts  of  the  Government  for  the  year  were  less  than  those  of 
the  preceding  year  by  upwards  of  $13,500,000,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  expenditures  were  upwards  of  $19,900,000  in  excess.  The  deficit  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  about  $44,500,000.  The  year  ending  June  30, 
1888,  also  showed  a  deficit,  but  the  three  preceding  years  showed  a 
surplus.    The  result  of  the  five  yeara  ending  June  30, 1889,  is  as  follows : 

1884-^85  (surplus) $6,800,000 

1885-^86  (snrplos) 2,900.000 

leSft-W  (surplus) 2.250,000 

ISey-'SS  (deficit) - 11.300,000 

ISSd-W  (deficit) 44,600,000 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  rents,  income  and  land  taxes,  taxes 
on  business,  customs,  octroi  duties,  the  tobacco  and  salt  monopoly,  and 
the  state  lottery.  The  requirehients  of  the  Government  compel  the 
laying  of  customs  duties  and  also  internal  taxes  with  a  view  to  producing 
the  largest  amount  of  revenue. 
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CUSTOMS  RETURNS. 


The  details  of  the  customs  for  J88S-'89  are  not  jet  accessible,  but  for 
the  year  preceding  they  produced  the  sum  of  about  $36,400,000,  chiefly   j 
on  the  following  articles : 


Valae  of  im- 
ports. 


DatlM. 


Petrol«am 

Coffee 

Sngar 

Cotton  goods,  threads,  etc 

Wool,raw   

Wool,  manaf ACtared 

8Uk,raw 

Silk,  manafttctared 

Metals  and  minerals 

Wheat 

Other  breadstaflb 


Lirt, 

15,369.488 

20.457,420 

14. 603, 265 

134.203,303 

22,321,010 

56, 055. 421 

46,102,546 

SO.  495. 871 

174. 877. 252 

147, 353, 580 

36^744,193 


Lire. 
32.847, 
10,065, 
80.881. 
11.868, 
Free. 
10, 116. 
Free. 
8.t6S, 
28»60a. 
28,786, 
2.W6, 


aeo 

420 
374 


203 
82S 
976 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  duties  are  levied  on  articles  of  prime  neces- 
sity and  universal  consumption,  which,  as  is  usually  considered,  bears 
the  hardest  on  those  who  can  least  afford  to  pay  them. 

The  amounts  received  from  customs  have  varied  greatly  the  past  few 
years,  viz : 

Lire. 

1883-'84 163,352,602. 

1884-^ 219,337,237. 

1885-'86 ir>8, 770,032. 

1886-W '....250,338,202. 

1887-^88 .....188,534,502. 

The  customs  revenue  on  breadstuffs  has  steadily  increased  daring 
the  past  five  years,  thus  showing  a  steady  increase  of  imports  to  com- 
pensate for  the  deficiency  of  home  crops,  as  well  as  that  Italy  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  dei)endent  on  other  nations  for  her  food  supply. 

CROPS. 

The  relative  percentage  of  the  principal  crops  for  the  years  1887  and 
1888  to  the  standard  average  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 


Wheat 
Corn... 
Rice... 
Wine.. 


1887. 


Peroent. 
90.32 
88.45 
90  86 
93.60 


1888. 


Per  cent. 
78.78 
76.94 
58.15 
8&84 


on 

Oranges,  etc 
Potatoes  — 
OaU 


1887. 


PereenL 
47.27 
89.11 
7a  29 
88.52 


Percent 
75.11 
80.68 
70.98 
74.96 


MINING. 


The  total  value  of  mining  products  for  the  year  1887  was  $9,650,000, 
to  produce  which  47,063  persons  were  employed.  The  chief  mining  in- 
dustry is  the  production  of  sulphur,  which  gave  employment  to  26,871 
persons,  with  an  annual  product  of  $4,570,000.    Oold  and  silver  to  the 
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valae  of  $532,500  were  prodnced,  also  lead  and  zino  to  the  valne  of 
$2,550,000.  Most  of  the  coal  consamed  in  Italy  is  bronght  ttom  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  the  prodaction  of  the  Italian  mines  having  been 
only  327,665  tons. 

BAILBOABS. 

The  railroads  in  Italy  are  in  good  order  and  well  ms^aged,  bat  the 
development  of  the  nation  is  sadly  hindered  by  the  high  rates  charged 
for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  by  the  excessive  time  required. 
The  following  table  of  distances  with  the  prices  charged,  and  the  time 
required  for  freight  and  express  matter  from  Rome  will  convey  a  general 
idea  of  the  6ost  of  transportation  in  Italy  and  of  the  time  required  on 
the  lines  of  railroad: 


From  Borne  t»- 

MilM. 

Fivdghi. 

BzprMt. 

Time. 

B*t«. 

Time. 

Bftte. 

KuklM                                   -    ..- 

162 
290 
196 
880 
400 
416 

Day*. 

5 

7 

6 

12 

12 

13 

P«rlOOIbt. 
10.87 
1.02 
.96 
LV8 
1.81 
1.84 

Duyi^ 

P«r  100  (»#. 

$1.96 

2.42 

Leshoni 

Flerenoe - - 

2.28 

Vcnioe 

8.47 

IfflMff              ,       

8.60 

Turin 

8.65 

But  iu  those  parts  of  Italy  where  there  are  no  railroads  there  seems 
to  be  an  almost  total  lack  of  organized  means  of  transportation  of  mer« 
chandise,  so  mnch  so  that  in  some  sections  the  expense  is  so  great  as 
to  be  prohibitory.  The  table  given  later,  of  the  variation  in  the  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  different  places,  will  illustrate  the  lack  of 
adequate  means  of  distribution  more  strikingly  than  any  comments. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  cost  of  railroad  passenger  travel 
with  the  cost  in  the  United  States,  I  will  add  a  list  showing  the  expense 
from  Eiome  to  the  chief  cities  of  Italy  by  each  class. 


Mttee. 

First 
olese. 

Second 
oUm. 

Third 

OlMft. 

Time. 

Ssplee 

162 
196 
220 
880 
406 
416 

$6.24 

7.68 

a4i 

14.61 
15.96 
16.96 

14.87 
6.27 
6.00 
10.23 
1L17 
11.18 

12.56 
3.07 
8.47 
6.98 
6.53 
6.61 

h.  «k 
5    43 

Vktfeaee...... 

6    00 

iSSm^ ;;;;:..:.;.::;;::. :: 

7    21 

vSiS^r:;;;"::""::; .:::::.::::....;...:: : 

15    10 

MnSr 

13    35 

Turin. 

14    48 

The  time  given  is  for  the  express  trains,  and  the  fares  of  first  and 
second  class  pass^igers  for  the  same  trains.  These  trains  do  not  carry 
third  class  passengers,  which  are  carried  only  by  the  slower  accommo- 
dation trains.  In  addition  to  the  railway  faVes  a  government  tax  of 
5  centimes,  or  about  1  cent  is  collected  on  each  ticket  sold. 
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POSTAL.  PAGKAa£S. 

The  system  of  postal  packages  prevailing  in  Italy  as  well  as  with  the 
varions  coaDtries  of  Enrope  compensates  to  some  extent  for  the  oost 
and  delays  of  sending  by  freight  or  express.  Ordinary  packages  not 
exceeding  3  kilograms  in  weight  (6.614  pounds)  are  carried  to  any  part 
of  Italy  for  50  centimes  (say  10  cents),  with  additional  charge  of  25 
centimes  (say  5  cents)  for  delivery  at  domicil ;  carriage  by  sea,  or  col- 
lections of  charges  (O.  O.  D.). 

PBOVISIONS. 

By  examining  the  following  tables  of  the  average  cost  of  provisions 
in  1887  in  varions  Italian  towns,  compiled  from  the  oflBeial  statements, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  so  great  a  variation  in  prices  that  one  can 
only  account  for  it  upon  the  theory  that  there  is  a  lack  of  proper  means 
of  distribution. 


Towns. 

Wheat* 

Corn.* 

Rice.* 

Wine.t 

oat 

Beett 

▲vellino 

13.86 
4.83 

$4.36 
6.67 
6.47 

Bari« 

CaffUarl 

CSftrmftflmoIft.  ...............>«..........>>••>.•..•.. 

4.24 

$2.76 

$0.S0| 

GatonU 

3.02 

$13.13 

Ferntra 

$a83 

FIorooM      ................ ...  ....>....•....•..... 

4.84 

3.03 
2.61 
2.88 

0.00 

.»7| 

CreiQona 

Genoa 

4.57 

8.80 

20.04 
14.17 
30.83 

liOOca...... 

liUcca    ...>......>..«.«.•..>....•..•..•..........•. 

Meftaina  , 

3.12 
2.70 
2.76 

Milan 

4.40 
6.00 
4.16 

6.34 

14.60 

34.43 

.27 

Naples 

.5? 

Paoua - 

Palermo 

.47 

Parma •• 

4.36 

2.72 

Pftrt A  If anrisiA  ._ _. 

10.52 

fjAfrhorn 

4.74 
4.43 
4.13 
4.05 
4.20 

2.05 

Rome 

&86 

1&80 

.85* 

Odine         .                      

3.22 
2.65 
2.74 

Vercelli 

6w02 
7.66 

V*rona ,,-,,,Tr  t.--f-^^  -^-f-r t 

'  Per  quintal  of  226. 46  poonds. 


t  Per  26. 4  gallons 


MANUFAOTXJBES. 


t  Per  kilogram  of  2.2  ponnda. 


The  statistics  of  manufactures  in  Italy  have  never  hf^n  published  in 
a  form  that  would  give  a  fair  exhibit  of  the  amount  of  production  or  the 
number  of  hands  employed.  The  manufactures  generally  are  in  a 
healthy  condition,  and  while  they  seem  to  be  on  a  scale  entirely  too 
small  for  the  needs  of  the  country,  judged  by  our  own  experience,  yet 
they  are  supplemented  to  an  immense  extent  by  band  industries  which 
are  carried  on  extensively  in  every  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

FOOD  PBIOES. 

The  condition  of  the  laboring  and  agricultural  classes,  whatever  it 
may  he  by  comparison  with  our  own  or  other  countries,  has  been 
gradually  improving  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The  prices  of 
provisions  have  steadily  declined  during  that  period,  except  meats 
which  have  advanced  in  price.    But  as  meat  forms  an  insignificant  por- 
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tkm  of  the  Imng  of  the  Italian  laborer,  it8  advance  in  price  brings  no 
hardship  to  him.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  official  rei>ort8, 
will  gfve  the  prices  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life  at  periods  of  five 
years  since  1862. 


1882.   1867. 


1872.   1877.   1882.   1887. 


Wheat  (per  220.46  poiiiid«) : 

Flnt  quAlity  

SeooQii  qaaliiy , 

Com  <per  2:w.4tf  pooDds) : 

9inx  naality , 

Second  quality 

Riee  (first  qaalitj  per  220.46  ponnda) : 

AtVerceUi...rr. 

AtMiUn  

Table  wine  (Aral  quality  per  28.42  gallona) : 

At  Milan 

At  Floreuoe 

Ai  Rome 

AtCiiglieH 

OUTeHiil  (first  quality  per  26.42  gallona) : 

At  Milan 

At  Lncc* 

At  Rome 

At  Catania 

Beef  (per  2.2  ponnda) : 

At  Milan 

AtPadna 

At  Flurenoe 

At  Rome 

At  Naptea 

At  Palermo 


$5.70 
6.81 

8.97 
8.63 

6.17 
6.28 

11.48 
10.83 
10.65 
10.61 

41.09 
24.14 
28.64 


Oents. 
20.45 
22.58 
24.13 
24.70 
25.28 


16.28 
5.78 

4.20 
8.93 

7.07 
7.34 

13.13 
12.43 
7.48 
8.85 

42.07 
85.31 
26.07 

dent*, 
22.49 
22.97 
27.98 
23.35 
26.63 


#6.71 
5.94 

4.78 
4.41 

7.27 
7.64 

8.06 
12.31 
6.47 
7.23 

43.91 
25.84 
21.42 
20.22 
Cent*. 
25.  VJ 
21.81 
23.16 
22.20 
30.30 


16.79 
6.49 

4.39 
4.04 

7.82 
8.19 

15.34 
11.43 
14.31 
8.68 

39.91 
29.97 
23.02 
19.09 
Cents. 
28.95 
31.07 
83. 

29.53 
36.28 
56.16 


$5.22 
4.91 

4.00 
3.74 

6.92 
6.67 

11.37 
a  84 

10.56 
9.31 

35.20 
26.09 
19.25 
13.82 
Oents. 
26.05 
30.11 
40.53 
3a80 
38.  GO 
54.04 


$4.40 
4.15 

2.78 
2.54 

6.02 
6.84 

14.59 
9.09 
a85 
6.37 

34.43 
30.82 
18.30 
13.14 
OentM. 
27.02 
26.06 
37.64 
35.13 
34.74 
47.09 


The  wages  of  labor  have  daring  the  same  period  been  steadily  ad- 
vanced as  can  be  seen  from  the  following  tables,  also  compiled  from 
official  sources. 

LABOR  A19D  WAGES. 

The  daily  wages  paid  in  three  different  cotton  and  woolen  mills  at 
periods  of  five  years,  beginning  with  1862,  form  the  basis  of  the  tables. 

iPer  day  of  ten  hoars.  1 


1862.       1867.       1872.       1877.       1882. 


1887. 


SpinniDg: 

Men  .... 

Women. 
Weaving: 

Men   ... 

Women . 

Spinning 


Firtt  max  (cotton). 


Second  nM  (eoUon). 


Men  (highest)  . 
(loweat). 


Mon( 

Women  (bicheat)  . 
_  Women  (lowest..- 
Weaving: 

Men  (highest) 

Men  (lowest) 

Women  (highest)  . 

Women  (lowest)  .. 


WooUnrMXL 


Washers  (men,  br  the  Job) 

njCTt (men. by  th-  day) 

gfcraers  (meo,  by  tbe  day) 

Spinners  (men.  by  the  lob)  . .  - . 
^^WeTs  (women,  by  the  <iay)  , 

WesTers  (men,  by  the  fob) 

Wsavars  (women,  by  the  Job) . . 


Oents. 

21.4 

9.7 

26 
12.5 


48.2 
27 
16.6 
9.7 

44.4 

29.7 

15.1 

7.7 


57.9 

25.1 

29 

55.2 

13.5 

45.2 


OenU, 
27. 
13.5 

32.8 
13.5 


57.9 
34.7 
19.3 
11.6 

57.9 
38.6 
23.2 
11.4 


57.9 

25.1 

29 

61.0 

14.5 

49.2 


Oents. 
32.8 
12.5 

85.7 
15.4 


61.8 
38.6 
19  3 
12.5 

57.9 
3a6 
23.2 
15.4 


57.9 

29 

29 

66.8 

15.4 

47.7 

20.5 


Oents. 
82 
16.7 

43.6 
l&l 


67.6 
38.6 
19.3 
14.6 

57.9 
38.6 
23.2 
15.4 


60.8 
32.4 
36.7 
72.8 
10.4 
56.9 
34.5 


Oents. 
34 
20.3 

46.3 
22.4 


67.6 
38.6 
19.3 
15.4 

61.8 
3a  6 
23.2 
17.4 


60.« 
40.5 
40.5 
72.8 
28.4 


CenUt. 
39.5 
22.6 

63.7 
2-2.6 


67.6 
3a  6 
23.2 
17.4 

67.6 
3a  6 
23.2 
17.4 


61 

41.5 
43.4 
77.2 
2a  6 


38.6 


43.4 
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Examples  of  the  appreciation  of  labor  might  be  multiplied  almost 
indefinitely,  but  those  given,  with  the  examples  of  the  decline  in  prices 
of  provisions  show  plainly  that  the  condition  of  the  laborer  in  Italy 
has  been  gradually  improving  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  A 
day's  work  will  procure  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  now  than  at  any- 
time during  that  period.  This  progress  may  be  strikingly  exemplified 
by  the  following  table,  showing  the  average  wages  per  day  of  ten  hours 
in  seven  large  textile  establishments,  the  average  price  of  wheat  per 
quintal  of  220.46  pounds  and  the  hours  of  labor  required  to  purchase 
one  quintal  of  wheat : 


Tear. 

Arerage 
wagea. 

ATonwe 

oofttofa 

qointalof 

wheat. 

Houraof 
labor  re- 
quired to 

bay  a 
quintal  of 

wheat. 

1882 

OmU. 
28.2 
29.7 
34.2 
40 

43.6 
45.9 

$5.60 
6.02 
6.82 
6.64 
5.06 
4.27 

196 

1867 

908 

1872 

18ft 

1877 

166 

1882 

116 

1887 

9t 

With  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  laborers  we  would  expect 
to  see  evidences  of  the  improvement  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  during  the 
same  period.  In  Italy,  as  everywhere,  there  have  been  seasons  of  pros- 
perity and  seasons  of  adversity,  and  at  times,  by  merely  considering 
the  present,  one  might,  as  has  always  been  the  case  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, sigh  for  the  good  times  of  old.  But  if,  in  addition  to  the  proofs 
adduced  of  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  laborers,  we  consider 
the  great  increase  in  commerce  and  consumption  it  indicates  forcibly 
the  steady  advances  in  wealth  made  by  the  nation. 

FOREIGN  GOMHEBCE. 

Imports. — ^The  following  tables  show  the  steady  increase  in  importation 
of  a  few  leading  articles  and  also  in  the  total  amount  of  commerce. 


Artiolea. 


BawoottoB quintals* 

Baw  wool do.. 

Machinery do.. 

Coal tons 


18G7. 


98,945 
67,014 
72,468 
515,943 


1872. 


200,230 

59.742 

132. 985 

1,037,409 


/1877. 


241,672 

82.437 

161, 623 

1.329,549 


1882. 


638,806 

75,084 

320,245 

2,180.020 


1887. 


761,907 
112,284. 
439,036 
3,583,148 


*  Of  220.46  pounds. 
Arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  and  tonnage. 


Year. 

Kumber. 

Tonnage. 

1868 

263,769 
274,490 
229.796 
262,501 
222,160 

20.426.207 

1878 

23,972,288 

1878  

28,198,095 

1883 

39,581.076 

1888         

40,188,667 
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THE  FBANCHISS. 

There  are  two  dasses  of  electors  in  Italy — thoiie  who  vote  for  com- 
manal  and  provincial  counsel]  ors  and  those  who  vote  for  deputies  in  the 
Parliament.  By  the  law  of  March  20, 1865,  all  citizens  of  twenty-one 
and  upwards  who  contribute  annually  to  the  communes  sums  varying 
from  5  lire  (96.5  cents)  in  those  having  3,000  inhabitants  to  25  lire 
($4,825)  in  those  having  60,000  or  more,  are  entitled  to  vote  for  provincial 
and  communal  counsellors  upon  being  duly  registered.  In  1871  the 
number  thus  entitled  to  vote  was  1,293,343  and  in  1887,  2,026,619;  an 
increase  of  about  57  per  cent.  In  1871,  473,068  voted  and  in  1887,. 
803,050. 

PABLIAMBNT. 

By  the  law  of  September  24, 1882,  the  privileges  of  electors  for  dep- 
uties in  the  Parliament  were  extended  to  all  male  citizens  of  twenty-one 
J  ears  and  upwards  who  know  how  to  read  and  write  and  who  pay  a  di- 
rect tax  of  any  description  of  19.80  lire  ($3.80)  in  addition  to  any  com- 
munal tax,  or  who  liave  completed  the  second  elementary  course  of  in- 
struction, or  who  can  show  that  they  have  received  other  instruction 
equivalent  to  that  course,  or  who  have  borne  arms  for  two  years  and 
attended  the  regimental  school  with  proficiency,  or  who  hold  or  have 
held  certain  positions. 

For  the  purpose  of  electing  members  of  the  Parliament,  Italy  is  di- 
vided into  135  districts,  having  a  total  of  508  members.  Each  district 
is  entitled  to  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  members  according  to  the 
population.  In  the  districts  entitled  to  five  members,  each  elector  can 
vote  for  four  members  only,  thus  securing  a  minority  representation  in 
the  larger  districts. 

The  number  of  electors  has  increased  rapidly  since  the  unification  of 
Italy,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  which  also  shows  the 
number  voting  at  the  various  general  elections : 


No.  of 
electors. 

No.  voting. 

No.  of 
electors. 

No.  voting. 

1870 : 

530,018 
571, 939 
605,007 

240,974 
318. 517 
358,258 

1879 

021,896 
2.049,461 
2,420,327 

369,624 
1,223,851 
1,415,801 

1874 

1882   

im 

1885 

REAL  ESTATE. 

With  the  accession  of  King  Humbert,  Italy  entered  upon  a  period  of 
national  Ufe.  A  struggle  for  the  unity  and  the  consolidation  of  national 
existence  had  characterized  the  reign  of  Victor  Emanuel,  but  now  be- 
gan the  time  for  the  development  of  the  country's  resources  and  finan- 
cial well-being,  and  so  it  came  about  that  with  constantly  increasing 
resources  real  estate  in  both  city  and  country  advanced  in  value  and 
an  impulse  was  given  to  building  in  many  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
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lagea.  The  result  of  the  extensive  building  has  beeu  that  a  building 
crisis  has  been  brought  about  which  has  been  severely  felt  at  Borne, 
where  building  has  been  m  ost  active  and  speculation  in  real  estate 
great. 

During  the  year  Italy  has  been  afflicted  by  a  building  crisis,  an  agri- 
cultural crisis,  and  a  financial'  crisis,  each  of  which  has  borne  a  relation 
more  or  less  intimate  with  the  other. 

WINE  INDUSTRY. 

.  The  agricultural  difficulties  are  chiefly  attributed  to  short  crops  dur- 
ing several  years  and  heavy  imports  of  grain  which  have  competed  with 
and  discouraged  home  production,  as  well  as  by  the  failure  to  conclude 
a  new  commercial  treaty  with  France,,  which  caused  a  suspension  of 
the  special  tariffs  with  that  country  March  1,  1888. 

The  wine  industry  was  especially  affected  in  Sicily,  South  Italy,  and 
Apulia,  where  wine  is  the  most  important  product.  For  a  series  of 
years  growers  have  been  constantly  increasing  their  production  and 
France  was  their  chief  customer.  Therefore  when  the  new  relation  with 
that  country  began,  Italy's  principal  market  for  wine  was  closed  as  well 
as  that  for  various  other  agricultural  products  such  as  raw  silk,  live 
stock,  dairy  products,  eggs,  etc.  For  not  only  was  the  commercial 
treaty  allowed  to  expire,  but  each  country  imposed  differential  duties 
on  the  products  of  the  other.  The  crisis  became  most  serious  and  ex- 
tended to  and  affected  all  parts  of  the  country.  All  interests  were 
affected.  Things  have  not  yet  returned  to  their  normal  condition  though 
there  is  a  great  improvement,  and  the  out-look  appears  better. 

DEFICIT. 

The  Government  deficit  of  $44,400,000  at  the  end  of  June,  1889,  was 
chiefly  owing  to  extraordinary  expenditures  for  the  army  and  navy, 
authori^>  d  by  the  law  of  December  30,  1888.  To  reduce  this  deficit  the 
Government  has  somewhat  reduced  expenses,  and  is  using  greater 
energy  in  caring  for  the  collection  of  taxes,  and  has  abandoned  the 
construction  of  some  railway  improvements.  Expenditures  have 
steadily  increased  year  by  year  but  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1890, 
no  increase  has  been  authorized,  nor  have  new  taxes  been  imposed.  The 
deficit  continues,  but  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Treasury  it  is  expected  to  be  reduced  to  $10,900,000  on  June  30, 1890, 
and  to  disappear  entirely  by  the  end  of  the  succeeding  year.  This  it  is 
proposed  to  bring  about  by  reducing  the  expenditures,  and  through  an- 
ticipated increased  receipts,  and  also  by  the  sale  of  5  per  cent  bonds 
representing  $6,330,000. 

EXPOBTS. 

Tbe  exports  for  the  year  from  Italy  to  the  United  States  have  been 
$20,297,447.63,  according  to  the  quarterly  reports  of  the  various  United 
States  consulates^  condensed  from  the  consular  invoices*    There  are  no 
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Btatisticfi  in  this  oflBce  by  which  a  comparisoo  can  be  made  with  similar 
r^l>ort8  of  previous  years.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  amount 
is  largely  in  excess  of  that  reported  by  the  Italian  Government  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Siateaient  showing  the  deeiared  exporU  hetween  Italy  and  ihe  Uwited  States  far  the  year 

ended  June  30,  1889. 


AlmondB $136,10.51 

AaUqailiM 10.062.77 

ATS(d» 1,477,083.32 

AlateatOT 87,363.78 

Atpfealtam 14,317.86 

AxkoboTiM 8iae3 

BrimstODd  And  aolphiir 2,187,824.06 

Betas 10,na53 

Booesaod  flsh-booe« 0.051.40 

BnnsM 6,052.13 

Books 6,131.52 

Bottckj  add 27,774.78 

Be««-w»x 1,454.64 

Briar  wood Il,00a60 

Bnady -  354.07 

Cbeese   180,050.06 

Qknary  mtd 16,336.81 

CheBtnata 0.356.85 

Choetnata,  ectr»«t  of 5,501.33 

Cbinaware '2,050.82 

Citronis  candied 180,565.70 

Cattle^balrof 264.32 

Chalk 154.42 

CloUa,  ornamental 2.000.00 

Cbeoiieal  preparations 61,025.86 

Coin3,aBUqao 1,002.05 

Carpets  and  rags 201.78 

SsMnces 230,622  2.1 

Earthemware 851.74 

E?«8 2,077.73 

FnmUnzo  ard  firaines 24,612.44 

Fmtt: 

Green 428,740.12 

Candied  or  preaorved 16, 872. 20 

Drv       15,017.53 

Fucy  goods 2,860.10 

Wigree 6,270.10 

TIili,  salted  and  under  ofl 1.305.84 

rUbertt 140.610.00 

Figs   2,022.00 

GtiUo 11.357.01 

Gnn-stocka 2,306.87 

Glaaswara 14,802.00 

Olyoerine 125.424.15 

eiorea 208,200.00 

GnmArabio 48,834.04 

OtoeeHea 582.86 

Haar.homAn 11,410.23 

HUesandaUne 48,000.70 

Hemp 141,060.20 

Hemp,  tow 2,011.08 

HoiiBehold  and  personal  effiMita. ...  10, 076. 03 

Hasel  nnta 6.512.26 

Ironwork 2,854.00 

Iron  ore 164,222.05 

Juiper  berries 8,447.85 

Jewdry 1.608.27 

Liaros,  electrio 10.65 

Laee 1.268.00 

Uooriteroot 070.62 

Licorice  88,46a71 

liaanjam 83,687.55 

Uqoors 18,150.28 

laoralleaTea 176.07 

Laurel  berries 751.52 

Lemons  and  oranges 6^067,203.80 

Lemon  Jnioe  (eoncentrated) 83,153.00 

Harble: 

Statnary 144,831.72 

Wroagbt.. 28.160.47 


Harbie— Continued. 

Blocks 887,803.01 

Sbibe 117.795.46 

Tiles 1,074.17 

Mosaics 6,000.72 

Macaroni 845,032.02 

M^olica 1.312.00 

Matebes 7,260  56 

liilUary  eqaipments 1,477.41 

Masioal  instruments 1,782.86 

Mediclnals 920.30 

MatJbrooms 2,570.51 

Mnatard  seed...  7,670.74 

Manna 0,400.46 

Marsala  wine 1,606.01 

Marine  salt 22,497.78 

Olive  oU 478, 62a  80 

Olives 349.61 

Orris  root 0,743.85 

Paintijgs 87,447.66 

Plasfrt*  casts 24,777.06 

Passementeries 52a  82 

Plumbago 965.82 

Pboto^rupbs 606.00 

Plants,  treen 136.00 

Pamioe-slone and  bricks 60,502.86 

Pease 17,020.fO 

Pistachio-nuts 4,222.00 

Religious  devotiOD,  articles  of 4, 834. 67 

Rice 10.5?2.24 

Rags 234,010.06 

Raisins 2,832.52 

Snmao 352,22a26 

Silk: 

Raw 4,436,690.80 

Manufactured 250.244.26 

Tassah 5,537.66 

Waste 80,262.26 

Soap 148.5<iD.37 

Soap,  stock 70,343.20 

SqaiUa 679.00 

Seeds 55,8ia01 

Sulphur  oU 5,051.12 

St  ra  w  jiioods 768,  .552. 72 

Sausages 4,620.57 

Sicnuaeartb 15,512.16 

Sweets  17.60 

Shell-work 20.00 

Terra  cotta 180.06 

Talc 8,42X36 

Textiles,  woolen 1,077. 13 

Tilcj*.  cement 1,787.00 

Tomatoes 764.00 

Umber  eartb 0,207.47 

Velvet    1,415.10 

Ventricles,  calves 51.20 

Vermouth,  wine., 104,322.14 

Violin  strings 1,147.00 

Wine 58,17a40 

WalDUts 08,131.84 

Wool 27.72 

Worksof  art 8,303.75 

Waste,  cotton  and  rags 165, 024. 62 

Wine  lees 64,484.00 

Sundries 230,456.02 

Total $20,207,447.68 
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THE  CONSULAR  DISTRICT  OF  BOME. 

The  consular  district  of  Bome  comprises  sabstantialiy  the  province 
of  Eowe,  XJmbria,  The  Marches,  and  Abruzzi.  It  extends  J&om  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic.  The  city  of  Borne  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view  has  but  little  interest  to  our  citizens.  Being  an  inland 
city,  and  not  a  point  of  distribution  for  Italian  manufactures,  either 
for  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  or  tor  foreign  countries,  its  direct  trade  with 
the  United  States  is  somewhat  limited.  But  as  the  capital  of  the  new 
Italy,  as  the  inheritor  of  the  monuments  and  traditions  of  the  greater 
Bome  of  the  past,  as  the  resort  of  many  thousands  of  our  citizens  every 
winter.  It  may  perhaps  have  as  great  interest  for  us  as  many  other  cities 
with  which  we  have  important  commercial  relations. 

The  consular  district  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country;  the  city 
is  devoted  to  art  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  visitors  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  The  province  of  Bome  includes  within  its  limits  a 
great  variety  of  soil  and  climate.  It  includes  an  immense  tract  of 
marches  with  their  noxious  exhalations,  the  drear  Oampagna,  once  the 
abode  of  large  and  prosperous  communities,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
diversity  in  the  nature  and  fertility  of  its  soil  of  any  section  of  Italy. 
The  climate  is  dry  and  warm,  and  snow  and  frost  are  not  common. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  the  tramontana  from  the  north  and  the  si- 
rocco from  the  south.  The  country  is  well  watered,  but  instead  of  con- 
tributing to  its  fertility  the  water-courses  have  been  allowed  to  become 
the  source  of  fevers  and  malaria.  The  land  is  held  both  in  large  tracts 
of  many  thousands  of  acres,  and  in  minute  subdivisions  held  by  a  num- 
ber of  families  in  common.  It  is  sparsely  settled.  In  the  Oampagna 
there  averages  but  one  house  to  every  4  square  miles. 

Vines  and  olives  are  the  most  important  products,  but  great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  cattle  and  horse-breeding,  which  bids  fair  to  become 
the  most  important  industry.  Com  and  wheat  are  also  largely  pro- 
duced. But  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  can  not  compare  with  former 
times  when  olive  trees  and  vineyards  reached  down  to  the  shores  that 
are  now  uncultivated  and  uninhabitable.  The  silk  industry  is  carried 
on  to  a  very  small  extent.  Cheese  of  sheep,  goats,  and  buffaloes  is 
produced  in  large  quantities.  Wool  is  an  important  production;  in  fact, 
it  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  wealth  in  the  province. 
The  greater  part  of  the  land  is  given  up  to  pasturage,  not  only  of  sheep, 
but  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  quality  of  the  wool  is  not  so  fine  as  the 
Spanish  wool  but  it  is  whiter,  brighter,  and  contains  but  little  oil.  It 
is  a  combing  wool,  and  produces  cloths  of  excellent  quality  and  dura- 
bility. It  has,  however,  materially  declined  in  price,  and  is  said  to  be 
worth  not  more  than  half  its  former  price.  There  is  no  customs  duty 
on  raw  or  washed  wools. 

The  lack  of  capital  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  farmers.  Among  the 
mountains  money  is  so  scarce  that  trade  is  quite  generally  a  barter 
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trade.  Away  irotik  the  line  of  railways,  transportation  is  so  expensive 
that  in  many  cases  it  wonld  exceed  the  valne  of  the  goods. 

The  wages  of  the  agricnltaral  laborers  are  very  low,  and  not  mnch 
more  than  $1  a  week  for  steady  employment,  and  from  10  cents  to  $1 
per  day  for  temporary  employment  The  chief  articles  of  their  food  are 
corn,  vegetables*  and  cheese. 

The  reclamation  of  the  Agro  Romano  by  means  of  drainage  and  irri- 
gation is  a  most  important  undertaking.  In  the  Gampagna  there  are 
said  to  be  upwards  of  500,000  acres  of  uncultivable  land  that  was  once  the 
seat  of  flourishing  cities  and  covered  with  olive  groves  and  vineyards. 
Since  1878  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  gradual  reclamation  of 
about  125  square  miles  of  the  Gampagna  around  the  city  of  Borne.  In 
TJmbria  the  soil  is  generally  poor,  and  the  surface  mountainous.  The 
inhabitants  are  generally  devoted  to  agriculture.  Their  morality,  man- 
ners, and  customs  are  good,  their  wages  small,  and  their  health  good. 
Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  corn  and  cheap  wine.  They  generally  have 
but  two  meals,  one  at  9  in  the  morning  and  the  other  at  night.  The 
population  is  among  the  best  in  Italy,  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  their 
number  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  the  marches  probably  40  per 
cent,  of  the  population  are  agriculturists.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  the 
oliriiate  healthy.  Women  work,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  at 
the  same  occupation  as  men — as  farmers,  as  assistants  to  masons,  or 
wherever  they  can  gain  a  livelihood.  The  peasants  are  frugal,  as  they 
must  needs  be  with  their  small  earnings,  which  are  sometimes  no  more 
than  a  few  cents  per  day.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised. 
One  man  is  said  to  own  3,000  cattle  and  6,000  sheep.  But  the  tax  of  50 
cents  per  head  per  annum  ou  sheep  must  be  a  terrible  burden  to  the 
former.  Perhaps  30  per  cent,  6,850,000  acres,  of  the  cultivated  ground 
is  in  vines,  675,000  acres  in  wheat,  and  75,000  acres  in  beans.  The  oil 
is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality  but  the  quantity  is  small.  But  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  silk  industry. 

In  the  Abruzzi  the  staple  products  are  wine,  wool,  and  cheese.  Wool 
is  produced  in  large  quantities,  but,  as  elsewhere,  the  prices  are  ex- 
tremely low.  The  sea-coast  is  fringed  with  extensive  marshes,  which 
extend  inland  on  an  average  for  20  miles.  The  people  are  mild,  labo- 
rious, and  respectful,  but  are  somewhat  indiflerent  to  their  natural 
rights,  and  especially  to  the  exercise  of  the  electoral  franchise.  Bread 
is  the  chief  article  of  diet,  meat  being  almost  unknown.  The  houses  of 
the  peasants  are  small,  dark,  and  smoky.  The  people  dress  well,  and 
their  general  condition  is  good.  Though  largely  an  agricultural  country, 
there  is  not  enough  wheat  and  corn  raised  for  their  support. 

THE  CITY  OF   ROME. 

Populathn.-^The  population  of  the  city  on  the  30th  of  June,  1889,  was 
estimated  to  be  404,489,  having  increased  during  the  year  ending  on 
thatday  13,261.    The  average  increase  in  population  since  Rome  became 
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the  capital  of  Italy  has  been  about  10,000  annually.  It  is  probable,  bow- 
ever,  that  owing  to  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  past  year,  and  the 
consequent  check  upon  extensive  building  operations,  this  rate  of 
increase  will  not  be  maintained  during  the  current  year.  The  increase 
of  population  from  Easter,  1870,  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 


PopnlftUon. 

ropnlfttkiiu 

Baster.lSTO 

226,022 

244,484 
272,660 
800,467 

December  81— 

1884 

Deoom  ber  31 — 

824,649 
845,696 
401.044 
404,488 

1871 

1885 

1876 

1881 

18^8 

June  30, 1889 

'  Eome  became  the  capital  of  Italy,  September  20,  1870.  The  transfer 
of  the  Government  brought  with  it  many  thousands  of  employes  in  the 
various  departments.  Property  advanced  in  value  and  speculation  in 
real  estate  began.  Then  the  large  mercantile  houses  in  Italy  commenced 
to  establish  branch  houses  here.  The  confiscation  of  church  property 
was  extended  to  Rome  and  a  large  amount  of  it  sold  to  speculators  at 
very  low  prices.  With  the  moving  of  the  government,  the  infiux  of 
people  and  of  capital,  great  improvements  were  begun  and  the  idea 
seemed  to  prevail  that  Rome  must  be  rebuilt  and  that  what  was  foundin 
brick  must  be  left  in  marble. 

The  rebuilding  of  Rome, — Plans  for  the  enlargement  and  improvement 
of  the  city  and  for  regulating  the  course  of  the  Tiber  were  made  by  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  government  from  a  large  number  sub- 
mitted by  eminent  architects  and  engineers.  These  contemplated  im- 
provements, which  were  to  be  completed  about  1020,  included  gov- 
ernment buildings  for  the  departments  of  justice,  war,  and  finance,  and 
for  Parliament,  new  bridges  over  the  Tiber,  heavy  walls  on  both  banks 
to  prevent  inundations  and  for  widening,  straightening,  and  dredging  it. 
Hundreds  of  houses  were  to  be  demolished  so  that  magnificent  avenues 
might  be  built  along  each  bank  of  the  river. 

By  the  tax  book  of  1783  the  Commune  of  Rome  embraced  the  Agro 
Romano,  commonly  called  the  Oampagna,  which  includes  the  city  proper 
and  its  suburbs.  Its  greatest  dimension  is  about  30  miles  and  the 
shortest  about  5  miles,  and  it  contains  an  area  of  511,346  acres.  The 
suburbs  embrace  an  area  around  the  city  varying  from  IJ  to  4|  miles  in 
width  and  have  an  area  of  20,266  acres,  and  are  cultivated  with  jfruit 
trees  and  vineyards.  The  area  of  the  city  proper  December  31,  1881, 
was  14,674,500  square  meters  (about  3,625  acres),  and  December  31, 
1888, 15,711,500  square  meters  (about  3,883  acres.  January  1, 1882,  the 
area  covered  by  buildings,  including  courts  and  gardens  attached,  was 
3,403,150  square  meters  (about  841  acres).  March  31, 1888,  the  area  was 
4,718,115  square  meters  (about  1,164  acres),  or  with  the  suburbs  added, 
4,935,210  square  meters  (about  1,220  acres).  In  1881  there  was  occu- 
pied for  churches  and  monuments  578,170  square  meters  and  in  1888 
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589,220.    In  1881  the  streets  and  squares  occupied  2,492,469  square 
meters  and  in  1888  3,487,061. 

The  plan  before  referred  to,  called  the  "  piano  regolatore,"  contem- 
plated the  complete  building  transformation  of  Kome,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose the  purchase  of  large  tracts  of  land  covered  with  buildings,  the 
demolition  of  the  buildings,  the  laying  out  of  new  streets,  and  the  sale 
of  the  remaining  lands  for  the  erection  of  new  houses  to  be  built  in  ac- 
cordance with  plans  to  be  approved  by  the  city.  In  accordance  with 
this  plan  the  city  purchased,  between  1881  and  1888,  houses  occupying 
an  area  of  181,875  square  meters,  or  nearly  12J  per  cent,  of  the  area 
built  upon  in  1881.  Of  this  amount  35,459  square  meters  were  sold  to 
be  built  upon,  136,177  were  used  for  streets  and  squares,  and  10,239  are 
on  hand  to  be  sold  for  building  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  improvements  contemplated  by  the  city  private 
speculation  in  lands  and  houses  began  soon  after  the  occupation  and 
went  on  in  an  increasing  ratio  until  it  culminated  in  the  financial  and 
building  crisis  of  the  year  1889,  when  the  bubble  burst.  Between  1881 
and  1888,  1,508,790  square  meters  that  were  unoccupied  in  1881  were 
built  upon.  There  is  no  record  available  of  the  space  covered  by  new 
erections  between  1870  and  1882,  but  between  October,  1870,  and  De- 
cember 31,  1881,  licenses  to  inhabit  1,531  new  houses  and  600  that  had 
been  rebuilt  were  issued  by  the  city.  From  January  1 ,  1882,  to  March 
31, 1888,  licenses  to  build  and  rebuild  1,276  houses  were  issued  and  per- 
mits to  inhabit  1,174  new  houses  and  193  that  had  been  rebuilt.  The 
total  number  of  permits  to  occupy  such  houses  was  therefore  3,498,  not 
including,  of  course,  those  completed,  for  which  no  permits  had  been 
issned  or  those  in  process  March  31, 1888,  or  those  that  have  been  begun 
or  completed  since.  The  city  requires  a  thorough  inspection  of  dwell- 
ings before  these  licenses  to  inhabit  are  issued,  both  in  regard  to  their 
safety  and  their  sanitary  condition,  especially  in  regard  to  the  dryness 
of  the  walls,  which,  being  very  thick,  dry  slowly  in  this  climate. 

As  these  houses  are  usually  five  and  six  stories  in  height  and  have 
on  an  average  twenty-two  rooms  to  each  story,  it  can  be  seen  that  a 
vast  addition  to  the  building  accommodations  has  been  made. 

Land  near  the  railroad  station  increased  in  value  from  1.64  per 
square  meter  to  $24,  $25,  and  even  $29,  according  to  the  location. 

There  is  no  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  houses  built  up  to  1882,  but 
from  January  1, 1882,  to  March  31, 1888,  it  is  estimated  that  the  new 
houses  (including  public  constructions)  cost  $52,882,000,  not  including 
the  cost  of  the  land.  The  Government  and  commercial  buildings  erected 
daring  the  same  period  cost  $19,546,356. 

The  engineer,  Mr.  R.  Buti,  having  carefully  estimated  the  cost  of 
sixty-seven  houses,  concluded  that  the  six-story  houses  cost  on  an  aver- 
age $78.41  per  square  meter,  and  the  five^story  houses  $62.19,  and  that 
for  every  100  lire  expended  65.30  were  for  the  walls,  24.56  for  the  roofs, 
pavemonts,  and  flxt>ires,  and  10.14 secondary  work  and  finishing.    They 
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are  as  a  rule  absolutely  fire-proof,  no  combustible  substance  being  used 
in  their  construction,  except  for  doors  and  for  windowsash  and  frames. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  addition  of  houses,  rents  advanced 
almost  in  the  proportion  that  the  houses  increased  in  numbers.  At  the 
end  of  1887  there  had  been  loaned  on  these  buildings  and  the  lands 
occupied  by  them  by  various  institutions  $52,882,000,  to  which  must 
be  added  $4,826,000,  for  which  there  was  additional  security,  of  which 
about  one  third,  or  $1,608,000,  were  on  the  buildings,  making  a  total  of 
$54,490,000,  which  can  not  much  exceed  half  the  supposed  value  of  the 
security. 

The  expenditures  by  the  city  itself  for  the  improvements  and  rebuild* 
ing  between  1871  aud  1880  are  not  available,  but  between  188  Land  1889 
they  were  as  follows : 


1881 

f774.335.21 

866, 780. 64 

3.646,056.02 

4.905,257.62 

3.053,743.38 

1886 

$5,229,211.07 
6*057, 605. 00 
6,635,023.54 

1882 

1887 

1883 

1888  (estimated) 

1884 

Total  in  eight  years  .  ...... 

1885 

81.067,0ia^ 

In  addition  the  National  Government  has  expended  on  the  works 
connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  Tiber  to  the  end  of  1887 
$6,019,421.05. 

As  a  result  of  this  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  both  by  the  city  and 
by  individuals,  and  hastened  by  the  financial  crisis  brought  about  as 
before  mentioned,  a  severe  local  crisis  has  occurred  during  the  present 
year  in  Bome,  both  among  individuals  and  in  the  city  affairs.  The 
banks  having  loa  ned  so  largely  and  their  remaining  resources  having 
been  impiored  by  the  financial  crisis  they  were  not  only  unable  to  con- 
tinue loaning  on  new  erections,  but  in  several  instances  were  compelled 
to  ask  the  aid  of  the  Government.,  which,  to  prevent  a  general  financial 
panic,  was  granted. 

The  suspension  of  loans  caused  a  suspension  of  building  and  thou- 
sands of  workmen  were  thrown  out  of  work  during  the  winter  of  1888-'89. 
This  but  added  to  the  distress  prevailing.  The  workmen  being  unable 
to  obtain  employment,  soon  became  desperate  and  brought  on  extensive 
bread  riots.  It  has  been  estimated  that  40,000  workmen,  gathered 
from  various  parts  of  Italy,  were  engaged  in  the  building  operations, 
and  that  30,000  of  them  were  thrown  out  of  work.  Belief  for  them  to 
a  great  extent  was  had  by  the  city  returning  large  numbers  to  their 
homes  at  the  public  expense. 

Failures  occurred  on  a  large  scale  and  the  years  1888-'89  will  long  be 
remembered  in  Bome  as  years  of  disaster.  A  general  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  troubles  in  Italy  and  Borne  may  be  gathered  by  comparing 
the  failures  for  1885, 1886,  and  1887  with  those  for  1888-'89: 
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Year. 

Number  of 
fail  urea. 

Italy. 

Rome. 

1885 

1,128 
1.806 
1,803 
2,212 
2,032 

88 

1886 

76 

1887 

106 

1888 

160 

188» 

206 

Bat  the  troubles  atteDdiug  the  bailding  crisis  did  not  cease  with  those 
wbo  were  compelled  to  saspend  by  reason  of  being  unable  to  obtain 
loans  to  complete  their  building,  and  who  tlierefore  were  compelled  to 
at  once  become  bankrupt.  Those  who,  by  means  of  loans  for  a  part  of 
the  value  added  to  tbeir  own  resources  had  been  able  to  complete  their 
boildings,  foand  themselves  in  almost  as  bad  a  situation.  For  there 
having  been  more  houses  built  than  were  needed,  and  the  rents  de- 
manded being  such  as  would  prevent  any  accession  of  population  from 
the  other  parts  of  Italy,  they  were  unable  to  rent  them.  All  their  re- 
sources were  locked  up  in  the  buildings  and  when  the  half-yearly  interest 
and  the  annual  installment  of  the  principal  became  due  they  were  unable 
to  meet  either,  with  the  natural  result  of  agitations,  borrowing  at 
usurious  rates,  proceedings  at  law,  and  also  a  depreciation  of  the  mort- 
gage bonds  which  are  too  well  known  to  have  been  employed  in  an  un- 
fortnnate  business. 

A  serious  question  for  Rome  now  is  how  to  meet  these  difficulties.  If 
the  banks  foreclose  so  great  a  number  of  mortgages  there  can  be  no 
purchasers  but  themselves,  and  if  they  buy  such  vast  properties  many 
of  them  must  become  landlords  rather  than  bankers.  The  ruin  of  so 
great  a  number  of  citizens  would  cause  still  further  depression  and  ren- 
der an  adequate  income  from  the  houses  impossible  for  the  present. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  banks  give  an  extension  of  ten  years  on 
the  payment  of  the  installments  on  account  of  the  principal  to  those 
who  are  not  hopelessly  bankrupt.  Thus  the  landlord  can  reduce  rents 
to  such  prices  as  will  attract  people  here  to  occupy  their  houses,  and 
the  city  will  continue  to  increase  in  population,  thus  permitting  before 
long  an  increase  in  rents.  Also,  while  the  banks  can  not  during  this 
period  receive  any  part  of  the  loans,  they  can  soon  begin  to  receive 
their  interest  with  the  certainty  that  their  security  is  yearly  increasing 
in  value. 

Public  health. — The  health  of  Some  has  remained  good  during  the 
year.  The  system  of  sewerage  that  has  been  perfected  since  it  became 
the  capital  of  Italy,  an  abundant  supply  of  the  purest  water,  and  the 
great  care  to  keep  every  part  of  the  city  perfectly  clean,  has  changed 
it  from  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  cities  in  Europe  to  one  of  the  health- 
iest For  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  statistics  of  deaths  in  the  city, 
the  suburbs,  and  the  campagna  were  kept  somewhat  different  from  the 
latter  half,  so  that  the  proportions  of  the  city  and  suburbs  can  not  be 
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The  chief  causes  of  death  in  each  qaarter  and  for  the  year  have  been 
as  follows : 


DiaeMe. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

quarter. 

qaarter. 

qnarter. 

quarter. 

82 

85 

76 

62 

43 

68 

28 

28 

ei 

62 

32 

45 

31 

88 

67 

60 

52 

70 

84 

62 

108 

116 

160 

120 

121 

110 

163 

94 

70 

141 

233 

101 

113 

175 

364 

203 

172 

105  J 

201 

206 

104 

161 

188 

130 

832 

174 

118 

U7 

71 

42 

31 

60 

Ymt. 


Measles 

Fever,  1  yphold 

Fever,  malarial 

BJphtheria 

Syphilis 

Aroplcxy 

Eclamps;7 

Bronchitis 

Pneamonia 

Polmonary  tabercnlosis. 
Pisoases of  the  heart ... 

Enterf  tis 

Mesenteric  consumption 


ao5 

J57 
203 
ISO 
274 
523 
488 
605 
855 
774 
68S 
741 
104 


The  births  have  been  as  follows  in  the  commnne : 


Total 

Legitimate . 
Iliegitiroate 


First 
qnarter. 


3,012 

2,446 

666 


Second 
quarter. 


8,114 

2,457 

657 


Third 
quarter. 


8,405 

2,768 

737 


Fourth 
quarter. 


2,032 

2,817 

616 


Tear. 


It,  553 
8,078 
0,575 


The  streets  of  Rome  are  well  provided  with  sewers.  At  the  end  of 
1870  there  were  46,169  yards  of  sewers,  not  counting  the  Trastevere 
division  or  part  of  the  Regola.  From  that  date  to  1883  many  old  sewers 
were  put  in  order  and  3,869  yards  of  new  built  in  the  Castro  Pretoria, 
the  Bsquiline  and  Oelean  quarters.  The  quarters  constructed  since  1883 
will  be  furnished  with  59,832  yards,  of  which  32,800  were  constmoted 
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at  tbe  beginning  of  1888.  In  addition,  2,964  yards  in  the  old  city  have 
been  repaired  or  rebuilt,  leaving  8,290  yards  to  bo  constructed  there. 
The  sewers  are  divided  into  three  classes,  which  are  of  the  following 
dimensions: 

Feet    Feet. 

First-class 8. 20  by  6. 56 

Second-class 5.91  by  3.92 

I'bird-class 2. 95  by  2. 00 

The  streets  are  kept  neat  and  clean.  They  are  swept  often  and  the 
sweepings  and  garbage  promptly  removed.  The  expense  of  keeping 
the  streets  clean  in  1886  (the  last  year  for  which  the  reports  are  printed) 
were  $126,764.72,  or  about  5  cents  per  square  yard. 

The  water  supply  is  abundant.  Four  aqueducts  have  a  capacity  of 
232,400  cubic  meters,  or  npwards  of  51,000,000  gallons.  The  water  is 
pure  and  will  compare  favorably  with  the  supply  of  any  city. 

Oity  taxes, — The  taxes  collected  in  Rome  are  very  heavy,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  table  (customs  duties  not  included)  for  the  last 
twelve  months  for  which  the  reports  are  printed : 

For  1887  (twelve  months)  : 

The  octroi  or  tax  on  eatables  and  drinkables « $2, 428, 905. 00 

Salt,  tobacco,  lotteries,  and  manufactures 2,627,481.53 

For  1887-*88  (twelve  months) : 

Taxes  on  business,  successions,  etc 4,379,674,94 

For  1888  (twelve  months) : 

Lauds 394,439.43 

Buildings 1, 817,  *254. 66 

Incomes - 2,626,317.37 

Total 1 14,274,072.91 

Canal  to  the  sea. — A  project  is  on  foot  to  connect  Rome  with  the  sea 
by  means  of  a  ship  canal  and  thus  make  it  a  seaport.  The  plans  con- 
template a  canal  to  start  from  St.  Paul's,  outside  the  walls,  and  to  terminate 
at  the  sea  about  i^  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  It  will  be  built 
perfectly  straight  and  about  12^  miles  long.  That  part  nearest  the  sea 
will  constitute  an  outer  port  about  1,300  feet  in  breadth,  and  will  be 
formed  by  two  jetties,  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  which  will  be  a  light- 
house visible  17  miles  at  sea.  The  depth  of  this  harbor  will  be  about 
36  feet  The  port  proper  will  be  about  4,600  feet  long  by  about  2,000 
feet  wide,  with  a  uniform  depth  of  about  33  feet. 

The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  $19,300,000.  Ko  aid  is  to  be  asked 
l^om  the  Government  until  the  canal  is  completed,  when  it  is  to  take 
possession  at  cost  upon  the  payment  of  interest  at  6  per  cent,  and  1 
per  cent,  amortization  during  forty  years.  It  will  then  become  state 
property. 

Food  and  labor  prices. — The  condition  of  those  workmen  who  have  in 
any  manner  been  dependent  on  building  operations  in  Rome  during  the 
year  h^  been  deplorable,  and  of  those  otherwise  employed  it  has  been 
as  good  as  could  be  expected  in  times  of  financial  depression. 
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sufficient  or  organized  means  of  competition  by  drawing  supplies  from 
other  quarters  there  seems  t/O  be  no  redress  except  to  patiently  wait 
until  a  decreased  demand  shall,  if  ever,  force  prices  to  their  normal 
standard. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  average  retail  prices  of  provisions 
at  this  date  in  Borne,  the  terms  Qrst,  second,  and  third  quality  of  meats 
having  reference  to  the  various  cuts  in  the  same  animal : 


Beef: 

First  aoality perkilognun.. 

Secona  quality do — 

Third  quality do — 

Veal: 

First  quality per  kilogram.. 

Second  quality do.... 

Third  quality do 

Lamb: 
»        First  quality per  kilop«m. . 

Second  quality do 

Third  quality do — 

nam: 

First  Quality per  kilofrram . . 

Secooa  quality, ahoulderd do.... 

Butter do 

Sugar: 

Loaf. per  kfloj^ram.... 

Granulated do.... 


.84| 
.31 J 

.8«f 

.60 

.40* 

.40* 
.341 
.20 


.63/, 

.841 
.31} 


Tea.  green  or  black — per  kilogram. 

Cofiree,  Java,  first  quality do ... . 

Wheat  flour do 

Corn-meal do — 

Bread: 

Bxtra  quality per  kilogram.. 

Usual  quality do 

Cheaper  quality do 

Maccaroni: 

First  a nality per  kilogram . . 

Second  quality do.... 

Olive  oil : 

First  quality per  liter. . 

Second  quality do 

Milk do,... 

Kerosene do 

Potatoes per  kilogram.. 

Coke per  ton.. 


.a47 
.111 

-15* 

.6 

.161 
111 

.llf 
.Tito  .91 

:^ 

n.58 


Wages  do  not  var^^  much  from  one  year  to  another  and  are  about  as 
follows : 


Stone  masons per  day. 

Carpenters do... 

Blacksmiths do... 

Day  laborers do... 

Stone  and  marble  cutters. . do. . . 
Statuary  (iii|the  rough)  cutters, 
per  week S.79 


$0.64  to  $0.58  1 

.56 

.78 

.55 

.08 

.20 

.70 

.80 

5.79 

7.72 

Statuary  (finishers),  cutters, 'per 

weeV $12.00  to  $14. 86 

Clerks  in  stores,  males,  per  month. .      8. 00        16w  00 

Chambermaids do....      1.93  &62 

Cooks  (males)  dOr. ..      9.65 

Cooks  (females) do....      2.89         8.86 


Trade  toith  the  United  States, — Trade  between  Eome  and  the  United 
States  has  felt  the  various  crises  through  which  the  city  has  passed, 
and  was  materially  less  than  for  the  preceding  year.  The  exports  to 
the  United  States,  as  declared  in  the  consular  invoices,  amounted  to 
$209,534.49,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  cheese,  raw  silk,  paintings,  statu- 
ary, and  plaster  casts.  For  the  previous  year  the  exports  amounted  to 
$259,576.80,  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  $206,876.17.  These 
figures,  however,  do  not  represent  the  actual  amount  of  trade  with  the 
United  States,  for  the  purchase  by  travelers  in  small  amounts  of  arti- 
cles that  pass  immediately  into  use  or  for  which  no  consular  invoice  is 
required  by  law  must  be  very  large.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number 
of  our  citizens  visiting  Rome  annually  is  about  ten  to  thirteen  thousand, 
and  it  would  be  certainly  a  moderate  estimate  that  their  purchases  at 
retail  would  equal  the  declared  shipments. 

No  complete  record  of  our  citizens  residing  in  Rome  has  been  kept  in 
this  office;  but  steps  have  been  taken  to  procure  such  a  list.  From  the 
returns  received  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  is  about  three  hun- 
dred. 
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General  industrial  condition. — Oivita  Yecchia  has  about  850  square 
kSometers  of  laud,  with  a  population  estimated  at  about  two  huudred 
and  eighty-three  inhabitants  for  every  square  kilometer.  But  a  small 
part  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  held  in 
large  blocks  or  farms  by  a  tew  very  rich  lUnd-owners,  who  fiud  it  more 
profitable  to  devote  the  land  to  pastures  and  forests.  Consequently 
the  principal  productions  are  cattle,  sheep,  cheese,  wool,  timber,  and  to 
a  limited  extent  wheat.  The  reduction  in  recent  years  in  the  price  of 
wheat  and  corn,  caused  by  the  competition  of  other  countries,  and 
especially  of  the  United  States,  is  to  a  very  great  extent  the  reason  for 
this  limited  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Emigration. — ^This  district  being  thinly  peopled  requires  additional 
help  for  its  agricultural  works,  which  is  generally  obtained  from  the 
south  of  Italy.    There  is  consequently  no  emigration. 

Health, — During  the  latter  part  of  summer' and  the  first  month  of 
aatumn  the  country  parts  of  this  district  are  quite  unhealthy,  which  is 
entirely  due  to  the  lack  of  cultivation,  and  ague  and  fever  prevail. 
The  large  l>oroughs  in  the  mountains,  however,  and  this  city  are  per- 
fectly healthy  in  every  season.  The  latter  is  not  subject  to  contagious 
diseases,  as  it  occupies  a  very  favorable  location  and  is  continually 
swept  by  strong  breezes. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  this  port  consists  chiefly  of  large  quan- 
tities of  coal  and  pig-iron  in  transit  for  the  interior.  The  commerce 
with  France  has  been  materially  injured  by  the  rupture  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty. 

Worldngmen. — Workingmen  are  well  paid  in  this  district,  receiving  on 
the  average  from  80  cents  to  $1  per  day  for  loading  and  unloading 
vessels,  and  in  the  interior  from  30  to  40  cents.  There  is  an  iron  manu- 
factory in  Corneto  Tarquinia  employing  about  sixty  to  seventy  hands, 
and  an  alum  fiictory  here  with  about  fifty.  The  workmen  in  these 
establishments  get  from  40  to  50  cents  per  day.  In  the  city  the  food  is 
generally  good,  and  meat  and  wine  are  regularly  used.  In  the  interior 
meat  is  seldom  used,  but  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  wheaten  bread, 
pork,  vegetables,  and  dry  fish.  Women  are  not  employed  in  heavy 
work  in  the  city,  but  in  the  small  towns  and  boroughs  they  help  the 
men  in  farming  and  gardening. 

Foodprioe9, 

Eggs per  dozen..  f0.08to$0.10 

Meat per  kilogram..       .30         .32 

Fiah do 20         .30 

Vegetables do..^...      .12         .14 

Wine perliter..      .08         .10 

The  duty  on  wheat  is  5  lire  (96 J  cents)  per  quintal. 
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Mines  *and  mining,^ThQ  miues  are  lioiited  to  aluminite  mineral  and 
kaoline.  About  one  haudred  and  ten  workmen  are  employed,  and  re- 
ceive as  wages  from  30  to  40  cents  per  day  of  nine  liours  in  the  winter 
and  ten  in  tlie  summer.  There  are  about  8,000  tons  of  aluminite  yearly 
extracted.  There  are  no  complaints  of  food  or  lodgings,  and  good  healtii 
prevails  among  the  workmen. . 

Oivita  Vecchia  possesses  a  technical  school,  in  which  the  pupils  are 
taught  free  of  charge  the  same  branches  as  are  taught  in  the  same  class 
of  schools  in  Eome. 

ANCONA. 

Labor. — In  Ancona  the  wages  average  from  40  to  60  cents  per  day 
for  tailors,  40  to  50  cents  per  day  for  hatters,  shoemakers,  and  white- 
smiths, 60  cents  for  coopers,  30  to  60  cents  for  bricklayers,  blacksmiths, 
and  carpenters.  The  average  wages  earned  by  women  who  work  at 
the  tailoring  trade  at  home  are  16  cents  per  day,  and  by  girls  8  cents. 
The  hours  of  labor  are  twelve  in  summer  and  ten  in  winter.  Strikes 
are  seldom  or  ever  thought  of.  The  diet  is  most  simple,  consisting 
chiefly  of  bread,  polenta,  and  vegetables,  which  are  abundant ;  meat  is 
seldom  used. 

Living. — Meat  varies  in  price  from  13  to  30  cents  per  pound,  meal  3J 
cents  per  pound,  macaroni  4  to  8  cents  per  pound,  eggs  from  12  to  16 
cents  per  dozen.  Prices  are  generally  steady,  but  vegetables  vary  of 
course  with  the  season. 

iSc^ooZ*.— There  are  two  technical  schools,  a  gymnasium,  and  several 
elementary  schools,  all  free,  except  an  entrance  tax  at  the  technical  and 
the  gymnasium.  At  Fabriano,  in  this  province,  there  is  an  agricultural 
school. 

Miscellaneous. — The  climate  is  excellent  and  there  are  no  prevailing 
diseases.  It  is  warm  in  summer  during  the  morning,  but  cool  breezes 
fr^m  the  sea  sweep  in  before  evening.  In  winter  it  is  quite  cold,  espe- 
cially when  the  wind  is  from  thetiortheast.  There  is  little  if  any  emi- 
gration from  Ancona,  but  occasionally  a  few  peasants  may  go  to  South 
America.  There  are  no  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  here,  and 
there  are  seldom  any  tourists  except  those  who  occasionally  stop  for  a 
night  on  their  way  through  the  city.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of 
manufactures,  coal,  iron,  coke,  and  general  goods.  There  is  very  little 
exportation.  There  is  a  sugar  refinery  which  imports  largely  of  raw 
sngar.  The  railway  imports  about  70,000  tons  of  coal  annually  from 
Great  Britain.  There  is  good  railway  communication  with  all  parts, 
and  monthly  and  fortnightly  lines  of  steamships,  and  direct  commoni- 
\^ation  with  Egypt.    The  population  of  Ancona  is  about  40,000. 

CAGLIABI. 

Gagliari,  on  the  island  of  Sardinia,  is  the  seat  of  a  consular  agency  of 
the  United  States  attached  to  the  consular  district  of  liome.  The 
island  has  a  population  of  080,000,  and  an  area  of  upwards  of  6,000,000 
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acres,  much  of  which  is  moantainoas,  stony,  and  otherwise  nupro- 
dactive.  Vines,  olives,  corn,  vegetables,  and  fruit  trees  flourish  in  all 
parts.  The  climate  is  favorable,  and  were  the  farmers  possessed  of 
abundant  capital,  the  crops  of  olives,  almonds,  flgs,  and  fruits  could 
be  largely  increased.  There  has  been  considerable  progress  made  dur- 
ing the  past  thirty  years,  but  many  generations  will  doubtless  pass 
away  before  the  island  can  attain  to  the  prosperity  of  ancient  times, 
when  its  population  was  fuUy  2,000,000.  It  has  no  direct  trade  with 
the  United  States. 

Workmen  receive  according  to  the  work  from  26  to  60  cents  per  day, 
and  women  from  15  to  20  cents.  Meat  is  seldom  used  by  the  laboring 
classes.  In  winter  eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  and  in  summer 
eleven  hours.  The  people  dress  largely  in  homespun  woolens  made 
from  pure  lambWool  and  of  a  quality  surpassing  the  product  of  facto- 
ries. Women  find  occupation  in  their  homes  in  producing  these  wool- 
ens for  their  own  dresses  as  well  as  for  the  clothes  of  the  male  members 
of  the  household.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  people  is  generally 
good.  Strikes  are  unknown  and  workingmen  are  as  a  rule  contented 
with  their  lot.  Their  houses  are  generally  of  clay  or  rough  stones,  and 
have  a  yard  in  front.  The  tenement  houses  are  not  in  good  condition. 
The  diet  is  healthy  and  good.  Meat  used  by  workingmen  costs  from 
7i  to  10  cents  per  pound ;  flour  meal,  7^  cents }  macaroni,  6  cents. 
Vegetables  are  abundant  and  cheap.  Eggs  are  usually  12  cents  per 
dozen.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  importance.  The  condition 
of  agriculture  is  generally  very  poor.  The  prevailing  diseases  are  the 
marsh  fevers.  The  healthiest  months  are  from  October  to  June,  the 
balance  of  the  year  should  be  avoided  by  tourists.  There  is  practi- 
cally no  direct  trade  with  the  United  States. 

PIEDMONT. 

Turin, — In  common  with  the  rest  of  Italy  this  city  is  passing  through 
a  sharp  financial  crisis.  For  some  five  or  six  years  past  quite  an  ex- 
tensive speculative  movement  has  prevailed.  Whole  quarters  of  Turin 
have  been  demolished,  new  streets  laid  out,  and  costly  buildings  erected. 
These  operations  have  been  carried  on  in  excess  of  the  public  demand, 
and  as  the  rents  asked  for  the  new  houses  are  higher  than  can  be  paid 
they  remain  for  the  most  part  unoccupied  and  yielding  no  return.  The 
banks  have  advanced  heavy  loans  for  these  works,  taking  mortgages 
on  the  constructions  as  their  security,  so  that  they  now  find  not  only 
their  reserve  capital  but  also  their  client's  deposits  locked  up  in  non- 
paying  real  estate  investments,  with  no  immediate  probability  of  a  re- 
lease. A  sense  of  alarm  has  spread,  and  lately  a  run  took  place  on  one 
of  the  most  important  banks  of  this  city,  the  Banque  d'Escompte.  After 
a  three-days  siege  the  bank  had  to  suspend  payment,  and  in  the  panic 
that  ensued  several  commercial  houses  went  under,  and  for  a  time  the 
disaster  threatened  to  become  general    The  Government,  however, 
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interfered  in  feivor  of  the  Banqne  d'Escompte,  so  tbat  this  institntiou, 
having  been  aided  by  the  powerful  bank  of  Naples,  has  now  resumed 
payments  to  depositors,  but  its  stock  has  depreciated  considerably, 
and  its  bondholders,  for  the  most  part  persons  of  limited  means,  are 
considerably  distressed,  for  they  will  in  all  probability  receive  no  divi- 
dends for  two  or  three  years,  even  if  then. 

Crops. — ^The  accounts  from  the  agricultural  regions  are  most  discour- 
aging. In  consequence  of  heavy  rains  having  persisted  all  through  the 
spring  months  and' well  into  the  middle  of  July,  the  returns^  of  crops 
are  below  the  lowest  average.  The  pernosi>era  has  played  havoc  with 
the  vines  throughout  Piedmont,  so  that  the  grapes  have  completely 
failed,  with  the  result  of  little  or  no  wine  this  year.  In  the  hills  the 
farmers,  not  having  been  able  to  gather  fodder  for  their  stock  during 
the  coming  winter,  have  been  forced  to  sell  their  cattle  for  whatever 
they  could  get,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  have  greatly  advanced  in 
cost. 

Labor.-^lu  Turin  the  condition  of  the  artisans  and  workmen  is  rather 
favorable  than  otherwise.  Their  habits  are  extremely  sober,  and,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  very  industrious  and  economical,  grades  requiring  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  skill,  such  as  butchers,  brass-founders,  tailors,  etc,  are 
paid  average  monthly  wages,  respectively  of  200,  90,  and  70  francs. 
Oommon  workmen,  however,  have  a  hard  time  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together  for  tbemselves  and  families,  as  their  wages  average  only  a 
franc  and  a  half  (30  cents)  per  day.  In  factories  and  machine  shops 
the  engineers,  draughtsmen,  and  responsible  employes  are  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  their  servii^es,  but  salaries  for  the  highest  class  of 
technical  skill  rarely  exceed  4,000  or  5,000  francs  per  year.  Clerks  earn 
from  1,200  to  1,800  francs  per  year,  and  this  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  Women  are  employed  in  the  silk  factories  and  arsenal 
work-shops,  and  are  paid  from  60  centimes  (12  cents)  to  1  franc  40  cent* 
imes  (28  cents)  per  day. 

Living. — The  mode  of  living  among  tlie  working  classes  of  Piedmont 
is  extremely  poor.  Meat  is  but  little  used,  and  the  general  staple  is 
polenta  (corn-meal  mush),  vegetable  soup  made  with  a  little  oil  or  pork, 
and  coarse  bread.  Wine  is  consumed  in  the  cities,  but  in  the  agricult- 
ural regions  it  has  come  of  late  years  to  be  regarded  as  an  article  of  lux- 
ury, owing  to  its  high  price.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  the  food 
of  the  laboring  classes  is  poor  in  quality  and  often  stinted  in  quantity. 
The  Piedmontese  workmen  are  extraordinarily  robust  and  healthy  in 
appearance,  and  seem  to  be  content  with  their  lot  in  life. 

Lodgings, — In  this  respect  the  Piedmontese  workman  is  comparatively 
well  off.  Families  generally  live  in  two  or,  at  the  utmost,  three  rooms. 
Their  quarters  are  located  in  the  garret-floors  of  the  houses  so  that  at 
least  they  have  the  benefit  of  pure  air.  From  personal  observation  the 
vice-consul  reports  that  he  has  not  come  across  any  overcrowding  of 
tenants  in  these  lodgings.    There  is  an  ample  supply  of  water  and  it  is 
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freely  used,  for  tbe  Piedmontese^  like  the  Swiss,  an)  cleanly  in  their 
habits. 

Strikes. — Strikes  in  Piedmont  are  very  rare  and  insignificant.  There 
have  been  only  two  or  three  partial  attempts  at  a  strike  for  the  past 
four  years,  such  differences  as  existed  having  always  been  settled  withio 
twenty-four  hours.  The  day's  labor  ranges  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours, 
but  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  contractors  or  builders  attempt  to 
lengthen  these  hours*  without  extra  pay  trouble  is  pretty  sure  to  ensue. 
These  differences,  however,  between  workmen  and  employers  are  gener- 
ally adjusted,  either  by  arbitration  or  by  mutual  concessions,  so  that 
serious  consequences  are  always  avoided. 

Emigration. — There  is  a  steady  flow  of  emigration  from  Piedmont, 
principally  to  the  Argentine  Eepublic.  The  emigrants  are  for  the  most 
part  agricultural  laborers  and  small  farmers,  who,  discouraged  by  the 
hopelessness  of  their  position  at  home,  try  to  better  themselves  by  start- 
ing in  search  of  employment  or  land  to  cultivate  in  the  wide  expanse  of 
the  Argentine  Eepublic.  Emigration  to  the  United  States  from  this 
district  is  confined  to  mere  individual  cases,  and  is  very  insignificant. 

Sanitary  condition  of  Turin. — Epidemics  of  any  sort  are  unknown  in 
this  consular  district,  and  Turin  is  perfectly  healthy  all  the  year  around. 
There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  the  sewerage  is  good,  and  the 
streets  are  maintained  in  a  most  admirable  condition  of  cleanliness. 
The  city  is  located  on  a  plain  over  which  the  winds  from  the  Alps  sweep, 
continuously  renewing  and  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  air.  The  win- 
ter is  severe,  but  not  unduly  so,  and  the  public  health  is,  generally 
speaking,  very  satisfactory. 

Americans  in  Turin. — There  is  quite  a  steady  stream  of  tourists  pass- 
lug  through  Turin  in  the  spring  and  autumn  months,  but  there  are  no 
residcDt  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  climate  is  too  cold  for  our 
people,  and  the  city  itself  possesses  no  attractions  sufBiciently  great  in 
the  way  of  antiquities  or  art  to  induce  travelers  to  remain.  Most 
travelers  go  south,  either  to  Florence,  JECome,  or  Naples,  for  the  winter. 

FLOBENCE. 

Wages. — In  Florence  the  wages  of  workers  in  marble  average  about 
as  follows ;  **  Stozzatori "  who  shape  the  marble  block  receive  from  3 
to  6  lire  (60  cents  to  $1.20)  and  working  or  finishing  sculptors  irom  4 
to  12  lire  (80  cents  to  $2.40)  per  day,  according  to  proficiency.  Work- 
ers in  alabaster  receive  from  3  to  6  lire  (60  cents  to  $1.20)  and  workers 
in  Verde  di  Prato  and  ordinary  stonecutters  from  2  to  3  lire  (40  to  60 
cents)  per  day.  The  number  employed  in  this  kind  of  work  amounts  to 
about  2,300.    Ten  hours  is  considered  a  day's  work. 

Wood  carvers,  cabinet  makers,  carpenters,  and  gilders  receive  from  3 

to  10  lire  per  day,  according  to  the  value  and  quality  of  the  work  done. 

Wood  carvers,  however,  generally  work  by  the  piece.    Carriage  mak- 

JN%  receive  from  3  to  8  lire  per  day.    Of  the  former  there  are  about 
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2,100  males  and  760  females  employed  (the  females  as  polishers)  and  of 
the  latter  about  870  men.  The  native  woods  used  by  carvers  and 
cabiuel  workers  are  ''guiggoto'^  (Zizyphus  vulgaris)  for  fine  work, 
walnut,  pear,  alder,  poplar,  maple,  Cyprus,  and  fir,  for  ordinary  work. 
The  foreign  woods  used  are  ebony,  rose- wood,  and  mahogany. 

The  wages  of  workers  in  porcelain  and  msgolica  ware  average  about 
3  to  4  lire  per  day,  but  for  extra  fine  work  in  china  the  wages  are  much 
higher.  Of  these  the  Ginori  factory  alone  employes  about  1,230  hands, 
950  males  and  280  females.  There  are  a  large  number  of  establishments 
for  the  making  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  earthem  ware  in  this  province,  the 
wages  averaging  from  3  to  4  lire  per  day  to  molders,  and  1^  to  2  lire  for 
helpers. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  flasks  for  wine  and  oil  is  a  specialty  in  this 
province,  the  number  made  being  very  large.  A  good  workman  can 
turn  out  from  700  to  800  in  a  day  and  receives,  by  piece-work,  fix>m  80 
centimes  to  1  lire  for  each  hundred  pieces.  The  covering  with  straw  or 
rushes  is  done  by  women,  for  which  they  receive  1  lire  for  each  100 
flasks. 

The  wages  paid  for  other  manufactures  of  glass  average  to  glass- 
blowers  from  6  to  12  lire,  to  cutters  3  to  5,  to  mechanics  3^  to  4^  to  labor- 
ers 1^  to  i,  and  to  boys  70  centimes  (14  cents)  to  1  lire  30  centimes  (26 
cents).    The  glass-blowers  are  generally  French,  Belgian,  and  German. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  wages  workmen  in 
mosaics  and  jewelry,  or  of  silversmiths  and  gold- beaters,  as  the  work  is 
mostly  piece-work  and  done  at  home. 

Ten  hours  are  usually  considered  a  day's  work,  except  that  in  mid- 
summer twelve  hours  are  demanded  in  some  branches. 

There  has  been  but  little  change  in  the  rates  of  wages  in  this  locality 
for  the  past  ten  years,  while  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  during  that 
period  at  least  20  per  cent,  in  the  articles  of  food  used  by  the  working 
classes.  Besides  the  work  of  women  alluded  to  Lbove,  in  which  their 
labor  is  paid  at  about  one-half  that  of  men,  their  home  industry  is  prin- 
cipally employed  in  straw-plaiting,  spinning  and  carding  wool,  dressings 
flax,  and  weaving  home-made  cloth  of  wool,  cotton,  and  linen,  the  looms 
being  very  old-fashioned  and  cumbersome. 

Strikes  are  almost  unknown,  and  the  workmen  appear  to  be  fairly 
contented,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  difficulty  in  many  oases  of  mak- 
ing both  ends  meet,  in  consequence  of  low  wages  and  the  increased  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  applies  especially  to  the  lower  class  of 
laborers.  All,  however,  are  bread-winners,  even  the  small  children,  and 
they  manage  somehow  to  subsist.  It  is  questionable  whether  theamount 
of  labor  performed  by  each  corresponds  with  the  amount  performed  by 
workers  in  similar  branches  in  the  United  States.  Here  the  work  is  not 
only  much  slower  by  the  day,  but  the  numerous  f^te  days  and  religions 
holidays  materially  interfere  with  continuous  labor.  Moreover  the  tools 
and  machinery  employed  are  much  inferior  to  those  used  by  the  Amer- 
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ioaa  workman.  Hence  the  results  are  much  inferior  in  finish  and  beauty 
to  our  own  manufactures.  Labor-saving  machinery  has  not  been  as 
folly  utilized  as  with  us.  Over-population  rather  than  over-production 
tends  to  depress  the  prices  paid  iu  this  country  for  labor. 

Food  prices. — The  following  statement  shows  the  market  value  of  eat- 
ables and  necessaries  in  Florence : 

[Per  kflogram  (2. 2046  pounda).] 


Artieles. 

Retail 
price. 

City 
datitiS. 

B<wf, nftoond  qiudlty 

Centt. 
30-45 
20-^ 
82-40 
12-18 

la-id 

20-25 

CenU. 

Hotton *.....'. 

Salted  meats 

Wheat  floiur - 

Indian  com  o&eal , 

11 

Xicffa. D6r doaen .    ............. 

21 

The  city  duty  ia  included  In  retail  prices. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  macaroni,  as  known  iu  commerce,  in 
consequence  of  its  high  price  is  seldom  used  by  the  working  classes  in 
central  and  northern  Italy.  There  is  an  article  called  paste,  composed 
of  inferior  wheat  Hour  mixed  with  flour  of  chestnuts,  which  is  cheaper 
and  very  generally  used  as  food.  Beans  are  also  one  of  the  staple  arti- 
cles of  daily  consumption,  and  also  vegetables  according  to  the  season. 
Inferior  cuts  of  fresh  meat  are  occasionally  bought  by  the  better  class 
of  workmen  for  Sundays  or  fftte  days,  but  on  account  of  its  cost  the 
poorer  classes  seldom  use  it.  When  meat  is  used  at  all  it  is  generally 
cored  or  salted,  the  fitter  the  better^  and  the  refuse  hocks,  bones,  and 
rinds  from  the  butchers'  or  grocers'  counters  are  all  consumed.  A  small 
variety  of  Indian  com  is  raised  very  extensively  in  this  province,  the 
meal  being  used  for  making  polentaj  which  may  almost  be  considered 
the  national  dish  in  this  part  of  Italy.  It  is  cheap  and  very  nourish- 
ing. From  the  foregoing  table  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  comparing 
prices  of  provisions  with  those  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  and 
considering  the  wages  received  here,  the  greatest  economy  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  households.   ^Nothing  is  wasted. 

Sanitary  conditions. — In  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  Florence 
there  is  little  cause  of  complaint.  There  is  an  abundance  of  good  water 
for  all  purposes,  the  streets  are  kept  very  clean,  and  the  authorities  are 
earnest  and  untiring  in  their  efforts  iu  executing  the  laws  and  orders 
regarding  sanitary  matters.  Li  the  better  residence  portions  of  the 
city  they  have  been  fairly  successful,  and  few,  if  any,  complaints  are 
heard,  but  in  many  of  the  quarters  occupied  exclusively  by  the  poorer 
classes  much  remains  to  be  accomplisbed  in  this  regard.  The  houses 
oocupiod  by  this  class  are  crowded  with  inmates,  badly  ventilated,  and 
in  many  cases  filthy  iu  the  extreme.    Efforts  are  being  made,  with  some 
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show  of  SQccess,  to  reme< 
era  to  comply  with  the  b\ 

Technical  schools. — The-.,!^  -*^  .w-*  .^^««*x,«..  ^-^^.^  . —  *w.x,-.^,  ««, 
ing  on  an  average  six  hundred  and  ninety  pupils,  and  nine  professors  for 
each  school.  The  course  of  study  is  for  three  years  and  the  branches 
taught  include  Italian,  French,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  draw- 
ing, gymnastics,  national  sciences,  and  book-keeping.  These  schools 
are  free,  and  the  expense  annually  amounts  to  17,440  Italian  lire,  or 
$3,488,  one-half  being  paid  by  the  Italian  Government,  and  one-half  by 
the  municipality  of  Florence. 

PttJ)lio  health, — The  table  which  follows  this  subject  will  show  the 
number  of  deaths  arising  from  diseases  to  which  foreigners  are  most 
liable  in  this  climate,  during  the  winter  season  of  1887-'88.  Our  consul 
at  Florence,  Isaac  E.  Diller,  esq.,  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  ad- 
vised the  Department  that  from  personal  observation  he  was  convineed 
that  the  climate  of  Florence  was  not  suitable  during  the  winter  season 
for  persons  suffering  from  affections  of  the  lungs  or  throat,  on  account 
of  the  cold  and  penetrating  winds  which  sweep  down  the  valley  of  the 
Arno  after  the  mountains  become  covered  with  snow. 

From  reports  recently  received,  it  appears  that  the  death  rate  has  ma- 
terially decreased  within  the  period  from  July  1, 1888, to  June  30, 1880,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  decrease  being  at  least  3  per  cent. 
The  cause  of  this  apparently  high  death  rate  is  the  large  number  of 
deaths  of  infants  and  young  children,  arising  from  inanition  in  the  ab- 
sence of  nourishing  food  for  parents  and  children.  Outside  of  this 
cause  the  general  health  of  the  city  is  good. 

Statement  showing  the  prevailing  diseatee  during  the  tointsr  Benson  of  1887-*88. 


DiseaseB. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Total. 

Rate  of 
mortidity 
per  1.000. 

Croup -. 

5 
3 

41 
58 
18 

9 

8 

47 
49 
10 

8 

I 

101 

05 

35 

13 

6 

75 

44 

20 

6 

3 

93 

03 

20 

41 
10 
357 
279 
103 

0  5 

Dlphiheria. 

Infiarainalion  of  respiratory  organs 

Phthisis  

0.2 
4.0 
3.8 

Piilmooary  catarrah  

1,4 

Total 

125 

118 

210 

158 

185 

796 

10.8 

Kat<ti  of  mortality  per  1,000 - 

8.4 

8.0 

14.2 

10.7 

12.6 

10.8 

Population 176. 8D4 

Number  of  deaths 4,  KIT 

De;ithrate  4^.40 

Americans  in  Florence, — The  number  of  families  registered  in  this 
consulate  as  permanent  residents  of  the  city  is  one  hundred  and  three, 
representing  about  five  hundred  souls,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are 
not  engaged  in  business.  Of  these  twelve  are  owners  ot  real  estate,  the 
a'fi^grcgate  value  of  which  amounts  to  more  than  2,750,000  lire  or  about 
$550,000.     The  number  of  transient  visitors  from  the  United  Statea 
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averages  considerably  more  than  eight  thousand  annually,  a  large  num- 
ber residing  here  from  one  to  six  mouths.  The  reasons  for  making  this 
their  residence  are  the  salubrity  of  the  climate;  its  wonderful  and  unap- 
proachabl'e  art  galleries  and  libraries ;  its  grand  buildings  and  magnifi- 
cent surroundings ;  its  elevated,  learned,  and  hospitable  society ;  the 
cleanliness  of  its  streets ;  its  beautiful  magazines  of  art  and  luxury,  and 
the  quiet  and  good  order  of  its  citizens.  During  the  past  five  years 
there  has  been  an  advance  in  the  rent  of  such  apartments  as  are  usually 
occupied  by  our  citizens  in  Florence  of  at  least  40  per  cent.,  and  of  at 
least  25  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  provisions. 

TUSCANY. 

Straw  goods  industry, — This  is  the  largest  and  most  important  indus- 
try of  Tuscany  so  far  as  exports  passing  through  the  consulate  at 
Florence  are  concerned,  the  shipments  for  the  past  Sive  years  having 
averaged  $1,054,871  annually.  In  the  year  1887  there  was  a  marked 
decrease  in  exports  of  straw  goods  in  consequence  of  competition  from 
China,  but  as  these  goods  did  not  prove  so  satisfactory  as  the  Tuscan 
product,  the  latter  recovered  again  in  1888  to  about  the  former  amount. 
In  1889  there  was  again  a  decrease  in  the  exports,  owing  partly  to  the 
feilure  of  one  of  the  largest  producers  and  partly  to  the  large  exports 
to  the  United  States  the  previous  year.  This  product  is  generally 
known  as  "Leghorn'^  straw,  from  the  fact  that  formerly  it  was  all 
shipped  from  that  port. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  the  articles  exported  are  straw  braids. 
These  are  made,  by  women  and  girls,  in  lengths  of  48  yards,  which  is 
called  a  piece.  The  Milan,  or  Maglina,  plait  is  made  of  seven  strands  of 
pedal  straw,  and  is  from  3J  to  8J  millimeters  in  width.  The  United 
States  consumes  annually  about  2,250,000  pieces,  chiefly  of  the  grade 
from  4  to  7  millimeters  wide,  double  the  amount  of  any  other  nation. 
The  average  cost  to  the  exporter  during  the  past  two  years  has  been 
from  34  to  38  cents  per  piece.  The  prices  paid  at  present  for  plaiting 
are  from  10  to  20  cents  per  piece.  A  quick  worker  can  make  about  one 
piece  per  day. 

The  finer  grade  is  called  point  plait,  and  is  composed  of  seven  strands 
of  point  straw.  Of  this  grade  about  1,500,000  pieces  are  annually  sent 
to  the  United  States.  This  work  is  so  straining  to  the  eyes  that  only 
two  or  three  hours  per  day  can  be  given  to  it.  The  price  paid  per  piece 
for  plaiting  this  quality  is  correspondingly  greater. 

There  is  also  the  fancy  loom-made  plait,  commonly  called  Italian 
lace,  for  which  it  is  diflScult  to  make  any  calculation  of  the  price,  either 
in  quantities  or  by  the  piece.  The  demand  for  this  grade  is  very  ir- 
regular and  the  variety  of  patterns  almost  infinite.  A  safe  estimate  of 
prices  might  be  from  60  cents  to  $9.60  per  dozen  pieces. 

There  are  also  fancy  plaits  made  of  white  plaited  straw  dyed.  In 
this  style  of  goods  great  progress  has  been  made  and  a  large  variety  of 
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beautiful  designs  is  produced.  This/ too,  is  an  article  of  captioe,  and 
no  correct  estimate  can  be  made,  for  one  year  500,000  pieces  will  be  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States  and  not  50,000  the  next. 

Leghorn  hats  for  ladles  and  gentlemen  are  a  very  uncertain  article  of 
export,  for  they  depend  entirely  on  the  prevailing  fashions.  They  are 
now  coming  into  favor  again.  They  are  made  of  thirteen  strands  of 
plaited  straw,  and  ix)8t,  according  to  quality,  from  $5.60  per  dozen  to 
ten  or  even  twenty  times  that  amount  for  the  finer  grades. 

MILAN. 

Oeneral  industrial  condition. — During  the  past  year  there  has  been 
a  slight  improvement  in  some  branches  of  manufacture.  The  silk-spin- 
ners have  suffered  fix>m  the  high  price  of  cocoons,  but  subsequently 
the  prices  for  raw  silk  were  advanced  correspondingly  and  are  now  held 
firmly  at  the  advance.  The  farmers  will  long  have  reason  to  remember 
the  bad  crops  of  1889.  The  drought  during  the  summer  and  the  floods 
later  have  caused  them  serious  losses.  The  silk  crop  was  at  least 
25  per  cent,  inferior  to  that  of  the  previous  year.  In  most  parts  of 
Lombardy  the  wine  crop  was  a  failure  and  everywhere  inferior  to  the 
average.  Grain  has  been  fairly  good,  but  Lombardy,  which  is  a  large 
grain-producing  district  has  felt  severely  the  competition  of  the  United 
States  and  Eussia.  In  the  markets  of  Lombardy  American  grain  is 
never  quoted,  but  Eussian  grain  is  regularly  quoted  with  the  home 
article.  The  inference  is  that  very  little  American  grain  finds  its  way 
there,  but,  by  competition  in  the  European  markets,  affects  the  grain 
market  of  Italy  indirectly,  as  well  as  of  those  countries  where  it  is 
regularly  consumed.  The  Eussian  wheat  is  very  hard  and  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  best  qualities  of  macaroni.  In 
all  the  cities  of  this  district  there  is  a  tax  (the  ^'dazio  consume")  col- 
lected at  the  city  gates  on  articles  of  food. 

Food  prioes. 

Beef  and  mutton perpoond..  t0.12  to  $0.18 

Cow  beef do 08  .10 

Veal do 15  .19 

Chickens,  aooording  to  weight each..      .10  .22 

DaokSy  according  to  weight do 26  .32 

Batter  in  Joly perpoond .19 

Butter,  end  of  October do 28 

Lardy  at  present do 17i         .20 

Eggs per  100..     1.60         1.80 

Flour  (for  bread) per  220  pounds 6.80 

Flour  (for  paste,  cheap  variety  of  macaroni) do 460 

Rice do 9.60 

Health  of  Milan. — The  prevailing  diseases  in  Milan  are  such  as  are 
prevalent  in  any  large  city  in  the  north.  Malaria,  such  as  prevails  in 
certain  districts  in  the  south  of  Italy,  is  practically  unknown  in  Milan 
and  in  most  of  Lombardy.    In  Milan  small-pox  occasionally  prevails, 
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as  the  lower  classes  are  very  negligent  in  the  matter  of  vaccination. 
There  is  also  more  or  less  typhoid  fever,  bnt  less  than  might  be  ex- 
pected considering  that  the  city  has  no  public  supply  of  water,  but  is 
dependent  on  wells.  Tourists  therefore  should  be  careful  as  to  their 
drinking-water,  though  no  cases  of  typhoid  fever  contracted  at  any  of 
the  hotels  have  been  known  at  our  consulate.  The  best  months  at 
liilan  are  the  spring  and  fall.  The  winter  is  cold,  damp,  and  foggy. 
The  summer  is  very  hot  and  dry.  Persons  in  delicate  health  would 
therefore  do  well  to  avoid  a  prolonged  stay  either  in  winter  or  in  sum- 
mer. 

AmericaTis  in  Milan. — ^It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  forty  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  residing  in  the  city.  They  are  not  attracted 
here  by  the  climate,  by  the  public  insitutions,  or  by  business  oppor- 
tunities, but  solely  by  the  reputation  that  Milan  has  for  the  training 
of  operatic  singers,  and  for  the  study  of  vocal  music  in  general.  The 
conditions  attached  to  entrance  in  the  celebrated  conservatory  of  music 
are  such  as  practically  to  exclude  most  Americans.  Candidates  must 
be  under  fifteen  years  of  age  and  be  proficient  iu  the  Italian  language. 

Strikes, — During  the  past  year  there  have  been  an  exceptionally  large 
number  of  strikes  among  the  silk-workers  at  Yarese,  Oomo,  and  other 
points,  and,  what  is  most  noticeable,  among  the  agricultural  laborers 
in  various  parts  of  Lombardy.  In  most  cases  the  strikes  were  more  or 
less  successful  in  spite  of  the  interference  of  the  police.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate,  what  was  no  doubt  the  case,  that  the  laborers  had  a 
real  grievance  and  that  there  was  considerable  discontent.  The  Demo- 
cratic and  Socialistic  movement  has  acquired  considerable  force  in  the 
north  of  Italy.    Milan  is  a  stronghold  of  the  Eadicals. 

Technical  schools. — ^There  is  in  Milan  "The  Superior  Technical  School," 
corresponding  to  our  scientific,  or  rather  polytfechnical,  schools  for  civil 
and  mechanical  engineering  and  allied  branches.  In  connection  with 
this. school  is  the  "  Carlo  Erba  Electrical  Department,"  recently  founded 
by  a  bequest  from  Signer  Carlo  Erba,  where  all  subjects  relative  to 
electricity  are  taught.  There  is  also  the  Technical  School  at  Como, 
where  agriculture,  and  especiaUy  all  topics  relative  to  the  making  of 
cheese  and  other  dairy  products,  is  taught. 

The  eflfects  of  the  late  financial  crisis  have  been  less  severely  felt  at 
Milan  than  in  many  of  the  large  Italian  cities.  There  have  been  no 
large  financial  institutions  in  danger,  as  in  Borne,  Turin,  Cagliari,  Bari 
and  elsewhere,  and  no  particularly  heavy  failures,  Milan  and  Genoa 
seem  to  have  been  on  a  firmer  financial  basis  than  their  sister  cities. 
Of  course  the  effects  have  been  severely  felt,  as  was  to  be  foreseen,  but 
the  greater  power  of  resistance  and  the  solidity  among  the  financial 
and  industrial  circles  have  shielded  the  city  from  disastsr. 

GENOA. 

Financial  situation. — During  the  financial  crisis  that  has  swept  over 
Italy,  Genoa  has  been  as  solid  as  the  rock-ribbed  mountains  behind  her. 
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and  has  been  able  from  her  financial  strength  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
some  of  her  sister  cities,  and  to  thereby  help  to  stay  the  panic. 

This  consular  district  is  anything  bat  an  agricultural  district,  only 
about  one-flfth  of  its  territory  being  capable  of  cultivation.  It  never 
has  raised  and  never  can  raise  one-quarter  of  the  food  consumed  annn- 
sJly,  and  its  people  rely  only  to  a  limited  extent  on  the  crops  for  support. 
Breadstuffs  are  either  brought  from  the  interior  provinces  or  imported 
by  sea  Such  being  the  case,  the  fiEiilure  of  the  cereal  crops  for  any  one 
year  can  not  have  so  depressing  an  effect  on  the  people  as  it  must  have 
in  agricultural  districts.  This  reasoning  applies  also  to  the  wine  crop, 
for  very  little  but  white  wine,  and  that  of  an  inferior  quality,  is  raised  in 
this  district. 

There  has  been  no  building  crisis  during  the  past  year,  but  the  ere<y 
tion  of  new  buildings  and  the  remodeling  of  old  structures  has  been 
more  active  than  for  years  past 

It  is  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  say  that  prosperity  has  never 
smiled  more  favorably  on  the  people  of  this  district  than  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  the  last  year  in  particular. 

This  is  owing  doubtless  to  the  good  wages  (for  Italy)  paid  the  people 
in  their  different  occupations  and  the  immense  maritime  traffic  at  this 
port,  with  Savona  as  a  valuable  assistant,  Spezia  with  its  great  gov- 
ernment works,  and  the  ship-building  yards  in  many  of  the  small  towns. 
In  these  various  ports  tens  of  thousands  of  workmen  find  steady  em- 
ployment at  remunerative  wages,  and  as  a  rule  are  happy  and  contented 
laborers. 

Laboring  classes — Males. — Workmen  receive  from  40  cents  to  $1.15  per 
day.  Dock  laborers  command  the  highest  wages;  they  receive  from  77 
cents  to  $1.16  per  day.  The  work  of  loading  and  discharging  cargoes  at 
this  port  requires  strong  and  active  men,  men  of  regular  habits,  and  who 
will  cheerfully  comply  with  the  wishes  of  their  (mployers.  Such  men 
can  be  found  here,  and  are  perfect  specimens  of  physical  manhood. 

Strikes  are  not  frequent,  but  when  such  an  event  takes  place  it  is 
speedily  adjusted,  for  the  employer  usually  yields  to  the  just  and  mod- 
est demand  of  the  workman.  As  a  rule  the  laboring  classes  are  con- 
tented. Dock  laborers,  from  a  general  point  of  view,  live  well ;  meat 
is  not  a  rarity  with  them.  Probably  the  great  majority  of  the  men 
employed  at  the  port,  and  they  can  be  counted  by  thousands,  indulge 
in  meat  daily.  Workmen  outside  of  the  harbor,  that  is,  teamsters, 
street  repairers,  and  laborers  generally,  have  some  kind  of  meat  as 
often  as  three  times  a  week.  Many,  however,  in  city  and  country, 
whose  wages  are  at  the  minimum  rates,  as  before  given,  seldom  use  meatr 

Female  labor. — In  the  consular  district  of  Genoa  can  be  found  several 
cotton,  woolen,  and  paper  mills.  Women  and  girls  are  employed  there, 
and  receive  from  14  to  30  cents  per  day.  As  servants  in  families  females 
receive  from  $2  to  $5.50  per  month  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging. 
Sewing  women  who  work  at  home  command  from  38  to  45  cents  per 
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day.  If  employed  in  a  family,  they  receive  20  to  30  cents  per  day, 
besides  dini»er  and  supper,  from  neither  of  which  meals  the  recipient  i» 
in  danger  of  indigestion. 

The  mills  in  both  city  and  country  are  usually  run  day  and  night,  the 
operatives  being  divided  into  reliefs  or  gangs,  each  relief  being  obliged 
to  take  its  turn  day  or  night,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  reliefs  are  usu- 
ally three  in  number,  sometimes  four;  consequently  the  hours  of  labor 
of  these  females  are  from  six  to  eight  in  the  twenty -four. 

A  city  ofpalaoes. — In  no  city  in  Italy  are  houses  built  on  so  large  a 
scale  as  in  Genoa,  which  no  doubt  is  the  reason  for  the  saying  that 
Genoa  is  a  city  of  palaces.  Where  people  can  not  build  outward  or 
rearward  they  build  upward,  for  the  space  between  the  sea  and  the 
mountains  is  very  limited.  The  houses  in  Genoa  accommodate  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  families  each,  and  each  family  has  an  apartment 
containing  from  five  to  twelve  rooms,  some  even  more.  In  old  Genoa 
the  majority  of  apartments  permit  of  but  little  sunshine.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  materials  used,  which  are  stone,  brick,  concrete,  or 
marble  for  the  floors,  and  with  few  regular  fire-places,  it  requires  but 
little  labor  to  keep  an  apartment  clean,  and  they  are  usually  kept  very 
neat  and  clean.  House  drainage,  however,  is  still  imperfect  both  in  old 
and  new  Genoa.  Fines  are  in  every  house,  but  the  draft  is  not  strong 
enough  at  all  times  to  bum  charcoal,  the  fuel  universally  used  for  work- 
ing puri>o^es,  without  the  aid  of  a  bellows  or  a  fan  in  the  hands  of  the 
kitchen  maid.  In  warm  weather  in  such  houses  apartments  are  cool, 
but  in  winter  they  are  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  Even  the  richer 
classes  must  feel  the  winter  keenly  also,  for  in  the  great  majority  of 
houses  neither  wood  nor  coal  can  be  burned  for  want  of  proper  chim- 
neys. 

Cost  of  livmg. — An  examination  of  the  list  and  prices  of  household) 
necessities  annexed  herewith  will  disclose  the  fact  that  the  laboring: 
classes  can  not  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  the  season  every  day : 

Prices  of  household  nec^sities  in  Genoa. 


Alcohol.., per  pint. - 

Bacon per  pound.. 

Bread do — 

Bntter ^ do — 

Cbvcoal do 

CbeeiM do.... 

Coffee do  ... 

XjCjiB per  dozen.. 

Fish per  pound.. 

Floor do 

FewTs— chickens each.. 

Fmits— in  season... per  pound.. 

Fruits,  later do.... 

Ham do 

Krsl— com do.... 

Heat: 

Beef  without  bone,  pet^nnd . 

Beef  with  bone do  — 

Veal  withoat  bone do 

VealwlUi  bone do.... 

Mutton do.... 


$0.34   to$0.40 

.18 

.04 

.05 

.34 

.40 

.OIJ 

27 

.82 

.86 

.40 

.18 

.48 

.044 

.13 

.04 

.05 

.40 

.60 

.03 

.05 

.09 

.12 

.86 

.03 

.18 

.llA 

.27 

.18 

0.18A 


.09 


Meat — Continued. 

Lamb do I0.16A 

Pork do 18 

Milk perpint..      .03 

Olive  oil do  ...      . 20^, to $0. 22 ft 

Paste  (a  chenp  Rort  of,  macca- 

roni),  per  pound 06    . 

Petroleum per  pint. .      .  07^^ 

Potatoes per  pound..      .Olj 

Rice - do 

Salt do 

Sausages do.... 

Soap  do.... 

Starch do.... 

Tea do 

Vegetables : 

Green per  pound.. 

Dry do.... 

Vinegar perpint 

Wine do.... 


.06 

.06 

.03 

.00 

.36 

.06 

.09 

1.27 

1.45 

.014 

.03 

.03 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.08 

"Can  a  person  live  cheaper  in  Genoa  than  in  the  United  Statest'' 
This  question  should  be  considered  in  two  aspects.    First.  If  one  con- 
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Amerwan  shipping. — ^The  AmericaTi  flag  is  seldom  seen  in  tbe  port' of 
Genoa.  Only  one  merchant  vessel  and  two  men-of-war  carrying  our 
flag  have  entered  the  port  this  year,  but  seventy-four  bills  of  health 
have,  daring  the  same  period^  been  granted  to  foreign  vessels  bonnd 
for  the  United  States. 

LEGHOBN. 

Exports  to  the  United  States. — The  exports  from  Leghorn  to  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  show 
a  valuation  of  $1,767,750.06,  which  shows  a  decrease  of  $149,916.86  as 
compared  with  the  year  preceding,  notwithstanding  which  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  decided  accession  of  confidence  and  a  greater  degree  of 
energy  among  the  exporters  and  business  men  than  has  been  shown 
during  the  past  few  years.  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  for  some 
time  business  has  been  done  on  such  a  low  basis,  and  the  system  of 
rivalry  and  under-cutting  has  been  so  prevalent,  that  the  returns  to  the 
brokers,  agents  and  exporters  when  settling  day  arrived,  have  been  liter- 
ally nothing  and  often  less. 

The  marble  exports  during  the  fiscal  year  in  comparison  with  the 
previous  year  shows  in — 

Block  marble,  an  increase  of |75,314.60 

statuary  marble,  an  increase  of 35.23 

Worked  marble,  a  decrease  of 154.44 

Slabs,  a  decrease  of 7,434.43 

Of  the  other  principal  items  of  shipment  the  following  show  an  in- 
crease: 

Candied  citrons - 16,399.63 

Olive  oil 18,248.91 

RAgs 659.91 

Soap 8,154.27 

and  the  following  a  decrease : 

Iron  ore $94,423.47 

Argols 52,527.87 

Mr.  William  T.  Bice,  our  consul  at  Leghorn,  thinks  tkat  opportunties 
are  continually  presenting  themselves  at  Leghorn  as  a  market  for  Amer- 
ican goods  and  inventions.  But  such  inventions  or  goods  should  be 
placed  in  view  by  men  of  trust  and  energy,  and  if  possible  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  the  articles 
should  be  of  a  homely  and  practical  value.  Americans  should  by  all 
means  be  employed  as  agents  to  show  and  sell  American  goods. 

In  latter  years  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  shipments  of  marble 
to  the  United  States,  especially  of  block  marble.  This  is  no  doubt  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  saw-mills  in  the  United  States  can  not  compete 
with  marble  sawed  in  this  country  owing  to  the  great  advantage  that 
importers  jof  slab  marble  have  by  way  of  duty,  over  those  who  import 
block  marble.  lu  any  revision  of  our  tariff  this  should  be  rectified.  In 
tbe  future,  Carrara  marble  will  be  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  blocks, 
onlj  for  monumental  work. 
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aay.  women  wofk  m  most  or  tne  lactones  ana  earn  irom  zu  to  tHi  cents 
per  day.  Meat  is  but  rarely  used  by  the  working  classes.  The  hoars 
of  labor  vary  according  to  the  season  from  twelve  hours  per  day  in  sum- 
mer to  ten  in  winter.  In  many  of  the  factories  wages  are  i)aid  per 
week  of  sixty  hours.  Piece  work  is  done  in  many  houses  by  women 
and  girls  with  hand  looms,  etc.,  for  the  various  factories,  from  materials| 
furnished  them.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  dwellings  for  workmen 
are  of  the  poorest  description,  little  or  no  care  being  given  to  them. 

Computed  weekly  expenditure  of  a  family  of  two  adults  and  tioo  children,  aggregate 
weekly  earnings  computed  at,  say,  45  lire  ($9). 


Bread  . 
Meats  . 

OU 

Cheeae 
Fish... 


$1.60 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 


Bggs .. 

Yegetableti 

Pruita 

Fuel 

Light 


$0.20 
.20 
.20 
.60 
.40 


Tobacco  and  wine . 
Rent  of  rooms 


$L20 
2.«^ 


$8. 


^ 


Strikes. — Strikes  are  becoming  more  and  more  frequent  and  the  work- 
ing classes  seem  to  be  more  discontented  than  in  neighboring  countries. 
They  live  almost  invariably  in  rooms  in  tenement  houses.  Their  diet] 
consists  of  bread,  cheese,  chestnut  or  corn-meal,  cooked  dried  beans^ 
macaroni,  and  fruits  according  to  the  season.  A  little  meat,  boiled  to 
make  a  soup,  once  or  twice  a  week  is  considered  a  luxury.  They  drink 
a  cheap  wine  costing  about  2  cents  a  quart,  made  by  boiling  the  refuse 
of  good  wines,  and  called  vinello. 

The  cost  of  meat  (such  as  workmen  buy)  is,  per  pound  of  12  ounces, 
9  to  10  cents ;  flour  meal  3  cents ;  corn  meal,  1.4  cents ;  macaroni,  3.6 
cents. 

Vegetables  cost  according  to  the  supply,  but  are  cheaper  than  in  most 
other  places.  Potatoes  cost  about  1.2  cents  per  pound  of  12  ounces ; 
eggs  vary  in  price  from  12  to  14  cents  per  dozen  in  summer  to  24  cents 
in  winter.  In  the  consular  district  of  Florence  very  little  wheat  is  pro- 
duced, but  comparatively  a  large  quantity  of  Indian  com. 

Duties  on  food  articles. — Italy,  with  the  exception  of  wheat  and  pe- 
troleum, may  be  said  to  be  self-sustaining.  The  duty  on  wheat  is  $1 
per  quintal  of  220  pounds.    On  pefHcoleum  the  duties  amount  to  over 
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300  per  cent. — a  case  of  10  f&llons,  which  costs  in  America  say  5  francs, 
costing  here  some  25  francs.  The  town  dues  (octroi),  however,  are  what 
press  the  heaviest  on  the  laboring  classes,  all  articles  of  food  of  every 
deeeriptioB  being  taxed  heavily  npon  entering  the  towns  or  cities. 

Mines  and  mining.  ^Theve  are  a  namber  of  mines  in  the  consular  dis- 
trict The  most  important  are  those  of  iron  ore  in  the  Island  of  Elba, 
but  there  are  also  important  copper  and  quicksilver  mines.  The  marble 
qoanies  at  and  about  Carrara  and  the  Borax  Springs  at  Pomerence 
may  also  come  under  this  head.  The  former  employs  one  thousand  men, 
and  while  the  production  is  yearly  increasing  the  quantity  sent  ^to  the 
United  States  has  gradually  decreased  since  the  opening  of  the  various 
qoairies  there.  The  workmen  earn  from  2  to  3  francs  per  day,  and 
rarely  more  than  the  latter  sum  except  in  the  case  of  skilled  workmen. 

The  prices  of  iron  and  quicksilver  seem  firm,  but  copper  has  declined 
eoDsiderably. 

In  these  mines  the  workmen  average  from  2.50  to  3  francs  (50  to  60 
cents)  per  day.  In  food,  houses,  etc.,  they  live  the  same  as  the  ordi- 
nary workmen  mentioned  before.  They  are  usually  paid  weekly,  sixty 
hoars'  labor  constitu  ting  a  week.  Their  average  health  is  fair.  Women 
vork  also  in  the  mines  and  earn  from  20  to  40  cents  per  day. 

The  workmen  here  live  much  more  frugally  than  in  other  countries.  A 
workman  earning  3  francs  (60  cents)  per  day  can  manage  in  some  way 
to  support  his  family  even  though  the  prices  of  meat,  eggs,  flour,  and 
other  necessaries  are  often  higher  than  elsewhere. 

Technical  schools. — In  Leghorn  there  are  two  technical  schools,  an 
elementary  and  high  school,  both  of  which  are  free.  Calligraphy, 
ciphering,  design,  geometry,  geography,  duties  and  rights  of  citizens, 
chemistry,  natural  history,  ancient  and  modern  histories,  and  the  French 
language  jare  taught  in  both. 

Health. — The  health  of  Leghorn  compares  favorably  with^any  cfby  of 
its  size.  The  prevailing  diseases  are  diphtheria,  scarlet,  typhoid,  and 
typhus  fevers.  The  winter  months  are  supposed  to  be  the  healthiest 
far  tourists,  particularly  near  the  Maremma,  where  fever  prevails  dur- 
ing the  summer.  There  are  very  few  citizens  of  the  United  States  resid- 
ing in  the  city,  but  there  are  several  families  in  the  district.  Those  re- 
ading here  are  mostly  engaged  in  commerce,  but  during  the  summer 
months  the  American  visitors  outnumber  jiU  other  nationalities.  The 
general  industrial  conditions  in  Leghorn  may  be  said  to  be  flourishing, 
hot  in  the  fine  arts  there  seems  to  be  a  stagnation. 

VENICE. 

Shij^ing. — During  the  year  1888  there  arrived  at  the  port  of  Venice 
1,952  sailing  vessels  and  1,070  steamers,  against  1,808  of  the  former  and 
1,123  of  the  latter  for  1887.  The  gros.s  tonnage  for  1888  was  008,938, 
or  :;8,677  less  than  for  1887.  The  clearances  for  1888  also  fell  short  of 
the  preceding  year  by  39,499  tons.    Since  the  maritime  basin   was 
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-^-^  to  traffic  4,087  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  2,237,904,  have  been 
there. 

ithstanding  this  falling  off  in  the  entries  and  their  aggregate 
>  (due  to  the  withdrawal  in  part  of  the  direct  line  of  the  Indian 
liar  and  Oriental  Company),  the  importation  of  merchandise  into 
was  really  increased,  owing  to  the  heavier  cargoes  and  the  in- 
importation  by  land  carriage  in  1888. 
rU  and  exports. — The  merchandise  imported  and  exported  in 

7  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  amounted  to  906,948«tons  and  by 
d  river  transportation  920,447  tons,  aggregating  1,827,395  tons, 
^ase  of  243,412  tons  over  the  quantity  imported  and  exported  in 
This  result  confirms  the  preceding  report  of  Mr.  Johnson^  oar 
it  Venice,  that  the  commerce  of  that  port  is  steadily  increasing, 

to  a  limited  extent.  The  estimated  value  of  the  imports  was 
,142  and  of  the  exports  $36,933,966,  aggregating  $79,660,108,  or 
^9  in  excess  of  the  values  of  the  preceding  year. 
Qovement  of  brandy,  spirits,  and  wines  was  less  than  for  1887, 
to  imports  and  exports,  owing,  in  the  case  of  brandy  and  spir- 
lie  very  heavy  tax  and  to  the  decline  of  the  prices  of  wine^  and 
ase  of  the  latter  to  the  low  prices  of  wines  produced  in  southern 
hich  encouraged  a  general  consumption  in  the  Venetian  and 
d  i>opulation.  This  consumption  would  have  been  for  greater 
lot  been  hindered  by  the  high  rates  of  transportation, 
mportation  of  wheat  amounted  to  83,653  tons,  being  an  increase 
176.8  tons  over  the  imports  of  1887.  This  wheat  was  nearly  all 
ly  the  mills  of  the  city  and  neighborhood.  Prices  were  higher 
the  preceding  year  owing  to  an  increased  duty.  The  demand 
an  com  was  light,  owing  to  the  large  crop  of  1887.  The  im- 
id  exports  of  sugar  show  a  gain  of  1,701.6  tons,  owingto  the  fact 
any  refining  establishments  adopted  Venice  as  a  port  of  ship- 
r  their  pi-oducts  as  well  as  for  receiving  their  raw  materials, 
^as  also  a  large  increase  in  the  movement  of  coal  due  to  the  de- 
or  local  industries,  the  large  drainage  improvements  now  in 

8  in  the  Polisine,  and  to  the  growing  railway  consnmptioiL 
rious  other  articles  of  commerce  there  wad  a  slight  diminutioQ, 
while  pointing  to  a  check  in  the  usual  progressof  trade,  contains 
lent  of  apprehension  of  its  permanent  decline.  The  constant 
)n  of  its  facilities  of  communication,  and  the  greatly  increased 
ences  offered  to  commerce  by  the  imminent  opening  to  traffic  ot 
t  bonded  warehouses  and  "  Punto-Franco "  now  nearly  com- 
oan  not  fail  to  mark  the  commencement  of  a  period  of  rapid 
ity. 

waters. — One  of  the  great  breakwaters,  extending  nearly  2  mHes 
5  sea,  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  the  corresponding  one  well 
jd.  When  they  are  completed  the  port  of  Venice,  now  so  diffi- 
enter  for  large  ships,  will  be  among  the  most  accessiblei 
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Industrial  movement. — The  industrial  movomeut  is  uo  lei^s  cucoorag- 
ing.  Many  important  establishments  have  been  founded  within  a  few 
years.  Twenty,  at  least,  since  18S7.  This  number,  inconsiderable  per- 
haps, for  a  great  industrial  center,  with  large  manufacturing  interests 
already  existing,  but  full  of  hopeful  significance  for  a  place  heretofore 
8o  utterly  destitute  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

Exports  to  the  United  States, — The  exports  to  the  United  States  for 
the  year  amounted  to  $195,993,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  hemp,  straw 
goods,  glycerine,  furniture,  and  glassware. 

Wages. — The  wages  of  workmen  are :  for  ordinary  laborers,  10  to  40 
cents  per  day  ]  for  skilled  workmen,  such  as  carpenters,  masons,  and 
stonecutters,  60  to  80  cents  per  day;  for  those  engaged  in  work  re- 
qalring  artistic  skill,  such  as  mosaic  work,  ornamental  metarl-work^ 
carved  wood  and  stone,  from  40  cents  to  $2,  or  even  $3  per  day.  Steve- 
dores at  times  receive  as  much  as  $1.60  to  $2  per  day. 

Women  are  engaged  chiefly  in  the  factories  of  matches,  tobacco,  and 
cotton,  in  lace-making,  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers,  bead-string- 
ing, and  of  a  certain  kind  of  mosaic  work.  Meat  generally  is  used  by 
the  working  population  of  the  city,  though  the  agricultural  population 
use  very  little. 

Outside  of  factories  there  seems  to  be  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  number 
of  hours  for  a  day's  work.  Excepting  the  buildings  for  warehouses 
before  referred  to,  very  little  has  been  done  the  past  year  in  the  way  of 
building  new  houses,  although  quite  a  number  of  old  palaces  have  been 
restored. 

Tenement  houses,  as  such,  do  not  exist  in  Venice,  and  the  poorer 
classes,  with  the  exception  of  the  island  of  the  Giudecca,  are  confined 
to  no  particular  locality,  but  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  city  indis- 
criminately. Strikes  are  of  rare  occurrence  m  Venice  and  during  the 
year  none  worthy  of  the  name  have  occurred.  The  workmen,  though 
enjoying  few  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  those  in  larger  cities,  or 
in  greater  commercial  centers,  are  in  the  main  contented,  and  treated 
with  great  consideration  by  their  employers. 

In  the  Venice  cotton-mill,  known  as  the  *'  Ootonioficio  Veueziano,'* 
there  are  employed  one  thousand  persons,  mostly  women,  at  wages  rang- 
ing from  14  to  80  cents  per  day.  The  hours  of  labor  are  t\*^elve  in  win- 
ter and  in  summer  eleven.  Il  the  steam  flour-mill  on  the  island  of  the 
Giudecca  those  employed  in  handling  grain  and  the  clerks  in  the  office 
work  twelve  and  a  half  hours  per  day,  and  those  attending  the  machin- 
ery twelve  hours.  Work  is  carried  on  continuously  day  and  night, 
excepting  Sundays  and  the  principal  holidays.  The  employes,  mostly 
mon,  receive  from  62  cents  to  $1  per  day.  Workmen  who  are  prevented 
from  attending  to  their  duties  by  reason  of  illness  receive  half  pay 
while  ill. 

Agriculture.^-Th^  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  district  is  far  from 
Bncouraging,  owing  to  the  lack  of  capital  necessary  to  make  farming  a 
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remanerative  occapation,  and  to  the  scarcity  of  the  better  class  of  agri-  I 
cultural  laborers  who  have  been  forced  to  emigrate  owing  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  were  forced  to  exist. 

Health. — ^The  health  of  the  district  has  remained  good,  there  being 
no  prevsMling  diseases,  judging  from  the  sanitary  reports.  The  health-  | 
iest  months  for  tourists  are  those  of  spring  and  autumn.  The  summer, 
owing  to  the  heat  and  frequent  <' Sirocco,''  has  a  marked  debilitating 
effect  on  those  unaccustomed  to  this  kind  of  climate,  and  the  winter, 
owing  to  the  dampness  and  intense  cold,  is  unfitted  for  invalids,  and  | 
especially  for  those  having  a  tendency  to  rheumatic  complaints. 

AmericaiM  in  Venice. — The  number  of  tourists  from  the  United  States  | 
who  visit  Venice  annually  is  very  large,  but  there  are  no  means  of  esta-  \ 
mating  the  number.  There  are  perhaps  a  dozen  citizens  of  the  United  I 
States,  mostly  artists,  who  are  domiciled  in  the  city. 

No  American  vessel,  except  a  vessel  of  war,  has  visited  the  port  since  j 
our  present  consul  has  been  at  Venice.  I 

1 

NAPLES. 

Financial  crisis, — The  southern  part  of  Italy  has  not  been  as  much 
affected  by  the  financial  crisis  as  the  central  and  northern  parts.  The 
Giovanni  Diana  Bank  at  Barri,  and  the  Banca  Tiberina  at  Naples,  at 
one  time  temporarily  embarrassed,  were  enabled,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  government,  to  resume  operations  shortly  after  their  suspension.  ! 
Business  generally  has  been  but  slightly  affected,  and  there  has  been  ! 
no  *'  building  crisis."  The  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
Naples  expresses  the  following  opinion :  | 

Fortunately  we  have  had  no  crisis  here  in  the  true  acceptance  of  the  word.     No 
doubt  the  echo  of  the  crises,  which  have  taken  place  elsewhere,  have  reverberated  | 
here  in  certain  branches  of  business,  but  it  did  not  material }y  affect  the  course  of 
affairs  on  the  local  credit. 

The  vintage. — One  of  the  most  extensive  dealers  and  exporters  of  Ital-  \ 
ian  wines  in  the  southern  part  of  Italy,  wrote  to  our  consul  at  Naples 
as  follows: 

The  wine  crop  of  this  year  is  particularly  small  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Naples. 
The  districts  in  which  comparatively  the  greatest  damage  has  been  done  are  thoeo 
north  and  east  of  Naples,  and  include  Pianura,  Marano,  Fratte,  Maddaloni,  Beue- 
vento,  Avellino,  Salerno,  and  Castellamare  di  Stabia.  In  these  places  hardly  one- 
fourth  of  an  average  crop  has  been  obtained.  The  results  at  Isohia,  Pozzuoli,  and  tbo 
country  east  of  Salerno  were  more  favorable.  The  harvest  in  Cilento  and  Calabria 
was  also  satisfactory.  Prices  this  year  are  considerably  higher  than  last,  and  con* 
siderable  quantities  of  wine  have  beeu  brought  here  from  Sicily.  Since  the  French 
market  was  closed  to  Italian  wines,  much  has  been  exported  to  South  America, 
mainly  to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Rosario.  During  the  past  year  hurge 
quantities  were  shipped  to  Switzerland,  but  this  year  the  overproduction  of  Soath 
Italy  will  be  consumed  in  its  northern  provinces. 

Labor  and  wages. — As  a  rule  l^eapolitan  workmen  are  industrious  and  i 
sober.    Persons  under  the  influence  of  liquor  are  liiroly  seen.    The re^j 
ular  hours  of  labor  are  from  7  a.  m.  to  G  p.  m.  in  the  summer,  and  till  5 
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p.  ID.  iu  the  winter,  with  ODe  hour  in  the  middle  of  tho  day  for  dinner. 
The  wages  paid  are  aboat  as  follows : 


Gftipenters: 

Tirstolass  perday.. 

Ordinary  do 

Hmods do.... 

Stacco  workers do — 

Stone-cnttors do.... 

Hooee-iHdntera do 

Blacksmiths do  ... 

Ti^lors do — 

Shoe-makers do — 

Hatters do 

Maohinists: 

Working  at  the  lathe  ...do 

Fitt«r» do.... 


$0.50to$L00 

.40 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.50 

.75 

.50 

.60 

.40 

.60 

.33 

.80 

.40 

.70 

.30 

.60 

.40 

.80 

.60 

1.00 

.80 

1.15 

Glass-blowers : 

Kaster  blowexs  . .  .per  month. 

Earth-handlers do... 

Helpers  do... 

Ship  oarponters per  day. 

Salesmen  in  stores  .  .per  month  . 
Book-keepers  in  stores  . . .  .do . . . 

Cashiers  in  stores  do... 

Cooks,  males  (average)  . . .  .do. . . 

Waiters do... 

Chambermaids do... 

Children's  nnrse do... 


$80.00to$116i66 

80.00 

16.00 

.60  LOO 

26.00 

5&00 

29.00 

20.00 

5.00         16.00 

4.00         10.00 

4.60  &50 


Females  are  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  coral  workers, 
in  tobacco  factories,  glove  factories,  as  froit  venders  and  hucksters,  in 
telegraph  offices,  as  water  carriers  and  sellers,  as  household  servants 
and  nurses,  and  as  sewing  women.  The  highest  wages  paid  them  per 
day  is  for  adults  40  cents  and  the  lowest  10  cents.  They  work  from 
ten  to  twelve  hours  per  day. 

The  Neapolitan  workmen  are  strong  and  powerful  and  are  naturally 
healthy^  but  with  the  wages  they  earn  it  is  impossible,  of  course,  that 
they  should  indulge  in  many  luxuries  either  as  to  clothing,  food,  or 
houses.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  favors  them  greatly  in  the  matter 
of  clothing,  which,  it  is  estimated,  costs  them  from  $5  to  $10  per  year. 
The  rent  for  a  room  or  apartment  on  the  ground  floor  or  basement 
varies  from  $1  to  $5  per  month.  This  one  room,  with  its  door  opening 
on  the  street,  is  often  both  the  workshop  of  the  head  of  the  family  as 
well  as  the  habitation  of  the  entire  family.  For  the  purpose,  possibly, 
of  avoiding  the  tax  on  windows  the  door  is  usually  the  only  opening 
for  the  entrance  or  light. 

Cost  of  living. — ^The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes  is  very  low, 
most  of  the  necessaries  of  life  being  abundant  and  cheap.  The  soil  in 
the  surrounding  districts  is  very  rich  and  produces  a  succession  of 
crops  in  the  same  season  both  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  province 
of  Puglia  produces  grain  foi*  home  consumption.  Meat  is  so  much  of  a 
luxury  that  it  is  seldom  indulged  in.  The  prices  of  the  various  kinds 
of  provisions  are  about  as  follpws : 


Kntton per  kilogram.. 

Beef do... 

Vesl do... 

Pork do... 

Tnrkeys   .- do... 

Codfish do... 

Potatoes do... 

Peas  (shelled): 

Insommer * do... 

In  winter do... 


$0.20  to  $0.25 

.40 

.50 

.60 

.00 

.26 

.40 

.26 

.30 

.12 

.02 

.03 

.08 

.60 

Fresh  fish. per  kilogram.. 

Macaroni,  acoordmg  to  qoaiity, 

per  kilogram 

Bread,    according    to  qnalityt 

per  kilogram 

Tomatoes,  according  to  quality, 

per  kilogram 

Cauliflower per  head.. 

Cahbage do 

Beans,  .per  measure  of  4  quarts. . 


$0.20  to  $0.60 

.07 

.16 

.06 

.00 

.01 
.01 
.02 

.04 
.08 
.04 
.10 

The  fruits  include  apples,  plums,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  melons,  figs, 
oranges,  lemons,  cherries,  with  several  kinds  peculiar  to  the  vicinity,  as 
t^ell  as  berries  of  various  kinds.  Prices  will  vary  from  1  cent  to  4  centi^ 
ter  kilogram  of  2.2  pounds.  Oranges  are  often  four  for  1  cent,  lemtoii 
three  for  1  cent,  and  melons  2  cents  each; 
195A— No.  120 7 
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Chestnuts  and  walnuts  are  produce<l  in  immense  quantities  and  con- 
stitute an  important  part  of  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  aver- 
age price  of  chestnuts  is  4  cents  per  quart,  and  of  walnuts  Ave  for  1 
cent. 

The  prices  of  other  provisions  and  supplies  are  as  follows : 


Coffoe per  kilogram..  $0.48  to  $1.20 

Tea  do ""         *  "" 

SagBx  do — 

Floor do — 

Batter do — 

Cheese  do — 

Salt  do:... 


.70 

1.20 

.31 

.36 

.08 

.12 

.48 

.70 

.30 

.70 

.07 

.15 

Olives per  kilof^m . .  $0.24 

OliveoU per  quart..  .86 

Milk  : do....  $0.08  to      .10 

Effgs perdozen..  .15          .14 

Charcoul per  kilogram . .  .02 

Driedfics   do —  .07 

Wine  of  the  country  ..  per  quart. .  .  06 


Duties. — As  the  duties  and  municipal  taxes  are  continually  increasing^ 
so  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  continually  advancing.  The 
following  are  a  few  instances  of  these  charges : 


DesorlptioiL 


Govern- 
ment. 


Hunioipal. 


Total. 


On  each  oz 

On  each  cow 

On  each  heifer  over  one  year 

On  each  hog 

Onftreah  meat 

On  lard 

On  salt  and  smoked  meat . 

On  bread,  rlcOf  etc 

On  other  articles  of  flonr , 

On  coffee 

On  tea 

On  charcoal 


$8.00 
6.00 
4.40 


...per  100  pounds.. 

do. 

do. 

.  per  50  kilograms . . 

do.. 

...per  100  pounds 

do.., 

do.. 


2.50 


.40 

LOO 


$3.00 
1.60 
1.60 
4.00 
1.25 
5.00 
5.00 
.40 
.80 
4.00 
4.00 
2.68 


$11.00 
6.00 


3.76 


.80 
2.40 


Health. — There  are  no  prevailing  diseases  in  the  city  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  Prior  to  the  year  1887  the  cholera  made  its  appearance  an- 
nually in  the  months  of  July,  August,  or  (September,  either  in  a  sporadic 
form  or  as  an  epidemic,  but  since  then  there  have  been  no  cases.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  Serine  water  in  1885  the  sanitary  condition  has 
steadily  improved,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  one  of 
the  healthiest  cities  in  Italy.  It  can  therefore  be  recommended  to 
tourists  for  every  season  of  the  year.  While  many  prefer  the  summer 
to  the  winter  season  on  account  of  the  winter  rains,  the  spring  and  fall 
months  are  the  most  enjoyable  and  better  adapted  for  excursions  in  the 
picturesque  surroundings  of  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Naples. 

Americans  in  Naples. — There  are  but  four  American  families  residing 
in  Naples,  none  of  whose  members  are  engaged  in  business.  During 
the  past  four  years  but  four  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States 
have  entered  the  port. 

PALEBMO. 

Sulphur, — ^The  sulphur  industry,  which  is  the  chief  industry  of  the 
island,  has  continued  to  decline,  in  common  with  agriculture  and  every 
so-called  industry  or  product,  save  prices,  which  if  anything  augment. 

Female  labor, — Women  are  employed  in  the  tobacco  factories  and  in 
packing  oranges  and  lemons,  and  receive  from  17  to  40  cents  per  day 
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of  lix)m  eight  to  ten  hoars.  Domestic  servants  receive  from  $3  to  $5 
per  mouth  and  board,  and  without  board  from  30  to  40  cents  per  day. 

Living. — ^The  poorer  classes  live  in  the  most  wretched  condition,  the 
whole  family  often  occupying  one  room,  regardless  of  privacy  or  morals. 
The  diet  of  this  class  consists  of  whatever  they  can  get — macaroni, 
olives,  oil,  beans,  rice,  vegetables ;  rarely  meat. 

/S^rJA^e^.—Strikes  appear  to  be  almost  unknown,  and  certainly  they 
are  in  the  sense  known  to  us.  Their  adoption  by  any  class  here  who 
depend  for  a  living  "  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow^  would  only  tend  to 
make  matters  worse,  as  there  is  no  organization  or  money  with  which 
to  support  strikers  and  their  families  during  the  period  thereof.  It 
would  be  worse  than  folly  to  attempt  to  imitate  the  United  States  and 
Bngland  in  this  respect. 

Food  prices. — ^The  following  table  will  show  the  cost  of  a  few  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  from  which  there  is  no  reduction,  no  matter  how 
much  may  be  purchased : 


Macaroni per  kilogram..  $0.10 

Bread do....  .10 

Batter do....  .76 

Cheese do.-..  $0.25  to     .50 

Kloe do 08  .12 

PoUtoes do .02 

Beans do —  .05 

Sugar do 35  .40 

Poultry each..      .25  .60 

£0^ do 02  .03 


Petroleum per  quart.. 

Lard per  kilogram.. 

Charcoal per  100  kilograms. . 

Beef per  kilogram.. fO.  24  to 

Flour do 

Coflee do  -.. 

Ham  do — 

Turkey each.. 

Lamb perkUogram.. 

Babbits each.. 


10.10 

.40 

2.44 

(0.24  to 

.60 

.10 

.U 

.90 

.00 

1.20 

1.00 

3.00 

.25 

.34 

.40 

Education. — Palermo,  with  a  population  of  about  250,000,  has  368 
schools  or  places  of  learning,  all  of  which  are  free  save  a  Government 
school  tax,  with  an  annual  attendance,  including  those  taught  at  home, 
of  29,877,  viz: 


Designation. 


Elementary , 

Lyceams 

Gymuaaia 

Technical 

Normal.... 

Mercantile  marine . . . 
Professional  technical 

fitoecial. 

Female 


Schools. 


324 
2 
3 

4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 


Scholars. 


17,763 
423 
-726 
783 
180 
107 
244 
38 
126 


Designation. 


Art  schools 

Porei^  languages  . . 

Evening  schools 

For  the  blind 

GoTcrnment  schools. 

Private  institute 

University  

Musical  school 

Tanght  at  home 


Schools. 


Scholars. 


145 

256 

380 

21 

01 

2,000 

538 

56 

6,000 


61.65  per  cent  of  the  population  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

Indtutries^ — There  are  no  industries  meriting  the  name  save  a  small 
glass  factory,  a  soft  soap  factory,  a  tobacco  factory,  and  a  few  ice  man- 
ufactories on  a  small  scale. 

Emigration. — Emigration  to  the  United  States  during  the  year 
amounted  to  5,070,  the  causes  whereof  being  apparant  to  any  one  cog- 
nizant of  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Fithlic  health. — The  prevailing  diseases  are  intestinal  catarrh  in  sum- 
mer or  in  the  warmer  months,  pulmonary  consumption  in  the  winter  or 
i^iny  season,  and  heart  disease  and  rheumatism  at  all  seasons.    Cholera 
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is  liable  to  occar  at  any  seasou.    The  climate  is  very  damp.    Many 
persons  prefer  the  summer  months,  bat  for  tourists  those  beginning 
with  October  and  ending  in  May  or  June  are  the  most  desirable,  Octo 
ber,  April,  and  May  being  the  best. 

Americans  in  Palermo. — There  are  but  three  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  Palermo  known  to  be  Buch,  one  of  whom  is  a  large  clothier, 
another  a  furniture  dealer,  and  the  third  is  only  on  a  visit.  There  are, 
however,  seven  or  eight  who  claim  to  be  citizens.  From  two  to  three 
hundred  visit  the  island  annually. 

Wages. — Laborers  receive  from  40  to  60  cents  per  day  in  the  city. 
Farm  laborers  receive  from  25  to  34  cents  per  day ;  the  day  of  the 
former  being  from  eight  to  ten  hours,  and  of  the  latter  from  sunrise  to 
sunset. 

MESSINA. 

Wages. — ^For  the  consular  district  of  Messina,  consisting  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Messina,  Beggio,  and  Oatanzaro  the  wages  of  agricultural 
laborers  are  as  follows :  Men,  per  day,  34  cents  in  winter  5  28  cents  in 
summer.  Boys,  per  day,  13  to  20  cents  in  winter ;  10  to  13  cents  in 
summer.  These  peasants  work  from  nine  to  ten  hours  per  day  in  win- 
ter and  from  eleven  to  twelve  hours  in  summer.  The  summer  work  is 
lighter  than  the  winter  work.  But  few  women  work  in  the  fields  as 
day  laborers.  In  the  mountains  they  weed  the  grain  crops  at  12  cents 
per  day,  they  also  gather  the  grapes  throughout  this  district,  for  which 
they  receive,  as  a  rule,  their  food,  of  bread  and  onions,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  grapes  at  the  end  of  the  vintage.  When  paid  in  cash  for  their 
work  they  get  10  cents  per  day.  During  the  autumn  and  winter- 
months  several  hundred  are  employed  in  the  city  of  Messina  to  sort  and 
wrap  oranges  and  lemons  in  paper  for  export,  for  which  they  are  paid 
21  cents  per  day ;  girls  16  cents  per  day. 

The  house  industries  in  this  city  are  sewing  and  knitting.  In  Cala- 
bria the  silk- worms  are  reared  by  the  women. 

Throughout  this  district  the  laboring  class  is  badly  housed,  families 
of  ten  and  twelve  being  crowded  into  one  badly  ventilated  room.  In 
most  of  the  towns  and  villages  there  is  a  lack  of  good  drinking  water  and 
proper  drainage.  The  food  of  the  laboring  class  consists  of  vegetables, 
fruit,  a  very  little  meat,  and  fish,  which  are  abundant  on  the  co^t, 
Strikes  are  unknown  and  socialistic  ideas  have  gained  no  foothold  here. 
The  laborers  are  industrious,  frugal,  and  contented. 

MABons per  day..  $a  60  to  $1.00  I  Millera par  day..  $0.60  to  $1.90 

Carpentero do 80         1. 00     Road-maken do 40         .60 

Type-setters do 40  .60     Painters ....do 60         .80 

Printers do 80        LOO  | 

The  hours  of  labor  are  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  one  hour  out  for 
dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  service,  the  wages  of  railroad  em- 
ployes are  from  $145  to  $430  per  year.  Bailroad  conductors,  workmen 
and  porters  receive  from  $115  to  $415  per  year. 
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The  employes  of  the  Italian  General  Steamship  Navigation  Company 
are  paiti  per  mouth  as  follows : 


Boatswain $24.00 

BoBtBwain'smate 19.00 

Carpenter , 19.00 

SteersmaD 12.00 

Sailora 7.00 

Firemen 21.00 

Boiler-makers 20.00 

Stokers i laoo 

Trimmers laoo 


Head  steward 128.00 

Head  cook 2a  00 

Second  cook 19.00 

Third  cook 12.00 

Fourth  cook 8.00 

Baker ^ 10.00 

Steward - 10.00 

Pantryman 8.00 

Stewardess 12.00 


The  wages  of  hotel  servants  are  as  follows :  Head  waiter,  $20  per 
month  and  food ;  waiters,  $16  per  month  and  food ;  "  boots,"  $8  per 
month  and  food.  Servants  in  families  receive :  Male,  from  $6  to  $8  per 
month ;  females,  from  $4  to  $6  j  porters  (at  the  door),  $8  to  $12  per 
month  without  food. 

The  following  are  the  average  market  prices  of  provisions  in  Messina ' 


Beef,  tenderloin per  pound..  $0.28 

Beef,  sonp  pieces do 20 

MnUon do 20 

Lard do 22 

Batter do 24 

Cheese do 24 


Potatoes perbnsbel..  $0.90 

Bice perponnd..  .07 

Flour per  Ijarrcl..  $10. 00  to  12. 00 

Eggs perdozen..       .18         .24 

Cow's  milk per  quart..  .12 

Goat'smilk do .10 


Technical  schoola.^—TheTe  are  eleven  technical  schools  in  the  consular 
district  of  Messina,  of  which  there  are  in  the  province  of  Messina  five 
that  are  supported  by  the  Government,  one  supported  by  the  municipal- 
ity of  Milazzo,  and  one  by  the  town  of  Barcellona,  In  the  province  of 
Beggio  and  in  the  province  of  Catanzaro  there  are  two  each. 

The  technical  schools  supported  by  the  Government  are  practically 
free,  each  scholar  paying  annually  a  fee  of  10  francs  for  three  years^ 
plus  a  gratuity  of  15  francs. 

The  course  is  for  three  years,  and  includes  the  following  branches : 
Italian,  French,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  elementary  algebra  and 
geometry,  drawing,  penmanship,  geography,  history,  and  the  elements 
of  natural  history.  In  addition  there  are  technical  institutes  of  a  grade 
higher  than  the  technical  schools.  The  course  here  is  also  three  years, 
and  the  annual  fee  15  francs,  with  a  graduating  fee  of  30  francs.  There 
are  three  technical  institutes  in  this  district — a  Government  technical 
and  nautical  institute  in  Messina,  and  a  Government  technical  institute 
each  in  Riggia  and  Cantanzaro.  The  branches  taught  are:  Italian 
literature,  history,  and  geography,  English  and  German  administrative 
and  commercial  law,  political  economy,  book-keeping,  chemistry, 
physics  and  elementary  mechanics,  algebra,  plane  and  spherical  trigo- 
nometry, drawing  and  the  elements  of  descriptive  geometry,  land  sur- 
veying and  natural  history. 

In  the  nautical  institute  the  following  additional  branches  are  taught : 
Commercial  and  maritime  law,  elements  of  hydrography  and  hydro- 
graphical  drawing,  the  steam  engine,  navigation,  and  nautical  astron- 
omy. 

^Industrial  sittiation.^Tlie  factories  have  been  running  with  a  full 
complement  of  hands  during  the  year,  and  hare  averaged  fully  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  working  days.  The  crops  throughout  the 
district  have  been  fair. 
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Emigration. — In  Calabria,  and  especially  in  the  Province  of  Catanzaro, 
large  tracts  of  lands  are  held  by  a  few  noblemen,  who  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  improve  their  estates.  Hence,  the  peasant  finding  no  chance 
of  bettering  his  condition,  willingly  emigrates.  In  the  Province  of  Mes- 
sina the  land  is  greatly  subdivided,  and  on  that  account  the  Sicilian  is 
very  slow  to  emigrate. 

Ooiroi  duUet  in  Me^&ma, 


, Francs. 

Win© per  hectoliter..  10.60 

Vinegftr per  bottle..  .26 

Beef per  quintal..  18.76 

Lard  and  salted  meats do 37.60 

Flonr  and  bread do 8.60 

Cod-fish do....  16.00 


Ftancs. 

Grapes. per  quintal..      6.80 

Alcohol per  hectoliter..    12.00 

Cheese perqnintal..      18.00 

Snfcar do 16.00 

Coffee do....      20.00 


Health  of  Messina. — The  prevailing  diseases  are  diphtheria  among 
children,  and  bronchitis  among  adults.  The  average  mortality  is  about 
25  per  1,000  inhabitants.  The  greatest  number  of  deaths  are  in  March. 
During  the  rainy  season — November,  December,  January,  and  Febru- 
ary— it  is  very  damp  and  trying  to  those  suffering  from  lung  troubles 
and  rheumatism.  The  temperature  changes  four  times  each  day  with 
the  tidal  currents,  and  winds  prevail  throughout  the  year.  Sicily  is 
seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  during  April,  May,  and  June.  Septem- 
ber and  October  are  the  months  when  the  sirocco  prevails. 

Financial  condition, — The  financial  situation  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1889,  has  been  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  decline  in  prices  of  wine  and 
lemons  and  the  unfortunate  credit  system  inaugurated  by  the  "  Banca 
Nazionali''  and  the  "Banco  di  Sicilia."  In  order  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion, and  thereby  hasten  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  which  was 
effected  a  few  years  since  by  means  of  a  foreign  loan,  these  banks,  as 
well  as  other  large  banks  in  Italy,  established  agents  in  all  small  pro- 
vincial centers,  who,  upon  proper  security,  discounted  notes,  which  the 
banks  in  turn  re-discounted  for  them  at  three-fourths  per  cent,  below 
the  regular  bank  rate.  Landholders  were  thus  enabled  to  obtain  ad- 
vances for  the  improvement  of  their  property.  Improvements  were 
made  on  lands  and  buildings,  and  manufactories  were  started  on  a  credit 
basis.  The  bank-note  circulation  soon  exceeded  the  limit  prescribed 
by  law,  and  gold  was  once  more  at  a  premium.  Whereupon  the  Gov- 
ernment ordered  the  banks  to  reduce  their  circulation,  to  do  which  they 
were  obliged  to  call  in  their  loans.  Many  failures  ensued,  and  then, 
owing  to  the  abrogation  of  the  commercial  treaty  between  France  and 
Italy,  the  price  of  wine  fell,  whereby  many  landowners  who  had  planted 
large  vineyards  were  unable  to  meet  their  notes.  Lemons  also  fell  in 
price,  and  real  estate  in  the  rural  districts  has  declined  during  the  past 
two  years  fully  50  per  cent,  in  value. 

The  bank  rate  of  interest  for  the  past  year  has  been  5  per  cent,  on 
notes  and  6  per  cent,  on  advances.  The  rate  of  interest  in  the  open 
market  has  varied  from  4f  to  7  per  cent,  on  good  ninety-day  paper. 
Exchange  on  Paris  has  fluctuated  from  100.20  to  101 .50  j  say  one- fifth 
to  li  per  cent,  premium  on  gold. 
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Mines  and  mining. — As  regards  mines  and  the  snlphar  industry  this 
consular  district  is  the  most  important  in  Italy.  It  comprises  the  prov- 
inces of  Catania,  Syracuse,  and  Caltanissetta,  where  there  are  about 
271  sulphur  mines,  45  of  which  are  in  the  province  of  Catania  and  226 
in  the  province  of  Caltanissetta. 

Some  of  the  mines  are  closed  and  have  not  been  worked  for  the  last 
few  years,  for  the  reason  that  the  sulphur  trade  in  Sicily  has  never  been 
so  depressed  as  now.  The  disastrous  condition  of  the  money  market 
has  materially  contributed  to  ruin  this  very  important  branch  of  Sicil- 
ian industry.  Unless  some  measures  are  taken  to  revive  this  trade  it 
will  no  longer  form  one  of  the  great  resources  of  the  country. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  the  demand  for  this  article  from  foreign 
markets  continues  much  the  same  as  in  former  years.  In  fact, there  were 
exported  from  the  port  of  Catania  3,644  tons  more  during  the  last  year 
than  in  the  year  preceding.  It  must,  therefore,  be  inferred  that  the  de- 
pression is  due  to  other  causes  than  an  absence  of  demand,  and  may  be 
attributed  to  the  great  deficiency  of  capital  in  Sicily  both  in  working 
the  mines  and  in  regulating  the  market  for  sulphur,  which  is  entirely 
at  the  option  of  the  very  few  speculators  of  large  means  who  are  able 
to  impose  their  own  terms  on  the  hard-pressed  for  money  producers. 

Agriculture, — The  wine,  fruit,  and  sweet-oil  trade  is  another  impor- 
tant industry  in  this  consular  district.  The  prices  of  these  articles  have 
also  materially  declined,  but  even  at  the  low  prices  ruling  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  secure  orders  for  export.  The  fruit  trade  feels  severely  the 
Spanish  and  the  American  competition,  while  the  wine  and  sumac  trade 
are  correspondingly  depressed  by  the  loss  of  France  as  a  customer  since 
the  abrogation  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  Italy. 

Wine  is  produced  very  largely  in  this  district,  though  none  is  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States.  As  the  annual  production  is  upwards  of 
52,000,000  gallons,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  war  tarifif  with  France,  who 
was  the  chief  consumer  of  Italian  wines,  has  been  the  cause  of  serious 
and  widely  spread  losses. 

The  production  of  oil  amounts  to  upwards  800,000  gallons.  There 
are  nearly  1,750,000  orange  and  lemon  trees,  producing  more  than 
450,000,000  fruit  annually.  The  other  agricultural  products  are  chiefly 
beans,  rice,  corn,  seeds,  dried  fruits,  and  sumac. 

The  following  comparative  table  of  prices  for  1887  and  1888  will  show 
the  great  decline  in  the  value  of  agricultural  products: 


ArUdeB. 

1887. 

1888. 

Free  on  board. 

(HiveoU 

$17.40  to  $18.00 
5. 00           5. 20 
1.60           2.40 
6.00           7.40 

111.  60  to  $13.00 
4.60           4.80 
1.20           1.60 
3.00           4.00 

Per  220  pounda. 
Do. 

Wheat 

J>moD8 

Wine 

Per  1,000  pounds. 
Per  100  liters. 
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GatanU,  with  a  population  of  107,000,  is  the  residetice  of  a  large  Dum- 
ber of  landlords,  who  derive  their  incomes  from  the  slopes  of  Etna  to 
the  north,  and  i^om  the  fertile  lowlands  stretching  to  the  soath  and 
west,  watered  by  the  Eiver  Sinieto.  At  one  time  the  province  was  said 
to  prodace  one-sixth  of  the  whole  quantity  of  wheat  grown  in  the  island, 
in  addition  to  large  crops  of  rice,  corn,  cotton,  and  other  products.  But 
now,  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  eastern  States  of  Europe,  the  corn- 
fields have  been  turned  into  vineyards,  and  the  cultivation  of  wheat  h^s 
been  diminishing  every  year,  so  that  wheat  is  now  imported  to  supply 
the  home  demand,  while  formerly  it  was  exported  to  continental  Italy 
and  the  north  of  Europe  at  prices  very  remunerative  to  the  producers. 

Financial  conditions. — Owing  to  the  failures  of  several  large  houses  in 
the  province  and  to  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry and  trade,  credit  throughout  the  district  is  much  impaired.  The 
'^Banca  Nazionale"  and  the  *'  Banca  di  Sicilia,"  the  largest  banking  in- 
stitutions  on  the  island,  have  greatly  reduced  their  line  of  discount, 
causing  thereby  a  very  great  stringency  in  the  money  market  and  very 
serious  consequence^^  among  merchants.  The  smaller  local  banks  have 
endeavored  to  supply  the  deficiency,  but  are  now  themselves  in  a  criti- 
cal position,  owing  to  the  inability  of  merchants  to  pay  maturing  drafts. 

Labor. — The  rates  of  wages  varies  according  to  the  ability  of  the  work- 
men, and  are  about  as  follows: 

Common  laborers,  for  ten  hours'  work,  30  cents  per  day ;  artisans, 
from  40  to  60  cents;  boys  and  women,  from  10  to 20  cents. 

Meat  is  very  seldom  used  by  working  people,  and  probably  by  not 
over  one-third  of  the  population.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  discon- 
tent with  the  rate  of  wages,  but  no  strikes  have  occurred  of  late  years. 

Living  is  cheaper  tban  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of 
meat,  flour,  sugar,  lard,  coffee,  and  petroleum.  The  following  table  will 
show  the  cost  and  the  city  duty  on  the  principal  articles  of  food. 


Articles. 


Per  kilogram. 


City  dotlee, 
per  kilo- 
gram. 


Bread 

Macoaroni. . 

)£eat.: 

Lard 

Floar 

Bice 

Sagar 

Tea 

Potatoes — 

Bggs    

Cheese: 

Sicilian . 

Swiss  ... 

Italian.. 
Petroleum  . . 
Wine 


6. 7,  and  8  cents 

6. 8,  and  9  cents  — 
30, 84,  and  42  cents  . 

35  cents 

7, 7, and 8 cents  :... 

14  cents 

31  and  86  cents 

$2.60 

2  cents 

18  o«mts  per  dosen  . 


Chntt. 


I 

1* 
8 


30. 82,  and  45  cents 

50  cents 

40, 70,  and  80  cents 

50  cents  per  gallon 

20  and  30  cents  x>er  gallon. 


8 

4 
4 


*  Per  gaUou. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  very  cheap,  much  cheaper  than  in  the 
United  States. 
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The  following  conventions,  treaties,  decrees,  and  agreements  relating 
to  commerce  and  navigation  have  been  made  since  the  date  of  the  last 
annual  report : 

A  general  customs  tariff,  approved  July  14, 1887,  and  modified  by  the 
laws  of  ]N'ovember27  and  December  15, 1887,  went  into  effect  January  1, 
1888. 

Anew  treaty  of  commerce  with  Austria-Hungary,  signed  December 
7, 1887,  became  a  law  December  25,  following,  and  took  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  1888. 

The  treaties  of  commerce  with  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  France  were 
by  royal  decree  of  December  30, 1887,  extended  to  March  1, 1888.  The 
treaty  with  Spain  was  extended  to  May  1, 1888,  and  a  new  treaty  con- 
cluded February  26, 1888,  which  took  effect  April  30  following,  and 
will  expire  February  1, 1892. 

A  new  treaty  of  commerce  with  Switzerland  was  signed  at  Eome, 
January  23, 1889,  took  effect  April  15, 1889,  and  will  remain  in  force 
until  February  1, 1892. 

A  new  treaty  with  France  not  having  been  concluded,  Italy  applied 
discriminating  duties  to  imports  from  that  country  and  its  colonies 
February  20,  1888.  These  discriminating  duties,  however,  were  abol- 
ished early  in  January,  1890. 

A  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  Italy  and  Greece  was 
concluded  April  1, 1889,  and  ratified  at  Eome  April  16  following. 

The  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  Italy  and  Nicaragua 
was,  by  agreements  of  December  14  and  24, 1888,  and  January  21,  1889, 
extended  to  March  22, 1890. 

SHIPPING  BOUNTIES. 

By  article  20  of  the  law  of  July  14, 1887,  approving  the  new  customs 
tariff,  the  government  was  authorized  to  increase  shipping  bounties  to 
constructions  in  Italy  already  fixed  by  the  law  of  December  6,  1885,  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  duties.  A  royal  decree,  recently  con- 
firmed by  law,  has  established  these  bounties  as  follows  : 

For  coDstrnotion  of  sailing  and  steam  veBsels  of  iron  and  steel per  ton..  $3.28 

jFor  sailing  vessels  of  wood do 4.86 

For  {gaUigianti)  other  vessels,  such  as  transport  boats,  tugs,  cistern-boats, 

launches  etc.,  of  iron  and  steel 1.36 

For  marine  engines  per  horse  power 4.86 

For  marine  boilers  and  repairs  thereto  (for  every  220T^ftjV  pounds 58 

The  same  bounties  are  allowed  for  the  construction  of  galligianti  of 
iron  and  steel  for  the  navy  and  other  government  departments. 
Besides  bounties  for  construction  of  new  ships,  apparatus,  and  auxil- 
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iary  machinery  in  Italian  ship-yards,  the  above  named  royal  decree 
accorded  the  following  bounties : 

For  war-shipsof  iron  or  steel per  ton..  ^.65.4 

For  mariae  ODgin^aof  iron  and  steel per  horse-power..     1.64.4 

For  marine  boilers  for  war-ships  andfrepairs  to  boilers  already  constracted  in 

Italy..../ per  22(Mft^  pounds..     I.S3.7 

For  apparatus  and  auxiliary  machinery per  220f  J^o  pounds . .     2. 12. 3 

Bounties/or  construction  in  1888. — In  1888  applications  were  made  for 
the  payment  of  bounties  for  the  following  constructions  of  that  year: 
Sailing  vessels  (bounty  $3.28  per  gross  ton) ;  small  fishing  smacks,  64 ; 
fishing  boats,  44;  fishing  and  trading  boats,  15 ;  Venetian  fishing  smacks, 
12;  small  brigs,  11;  brigantines,  8;  navicelle,  5;  cutters,  2;  Bovi,  2; 
brigantine,  1 ;  felucca,  1.   Total,  165. 

Steam-vessels  of  wood  and  steel  (bounty  $14.86  per  gross  ton) ; 

Sailing  vessels  in  iron  and  steel  (bounty  $14.86  per  gross  ton) :  Ships, 
4;  small  brigs,  1;  brigantines,  2.    Total,  7. 

Oalligianti,  of  iron  and  steel  (bounty  $7.24  per  ton) ;  transport  boats, 
28;  baly  22;  boat«  and  steam  launches,  9;  tugs,  6;  cistern  boats,  4; 
bette,  2.    Total,  71. 

Marine  engines  and  boilers  (bounty  for  engines  $1.64.4  per  horse- 
power, for  boilers,  $1.83.7  for  every  226,^ftV  pounds.)  Engines  and 
boilers,  33;  boilers,  21 ;  engine,  1.    Total,  55. 

The  royal  navy  launched  one  pontoon  boat  and  built  three  engines 
and  three  boilers.  Apparatus  and  auxiliary  machines  (bounty  $2,123 
for  every  220  Aftft)  pounds) ;  engines,  6 ;  boilers,  21 ;  capstans,  2.  Total,  29. 

Up  to  December  21,  1888,  the  Government  had  paid  $48,354.03  for 
constructions  made  in  the  year  as  follows : 

For  constructions  in  wood S15,406.0:> 

For  constructions  in  iron 21,756.70 

For  engines  (motors  $4,080.21,  auxiliary  12,935.92) 7, 016. 13 

For  boilers 3,507.39 

For  auxiliary  apparatus ^ 667.78 

Total ., 48,354.03 

Repairs  to  vessels  (hulls^  engines,  and  boilers). — In  1888  320  applications 
were  made  for  bounties  for  repairs  to  sailing  vessels  of  wood  (change 
of  sheathing  of  copper,  yellow  metal,  and  zinc).  Seventy-seven  were 
for  repairs  to  marine  boilers  of  Italian  construction,  36  for  repairs  to 
marine  boilers  of  foreign  construction,  26  for  repairs  to  engines,  40  for 
repairs  to  engines  and  boilers,  23  for  repairs  to  engines  and  vessels,  17 
for  repairs  to  boilers  and  vessels,  40  for  repairs  to  iron  hulls,  26  for 
miscellaneous  repairs — a  total  of  285 — from  which  it  seems  that  35  ap- 
plications were  either  not  passed  upon  or  were  rejected. 

The  total  amount  paid  for  these  repairs  was  as  follows : 

For  bulls 131,724.76 

For  engines  and  machinery 4,772.50 

For  boilers , 17,387.96 

63,885.21 
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lu  1888,  90  sailing  vessels,  aggregatiDg  53,511  tons,  and  8  steamers, 
aggregating  12,098  tons,  were  engaged  in  bringing  coal  into  Italy  from 
England,  Holland,  and  Belgiam.  The  total  of  coal  thus  brought,  apon 
which  a  bounty  was  claimed,  was  162,174  tons,  of  which  90,794  tons 
were  brought  in  sailing  vessels  and  71,680'tons  on  steamers.  The  pre- 
luinm  paid  for  this  service  was  $31,357.48,  against  $33,444.78  in  the  year 
preceding. 

In  1888,  25  steamers  received  premiums  for  navigation  aggregating 
$205,841.  The  details  relating  to  the  voyages  of  these  steamers  were  as 
follows : 


Porta  or  eonntriM— 

No.  of 
Toyagee. 

Tons  of 
meroban- 

dise 
carried. 

Passeneera 
carricML 

MUesnm. 

Amonnta 

ofpre- 
miomnwoB. 

Ofdepuliure. 

Ofanirai 

Etarope, 
Tstanift     .  . 

United  SUUet. 
New  York 

5 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

6.894 
3,830 
1,615 
1,144 
6,000 
1,732 

1.574 
598 
246 
89 

1,324 
206 

21,515 
8,321 
4,172 
4,114 
4,221 
4,500 

$3,747 

1,441 

779 

....do 

Naples  ..V^TJTT,. 

do        

Palermo 

do 

946 

M^wfttnn  .     

....do 

1, 7t9 

Kfttaooto    .  ...ua.... 

da    

730 

Europe. 
Genoa - 

11 

10.415 

3,987 

46»753 

0.432 

UnUedSUU9$. 
New  York 

8 
8 
2 

1 
1 
1 

6,050 
5^020 
2,040 
2,300 
2.070 
4.600 

436 
373 
294 

12,110 
12,165 
8.228 
2,953 
2,981 
8,204 

2,001 
2,242 

Do 

I^echom ......  .  •  . 

Do 

Palermo 

1,707 

Do 

Lisbon 

486 

Do 

Cardiff 

527 

Norfolk 

Liverpool 

1.862 

Sooth  America 

Bnrope 

11 

21,980 

1,103 

41,641 

8,326 

Europe 

M 

55 
6 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 

67,233 

37,297 

7,086 

1,300 

2,224 

2.440 
2.000 

55.020 

11,220 

6,601 

JO 

163 

162 

16 

328,905 

328.733 

56,352 

9,872 

14,898 

8.930 

2,486 

2,486 

5,112 

8,984 

2,685 

83,607 

SoatiS^  America 

79,858 

SoathAmerkA .'.'.'.'., 

Sonth  America 

SarOpe , 

12.465 
1,651 

Europe 

Asia... 

Asia:. 

3,965 

£nrope 

3,436 
370 

Sarope 

Africa           ..    . 

Africa 

Cnrope 

170 

Sooth  America 

North  America 

Ooeanica. 

2.178 

Asia , 

106 
2 

852 

O^aDlca 

Aaia..... 

237 

Total 

151 

161,117 

78,390 

852,337 

188,088 

- 

Of  these  voyages  a  part  only  were  made  direct  from  the  first  port  of 
departare  to  the  final  port  of  destination. 

The  figures  relating  to  freight  carried  refer  both  to  quantities  em- 
barked at  original  port  of  departure  and  at  intermediate  ports. 

Sailing  vessels. — In  1888,  premiums  for  navigation  were  paid  to  361 
sailing  vessels  making  800  voyages,  carrying  617,068  tons  freight,  and 
Bailing  4,962,178  miles,  aggregating  $ .• 

Of  the  sailing  vessels,  133  voyages  with  81,171  tons  of  freight  were 
made  from  Europe  to  North  America,  and  176  voyages  with  135,318 
tons  of  freight  from  South  America  to  Europe. 

Augustus  O.  Boubn,  ConsulOetieral 

TJnitbd  States  Consulate-General, 

Borne,  March  19, 1890. 


•  Amoant  not  given  by  the  Consul  General. 
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REPORT  BT  CONSUL  LAMANTIA. 
SICILIAN  DECADENCE. 

Sicily,  this  beautiful  land,  once  the  richest  part  of  Italy,  may  new  be 
freely  said  to  have  become  the  poorest.  Owing  to  the  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural production,  up  to  a  few  years  ago  this  island  lived  in  a  state 
of  enviable  wealth,  but  unfortunately  this  happiness  and  prosperity 
gave  away  to  a  crisis  which  has  kept  it  in  a  very  critical  state  of  affairs. 

By  natural  progress  in  every  branch  of  industry  the  production  has 
increased  to  a  large  extent,  while  the  consumption  has  decreased  grad- 
ually, thus  reducing  the  prices,  owing  to  the  competition  of  other  coun- 
tries. Free  exchange  having  been  shut  up  with  France,  the  immense 
wine  production  has  partially  remained  in  store,  thus  checking  the  com- 
mercial life.  In  fact,  the  Island  of  Sicily  so  rich  of  wines,  of  sweet  oil, 
sulphur,  green  fruits,  and  sumac  has  found  no  outlets  for  the  large  pro- 
duction of  said  articles,  which  really  constitute  the  principal  resource 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  life  of  land  owners,  and  with  them  that  of 
a  numerous  class  of  laborers. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  owner  of  a  sulphur  mine  was  considered  to  be 
a  rich  man,  for  he  derived  out  of  it  very  large  profits.  But  then  sul- 
phur was  in  great  demand,  and  the  prices  keeping  steady,  the  owner 
was  induced  to  invest  his  capital,  being  certain  to  cash  them  soon  again. 
One  mine  afforded  sufficient  work  to  improve  one  of  those  villages  the 
people  of  which  live  solely  on  this  industry.  By  the  introduction  of 
mechanical  work  in  the  mines,  the  production  having  increased  during 
the  last  years  over  the  consumption,  prices  have  gone  considerably 
down,  reducing  the  capital  invested  thereupon,  and  some  owners  finding 
it  unprofitable  to  continue  the  work,  have  closed  the  mines,  thus  caus- 
ing misery  to  thousands  of  poor  working  families. 

This  sad  state  of  things  does  not  relate  to  mining  only,  but  even  to 
agriculture,  which  has  likewise  gone  through  a  crisis,  bringing  misery 
to  another  class  of  workmen.  In  small  country  places,  as  well  as  in 
many  large  towns,  there  is  not  a  single  family  which  does  not  owe  ita 
livelihood  to  agriculture,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  when  the  products  remain  unsold  the  land  owner  can  not  find 
the  means  for  living,  but  he  can  not,  as  well,  provide  any  means  for  rais- 
ing the  production  of  the  next  year. 

GBEEN  FRUITS. 

Tbo  orange  and  lemon  industry  is  certainly  not  much  better,  for  an 
idea  can  hardly  be  given  of  the  great  sacrifices  which  have  to  be  borne 
in  planting  out  an  orange  or  lemon  grove  by  people  who  have  not  at 
hand  the  required  capital  the  interest  on  which  they  can  do  without  for  a 
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certain  uumber  of  years.  The  production  of  such  a  grove  can  be  ob- 
tained only  after  ten  years  of  care  and  steady  expense  for  pumping 
tbe  irrigating  waters,  as  well  as  for  the  culture  itself.  Bat  land  owners 
went  heart  and  soul  in  to  such  an  undertaking,  as  they  well  knew  they 
would  derive  large  profits  thereby  from  the  sale  of  the  product,  which 
is  now  more  than  the  consumption,  and  therefore  unprofitable. 

This  trade  continues  to  render  little  profit,  in  view  of  the  low  prices 
ruling  in  loreign  markets  lor  these  important  products,  and  although 
their  cultivation  has  reached  in  this  district  a  very  significant  scale,  the 
proprietors  are  anything  but  satisfied,  for  in  many  cases  it  scarcely  pays 
to  gather  the  fruit,  especially  so  in  the  case  of  lemons* 

As  above  stated,  this  branch  of  culture  is  one  of  those  most  important 
in  this  province,  and  from  overproduction  and  the  competition  of  other 
countries,  the  production  of  which  have  overstocked  those  markets  once 
monopolized  by  Sicilian  fruit  exporters,  prices  have  fallen  steadily  to  such 
rates  as  to  cause  the  failure  of  several  firms  concerned  in  the  trade. 

Unless,  therefore,  these  producers  look  for,  or  force  other  outlets  to 
dispose  of  said  product,  it  is  my  opinion  that  by  the  annual  increasing 
production  in  Spain,  Greece,  Portugal,  and  especially  so  in  Florida, 
Louisiana  and  California,  if  not  lemons,  tbe  Sicilian  orange  culture 
in  tbe  course  of  twenty  years  will  be  reduced  to  nothing.  My  belief  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  no  matter  how  delicious  an  orange  may  be, 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  to  be  gathered  one  month  before  its  full  ma- 
turity for  the  export  trade,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  it  can  not  pos- 
sess that  natural,  delicious  aroma  when  eaten,  as  those  gathered  in 
the  United  States  when  fully  ripe,  or  when  to  be  consumed. 

The  total  declared  fruit  exports  from  this  city  to  the  United  States 
was  150,989  boxes,  against  191,201  in  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of 
40,212  boxes. 

I  may  here  note,  that  since  the  abolition  of  the  customs  duty  on  this 
article  by  the  Austrian  Government,  it  seems  that  the  export  trade  from 
this  Island  is  increasing  towards  Trieste,  as  shown  by  the  following  table 
for  the  last  four  years,  which  is  taken  from  the  "  Relazione  e  Statistica 
sul  Commercio  degli  Agrumi  per  I'anno  1888-'89." 

Boxes  of  oranges  and  lemons  exported  from  Sicily  to  Trieste* 


Prom—  - 

1885-'88. 

1886-'87. 

1887-'88. 

1888-'89. 

TotaL 

CataniA  rcr- - 

383,875 

07,906 

6,325 

383,895 

99,036 

5.626 

411,170 

167.013 

7,472 

464,809 

226,107 

51, 747 

1,693,649 

579,642 

70,170 

Measfna         

Palermo - 

Total T. 

436,596 

488,657 

575,.665 

742,663 

2,243,261 

SUMAC. 


The  sumac  industry  is  in  about  the  same  condition  for  the  reason 
that  not  long  ago  a  great  number  of  land  owners,  induced  by  the  good 
profits  derived  from  sumac  culture,  turned  into  this  branch  of  industry 
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large  tracks  of  hilly  gro^ 
grazing  purposes.  Whei 
derive  the  compensation 
hopes  had  to  be  given  np. 
on  the  capital  invested. 

A  partial  improvemeni 
latter  part  of  1889  suffl( 

business  men  to  look  forward  to  a  greater  extent  of  revival  in  trade 
and  indastry  in  this  district.  The  chief  causes  which  had  determioed 
a  serious  crisis  in  the  preceding  year  have  to  a  certain  point  remained, 
and,  although  many  still  complain  that  the  times  leave  much  to  be  desired 
in  the  general  aspect  of  things,  there  is  cause  to  be  satisfied.  The  com- 
mercial, agrarian,  industrial,  and  financial  crisis  that  affected  so  much 
the  province  of  Catania  in  the  years  1887-'88  caused  much  depression 
in  trade  at  large,  which  more  acutely  touched  both  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial products,  such  as  wine,  lemons  and  oranges,  sulphur,  and  other 
articles  forming  the  principal  resources  of  this  district. 

The  last  twelve  months,  however,  have  shown  a  salutary  inclination 
in  the  interchange  of  these  articles,  although  it  can  not  positively  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  district  is  regaining  that  prosperity  that  ten  years 
ago  seemed  to  prevail  throughout  this  province. 

SULPHITE. 

As  far  as  sulphur  is  concerned,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  exiK>rtation 
underwent  a  decrease  of  122,890  can  tars,  as  compared  with  18S8;  but 
the  demand  for  this  article  became  active  about  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember for  shipments  in  January  and  February  of  the  present  year. 

These  of  course  will  appear  in  the  returns  for  the  next  twelve  months, 
but  properly  speakiug  were  transactions  effected  in  1889.  Prices  of  this 
article  are  certainly  improving;  in  December  last  the  demand  became 
stronger. 

As  stated  in  a  previous  report,  sulphur  is  looked  upon  as  the  most 
important  and  conspicuoas  of  Sicilian  products,  and  forms  the  essen- 
tial resource  of  the  island,  being  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

I  may  here  add,  in  the  interest  of  whom  it  may  concern,  that  in  a  letter 
just  published  by  Professor  Travaglia,  an  authority  on  sulphur  mines, 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  mining  school  of  Caltanissetta,  a  gentleman 
who  has  always  furnished  me  with  the  official  data  of  the  entire  prodac- 
tion  and  sulphur  export  from  this  island,  it  is  stated  that  the  total  ex- 
portation was  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year,  116,121,549 
kilograms,  against  101,523,519  kilograms  in  1889,  an  increase  of  14,598,- 
030  more  than  last  year  in  the  same  period  of  time.  It  is  also  stated 
that  the  production  of  this  mineral  has  of  late  somewhat  diminished, 
on  account  of  the  copious  rain-fall  which  came  down  at  interval!^  dur- 
ing last  winter,  making  it  impossible  to  work  the  mines,  which  have 
been  absorbed  with  water,  thus  shortening  the  production.    It  is  there- 
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fore  believed  that  sulphur  will  this  year  have  a  better  market^  as  it  can 
not  meet  the  general  demand. 

The  total  export  was  during  the  year  4,562,827.56  cantars,  against 
4,480,291  in  1888,  an  increase  of  82,536.56  cantars,  as  shown  below : 

Sulphur  export  from  Sioil^f  in  1889. 


Coniitrie*. 

From 
Qirgenti. 

From 
Catania. 

FromLioata. 

Totals. 

ITnitcd  States 

Oantara. 
944,957.34 
421,638.36 
(»,  15a  90 
213, 200. 00 
272, 798. 72 

Oantara. 
165,385.11 
102, 783. 52 
399, 815. 71 
255,946.92 
560, 30  J.  98 

Oantara. 
309. 695. 00 
345,450.00 
101,568.00 
18.200.00 
387, 926. 00 

Oantara. 

1,420,037.46 
869,871.88 
564,542.61 
487, 346. 92 

1, 221, 02&  70 

Fmio6 

Italy 

Great  Britain 

(HiiAr c-<Kmtii<w  r-. ,....r r. 

Total 

1,915,753.32 
1,847.350.00 

1,484,235.24 
1,607,126.00 

1,162,839.00 
1.024,816.00 

4,562,827.56 
4.480,291.00 

Total  in  1888 

Although  the  United  States  lost  205,618  cantars,  still  her  total  im- 
port was  greater  than  any  large  market  and  of  many  others  put  up 
together. 

INDUSTRY. 

Industries  continue  to  be  carried  on  much  the  same  as  in  former 
years,  with  no  sign  of  any  new  feature  arising.  The  financial  position  of 
both  commune  and  province  is  anything  but  flourishing ;  indebtedness 
is  fast  increasing.  Local  taxation  on  all  commodities  is  heavy,  conse- 
quently the  development  of  industrial  investments  can  not  find  easy 
openings. 

A  new  system  of  fusing  sulphur,  however,  requiring  no  heavy  ex- 
pense of  plant  and  fusing  and  no  skilled  assistance,  has  lately  been 
introduced  by  Senor  Leon  Gil  y  Ruiz,  engineer  of  the  royal  corps  of  engi- 
neers in  Spain,  who  first  introduced  it  in  the  mines  belonging  to  a  com- 
pany in  Almeria,  Spain,  where,  after  several  trials,  it  attained  a  brilliant 
success. 

Sefior  Gil  came  to  Sicily  last  autumn  seeking  a  larger  field  of  opera- 
tions for  his  invention,  and,  in  fact,  at  his  own  expense  planted  one  of  his 
furnaces  on  the  "Muglia'^  mine,  where,  in  December  last,  several  ex- 
periments took  place,  resulting  in  a  saving  of  sulphur  of  29  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  the  old  mode  of  fusing  through  the  '^  Oalcherone.''  Mr. 
GiFs  system  will  undoubtedly  be  o^great  value  to  the  trade. 

It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  in  England  in  recent  years  an  idea 
has  found  its  way  that  Sicilian  sulphur  is  sooner  or  later  doomed  to  be 
cut  out  from  foreign  markets  by  the  competition  it  will  have  to  face 
against  the  late  chemical  inventions,  which  show  that  the  recovery  of 
sulphur  from  the  old  refuse  of  chemical  alkali  works  in  the  north  of 
England  is  now  so  far  advanced  that  it  would  enable  the  English  pro- 
ducer to  entirely  cut  out  the  Sicilian  sulphur. 

The  invention  above  mentioned  is  that  called  ^*  the  Ohance  process,'' 
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which  has  been  at  work  at  Newca8tle«upon-Ty  oe  for  a  considerable  time  • 
still  Sicilian  sulphar  as  regards  quantities  exported  has  not  suffered 
from  it.  Professor  Travaglia  attaches  no  importance  to  Chance's  pro- 
cess for  obtaining  sulphur,  and  he  doubts  not  that  the  Sicilian  produc- 
tion will  still  have  a  market 

THE  POET. 

The  city  of  Catania  is  situated  in  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  which, 
properly  considered,  can  be  said  to  be  comprised  between  Cape  Santa 
Croce  and  Cape  Molino,  the  one  distant  irom  north  to  south  about  18 
miles  from  the  other,  at  the  east  slopes  of  Etna. 

The  length  of  the  bay  is  5  miles }  the  ground  from  the  south  to  Cata- 
nia light-house  is  sandy,  and  from  the  light-house  turning  north  toward 
the  city  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  black  lava,  giving  it  a  gloomy 
sort  of  appearance. 

Catania  possessed  in  olden  times  a  harbor  well  known  as  II  Porto 
d'Ulisse,  but  according  to  Virgilius,  owing  to  the  many  eruptions  fipom 
Etna,  which  altogether  altered  the  topographical  aspect  of  the  city,  it 
lost  all  that  beauty  of  scenery  that  nature  had  bestowed  on  it,  destroy- 
ing its  former  port  and  checking  its  commercial  shipping  resources.  A 
second  harbor  was  constructed  in  1601,  which  was  completely  carried 
away  by  a  memorable  storm  before  it  could  be  finished.  In  1634  the 
works  of  that  same  harbor  were  resumed  with  strong  efforts,  but  even 
this  new  trial  proved  fruitless,  the  sea  having  once  more  played  its  rav- 


Catania  thus  remained  without  any  sort  of  shelter  for  vessels  up  to 
the  year  1782,  when  the  still  existing  old  harbor  was  raised ;  but  two 
years  after  it  was  partially  destroyed  by  storms,  and  it  was  only  in  1842 
that  a  Maltese  engineer,  named  Giuseppe  Zhaara,  recommenced  under 
better  auspices  and  means  of  construction  those  works,  and  so  completed 
the  small  inner  harbor,  which  can  be  seen  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  1872  the  increasing  commercial  development  of  Catania  demanded 
a  more  spacious  and  a  safer  harbor,  and  it  was  at  that  time  that  the 
present  port  was  started,  and  now  can  be  said  to  be  completed,  offering 
good  and  efficient  shelter  to  any  sized  vessel. 

The  following  particulars  may  be  found  useful  as  general  information 
as  regards  the  inner  or  old  harbor :  Depth  of  water,  maximum,  7  meters ; 
minimum,- 3  meters.  Depth  along' the  quay,  maximum  8  meters }  mini- 
mum 3.40  meters. 

The  quays,  with  landing  places,  have  an  extent  of  430  meters,  with 
draught  of  water  as  follows : 

Two  hundred  and  forty  meters,  with  7  to  8  meters  of  draught  j  102 
meters,  with  3.50  meters  of  draught  opposite  the  custom-house  j  58 
meters,  with  2  meters  of  draught  within  the  dock. 

The  zone  for  mooring  is  about  200  meters,  and  the  entrance  or  mouth 
of  the  harbor  measures  400  meters  wide. 
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Data  of  ike  new  harbor. — ^Total  length;  1336  meters;  capacity  or  size 
for  commercial  operations,  83.004  cable  meters ;  size  of  the  enter  harbor, 
428.148  cable  meters ;  draughts  along  the  quays,  7  cable  meters  ]  depth  of 
basin;  inner  part,  8  to  15  meters;  depth  of  basin,  outer  part,  12  to  17 
meters. 

The  wharres  have  a  length  of  60  meters,  and  a  breadth  of  25,  the 
distance  fh>m  each  extremity  of  the  two  wharves  measures  220  meters. 

The  width  of  entrance  of  the  outer  harber  measures  700  meters. 

There  is  no  tide  worthy  of  mention  in  Oatania  harbor. 

The  winds  affecting  most  the  port  of  Oatania,  and  which  sometimes 
raise  inside  of  it  a  heavy,  nasty  sea,  are  the  south  and  the  southeast 
winds.    The  northeast  wind  also  raises  a  strong  and  dangerous  strain. 

Vincent  Lamantia, 

Oowml. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Catmia^  May  7, 1890. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  MALTA. 

BEFOBT  BY  VIOE^OONSVL  EYNAVD, 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  shipping  and  commercial  statistics  of 
the  port  of  Malta  for  the  year  1889 ;  also  remarks  on  the  trade  of  this 
place. 

From  January  1  to  December  31, 1889,  the  following  were  the  arrivals 
and  departures : 

MEN  OF  WAB. 


Natioiuaity. 

AnlTed. 

Sailed. 

British 

128 
7 
3 
2 
2 
7 

186 

Gorman- ,.,.,-- - 

Anstrimn 

Frtnoh 

AmCTteftP -r . 

Other  vattont  .  r - 

Total 

149 

157 

8TBAH  AND  SAIUNQ  YACHTS. 

Engliah 

Amerioan 

T^n^'y 

Anatre-Hnngarian 

Freoioh •. • 

Total 

J96A— liTo.  120—8  ' 
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MERCHANT  STEAMERS. 


Kfttioiuaity. 

Arrived. 

Ton*. 

Sailed. 

Britiah         -.— • 

8,631 

178 

125 

118 

97 

43 

42 

26 

15 

U 

10 

9 

4 

4 

4.644.695 

93,889 

103, 0» 

114,624 

91,271 

86,732 

41,074 

23,917 

10.906 

9,917 

8,884 

11,839 

1,708 

4.066 

3,604 

ItaliikO   

172 

Germaii ................ -.».-.r..--,r ^ - 

125 

French^                 -- - 

118 

97 

AnfitnwTiiDnriaii  .............-....^.-.....i-^, ^t t-t 

43 

Greek 

42 

OttoniftXi     •           -••  .»....•.•.».».-.•.....••-•••.«-•••••-.•••-♦.-•••• 

26 

Swedish. 

15 

Daniah 

11 

Dutoh 

10 

Belgian         ,,-,-,-^,-,^,-,,-,^,,,, 

9 

Knmi&n ^^^ ..-r -r - 

4 

SDUiish * 

4 

Kf^/mutnu. 

Total....  r         r T-,..--T r-- T 

4,307 

6,19^601 

4,279 

MEKCHAKT  SAIUNG  VESSELS. 


Italian 

Oredk 

English 

Ottoman 

Montenegrin 

Tunisian 

Anstro-Hongarian 

Portngaese 

Norwegian 

Danish 

Swedish 

Qerman 

Rasslan 

Total 


882 

84,560 

288 

42.732 

162 

13.039 

63 

6,339 

10 

1,306 

8 

279 

2.280 

831 

524 

434 

698 

868 

617 

1,823 

108,401 

821 

230 

169 

78 

8 

9 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


PASSED  IK  SIGHT  OF  THE  ISLAIHO. 


Britiah  ateamera 693 

German  ateamers 21 

Dntoh  ateamera 8 

French  ateamera 3 


Norwegian  ateamera 2 

Daniah  ateamera 1 

Total "tS 


RECAPITULATION. 


ArriTalainl889. 

AiTiTalainl888. 

Arrived. 

Tona. 

Arrived. 

Tons. 

M^OnOfWWP       r       --1 -.-....-.- rrrT 

149 

41 

4.307 

1,823 

163 

87 

4.341 

1,582 

RfAam  Axiil  AAilinff  VftiOhta 

Merchant  ateamera 

6, 196. 501 
103,401 

5.134.006 
125,749 

MAmhant  nailinir  Teafielfl 

Total 

5,820 

5,298,902 

6,063 

5,259,847 

The  namber  of  military  and  civilian  passengers  was,  in  1889,  aboat 
49,908,  and  in  1888  about  62,663. 

Importation  of  coal  from  January  I,  to  December  31, 1889. 

Tona. 

From  South  Walea 498,753 

From  the  Meraey 27,665 

From  the  north  of  EnKland 91,891 

Total 617,689 

As  against  a  total  importation  in  1888  of  589,071  tons. 
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The  trade  of  Malta  was  not  restricted  by  the  imposition  of  quaran- 
tine on  any  coantry,  consequently  the  shipping  statistics  and  importa- 
tion of  coal  in  1889  show  good  results.  Included  in  the  foregoing 
arrivals  are  two  United  States  men  of  war,  viz,  the  Essex  and  Quifme- 
baugy  two  American  sailing  yachts,  and  one  steam-yacht. 

Two  sailing  vessels  came  in  from  Philadelphia  with  cargoes  of  petro- 
leum for  Malta,  and  discharged  here. 

Twenty-one  steamers  put  into  Malta,  all  with  cargoes  excepting  three, 
from  i>orts  farther  east  and  bound  to  ports  in  the  United  States.  Ten 
steamers  from  ports  in  the  United  States  with  cargoes  called  here,  and 
proceeded  with  the  same  cargo  farther  east  Three  steamers  left  in 
ballast  to  proceed  to  other  Mediterranean  ports  to  load  for  the  United 
States.  One  sailing  vessel  left  in  ballast  to  load  for  the  United  States. 
Two  sailing  vessels  with  cargoes  put  into  Malta  from  the  United  States, 
and  left  for  ports  farther  east  with  the  same  cargoes. 

AMERICAN  LEAP  TOBACCO. 

The  imports  in  1889  were  nearly  all  low  fillers  and  damaged  tobacco. 
These  sold  at  miserably  low  prices,  mostly  on  account  of  the  small  de- 
mand by  larger  manufacturers,  who  said  they  could  not  find  a  sale  for 
their  cigars.  Consequently  prices  declined  to  the  lowest  Then  dealers 
would  not  pay  remunerative  prices  for  the  better  classes  of  leaf  tobacco. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  importation  of  leaf  in  1889, 
viz: 


£X 

Caaeaor 
bales. 

I^rom  orvift  PranM...... ...... «.....^.. 

304 
123 
818 
410 
6 

162 

From  the  ITnitod  StatoB ♦ 

5 

From  OP  vift  Bnfflaiid 

31 

From  or  via  ItflXv 

53 

From  G-ormanv..... 

4 

From  India .....T...^-^^..«<-^.x,T-rT---r-r-r.. 

17 

Total 

1,161 

272 

All  American  leaf,  against  509  hogsheads  and  630  bales  and  cases  in 
1888,  810  hogsheads  and  385  cases  and  bales  in  1887 ;  1,127  hogsheads^ 
570  cases  and  bales  in  1886 ^  602  hogsheads,  579  cases  and  bales  in  1885^ 
120  hogsheads,  415  cases  and  bales  in  1884 ;  1,632  hogsheads,  515  cases 
and  bales  in  1883 ;  892  hogsheads,  471  cases  and  bales  in  1882 ;  788  hogs- 
heads, 338  bales  and  cases  in  1881;  1,076  hogsheads,  195  cases  in  1880. 

I  am  afraid  the  Malta  market  for  leaf  tobacco  is  decreasing  in  im- 
portance. 

AMEBICAN  MANUFACTURED  TOBACCO. 

There  has  been  a  fair  trade,  but  mostly  in  the  low  class  of  Cavendish ; 
the  better  kind,  which  used  to  be  taken  more  liberally  years  before,  has 
not  sold  so  well.  The  importations  in  1889  were  1,844  packages,  against 
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2,088  iu  1888, 1,327  in  1887,  2,211  in  1886, 2,740  in  1885,  2,124  in  1884, 
1,632  in  1883,  3,175  in  1882,  2,093  in  1881,  and  2,754  in  1880. 


CIGARS. 

Fonr  hundred  and  forty-seven  cases  were  imported  in  1889,  against 
318  cases  in  1888,  331  in  1887,  382  in  1886,  325  in  1885,  449  in  1884,  598 
in  1883,  842  in  1882,  252  in  1881,  and  228  in  1880,  mostly  from  Qer- 
many^  a  few  only  came  from  the  East  Indias  and  Havana. 

REFINED  PETROLEUM. 

This  market  so  far  has  only  taken  refined  in  cases,  but  a  tank  has 
been  built  to  store  oil  in  bulk  from  Batoum,  but  it  has  not  been  filled 
yet.  The  law  has  been  passed  here  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  any 
oil  that  will  give  off  an  imflammable  vapor  at  a  temperature  of  less  than 
76  degrees  Fahr. 


The  stock  in  deposit  on  January  3, 1889,  was 70,383 

Iiuportedin  1889 57»502 


127,885 
Delivered  in  1889 -. 70,710 


Stock  January  3, 1890 57,175 

In  1889,  the  imports  consisted  of  31,394  cases  "Atlantic''  brand  from 
Philadelphia,  and  26,108  cases  from  Batoum  in  Bussia. 
The  importations  in  past  years  have  been  as  follows : 


1884 42,0«8 

1888 60,923 

1882 34*490 


1888 118,972 

1887 36,858 

1886 56,686 

1885 64,682 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  competition  of  Russian  oil  is  gaining 
ground  to  the  detriment  of  American.  American  is  worth  6  to  8 
kopecks  per  case  more  than  Eussian. 

ALCOHOL. 

The  importation  in  1889  amounted  to  1,894  barj^els,  butts,  and  hogs- 
heads, German,  Swedish,  Austrian,  and  other  continental  distilling,  es- 
timated to  contain  123,539  American  gallons^  against  a  total  in  1888 
of  169,700  American  gallons,  in  1887  of  164,310  gaUons,  in  1886  of 
91,320  gallons,  in  1886  of  86,915  gallons,  and  in  1884  of  82,080  gallons. 
No  American  alcohol  has  been  imported  in  1889;  it  can  not  compete 
just  now  with  the  continental  distilling. 

WHEATEN  FLOUR. 

Kotwithstandiug  the  relative  duty  hereon  wheat  and  flour  continues 
to  afford  some  protection  to  millers  in  (be  Island^  the  importation  of 
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floor  in  1889  was  about  the  same  as  in  1888.    The  larger  qnantity  was, 
as  before,  received 'from  the  Danube.    The  imports  in  1889  were : 


From  the  Black  Sea bags..    19,897 


.bam.. 
.bSa.. 


From  England,  mostlj  American.  .bUs. .      2, 949 

From  Trieste bags..      1,069 

From  France do...         423 


From  Italy bags..  118 

From'Bgjpt do...  10 


84,456 

as  against  26,336  bags  and  barrels  in  1888 ;  27,383  in  1887 ;  9,850  in 
1886  J  4,039  in  1885  j  2,982  in  1884 ;  2,687  in  1883 ;  5,088  in  1882 ;  2,791 
in  1881;  1,971  in  1880. 

LABD. 

There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  imports  in  1889,  nearly  all  Ameri- 
can.   There  were  4,540  packages  imported  in  1889,  as  against  2,477 , 
packages  in  1888 ;  2,343  packages  in  1887 ;  1,656  in  1886 ;  1,138  in  1885 ; 
1,168  in  1884;  760  in  1883;  1,320  in  1882;  1,225  in  1881,  and  1,960  in 
1880. 

HAM  AND  BACON. 

Seven  hundred  and  nine-eight  packages,  principally  American,  were 
imported  in  1889,  as  against  571  packages  in  1888,  600  in  1887,  1,029 
in  1886,  1,043  in  1885,  1,927  in  1884,  983  in  1883,  1,623  in  1882,  960 
m  1881,  and  730  in  1880. 

CHEESE. 

Three  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  boxes  were  imported  in 
1889,  nearly  all  American,  via  England.  The  receipts  were  4,346  boxes 
in  1888 ;  3,786  boxes  in  1887  ;  4,374  boxes  in  1886 ;  5,020  boxes  in  1885 ; 
2,852  boxes  in  1884 ;  2,626  boxes  in  1883  5  4,005  boxes  in  1882 ;  2,951 
boxes  in  1881,  and  2,332  boxes  in  1880. 

BUTTER  AND  MARGARINE. 

The  importations  in  1889  were  3,881  packages  of  butter,  and  3,900 
margarine,  7,781  in  all;  against  7,512  in  1888;  8,546  in  1887;  10,752 
in  1886;  7,662  in  1885;  4,764  in  1884;  4,748  in  1883;  4,035  in  1882; 
4,364  in  1881 ;  2,828  in  1880.  All  from  England,  but  mostly  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture. 

FLORIDA  WATER. 

The  imposition  of  a  duty  on  this  article,  the  equivalent  of  the  amount 
of  alcohol  it  contains,  is  having  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  importa- 
tion. We  only  received  1,028  boxes  of  1  dozen  each  in  1889,  against 
6,050  dozen  bottles  in  1888;  5,530  dozen  in  1887;  9,518  in  1886;  4,434 
iu  1885;  4,317  in  1884 ;  7,925  in  1883 ;  6,580  in  1882. 

CLEANED  RICE. 

The  price  of  wheat  having  been  low  in  1889,  and  that  of  rice  high,  the 
importations  in  1889  were  small.  We  received  5,397  bags  of  2  cwt. 
each  in  1889  of  which  1,000  bags  came  direct  from  Rangoon,  and  the 
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rest  mostly  via  England ;  against  9,686  bags  in  1888;  16,053  in  1887  ; 
15,251  in  1886 ;  12,446  in  1885 ;  8,051  in  1884  j  12,^66  in  1883 ;  31,500  in 
1882 ;  22,622  in  1881,  and  27,914  in  1880. 


COFFEE. 

The  importations  were  again  larger  in  1889  than  in  1888,  viz,  6,772 
bags,  nearly  all  Brazilian,  via  England,  against  4,343  bags  in  1888; 
1,128  bags  in  1887 ;  5,193  bags  in  1886 ;  12,619  in  1885 ;  4,686  in  1884 ; 
9,568  in  1883,  and  11,737  in  1882. 

CODFISH. 

The  first  cargo  this  season  arrived  on  the  24th  of  October,  1889,  and 
was  1,432  quintals.  This  cargo  sold  well,  bat  a  part  cargo,  consisting  of 
1,400  quintals,  has  not  all  been  sold;  it  arrived  on  the  13th  of  January, 
1890.  The  demand  has  been  disappointing.  In  1889  we  imported  3,066 
quintals,  against  9,844  quintals  in  1888 ;  in  1887, 6,402  quint^tls ;  in  1886, 
8,715quintal8;  in  1885, 4,601  quintals ;  in  1884, 10,702 quintals;  in  1883, 
8,594  quintals ;  in  1882, 4,393  quintals ;  in  1881, 1,200  quintals ;  in  1880, 
10,087  quintals. 

PICKLED  SALMON. 

Only  263  tierces  were  imported  in  1889,  all  from  British  North 
America  via  England,  against  522J  tierces  which  came  here  in  1888, 
286  tierces  in  1887,  702  in  1886,  447  in  1885,  579^  in  1884. 

OLIVE-OIL. 

None  was  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1879.  Direct  opportuni- 
ties are  very  rare,  and  when  any  present  themselves  they  demand  a 
much  higher  freight  than  they  do  from  other  Mediterranean  ports.  Be- 
sides there  were  very  few  lots  adapted  for  the  United  States,  and  for 
these  very  high  prices  were  asked.  Our  stock  on  the  2d  of  January, 
1889,  consisted  of  51,020  American  gallons. 

The  following  quantities  of  articles  subject  to  duty  were  withdrawn 
from  bond  and  dues  paid  for  local  consumption  in  1889 : 


Wheat buslielfl..  858,344 

Beans  do 131,»52 

iDdian  corn do 4,812 

Barley do....  23,744 

Other  pnlse do....  173,712 

Wheaten  flour pounds..  8,467,625 

Locnst  beans do 8,874^150 

Cotton  seed do....  6,810,600 


Potatoes pounds..  10,071,950 

Wine gaHons..  3,123,793 

Alcohol  and  spiritaons  liquors,  .do 213, 248 

Beer do....  755.181 

Bullocks heads..  16,688 

Horses  and  moles do 312 

Ollveoll j^ons-.  363,808 


0.  Breed  Eynaud, 

Vice- Consul 


United  States  Consulate, 

Malta,  February  10, 1890. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TURNER,  OF  CADIZ. 
OADIZ-AMBBIOAN  TRADE. 

I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Department 
to  the  share  ^his  consalate  had  in  the  Spanish- American  trade  of  1889. 

The  quarterly  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Treasury  Department  shows  that  in  1889  the  declared  value  of  the  im- 
ports from  Spain  to  the  United  States  was  $4,636,661,  and  that  the 
value  of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Spain  was  $11,932^614. 
Volume  of  trade  $16,669,276. 

The  value  in  United  States  gold  of  the  articles  sent  from  this  con- 
sular district  to  the  United  States,  was  $1,628,679.44,  or  nearly  a  third 
of  the  total  amount  imported  from  Spain. 

Up  to  date  I  have  received  returns  showing  the  amount  of  goods  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  by  this  district  from  but  one  of  its  eleven 
custom-houses.  That  one  is  Cadiz  and  it  shows  that  goods  from  the 
United  States  to  the  value  of  $1,204,433.66,  United  States  gold,  have 
been  entered  at  this  port.  Hence  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  when  returns 
are  in  from  the  other  ten  this  consulate  will  l>e  able  to  show  that  fully 
a  third  of  the  goods  imported  from  the  Uqited  States  by  Spain  came  to 
this  district,  or  in  other  words  this  district  during  1889  did  a  third  of 
the  $16,669,276  business  transacted  between  the  two  countries. 

These  figures  considered  with  the  openings  that  exist  here  for  Amer- 
ican goods,  staves,  agricultural  implements,  petroleum,  furniture, 
drugs,  canned  goods,  breadstuffs,  meats,  and  the  thousands  of  house- 
hold novelties  and  conveniences  of  life  that  would  be  a  revelation  to 
and  create  a  revolution  among  the  people,  are  more  suggestive  of  the 
feasibility  of  American  agencies  being  established  here  than  anything 
I  can  write. 

The  people  of  the  two  countries  are  unacquainted  with  each  other, 
for  while  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  have  contributed  largely  to 
the  settlement  of  the  United  States,  Spain's  quota  has  been  compara- 
tively insignificant.  During  the  sixty-seven  calendar  years,  1826-18^56, 
inclusive,  the  British  Isles  sent  to  the  States  6,688,969  immigrants, 
and  Germany  4,140,941,  and  Spain  sent  less  than  30,000.  The  con- 
stant going  and  coming  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of 
Europe,  such  as  England,  Germany,  Prance,  etc.,  have  made  our  re- 
sources and  advancement  well  known  in  those  countries,  but  until 
quite  recently  the  reverse  has  been  true  so  far  as  Spain  is  concerned, 
for  the  Spaniards  were  not  only  ignorant  of  us,  but  our  tourists  and 
writers  failed  to  visit  them,  and  lo  the  masses  of  Americans  Spain  re- 
mains an  unknown  land. 

Other  nations  of  Europe  know  full  well  the  value  of  our  products^ 
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and  are  not  only  large  buyers,  but  in  many  instances  watch  onr  Patent 
OfQce  and  imitate  acceptable  inventions  and  improvements. 

The  inventive  genins  of  the  United  States  is  commencing  to  be  known 
in  Spain,  and  now  is  the  golden  opportunity  to  make  it  better  known. 

An  address  delivered  to  Sr.  Peral,  the  inventor  of  submarine  boats, 
said  among  other  things : 

Your  name  wiU  be  placed  with  those  of  Franklin,  Morse,  Fulton,  Howe,  Edison,  and 
the  other  great  and  immortal  geninses  of  the  nineteenth  oentory. 

It  was  pleasant  to  know  that  all  named  were  Americans,  and  it  was 
still  more  pleasant  to  realize  that  the  speaker  placed  them  in  their 
rightful  place,  the  head  of  the  list,  and  with  him  the  entire  list 

In  a  conversation  between  two  Spanish  gentlemen  as  to  the  relative 
advancement  of  different  countries,  one  of  them  said : 

Take  firom  the  world  what  the  science  and  inyentive  genins  of  the  United  States 
has  given  it  and  yon  wiU  be  forced  back  two  hundred  years  from  the  highest  civiliza- 
tion of  the  present. 

I  mention  these  things  as  a  preface  for  saying  that  unless  we  profit 
by  them  and  strengthen  and  make  aggressive  our  commercial  relations 
with  this  country  we  will  never  be  known  to  the  masses  of  the  people, 
except  by  the  weak  imitations  of  our  products  that  are  being  brought 
here  by  other  European  nations. 

Imports  from  the  United  States. — ^During  the  calendar  year  1889  the 
declared  value  of  goods  imported  by  Cadiz  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  6,240,593  pesetas,  or  $1,204,434.44  United  States  gold. 

The  principal  articles  in  the  order  of  their  importance  were,  leaf  to- 
bacco, staves,  and  petroleum. 

Tlie  value  of  hams,  bacon,  and  lard,  as  shown  by  the  ofSicial  report 
of  the  custom-house,  is  the  ridiculously  small  sum  of  2,592  pesetas,  or 
$500  in  round  figures,  while  that  of  England  is  599,899  pesetas,  or 
$115,780.  I  might  add  that  the  ham,  bacon,  and  lard  sent  here  by  Eng- 
land are  almost  without  exception  produced  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  a  clear  case^  showing  that  we  pay  tribute  to  Great  Britain  as  a  seller 
of  one  of  our  greatest  agricultural  products. 

In  the  sale  of  staves  we  led  all  competitors,  having  sold  at  this  port 
to  the  value  of  501,476  pesetas.*  England  followed  with  204,325,  and 
Prance,  the  remaining  competitor,  with  8,622. 

The  value  of  the  petroleum  imported  from  the  States  was  36,729  pes- 
etas, and  the  duty  paid  to  the  Government  by  the  importers  amounted  to 
53,429  pesetas,  slightly  more  than  140  per  cent,  of  the  declared  value 
of  the  oil.  The  average  New  York  price  of  petroleum  landed  at  Cadiz  is 
7.50  pesetas  per  case  of  10  gallons,  and  the  duty  collected  by  the  Spanish 
Government  is  10.50  pesetas  per  case.    From  this  statement  it  will  be 

*The  staves  sent  hy  England  to  this  district  are  of  American  origin,  being:  sent  to 
England  from  New  Orleans  and  other  Sonthem  ports  as  dunnage  of  vessels  loaded  with 
cotton. 
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seen  that  the  duty  is  140  per  cent,  of  New  York  qnotatioDS  for  petroleum 
landed  at  Cadiz. 

The  declared  value  of  the  lumber  brought  from  the  United  States  is 
10,061  pesetas.  Pitch-pine  lumber  brought  from  our  Southern  States 
retails  here  at  12.6  pesetas  per  cubic  meter. 

Imparts  ofagrieuUurdl  implements. — Omitting  comment  on  other  ar- 
ticlea,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  value  of  the  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machinery  brought  to  this  port  during  1889,  and  to  preface 
the  statement  by  saying  that  in  this  trade  we  had  no  accredited  share. 
Such  American  implements  and  machinery  as  came  to  Cadiz  were 
credited  to  England,  Prance,  or  Germany,  because  they  were  shipped 
via  those  countries  or  because  in  a  few  instances  they  came  from  branch 
houses  of  American  firms. 


VaWe  of  im^^orU  of  agrioultural  impUmenia  and  machinery, 

PesetM. 

England , , 647,340 

Germanj 144,036 

France 247,902 

Belgium 240,734 

Italy 22.376 

Total  Titaie 1,212,288 

The  duty  per  100  kilograms  on  machinery  is : 


Kon-treaty 
natioDB. 


Treaty  na- 
tions. 


Sealecetc 

Agricoltaral 

Motors,  etc 

Copper  machinery  and  repairs  of  same  metal 
O^er  industrial  maoibinery. 


Peaetat. 

27,60 

i:oo 

2.50 

27.00 

0.00 


Pesetat. 

22.50 

.95 

2.40 

21.00 

8.00 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  as  England  paid  duty  amounting 
to  10,960  pesetas  on  548,340  kilograms  of  machinery,  a  large  part  of  it 
must  have  been  other  than  agricultural,  while  the  amounts  of  duty  paid 
b^  the  other  countries  named  above  show  that  the  machinery  imported 
fix)m  them  was  almost  entirely  agricultural.    See  tables  appended. 

It  is  not  egotistical  to  say  that  American  agricultural  implements 
surpass  all  other  makes  in  variety,  usefulness,  and  durability,  and  it 
is  hard  to  understand  why  no  effort  is  made  by  our  dealers  to  reach  the 
markets  of  this  country,  where  farmers  are  just  awakening  from  the 
most  primitive  conditions. 
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Miscellaneous  imparts. — ^The  value  of  other  articles  sent  to  this  port 
by  other  nations,  and  the  trade  of  which  1  think  we  could  secure  a 
share,  is  as  follows : 


Pitoli,  tar.  «to. :  Pentat. 

BnglftDd 88,M4 

All  other  ooantrlM 438 

Drags,  ttto. : 

United  Statee 2,366 

EDglaqd 234,087 

Pnmoe 104,323 

Belgium 91,866 

Germany 86,464 

All  other  oonntriee 22,317 


Totrivftlne 491,772 


Pomitare:  PeMtM. 

BngUnd ^ 433.888 

Germany.^ 26,808 

France 88^026 


Total  ralne 488,220 

Spirits: 

England 83,687 

Germany 731,206 

All  others 171,807 

Total  Tslne 936,540 


Indirect  American  tmporte.— The  foregoing  are  the  principal  articles, 
but  there  are  others  innumerable  that  would  swell  the  total  at  least  20 
per  cent,  if  they  were  once  introduced. 

In  fact  the  markets  of  this  country  display  hundreds  of  things  man- 
ufactured or  produced  in  the  United  States  that  go  to  swell  the  trade 
of  other  countries  in  the  same  way  that  the  heretofore-mentioned  Amer- 
ican hams,  bacon,  and  lard  swell  the  trade  of  England  with  this  port 
alone  $115,780.50. 

Spain  is  full  of  American  drugs  and  patent  medicines.  Advertise- 
ments of  the  medicines  are  found  in  almost  every  Spanish  paper. 

In  one  store  I  foun^  the  following  American  goods  bought  by  the 
merchant  in  Hamburg :  Ice-cream  freezers,  office  fixtures,  pumps,  locks, 
screws,  etc.,  shotguns  and  pistols,  kitchen  furniture,  cements. 

In  others  I  found  American  goods,  from  France  and  England,  as  fol- 
lows :  Drugs  and  roots  of  various  classes,  leads  and  paint  powders, 
prepared  paints,  etc.,  toilet  articles,  toys  and  jewelry,  maps,  charts,  and 
globes. 

Europea/n  imitations  of  American  manufactures. — Seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  billiard  tables  used  here  are  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  are,  many  printing-presses  bearing  the  American 
stamp,  but  I  am  informed  that  they  are  manufactured  in  Germany. 
They  are  excellent  imitations  of  American  presses,  but  they  are  in- 
ferior in  finish,  execution,  and  steel.  The  information  that  these  presses 
bearing  the  American  stamp  are  of  German  origin  comes  from  the 
dealer  who  sells  them. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  thousands  of  American  novelties  are  imi. 
tated  in  several  European  countries  and  sold  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  as  being  imported  from  the  United  States.  To  get  a  fair  idea  of 
the  injury  done  us  by  indirect  trade,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  the  sum 
of  the  injury  done  us  by  these  weak  imitations  of  American  goods  to  that 
caused  by  the  large  amount  of  real  American  origin  that  pay  high 
tribute  to  intermediate  countries  before  reaching  the  market  of  final  sale 
and  consumption. 

Our  trade  with  Spain  is  indirect  to  a  great  extent,  and  on  that  account 
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all  official  figures  nnderestimate  the  true  co^lmercial  relations  of  the 
two  coantries.  I  wish  to  cite  two  eases  in  point,  viz :  The  official  sup- 
plies and  records  sent  by  the  State  Department  for  the  use  of  this  con- 
salate  come  indirec  t,  and  for  that  reason  are  booked  in  the  custom-house 
of  this  port  as  imported  from  England.  This  statement  covers  a  ship- 
ment of  meats  from  Kansas  Gity,  Mo.,and  in  fact  nearly  all  indirect 
shipments. 

Exports  to  the  United  States. — The  exports  from  Oadiz  to  the  United 
States  aggregate  $745,082.73,  according  to  the  record  of  consular  legali- 
zation of  invoices  for  1889-W,  yet  the  custom-house  records  of  this  port 
show  that  fully  65  per  cent,  of  this  was  sent  to  England  and  other 
European  countries,  via  which  places  these  exports  go  to  the  United 
States. 

We  are  the  second  largest  buyer  of  wine  at  this  port,  and  yet  our 
identity  is  lost  in  the  official  sum  maries  under  the  term  "All  other  coun- 
tries," while  the  two  countries  to  which  our  purchases  are  sent  for  trans- 
shipment head  the  list,  because  to  their  own  purchases  the  larger  share 
of  ours  is  added. 

General  exports. — The  principal  exports  of  Cadiz  are  wine,  brandy, 
and  salt,  supplemented  by  occasional  shipments  of  cork,  olives,  olive- 
oil,  licorice  root  and  paste,  wine  lees,  olive  lees,  fans,  playing  canis, 
etc. 

The  export  of  wine  for  the  year  amounted,  to  58,673  butts,  and 
3,700,000  gallons  of  brandy  were  also  exported.  The  salt  exported 
reached  139,548J  lasts  ;  an  increase  of  38,741  lasts  over  1888.  Nearly 
all  the  salt  exported  went  to  South  America  and  Newfoundland. 

American  shipping, — The  prosperity  of  Cadiz  depends  solely  upon 
commerce  and  when  its  prosperity  was  in  the  ascendency  this  beautiful 
harbor  contained  as  many  as  thirty  American  vessels  at  a  time.  During 
the  past  year  ten  American  vessels  made  this  port  and  thirteen  foreign, 
and  Ave  American  cleared  from  here  for  the  United  States.  This  state- 
ment does  not  include  the  steamers  of  the  Transatlantic  Company, 
that  make  the  ports  of  New  Orleans  and  New  York  via  the  Antilles. 
The  conditions  of  direct  trade  bid  fair  for  improvement  Already  ten 
vessels  have  cleared  from  here  for  the  States,  and  on  the  12th  inst.  the 
first  of  a  line  of  steamers  to  ply  between  here  and  New  York  will  sail. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  currents  of  trade  via  Liverpool  will  not  be  so  long 
in  changing  that  this  line  will  have  to  be  abandoned. 

I  hav^  said  that  Cadiz  can  only  exist  by  commerce,  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  hard  to  understand  why  those  interested  do  not  make  more  than 
temporary  and  spasmodic  efforts  to  improve  the  shipping  facilities  of 
the  bay.  Heretofore  I  have  informed  the  Department  of  propositions 
made  by  the  directors  of  several  English  steam-ship  lines  to  make 
Cadiz  instead  of  Lisbon  the  port  of  call,  provided  the  authorities  gave 
them  x>6rmission  to  build  deep-water  docks  and  that  the  Audalusian 
Bailway  would  put  on  fast  trains  connecting  Cadiz  with  London  in 
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fifty-two  hoars.  As  yet  no  action  has  been  taken,  and  the  people  of  the 
city  seem  to  have  again  returned  to  a  torpid  or  indifferent  state  or  cen- 
tered their  energies  for  the  pronunciation  of  enthusiastic  eulogies  on 
Sefior  D.  Isaac  Peral  and  his  submarine  torpedo-boat-  The  question  of 
improving  the  bay  is  one  of  long  standing,  but  apparently  no  nearer 
solution  than  when  first  conceived.  About  twelve  years  ago  a  pnblic 
spirited  and  highly  intelligent  merchant,  who  realized  thegreat  and  mag- 
nificent possibilities  of  Cadiz  as  a  shipping  center,  ]eft  at  his  death 
$1,000,000  to  be  used  in  cleaning  the  bay  and  in  building  docks.  I  am 
told  that  the  money  has  been  spent,  and  it  is  apparent  to  all  that  the 
bay  is  still  dirty  and  that  there  are  no  docks  in  sight. 

During  this  general  indifference  of  Cadiz,  ports  without  natural  ad- 
vantages have  become  electrified  by  commercial  activity  and  have 
attracted  shipping.  Barcelona,  Malaga,  Seville,  and  Huelva  each  have 
fine  docks,  and  in  the  near  future  the  construction  of  docks  at  Gibraltar 
and  the  completion  of  the  Bobadilla-AlgecirasBailway  will  work  Cadiz  a 
I)ermanent  injury.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  commercial  possibli  ties  of  one 
of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world  and  the  finest  and  safest  of  southern 
Europe  will  not  be  realized,  for  the  people  seem  to  complacently  watch 
trade  and  shipping  drift  to  other  ports.  Nothing  is  done  to  maintain 
the  commercial  supremacy  that  nature  has  given  and  that  man  has  in- 
dorsed for  four  thousand  years.  The  building  of  dry  docks  for  the  con- 
struction of  Government  cruisers  and  torpedo  boats  by  Vea  Murgnia 
Hennanos  is  well  under  way,  and  the  indications  are  favorable  for  a  float- 
ing coaling  station  to  be  established  in  the  bay,  so  that  in  lieu  of  docks 
vessels  can  coal  with  the  same -ease  as  at  Gibraltar. 

OONSULAB  AOENOIES  UNBER  CADIZ. 

PUERTA  SANTA  MARIA. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  this  consular  agency  legalized 
wine  shipments  for  the  United  States  amounting  to  816,082  liters  and 
valued  at  984,202.37  pesetas.  Wine  is  the  only  article  of  export,  and  all 
its  imports  are  entered  at  Cadiz. 

Its  sanitary  condition  is  bad  and  the  death  rate  during  the  calendar 
year  was  46  per  thousand.    Population,  20,000. 

The  only  public  statistics  obtainable  relate  to  butchering.  They 
show  that  for  the  consumption  of  20,000  people  2,146  head  of  cattle, 
1,241  sheep,  and  1,456  pigs  were  slaughtered  during  the  past  year. 

SAN  LUCAR. 

Although  there  is  no  United  States  agency  at  San  Lucar,  it  may  in- 
terest the  Department  to  know  something  of  its  business.  During  the 
year  1889, 502  vessels,  having  tonnage  of  217,520  tons,  entered  the  port; 
of  this  number  101  were  British,  with  a  tonnage  of  42,079  tons. 
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The  principle  articles  inported  and  exported  throagh  the  castom- 
house  glaring  the  year  were — 

Imports :  Tons. 

Coals 1,642 

Sulphur 264 

Barley 371 

Machinery 31 

Vegetables 30 

Indian  com 116 

Empty  casks 1,092 

Exports: 

Salt 890 

Wine  lees 184 

Empty  casks 1,088 

Bones 22 

Oranges 11 

The  total  amoant  of  wine  prodaced  was  about  18,000  batts.  Of  this 
product  France  bought  6,354,222  liters,  England  229,839  liters,  and  Bel- 
gium 2,000  liters. 

For  the  foregoing  data  I  am  indebted  to  the  British  consulate,  which 
is  represented  at  San  Lucar. 

SETIIXB. 

The  entire  trade  of  Seville  has  suffered  a  large  decrease.  The  ex- 
ports were  $1,675,425  less  than  in  1888.  The  trade  with  England  fell 
off  $1,092,540.    The  decrease  in  exports  is  mostly  in  metals,  as  follows: 

Lead $320,000 

Qaicksilver 780,000 

Copper  precipitates 195,000 

The  exportation  of  these  minerals  has  been  transferred  to  Huelva  and 
has  not  decreased  so  far  as  the  whole  district  is  concerned.  While  ex- 
ports from  Seville  to  England  have  declined  they  have  increased  during 
the  calendar  year,  from  2,174,193  pesetas  in  1888  to  3,647,872  in  1889, 
an  increase  equal  to  $187,915.39  in  American  gold,  to  the  United  States. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  to  the  United  States,  with  their  values, 
are — 

Pesetas. 

Cork 1,732.061.81 

OUves 681,432.69 

Licorice  paste 236,329.21 

Licorice  root 170,540.00 

These  are  supplemented  by  olive-oil,  canary  seed,  lead,  wine,  castile 
soap,  lace,  paintings,  etc. 

The  imports  from  the  States  are  about  the  same  as  for  Cadiz,  except 
that  the  volume  is  larger,  but  being  unable  to  secure  official  data  I  must 
defer  all  statements  as  to  what  the  States  send  to  Seville  until  October, 
at  which  time  official  statistics  for  1889  will  be  published  by  the  Spanish 
Oovemment.    From  private  sonirces  J  have  lej^rned  of  several  large  iui- 
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portatioDS  of  mining  machinery  from  New  York.  This  information 
was  given  me  by  Senor  Salvador  Yinegra,  of  Cadiz,  the  manager  of  a 
Spanish  mining  company.  He  said,  that  although  the  American  ma- 
chinery is  lighter^  it  is  dnrable  and  cheap,  and  is  the  resolt  of  the  latest 
scientific  discoveries  in  mining ;  that  the  constant  improvement  made 
by  the  United  States  in  mining  necessitates  frequent  changes  in  ma- 
chinery. American  improvements  are  always  of  sach  a  character  as 
to  make  their  adoption  profitable.  Heavy  English  makes  are  not 
adapted  to  change  or  improvement  without  great  expense. 

Shipping. — The  shipping  of  Seville,  a  table  of  which  is  appended^has 
decreased,  owing,  probably,  to  the  shifting  of  mineral  exports  and  to  the 
decrease  in  the  importation  of  Oerman  spirits,  which  declined  from 
3,879  tons  in  1888  to  560  tons  in  1889.  The  imports  o.f  lumber,  petro- 
leum,  and  sugar  have  also  decreased.  In  1888, 1,347  vessels  with  a  ton- 
nage of  369,418  tons  entered,  and  in  1889  the  number  was  reduced  to 
1,267  with  a  tonnage  of  300,004  tons.  During  1889  not  a  single  Ameri- 
can ship  entered,  and  for  the  five  years  previous  not  more  than  two, 
but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  up  to  date  (July  1, 1890)  three  American 
vessels  have  entered  at  Seville — two  with  cargoes  and  one  in  ballast — 
all  loaded  at  Seville  with  cargoes  for  the  United  States. 

Jftnin^.— The  river  is  being  slowly  improved  and  the  prospect  of 
increased  mining  operations  indicate  a  like  increase  in  shipping. 
Eecently  several  English  firms  have  invested  in  iron  mines  in  the  Sierra 
Morena,  about  fifty  miles  from  Seville,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  Pedroso 
mines  and  foundry  are  being  negotiated  for  by  an  English  company. 

British  capital  has  also  been  a  large  purchaser  of  copper  mines  in 
PeSaflor,  and  the  infusion  of  this  English  energy  will  soon  stimulate 
the  exports  of  Seville. 

HUBLVA. 

During  the  year  1889  the  exports  from  Huelva  to  the  United  States 
have  more  than  doubled,  and  although  the  wine  of  this  district  is  in 
great  demand  in  Europe,  none  is  sent  to  the  States,  the  exports  being 
entirely  cupreous  sulphur  ore. 

The  French  vessels  that  make  the  port  of  Huelva  are  largely  engaged 
in  the  wine  trade,  as  are  also  many  of  the  Italians  and  Scandinavians. 
These  last  carry  wine  to  Prance  and  Germany.  The  British  vessels  in 
carrying  ores  to  England,  returning  with  machinery,  pig-iron,  and  gen- 
eral cargoes. 

During  1889  the  mining  companies  of  Huelva  imported  83,000  tons  of 
pig-iron.  It  all  came  from  Bilbao,  where  it  is  very  cheap,  except  the 
supply  imported  by  the  Eio  Tinto  Company,  which  imports  under  con- 
tract from  England. 

Agricultural  imp^em^nto.^Here  under  English  influence  the  use  of 
modern  agricultural  implements  is  becoming  general,  and  the  rude  tools 
of  Caesar's  time  are  fast  giving  place  to  those  of  piogressive  science. 
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Duriug  1889  822  tons  of  laachioery,  a  fadr  share  of  which  should  be 
classified  as  implemeDts,  were  imported. 

Imports  and  exports, — In  1889  the  exports  reached  the  sam  of 
$26,767,775,  and  the  imports  $8,095,540.  There  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  exportation  of  precipitate  of  copper  and  a  decrease  in  the  expor- 
tation of  copper  ore. 

Principally  to  France  and  Germany,  338,538  hectoliters  of  white  wine 
were  exported.  The  French  regulation  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
wine  fortified  with  German  alcohol  has  caused  a  great  falling  off  in  the 
importation  of  such  alcohol  by  the  wine  growers  of  Huelva. 

Statistics. — It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  during  the  year  1889 
the  people  of  Huelva  butchered,  for  their  meat  supply,  2,264  oxen  (in- 
cluding calves)  and  12,371  sheep  and  goats.  There  were  115  marriages, 
833  births,  and  645  deaths.    Sanitary  condition  fair. 

JEREZ  BE  LA  FRONTERA.  * 

Vineyards. — These,  thanks  to  the  absence  of  rain  during  past  winter 
and  early  spring,  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  exempt  so  far  from 
mildew,  which  may  also  be  attributed  to  the  prudent  use  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  in  liquid  form,  bordalese  and  blue  water,  in  sprinkling  the  vines 
as  a  preventive  measure. 

While  the  Jerez  district  has  this  year  so  far  been  exempt,  reports 
have  been  made  of  the  appearance,  this  spring,  of  new  diseases  in  the 
provinces  of  Huelva  and  Huesoa,  though  the  character  of  such  has  not 
been  officially  determined.  Although  any  prognostics  of  the  momeat 
would  be  premature,  still  the  present  aspect  of  the  vineyards  is  favor- 
able 88  regards  the  coming  vintage,  inasmuch  as  the  vines  are  heavily 
laden  with  young  grape,  though  still  backward,  owing  to  the  general 
crudeness  of  winter  and  spring. 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  my  recent  visits  to  the  vineyards,  I  was 
shown  a  number  of  vines  still  bearing  fruit,  which  were  planted  over 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago.  My  last  report  on  the  past  vintage, 
has  but  been  corroborated,  as  the  majority  of  the  wines  from  it  have 
turned  out  only  of  medium,  where  not  of  inferior  quality. 

Brandy  (Jerez  Cognac). — This  new  branch  in  the  Jerez  wine  trade 
still  continues  progressing.  The  liquid  produced  as  the  result  of  the 
distillation  of  pure  wines,  decidedly  vies  in  many  instances  with  the 
products  of  the  Charente  (France)  district,  and  is  meeting  with  favor- 
able and  increasing  acceptation,  in  the  different  markets  where  pre- 
sented, France  being  one  of  the  principal  markets  to  which  it  is  being 
sent.  Whereas  the  result  of  the  Jerez  wine  trade  was  discouraging  in 
general  for  the  calendar  year  1889,  as  reported  by  me,  1889-'90  has 
shown  a  decided  improvement,  with  prospects  of  a  continuance. 

The  following  tables  show  the  improvement  of  wine  trade  between 

*  Report  by  consular  agent  Hale. 
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Jerez  and  the  United  States  for  the  year  1880-^90,  as  compared  with 
1888-'89,  as  also  the  exportation  of  Jerez  wines  and  their  like  dnring 
last  five  calendar  years. 

Ej^^t  of  wines  from  Jereg  to  the  United  States, 


Yean. 

Liton. 

PeoetaA. 

1888-'89     

1.783,26LM 
l,9«l,097.t4 

2,158.0«X08 
3.282, 153.  M 

1889-*90 ^ 

IlMjrOMO  •..•••  • .  • 

178^845.96 

12i,09ail 

The  total  exports  of  wine  from  Jerez  for  the  years  1885-'89y  were 
as  follows : 

HectoUton. 

1885 187,640 

iaS6 287,200 

1887 163,180 

1888 254,900 

1889 , 270,730 

Total - 1,163,060 

Showing  an  average  annaal  export  of  232, 610  hectoliters. 

The  wine  product  of  Jerez  during  the  calendar  year  1889  was  repre- 
sented by  32,788  butts  or  160,956  hectoliters  against  52,344  butts  or 
256,961  hectoliters  in  1888.  During  the  three  fiscal  years  1887-'88, 
1888-'89,  and  1889-^90  the  wine  shippers  of  Jerez,  as  a  body,  have  paid 
an  annual  octroi  tax  of  120,000  pesetas. 

MeteorologicaL — Unusual  changes  in  the  weather  have  been  experi- 
enced from  beginning  of  the  present  calendar  year.  While  January  and 
February  were  in  their  temperature  in  accordance  with  the  season, 
during  March  almost  summer  heat  was  felt ;  April  following  in  its  footr 
steps  to  end  with  rain,  when  May  put  in  an  appearance  with  heavy 
rain  accompanied  by  hail,  following  with  several  days  of  unusual  cold 
weather,  that  induced  one  to  think  we  were  in  this  country  in  the  month 
of  January.  June,  although  quite  in  place  as  a  summer  month,  favoring 
us  with  wilting  warm  days,  has  still  given  us  a  number  of  very  chQly 
mornings  and  evenings.  Although  no  official  barometer  or  thermometer 
record  is  kept  in  this  city,  from  private  sources  it  is  known  that  the  9th 
of  June  the  thermometer  stood  26  centigrades  in  the  shade  and  38  in 
the  sun.  From  Seville  reports  came  showing  thermometer  the  6th  to  8th 
of  June  as  standing  42  centigrades  in  the  shade  and  52  in  the  sun. 

Taxes  and  population. — While  Jerez  de  la  Frontera  (there  is  another 
Jerez,  Jerez  de  los  Gaballeros,  in  Spain)  stands  fourth  in  Spain  and 
first  in  the  Province  of  Cadiz,  as  taxpayer,  the  territorial — landed  prop- 
erty—tax amounting  for  1889-^90  to  pesetas  1,251,069,  it  is  the  elev- 
enth in  Spain  on  the  list  as  regards  inhtvbitants^  the  last  censqs,  th^tof 
;887,  showiq^  61,708, 
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Petroleum. — During  1889  113,818  kilograms  of  this  article  were  cou- 
samed  in  this  city.  This  article,  coming  from  the  United  States,  is 
principally  imported  crude  and  refined  in  Seville. 

Tobacco  culture. — The -free  culture  of  this  plant,  which  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  a  long  time,  under  government  consideration,  is  anxiously  antici- 
pated by  this  district,  as  should  such  permission  be  granted,  which  is  very 
?.mprobable,  the  present  stagnant  condition  of  agriculture  would  he 
immensely  improved,  the  soil  of  this  district  being  highly  adapted  for 
the  culture  of  that  plant. 

Labor  strike. — The  universal  strike,  which  was  announced  to  occur 
the  1st  of  May,  took  no  important  form  in  this  city,  and  has  only  been 
represented  by  masons  and  brick-layers,  bakers,  and  barbers'  employes. 
The  strike  on  part  of  masons  and  brick-layers,  being  represented  by  a 
few  isolated  gangs  abandoning  their  work  the  first  days  of  May, 
demanding,  pacifically,  a  reduction  of  hours  and  increase  of  pay,  the 
demands,  not  being  complied  with,  the  men,  after  a  day  or  two,  returned 
to  their  work.  The  bakers'  employes,  ufter  being  on  strike  some  ten  or 
twelve  days,  were  obliged  to  return  to  work  on  old  conditions;  no 
inconvenience  or  scarcity  in  the  bread  supply  having  been  felt  in  this 
city, owing  to  the  authorities'  judicious  arrangements  in  placing  military 
experts  in  the  bakeries,  and  procuring  supplies  of  bread  from  the  neigh- 
boring towns.  The  barbers'  employes  were  the  most  successful  in  their 
strike,  their  demands  for  a  reduction  of  hours  having  been  acceded  to 
l)y  the  employers. 

Cholera. — So  far  no  signs  of  this  epidemic,  which  is  now  scourging 
Valencia,  have  appeared  in  this  district,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  will 
be  as  fortunate  as  in  1885,  when  the  entire  province  was  victimized ;  but 
two  cases  were  recorded  here,  those  being  imported  by  a  man  uiul  a 
woman  clandestinely  entering  from  Cadiz.  Still  the  authorities,  local, 
are  most  solicitous  in  adopting  all  means  that  may  conduce  to  a 
continuance  of  the  present  good  state  of  the  public  health.  Careful 
examinations  are  made  of  all  fruit,  vegetables,  and  fish  offered  for  sale, 
as  also  are  visits  to  different  parts  of  the  city  made  by  the  aldermen, 
examining  into  and  insuring  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  residences 
of  the  poor. 

American  cooking-stoves. — I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  in  this  coun- 
try, notwithstanding  the  stubborn  adherence  of  its  people  to  old  cus- 
toms and  ideas,  an  opening  for  introducing  American  cooking-stoves. 
As  coke  is  beginning  to  be  used  quite  extensively  here  for  cooking 
purposes,  the  old  and  most  inconvenient  Spanish  ranges  are  disappear- 
ing, to  be  substituted  by  the  so-called  economical  cooking  places.  I 
have  examined  a  number  of  these  and  not  only  find  them  most  incon- 
venient for  installment  and  removal,  being  of  brick,  etc.,  but  quite  de- 
ficient for  cooking  purposes  as  compared  with  American  cooking-stoves. 
In  the  said  economical  cooking  ranges,  everything  is  cooked  by  the  pots 
or  pans  being  placed  on  the  large  iron  plate  which  covers  or  forms  the 
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top  of  the  rauge,  hence  no  direct  heat  is  commanicated  to  the  cooking 
dishes.  Having  expressed  the  foregoing,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  assist 
auy  of  our  American  mauufactorers  who  may  be  desirous  of  introdno- 
ing  their  articles  of  that  line  in  this  country. 

E.  W.  TUBNEB, 

CansuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

OadiZj  July  9, 1890. 


PRODUCTS  AND  COMMERCE  OF  GRAO  OF  VALENCIA. 

RBPOBT  BT  OONSULAB  AGENT  MERTBNS. 
EXPOBTS. 

In  reviewing  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  port  during  the  past 
year,  1880, 1  must  defer  statistical  proofs  until  a  later  report,  when  the 
season  of  shipments  is  finished.  I  may,  however,  mention  that  nearly 
all  the  crops  in  this  province  have  given  excellent  results. 

Wine—The  vineyards  yielded  not  only  an  exceptionally  good  qa^ity 
of  grapes  in  abundance,  but  the  wine  was  sought  after  by  our  Catalan 
neighbors,  whose  vines  were  sufferers  from  mildew,  thus  removing  oar 
competitors,  producing  greater  demand,  and  consequently  higher  prices 
for  our  wines. 

The  shipments  so  far  have  been  unprecedented : 

HeotoUters. 

France .122,325 

South  America 17,000 

Cuba .^ 630 

Philippines 534 

Algiers 281 

United  States 98 

Great  Britain 38 

Germany  and  Belgiam is 

Total 140,863 

As  will  be  seen,  most  of  it  went  to  France,  where  it  is  generally  mixed 
with  the  lighter  wine  of  that  country  to  give  it  both  strength  and  color 
The  next  largest  market  was  Buenos  Ayres,  but  owing  to  fliiancial 
troubles  exporters  this  year  have  sent  to  Montevideo.  Wine  for  South 
America  has  to  be  strengthened  with  alcohol  up  to  2(P  Guay  Lussac, 
to  prevent  further  fermentation  on  the  long  journey,  particularly  in 
passing  the  equator,  and  this  use  of  alcohol  makes  this  article  of  great 
importHUce  iu  this  place  and  province. 

Alcohol. — The  importation  during  the  last  eight  months,  or  since 
beginning  of  the  present  season,  amounted  to  89,000  hectoliters,  the 
greater  part  of  which  came  from  Germany,  although  of  this  there  18 
about  20  per  cent,  of  Swedish  alcohol,  and  from  Austria-Hungary  a 
small  share  of  about  200  casks  in  all  during  the  last  same  period. 
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The  alcohol  is  made  of  potatoes,  aud  for  mixiug  with  the  better  class 
of  wine  it  has  to  be  perfectly  neatral,  i.  e.,  well  distilled,  three  times 
rectified^  and  filtered  to  obliterate  every  possible  taste.  It  is  brought 
here  in  oak  casks  of  600  to  650  liters,  and  these  casks  are  again  used  for 
shipping  wine  from  this  place.  The  alcohol  is  sold  here  by  agents 
of  the  German  manufacturers— cif.  Orao  of  Valencia,  and  leakage  de- 
ducted  in  the  invoice.  The  casks  are  weighed  upon  arrival.  After 
deducting  the  tare  the  net  weight  is  reduced  at  815  grams  into 
liters.  Sales  are  made  on  three  months'  credit  after  arrival  of  goods. 
Actual  price  of  German  spirits,  as  mentioned  above,  is  33  pesetas  per 
hectoliter,  including  cask  and  leakage. 

American  alcohol  used  to  come  here,  and  both  the  quality  of  it  and 
the  strong,  well-made  barrels  containing  it,  were  greatly  appreciated ; 
nor  were  the  conditions  of  payment  with  Loudon  bankers'  credit  ob- 
jected to;  but  the  difference  in  the  price,  the  convenience  of  buying  ftom 
Germany  in  small  lots  of  five  and  ten  casks,  instead  of  taking  entire 
cargoes  as  from  the  United  States,  and  above  all  the  facility  of  re- 
ceiving it  by  regular  lines  of  steamers  sailing  fortnightly,  have  left  the 
American  trade  in.  this  article  completely  behind,  and  only  a  consid^ 
erable  advantage  to  customers  in  price  will  bring  it  back  again,  or  a 
great  improvement  in  communication  between  the  United  States  and 
Spanish  Mediterranean  ports. 

Oranges. — ^The  export  of  oranges  will  be  of  unusual  importance  this 
year,  owing  to  a  very  large  and  excellent  crop,  and  to  the  failure  of  the 
apple  crop  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Of  the  estimated 
crop  of  nearly  5,000,000  cases,  1,322,855  cases  have  been  shipped  to 
foreign  ports  already,  of  which  up  to  date  114,316  cases  went  to  the 
United  States,  99r»,798  to  Great  Britain,  and  211,741  to  Germany. 

As  they  are  sent  to  France  in  bulk  by  rail  an  exact  estimate  can  not 
be  obtained,  but  is  calculated  to  be  the  equivalent  of  about  350,000  cases 
per  year. 

The  business  here  is  done  through  agents,  who  look  after  the  ship- 
ments, inspect  the  fruit,  pay  advances,  settle  accounts  of  consignments 
received,  etc.,  but  owing  to  the  enormous  competition  their  principal 
business  is  to  induce  packers  and  growers  to  ship  to  their  respective 
firms,  and  watch  to  see  that  this  is  done,  otherwise  contracts  can  not 
be  reli6d  upon. 

Onions. — ^Next  to  oranges  was  the  export  of  onions  from  this  port  of 
some  consideration  during  the  last  year,  which,  however,  are  chiefly 
shipped  to  the  different  ports  of  Great  Britain. 

Fiom  January  to  December  1869 :  CaMs. 

Liverpool 146,530 

London 161,064 

Various  other  ports 53,185 

Total 359,769 

Saffron. — ^The  saffron  crop  of  1889  was  gathered  under  very  favorable 
oircomstatices^  and  as  there  had  been  planted  a  larger  amount  of  bulbs, 
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the  resnlt  was  naturally  a  more  satisfactory  one  than  in  the  previous 
year. 

The  total  during  the  year  lS8a^'89  amounted  to  33,013  kilograms 
against  28,994  in  1887-^88,  and  33,464  in  1886-'87. 

Since  prices  of  the  former  season  closed  very  high,  they  also  began 
this  season  at  an  unusual  high  rate,  but  owing  to  little  demand  they 
soon  declined,  rallied,  however,  at  the  increase  of  the  demand,  and  rose 
to  the  present  high  quotations  of  140  francs  per  kilogram. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  season,  October  16, 1<'^89,  until  March  1, 
1890, 18,435  kilograms  were  sold,  against  20,325  during  same  perioil  of 
the  previous  year,  leaving  about  5,000  kilograms  of  stock  at  beginning 
of  March  in  this  market. 

Adultera4ed  saffron. — Above-mentioned  figures  are  only  for  Valencia 
saffron,  or  the  genuine  and  pure  article,  whereas  for  the  so-called  Ali- 
cante saffron, or  adulterated  stuff,  no  statistics  hold  good,  as  the  manu- 
facture of  these  dyed  grasses  goes  in  accordance  with  the  demand,  and 
it  is  only  astonishing  that  this  <'  industry"  has  not  yet  been  taken  up  in 
the  United  States,  since  a  demand  seems  to  exist  for  it  there,  to  judge 
by  the  continued  purchases  of  this  article,  and  people  seem  actually 
willing  to  pay  high  prices  for  worthless  and  even  sometimes  dangerous 
goods. 

Far  better  would  it  be,  however,  to  banish  this  imitation  altogether, 
since  no  guaranty  against  any  poisonous  dye  of  said  grasses  can  be 
obtained,  which  at  times  has  been  employed  and  lead  to  disastrous  re- 
sults. 

IMPORTS. 


Salt  codfish. — The  import  of  salted  codfish  at  this  port  during  theyear 
1889  amounted  to  733,000  kilograms  from  Norway,  55,000  kilograms 
from  France,  and  1,556,350  kilograms  from  Newfoundland  and  Labra- 
dor; total,  2,344,350  kilograms  against  2,710,100  kilograms  in  1888. 

Lumber. — The  imports  of  lumber  during  the  year  1889  were  as  fol- 
lows: From  Odessa  and  Swedish  ports  8,007  standards,  from  the  United 
States  1,512  standards,  and  from  Austria  200  standards. 

Shipping. — The  movement  of  this  port  during  1889,  as  regards  ves- 
sels of  the  different  foreign  nationalities,  shows  the  following  list,  viz : 


Katioiuaiiy. 


SpADisb 

English 

French 

Norwegian.. 

Rassion 

Greoian 

Italian 

BeljTinm  .... 

Danish 

Swedish 

G^nuau 

PortaKaose . 
Austrian — 


Sailing. 


Steam. 


I 


No. 

1,220 

11 

15 

7 

10 

7 

03 


Total I    1,339 


T<mt. 

25, 819 
2,676 
2,048 
4,215 
6,335 
2,480 

15,367 


177 
1,775 


72 
259 


No. 

876 

351 

176 

116 

17 

3 

5 

13 

20 

15 

18 


61,223 


1,617 


Tons. 

675.843 

285,420 

123,532 

101, 728 

19.430 

3,095 

14, 242 

10. 142 

22.225 

10.811 

13,900 


4,375 


1,200,883 


Total. 


2,066 


No. 

3^on§, 

2,006 

701,662 

362 

288^096 

101 

126,580 

123 

105,043 

27 

25.766 

10 

5,575 

68 

29,600 

18 

16.  H3 

21 

22.402 

18 

12,586 

18 

13,900 

1 

72 

8 

4,634 

1, 35^066 
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As  will  be  seen,  the  Atnerican  flag  was  glorifled'through  its  absence. 

EXPORTS  TO  T^E  UNITED   STATES. 

The  export  of  different  goods  from  this  port  to  the  United  States 
daring  the  past  two  years  was  as  follows : 


Artioles. 

1888. 

1880. 

Orane^^ , 

$180,487.00 

19.  724. 00 

17, 093, 00 

7.003.00 

23,747.00 

223.00 

4,088.00 

1.022.00 

$300, 26a  16 

lUisiiis 

13,  ^1. 06 

Saffron 

17,053.69 
2,844.49 

Onions 

Wine 

21, 200. 53 

Capers - --- 

1, 248. 16 

Licorice 

t         -^          -        _         -       

8,481.63 

Rnn^rie^ ..n     -     

2,826.66 

Totol 

264.376.00 

867,253.26 

PETBULEX7M  EBFINEEY. 

Mention  might  be  made  of  the  only  existing  petroleum  refinery  of  this 
place  with  its  145,000  inhabitants,  not  to  count  the  thickly  populated 
surrounding  villages.  Since  a  duty  of  32  francs  per  kilogram  on  re- 
fined oil  makes  the  import  of  it  nearly  impossible,  the  said  establish- 
ment has  it  all  its  own  way,  and  supplies  a  most  dangerous  and  imper- 
fectly refined  oil,  selling  at  19  x)esetas  per  case  of  10  gallons. 

Duty  on  crude  oil  amounts  to  21  pesetas  per  100  kilograms;  the  cost 
price  of  same  is  equal  to  about  18  pesetas  per  case  of  100  kilograms,  thus 
leaving  a  balance  of  6  pesetas  per  case  (10  gallons),  or  18  francs  per  100 
kilograms  for  refining  and  other  expenses,  profits,  etc.,  for  which 
amount  a  competitor  might  be  tempted  to  set  up  a  rival  establishment 
furnishing  a  superior,  well-made  article  for  which  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  demand. 

The  imports  of  crude  oil  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  1889 
at  this  port  and  bought  by  this  refinery  were  634,050  gallons. 

SPANISH-GEBMAN  GOMMEBOE. 

With  no  other  country  has  Spain  shown  such  a  noticeable  increase  in 
its  commercial  relations  during  the  past  ten  years  as  with  Germany, 
^part  from  the  regular  steam-ship  commnnication,  which  unites  the  two 
countries,  facilitating  trade  in  the  more  important  staple  articles,  a  re- 
markable increase  in  the  importation  of  manufactured  goods  is  noticed 
and  at  the  same  time  a  falling  off  in  this  same  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  way  in  which  German  manufacturers  intro- 
duce their  wares  to  foreign  customers.  Their  commercial  travelers  are 
found  in  every  city,  even  in  the  villages,  studying  the  tastes  and  de- 
sires of  the  people.  Their  well-assorted  samples  are  selected  and  ar- 
ranged in  accordance  with  Spanish  demand,  and  therefore  are  more 
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tempting  to  the  average  buyer  than  any  other  of  the  numerous  samples 
of  foreign  goods  placed  before  them  with  less  attention  to  these  impor- 
tant details.  Any  change  of  taste  or  style  is  immediately  reported  at 
headquarters  and  acted  upon,  and  this  care,  to  gratify  the  national 
taste,  united  with  low  prices  obtained  by  cheap  labor  in  Germany,  ac- 
counts in  a  measure  for  the  growth  in  its  commerce  with  this  country. 
For  instance,  we  see  large  quantities  of  the  long  Spanish  cloaks  (capas), 
neatly  made  of  good  cloth  and  with  the  inevitable  gorgeous  plush  lin- 
ing, sold  at  such  remarkably  low  prices  that  no  tailor  here  could  com- 
pete with  them,  and  in  the  numbers  sold  alone  must  be  obtained  the 
profit,  for  they  are  in  far  greater  demand  than  overcoats  even  of  the 
most  fashionable  cut. 

This  hint  holds  good  for  many  other  articles.  The  unwise  principle 
of  trying  to  compel  customers  to  buy  the  existing  pattern  of  a  certain 
article  in  vogue  in  other  countries  is  often  the  cause  of  its  lack  of  suc- 
cessful introduction,  and  unless  it  is  of  a  strikingly  superior  make  the 
customer's  taste  should  always  be  considered,  especially  in  articles  of 
great  competition  or  large  sales. 

SPAIN  AND  SPANISH  AMERICA. 

The  recent  efforts  of  Spain  to  form  a  commercial  union  between  the 
South  American  Republics  munt  not  be  regarded  as  indicating  an 
awakening  spirit  of  enterprise,  but  simply  as  a  final  struggle  to  retain 
customers  who  have  slowly  but  gradually  been  weaned  away  from  her 
and  with  whom  at  present  only  the  mother  tongue  forms  a  connecting 
tie. 

Spain  is  fully  aware  of  the  widening  gulf  between  it  and  its  kindred 
in  America,  and  that  more  than  fine  dinners,  eloquent  speeches,  and 
floating  exhibitions  will  be  required  to  regain  the  lost  trade.  It  is 
scarcely  thirty  years  ago  since  the  South  American  Kepublics  depended 
upon  Spain  for  everything;  that  is  to  say,  not  only  linen  and  cotton 
goods,  shoes,  cigarette  paper,  playing  cards,  etc.,  even  of  inferior  qual- 
ity as  they  were,  but  also  for  vegetables,  the  national  food,  garbanzos 
(beans). 

This  entire  commerce  then  left  the  larger  coast  cities  and  was  carried 
on  only  with  the  more  interior  towns,  and  even  it  died  out,  for  compe- 
tition and  the  superior  quality  of  the  goods,  as  well  as  lower  prices, 
easier  facilities  in  obtaining  what  was  wanted  elsewhere  gradually 
closed  the  old  market 

Many  Spanish  manufacturers  who  depended  upon  those  markets  tried 
to  meet  the  tendency  to  explore  other  than  the  mother  country  as  a 
source  of  supply  by  placing  their  agents  in  such  European  cities  as  bad 
direct  and  regular  communication  with  South  American  ports,  but  even 
this  could  not  bring  back  the  more  important  large  orders. 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  prosperous  business  in  exportation  of  wine 
from  thi3  country  points  to  a  healthier  basis  and  may  be  taken  as  a 
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sign  that  iu  the  export  of  natural  products  lies  a  much  wider  field  of 
benefit  to  the  Spanish  merchant,  and  if  better  explored  and  devel- 
oped and  properly  introduced  in  foreign  markets  would  bring  in  a 
far  greater  income  than  that  ever  derived  from  manufactured  articles 
of  whatever  chara<:ter,  as  more  northern  European  countries  less 
favored  by  nature  have  devoted  exclusive  attention  to  manufacturing^ 
and  even  the  United  States  in  their  rapid  progress  offer  themselves  as 
formidable  rivals  iu  this  line. 

We  may  find,  however,  an  example  in  the  enterprise  of  these  same 
rivals  who  place  their  wares  on  the  world's  markets,  notwithstanding 
the  tnevitable  first  losses  by  competition,  certain  as  they  are  of  success 
iu  the  long  run,  where  capital  is  plenty  and  the  basis  is  strong.  But 
this  example,  if  followed  by  Spanish  firms  who  usually  start  with  too 
small  a  capital,  offers  a  picture  of  an  everlasting  struggle  and  com- 
paratively little  result,  even  though  the  same  amount  of  labor  and 
intelligence  be  employed.  In  their  eagerness  to  export,  their  home 
markets  are  neglected.  Take  the  industrious  province  of  Catalonia 
alono  as  an  example.  It  will  find  more  customers  in  Spain  than  its 
manufacturers  can  snpply,  while  they  are  protected  by  duties  and  need 
run  no  risks  of  long  credits  in  far  away  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  in  exchange  for  all  the  necessary  articles  of 
importation,  like  lumber,  petroleum,  cotton,  etc.,  the  ex[K)rtation  of 
wealth-producing  products  of  fruit,  grain,  wine,  etc,  was  developed 
with  greater  interest,  they  would  in  time  cover  fully  the  foreign  debt 
and  even  turn  the  balance  in  its  favor,  and  so  in  course  of  time  enable 
it  to  develop  its  mining  interests,  its  wealth  of  coal  and  iron,  now  wait- 
ing capital  to  give  it  to  the  world,  to  supply  the  means  of  making  the  ma- 
chinery so  necessary  to  progress  and  now  imported  at  so  great  an  ex- 
pense. Hence  it  is  evident  that,  regarding  manufactured  articles,  Spain 
is  no  formidable  competitor  amongst  exporting  countries ;  and  in  con- 
sidering the  South  American  field  the  suggestion  offers  itself.  Is  it  not 
better  for  the  industry  of  the  United  States  to  ascertain  the  atrong 
points  as  well  as  the  weak  points  of  competing  countries,  in  order  to 
improve  their  own  and  thus  build  up  a  trade  on  a  sound  basis  t 

Theodob  Mebtens, 

Consular  Agent. 

United  States  Consular  Aobnot, 

Orao  of  Valencia^  March  Ij  1890. 
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THE  CORK  TREE  AND  THE  CORK  INDUSTRY. 

BBPOBT  BY  OONBVL  SOHEXTOU,  OF  BARCELONA. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  report  on  the  cultivation  of  the  cork  tree  and 
on  the  cork  indnstry  in  general,  and  especially  of  this  consular  district, 
perhaps  the  most  important  cork-raising  district  in  the  world.  As  the 
cultivation  of  the  cork  tree  in  the  United  States  is  entirely  neglected, 
while  cork  wood  and  stoppers  form  a  very  important  part  of  our  impor- 
tations, and  as  certain  parts  of  our  vast  country  no  doubt  will  offer  suit- 
able soil  and  climate  for  the  cultivation  of  this  tree,  I  hope  the  report 
may  be  of  interest  to  our  landowners  and  agriculturists. 

THE  CORK  TREE  {Quercus  suber^  L). 

Theophrasto,  in  Book  II  of  his  HistoriaPlantarum,  speaks  of  theoork 
tree  as  native  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  plant  has,  therefore,  been  known 
in  Europe  fipom  very  remote  times. 

The  cork  tree  is  called  Alcornoque  in  Oastilian  langur^ge;  Sara  in 
Catalan;  Sobreiro  in  Gallician ;  Suvi  y  Sioure  in  provincialism ;  Oh£ne 
liege  in  French ;  Keonge  fernem,  or  only  fernem,  in  Argeline  ;  Kork> 
baum  or  Korkeiche  in  German,  and  Cork  in  English. 

Habitat — It  belongs  to  the  Mediterranean  littora^  principally  in  the 
western  section,  and  abounds  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  north  of  Africa ;  it 
is  found  also  in  the  south  of  France,  in  Italy,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia. 

In  the  French  departments  of  the  Landes  and  Gironde,  the  QuerouM 
occidentalis  forms  extensive  woods.  Of  thetjultivated  species  there  is 
none  that  grows  spontaneously  in  Spain. 

In  Spain  it  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  provinces  of  Gerona,  C^rceres, 
and  Andalusia,  specially  in  the  provinces  of  Huelvas,  Sevilla,  and  Cadiz 
also,  though  in  less  quantity,  in  the  provinces  of  Giudad  Beal,  Malaga, 
Cordoba,  Toledo,  and  some  others. 

According  to  a  calculation  made  by  the  administration  of  forests  the 
extent  of  cork  forests  in  Spain  is  about  255,000  hectares,  viz.,  80,000  in 
the  province  of  Gerona,  54,000  to  Huelvas,  32,600  to  Cfirceres,  28,0uO  to 
Seville,  20,000  to  Cadiz,  11,500  to  Cindad  Real,  and  9,500  to  Cordoba. 

The  remainder  is  distributed  between  ten  other  provinces  in  the  fol- 
lowing percentages:  Gerona,  13.60;  Huelva,  5.06;  Cadiz,  2.75;  Seville, 
2.04,  and  Circeres,  1.54,  per  hundre<l.  It  belongs  to  a  warm  climate, 
or  at  least  temperate,  and  in  the  Peninsula  it  reaches  to  a  height  of 
locality  of  600  meters. 

In  the  localities  exposed  to  the  north  the  cork  is  better  than  those 
exposed  to  the  south,  and  it  is  seldom  found  in  calcareous  soil,  prefer- 
ring always  those  of  feldspar,  this  being  observed  pi^lneipally  in  the 
province  of  Gerona.  It  grows  and  develops  in  ground  of  very  little 
depth,  and  sometimes  in  ground,  in  appearance  at  least,  very  stony. 
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Almost  all  the  cork  trees  of  the  province  of  Geroua  grow  in  granitic 
orsilarian  groand,  the  latter  forming  a  very  extensive  space  (in  which 
isineladed  all,  or  almost  all,  of  the  Gabarras  Mountain)  limited  approx- 
imatively  by  Palafragell,  La  Bisbal,  Oerona,  Oassa  de  la  Selva,  Bo- 
maoya  de  la  Selva  y  Galonge. 

The  flowers  or  blossoms  make  their  appearance  in  April  or  May ;  the 
froit  ripens  in  the  fall  or  winter,  from  September  to  January,  and  fall- 
ing from  the  tree  as  soon  as  ripe.  Three  qnalities  of  acorns  are  to  be 
observed  according  to  their  time  of  ripening,  and  are  called  ^<  brevas 
primerizas  de  San  Mignel,''or^^mignelefias(miqaelinchs  6  miguelinchs),^ 
which  ripen  in  September;  the  second  or  middling,  "  martinencas," 
which  ripen  in  October  and  November ;  and  finally  the  tardias  6  palo- 
meras  (derrarencas),  which  ripen  in  De^^mber  and  January.* 

This  species  when  thirty  or  forty  years  old  gives  abundant  and  fruit- 
fill  seed. 

Up  to  four  or  five  years  they  require  shelter  from  too  much  sun  in  hot 
elimates ;  and  also  against  the  cold ;  and  in  this  case  up  to  the  eighth 
or  tenth  year  in  a  cold  bleak  climate. 

Several  cork  plants  of  one  and  one-half  and  two  years  resisted  a 
teiDperature  of  4^  and  5^  below  zero  in  the  ground  of  the  special 
Khool  of  Mountain  Engineers,  situated  in  the  Escurial,  during  the  win- 
ter of  1876  and  1877 ;  which  contributed  to  this  result  they  being  in  an 
excellent  substantial  soil  which  had  greatly  developed  the  plant. 

FoUage, — ^The  leaves  of  the  cork  tree  are  oval-oblong  or  elongated- 
oyal,  entire  or  more  frequently  toothed,  and  the  teeth  jagged  5  length, 
from  3  to  5  centimeters  and  1^  to  2  wide;  leathery  and  stiff  at  two  and 
three  years  old.    The  branches  are  not  many  and  the  shade  not  much. 

Boots. — ^They  are  strong  and  spread  considerably,  and  frequently  to 
be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
portion  of  root  exposed  to  the  air  produces  cork,  while  that  which  is 
baried  produces  scarcely  any. 

Qrotcth  and  longevity. — ^The  growth,  although  varying  according  to 
the  locality,  is  slow.  There  are  cork  trees  the  circumference  of  which, 
teeast  high,  measure  from  3  to  5  meters.  In  a  cork  wood  of  Montenegro 
(manicipal  district  of  Quart,  province  of  Gerona),  the  property  of  D. 
B6inalo  Bosch,  and  near  the  place  called  La  Mina,  we  measured,  in 
Aogust,  1877,  a  tree  that  was  4.95  meters  in  circamference  at  the  above- 
•  ffleotioned  height,  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  5  meters  high,  calculating 
its  age  at  between  obe  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  years  old. 
The  longevity  of  these  trees  is  of  several  hundred  years. 

OuUitation^ — The  most  common  practice  is  to  cultivate  this  plant  by 
flowing,  which  is  frequently  done,  above  all  in  ground  somewhat  ma- 
nured, making  alternate  furrows  with  vines.  Up  to  tLeir  twentieth  or 
twenty-fifth  year  the  ground  i«  cultivated  as  if  it  were  a  vineyard,  root- 
ing ap  at  that  age  the  vines  on  account  of  producing  less  fruit,  and 

*  The  words  iu  a  pareutliCHie  are  in  CataUan. 
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also  on  account  of  the  cork  trees  being  prettj-  well  grown  up  and  no 
longer  requiriug  tbe  shelter  of  the  vines.  At  the  end  of  even  one  year 
it  is  difficult  to  transplant  the  cork  tree  on  account  of  the  length  of  the 
roots,  principally  tlie  central  one ;  for  which  reason  it  will  have  to  be 
cut  in  the  seed  ground,  without  taking  it  up;  or  then  prepare  a  radical 
system  by  means  of  a  false  giound  bottom,  made  artificially  at  a  oer- 
tain  depth  with  layers  of  stones  or  bricks^  or  by  other  means  to  be  found 
in  treatises  on  forest  culture. 

The  best  results. — This  tree  gives  but  little  shade,  which  contribates 
greatly  in  causing  the  branches  to  grow  crooked  and  of  little  len^h, 
thus  causing  the  soil  to  become  dry.  To  avoid  all  these  inconveniences, 
which  are  highly  uniavorable  to  the  good  production  of  cork,  it  is  re- 
quisite that  young  plants  grow  up  with  sufficient  foliage,  so  that  the 
branches  touch  each  other,  and  even  overreach  each  other,  -till  they  are 
about  twenty-five  years  old,  by  pruning  the  branches  every  four,  five,  or 
six  years,  if  necessary,  and  always  when  the  exitenses  are  not  excesBive. 
It  may  be  convenient,  if  there  is  not  sufficient  foliage  in  the  cork  trees, 
to  introduce  secondary  species,  such  as  the  elm  tree,  the  ash,  the  pine 
giving  nuts,  the  pine  known  as  {pi  meli),  etc.,  which  will  give  shade  to 
the  cork  tree,  as  also  coolness  and  manure  to  the  ground.  It  is  also  re- 
quisite on  account  of  these  last  two  reasons  to  cultivate  ^^el  madrono" 
(arb6s)  amongst  the  cork  trees,  and  destroy  by  rooting  them  ap  <'  el 
breso  "  (bruch). 

The  fruit  and  coal  (charcoal)  of  the  (arb6s)  madrono  are  much  appre- 
ciated. What  causes  difficulty  of  transit  amongst  the  cork  trees,  es- 
pecially whilst  peeling  off  the  cork,  is  the  "  la  aulaga,"  Ulex  parvi  /o- 
Kttm,  P.  (gatosa). 

If  the  soil  is  poor  the  cork  is  thin,  but  of  fine  quality  and  very  appro- 
priate to  make  extra  corks ;  if  on  the  contrary  it  is  rich,  tbe  cork  is 
thick  but  spongy,  and  of  but  little  value  for  the  object  indicated.  Con- 
sequently it  will  be  requisite  to  treat  the  cork  trees  in  such  a  manner 
that  whilst  the  cork  grows  thick  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  fine  and 
appropriate  for  making  corks  called  "  Trefinos  "  or  what  is  employed 
for  champagne  bottles. 

Yery  often  the  more  or  less  thickness  of  the  cork  is  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  manner  of  gathering  it,  as  I  will  show  further  on. 

Insect  pests, — The  larva  of  the  Coroebus  undatus,  (corch)  attacks  the 
interior  of  the  cork,  penetrating  frequently  into  the  tree  itself,  whichj 
causes  an  undervaluation  in  the  quality  of  thecx>rk,  and,  moreover  these 
perforations  unite  so  closely  and  in  such  a  manner  even  in  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  that  in  peeling  ofi  the  cork  part  of  the  skin  of  the  trunk  itself 
comes  off,  causing  much  damage  to  the  tree. 

The  quantity  of  these  insects  is  so  great  in  the  province  of  Oerona, 
that  I  calculated  it  diminished  the  total  product  of  cork  to  one-sixth 
By  good  luck  this  insect  is  very  rare  in  Andalusia,  and  there  are 
also  very  lew  in  Extramadura.  It  appears  not  to  have  been  met  with 
amongst  the  cork  groves  of  Algiers. 
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The  larva  of  tbe  Cerambyx  cerdo,  vulgarly  called  the  Capricorn  of 
the  cork  tree  {banya  Heart)  opeus  large  galleries  iu  the  wood. 

The  Formica  rufa  L.  hormigas  (anta)  {roAaxins  or  rdlnixinche)  destroys 
with  its  namerous  galleries  the  fine  coi  k. 

The  caterpillar  of  Bombyx  dispar.  eat  the  leaves  of  the  cork  trees,  as 
it  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  spring  and  beginning  of  the  summer  last 
year  near  Romanya  and  St  Christina  de  Ai-o  (Gerona). 

The  Catalans  call  these  caterpillars  ^^cncas ;"  a  name  which  in  the 
Gastillian  langaage  corresponds  to  larva. 

I  can  not  from  the  smallness  and  nature  of  this  subject,  limited  only 
to  the  cork  tree,  enter  into  the  minutiae  or  means  to  be  adopted  to 
reduce  to  a  considerable  extent  the  damages  caused  by  the  above- 
mentioned  insects,  but  I  can  not  help  at  least  to  advise  and  suggest 
the  great  importance  of  cultivating  and  protecting  those  insectivorous 
birds,  and  in  fact  all  kinds  of  animals,  that  prey  upon  said  insects,  or 
otiiers  that  are  prejudicial  in  Ihe  forest. 

Diseases. — Jaspered  {Jaspea4o)  is  the  name  with  which  is  known  one 
of  the  defects  of  the  cork,  and  which  renders  it  unfit  for  trofinos  or 
extra  fine,  and  damaging  it  to  such  an  extent  that  its  value  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  part  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  defect  comes  from  the  tree  itself,  or  the 
twisting  of  the  fibers  of  the  cork.  To  cut  various  incisions  in  the  cork 
of  the  roots  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  growing  cork  from  split- 
ting, favors,  iu  mjr  opinion,  the  quality  of  the  cork  as  to  becoming  jas- 
pered. This  is  not  always  ea«y  to  see  by  simple  inspection  of  the  cork, 
but  it  can  be  very  perceptibly  seen  by  introducing  the  cork  for  two  or 
three  days  in  water,  when  stains  of  the  color  of  chocolate  make  plain 
the  defect  These  stains  make  their  appearance  in  a  few  hours,  intro- 
ducing them  into  the  salleron  apparatus  iu  which  the  water  is  sub- 
jected to  a  pressure  of  five  or  six  atmospheres. 

Barking  of  the  cork, — The  barking  may  be  done  when  the  plant  has 
acquired  sufficient  strength  to  resist  this  operation ;  and  though  one 
can  not  say  positively  at  what  age  this  can  take  place,  nor  fix  upon  a 
certain  dimension  of  the  plant  notwithstanding  the  cork  tree  is  generally 
apt  to  suffer  this  operation  ;  in  Gatalunha  at  the  sixteenth  or  twentieth 
year,  and  in  Andalusia  two  or  three  years  before  this  time.  The  bark- 
ing  of  a  tree  is  repeated  every  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  years,  generally, 
according  as  the  temperature  proves  more  or  less  warm,  and  to  the 
greater  or  less  altitude  of  the  trees. 

The  time  generally  for  this  operation  is  in  the  summer. 

The  cork  of  the  first  barking  is  called  "  corcho  bornio,"  "bornfzo  ^  or 
virgin,  and  is  not  fit  to  make  corks  of.  The  cork  taken  after  the  first 
burking  is  called  "  pelas,'^  or  secondary  cork. 

The  method  employed  in  Spain  for  this  operation  consists  in  the  total 
barking,  or  almost  total,  of  the  trunk,  and  not  partial,  or  barking  one 
Pftrt  one  year,  and  the  remainder  three,  four,  or  five  years  later.    The 
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operation  reaches  to  more  or  less  height  of  the  trunk,  according  to  how 
one  wishes  to  diminish  or  increase  the  thickness  of  the  new  cork. 

The  barking  by  Capgrand-Mothe's  system,  which  as  is  known  consists 
in  dressing  the  trunk  with  the  same  cork,  and  leaving  it  so  dressed  for 
a  couple  of  months,  has  not  met  with  general  approval.  It  appears  un- 
doubted, and  experiments  made  here  and  in  other  places  and  verified 
in  France,  by  mountain  engineers,  that  by  the  above  process  is  prevented 
what  is  here  called  the  "  ra8[)a"  of  the  cork  (croute  in  French)  or  crust ; 
but  it  does  not  appear,  waving  other  considerations,  to  be  an  economi- 
cal method,  particularly  when  applied  to  extensive  cork  groves. 

For  my  part  I  would  not  advise  the  employment  of  this  method,  at 
least  for  the  present;  but  it  would  be  convenient  and  desirable  to  make 
experiments  on  cork  trees  in  the  Peninsula  analogous  to  those  that  have 
been  made  in  France,  since  these  are  situated  in  localities  of  soil  and 
climate  very  different. 

As  an  exceptional  case,  or  worthy  of  notice,  it  is  related  that  in  bark- 
ing a  tree  of  Vall-Uobrega  (Gerona)  in  1885  they  obtained  seven  dozen 
of  pieces,  or  233  kilograms  of  cork  of  fifteen  years'  formation,  which  sold 
for  170  pesetas.  Not  only  did  they  take  the  cork  from  the  trunk,  bat 
also  from  the  branches^  they  being  also  included  in  the  above  weight. 
It  is  probable  that  the  age  of  said  tree  must  have  been  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  old  at  the  least. 

I  have  been  assured  that  from  a  cork  tree  that  exists  in  the  property 
of  a  Mr.  S.  Yidal,  of  Mandremanya  (Gerona),  about  a  kilometer  fix>m 
his  house,  they  have  seen  cork  taken,  including  from  the  branches,  in 
a  certain  year,  up  to  28  dozen  of  pieces  (931  kilograms)  which,  at  20 
pesetas  the  dozen,  make  560  pesetas.  This  cork  was  probably  of  four- 
teen years'  growth  of  the  trunk,  and  likely  of  eighteeen  of  the  branches. 
The  pieces  (la  pieza,  or  pessa)  is  a  slab  of  cork  8  spans  square  (a  lineal 
span  being  equal  to  195  milimeters;  8  spans  square  equal  3,042  centi- 
meters square).  According  to  my  calculation,  15  pieces  go  to  a  Catalan 
quintal  at  four  months  after  barking.  As  1  quintal  is  equivalent  to  41.6 
kilograms,  the  result  is  that  12  pieces  (dutsena)  weigh  33.24  kilograms, 
and  1  piece,  or  pieza,  weighs  2.77  kilograms. 

THE  OOBK  INDUSTRY. 

Ooohing. — In  proportion  as  the  cork  is  taken  from  the  tree  it  is  taken 
to  the  place  where  it  is  piled  up  (rusque).  It  is  formed  by  placing  the 
slabs  with  the  concave  side  turned  downwards.  Sometimes  the  cork  is 
cooked  in  the  woods,  but  at  other  times  this  operation  is  made  in  the 
caldrons  that  exist  in  the  cork  factory.  The  slabs  must  remain  in  boil- 
ing water  during  the  space  of  one  hour,  this  operation  causing  an  in- 
crease of  thickness  (of  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  generally),  elasticity  of 
the  cork,  and  dissolution  of  tannin  and  other  substances.  The  caldrons 
in  which  the  cork  is  boiled  are  of  copper,  and  either  cylindrical  or  rec- 
tangular.   The  boiling  of  the  cork  can  also  be  effected  by  steam,  for 
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whieh  porpose  it  is  introdaced  into  a  wooden  box  lined  on  the  inside 
with  copper  or  zinc,  fixed  or  movable,  which  is  filled  with  water  and 
steam,  injected  therein  up  to  a  preftsnre  of  five  or  six  atmospheres,  and 
terminating  according  to  the  density  of  the  cork  principally,  varying 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  minutes. 

I  do  not  think  that  they  have  employed  the  cooking  by  steam  in  Spain, 
bat  I  believe  it  is  still  employed  in  the  cork  factory  of  Messrs.  Sister 
&  Lugaron,  in  Philippeville,  Algiers. 

I  was  told  about  three  or  four  years  ago  that  the  house  of  Rodil  & 
Co.,  of  Seville,  manufacturers  of  every  kind  of  machinery  for  working 
eork,  had  invented  a  caldron  of  a  special  kind  to  boil  cork.  I  do  not 
know,  however,  what  the  result  has  been* 

The  steaming  of  cork  somewhat  hardens  it,  making  it  brittle. 

The  loss  of  weight  produced  by  boiling  the  cork  varies  between  12 
and  40  per  cent. 

Scraping. — It  is  requisite  in  making  corks  to  take  away  the  hard  crust 
«  "raspa,''  for  which  purpose  a  tool  is  used  with  a  short  handle  and 
curved  blade  called  a  ^^doladera,  raspador,  or  raspeta  (rasclet)''  scraper. 

A  workman  can  scrape  from  2  to  3  square  meters  of  cork  daily  (10 
hoarsj. 

The  loss  in  weight  ef  the  cork  by  scraping  is  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 

There  are  scraping-machines,  those  of  the  systems  of  Besson  and 
loQssean.  The  first,  propelled  by  steam,  consists  principally  in  hori- 
zontal spindles,  supplied  with  comb-like  teeth,  and  turning  with  great 
Tdocity,  at  the  rate  of  900  revolutions  a  minute. 

The  TooBseau  scraper  attacks  the  cork  by  means  of  a  vertical  iron 
sbaft  carrying  several  knives,  whose  edges  are  also  vertical,  and  by  the 
rotary  movement  of  the  shaft,  giving  1,400  turns  in  a  minute,  work  like 
a  brush.  This  machine  is  simpler  than  the  one  of  Besson,  and  the  slabs 
sofier  less  damages  when  worked  by  inexperienced  workmen. 

One  man  alone  can  work  Tousseau's  machine  and  can  scrape  from  10 
to  12  metric  quintals  of  cork  daily. 

Cutting  the  slabs. — Before  cutting  the  slabs  in  strips,'^  tiras  6  rebanados'^ 
(Ilescas),  they  are  cooked  for  about  half  an  hour,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
CQtting,  piling  them  soon  after  in  a  damp  place  so  as  to  preserve  the 
softoees  until  ready  to  operate  upon. 

The  slabs  are  divided  in  strips  (rebanadas),  the  width  of  which  is  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  corks,  and  in  such  a  way  that  if  the  cork  be  placed 
in  the  position  occupied  by  the  slab  on  the  tree  they  would  have  their 
fibers  running  alike.  The  workmen  obtain  or  cut  the  strips  by  means 
of  aknife  with  flat  surface  and  curved  edge  called  "cuchilla  de  rebauar^ 
(filidng  knife)  "gabinete  de  Jlesci,'^  which  was  invented  by  A.  Ceudra, 
of  Palafurgel  (Gerona). 

A  small  metallic  cylinder,  that  can  be  drawn  out  or  in  parallel  with 
the  blade  of  the  knife,  and  the  distance  from  which  can  be  graduated 
by  another  perpendicular  one  and  divided  by  French  or  millimetric  lines, 
pvmito  the  strips  to  be  obtained  of  any  desired  width. 
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They  employ,  with  good  result  it  appears,  Tousseaa's  machine,  the 
knife  of  which,  joined  to  a  frame,  gives  forty-five  to  fifty  cuts  in  a  min- 
ute. The  system  Now^-Derbuel,  with  a  circular  knife,  of  those  which 
I  saw  working  about  two  years  ago,  is  made  in  the  factory  of  D.  Jos^ 
Batet,  at  San  Feliti  de  Guixols  (Gerona). 

The  waste  of  cork  in  both  the  machines  is  about  4  to  5  per  cent.,  and 
one  can  obtain  with  Tousseau^s  machine  from  10  to  12  metric  quinti^ 
of  strips  per  day. 

Squaring. — After  the  above-described  operation  the  strips  are  made 
into  squares,  "  cuadrados  6  cuadros  (carrachs"  ),  by  means  of  the  "  eu- 
chilla "  to  make  squares  (gabiuete  de  carra).  The  squares  have  the 
approximate  form  uf  a  parall  clip  tic,  and  which  have  then  the  edges 
cut  (an  operation  which  in  Castilian  language  is  called  ^^ochavar'' 
(octogonise)  and  in  Catalan  '<  escair&, "  and  thus  prepared  they  cut  them 
into  corks. 

This  and  the  preceding  operation,  which  are  done  by  the  "  cnadrador  " 
(squarer)  or  "carrado'^  are  the  most  diflScult  of  the  cork  industry,  re- 
quiring great  intelligence,  if  the  slabs  and  strips  are  to  be  cut  to  the 
best  advantage.  To  the  squarer  (cuadrador)  the  wages  in  the  province 
of  Oerona  varies  between  3  and  4  pesetas  daily,  whilst  the  cork-maker 
is  paid  according  to  the  number  of  corks  he  makes. 

It  can  easily  be  comprehended  from  what  has  been  explained  that 
excepting  very  thick,  coarse  cork,  that  machinery  can  not  be  weU  ap- 
plied to  cutting  strips  or  making  them  into  squares. 

The  squaring  machine  of  Tonsseau's  system  makes  14,000  squares  a 
day.  A  clever  workman  can  make  about5,000.  The  waste  the  machine 
makes  with  the  cork  is  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

Making  oorks.^^The  squares  made  into  octagons  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  workmen  charged  with  making  the  corks,  employing  for  this  a 
knife  composed  of  two  pieces,  one  of  them  similar  to  an  ordinary  knife, 
and  the  other  a  blade  the  edge  of  which  fits  into  the  first 

Only  by  seeing  can  one  form  an  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
these  men  take  hold  of  a  square  and  from  it  make  a  cork.  They  hold 
the  knife  by  a  small  iron  catch  to  the  table  in  front  of  them,  and  giv- 
ing to  the  square  a  circular  movement  or  rotation  more  or  less  perfect, 
the  result  is  that  the  cork  is  made  in  a  few  seconds. 

It  is  well  to  put  the  squares  to  boil  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hoar, 
more  or  less ;  they  are  then  deposited  in  a  cool  place,  and  four  or 
five  days  after  they  are  assorted,  dampening  them  once  in  awhile,  un- 
til the  workmen  take  them  to  cut  them  into  corks. 

It  also  requires  great  intelligence  to  choose  properly  the  squares, 
since,  if  the  squarer  must  examine  with  great  care  and  attention  the 
state  of  the  cork  to  know  what  dimensions  he  must  give  it^  the  cork- 
cutter  must  also  examine  the  cork  to  know  what  class  of  cork  he  can 
cut  from  a  certain  square. 

The  amount  which  the  workmen  receive  for  cutting  1,000  corks  varies 
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from  0.75  to  4  pesetas,  according  to  the  kind  of  workmen.  This  ^ives  the 
medinm  price  of  3  pesetas  a  day.  These  calculations  refer  to  the  work- 
men of  the  province  of  Gerona. 

In  the  agricnltural  districts,  close  to  where  the  home  of  cork  industry 
is,  the  laborers  make  from  1.75  to  2  pesetas  a  day. 

Different  systems  of  machinery  are  employed  to  make  corks,  and  all 
eoDsist,  at  the  base,  in  a  knife,  the  blade  of  which  is  placed  horizontally, 
jmned  generally  to  a  piece  of  wood,  and  to  which  a  back  and  forward 
moTement  is  given  similar  to  that  of  a  carpenter's  plane.  In  moving, 
the  knife  tarns  the  square  cork,  which,  being  attacked  by  the  knife, 
takes  off  a  strip  of  cork  (^^palilla")  more  or  less  thick,  according  to  the 
distance  from  the  axle  of  the  cork  and  the  edge  of  the  knife.  If  these 
are  parallel,  the  result  is  the  cork  to  be  cylindrical,  and  if  it  is  not,  it 
becomes  conical. 

As  I  stated^  in  both  cases  one  and  the  other  mast  be  on  the  same 
plane. 

GorhoutHng  maehines. — Amongst  the  machines  that  give  good  re- 
sults is  the  one  of  Now^-Derbuel,  with  which  can  be  worked  corks  of 
from  2  to  10  French  lines  (4i»  to  22.6  millimeters)  of  (Uameter,  and  one 
workman  can  make,  or  better  still  can  average  from  4,000  to  5,000  corks 
of  7  lines  (15.8  millimeters). 

The  price  of  this  machine  at  Marseilles  is  250  francs. 

The  machine  of  Aoguste  Daamds  is  analogous  to  the  preceding,  and 
corks  of  from  10  to  50  lines  can  be  worked  (in  diameter),  or  22.6  to  113 
millimeters,  obraining  as  a  maximum  in  ten  hours  about  5,000  corks. 

With  the  machines  of  Bourrelly,  Raynaud,  and  Laugier,  remarkable, 
amongst  other  qualities  for  the  little  noise  it  makes,  they  obtain  5,000 
or  more  corks  in  equal  time,  and  the  price  in  Marseilles  is  225  francs. 

With  the  machine  of  Tousseau's  system,  as  there  is  given  a  rotary 
movement  to  the  rod  to  which  is  fastened  the  square  cork,  by  means  of 
ropes,  the  knife  does  not  stick  so  easily,  acting  ui>on  cork  somewhat 
tliick  or  coarse.  As  an  average,  they  make  about  4,00<)  corks  a  day, 
and  the  waste  of  the  cork  is  about  45  or  50  per  cent. 

Another  machine  is  Robert's,  which  is  sold  at  San  Feli6  de  Guixols 
at  250  pesetas. 

In  the  United  States  they  employ  generally  machines  to  make 
corks  that  the  knife  or  cutting  apparatus  is  in  the  form  of  a 
tube  of  the  diameter  of  the  cork  required,  and  which  turns  at  the  rate 
of  2,000  revolutions  in  a  minute. 

Daring  the  summer  of  1884, 1  saw  at  work  at  the  house  of  the  famoas 
proprietor  and  cork  merchant,  D.  Jo86  Barris  (of  Palafrugell),  ten  or 
twelve  machines  of  Fauchet,  which,  it  appears,  did  not  give  at  first 
the  good  result  that  was  expected  of  them. 

I  read  in  a  newspaper,  that  according  to  news  given  last  year,  if  I 
recollect  right,  by  the  Spanish  consul  in  New  Orleans,  D.  Arturo  Bal- 
dssano  y  Topete^  it  appears  that  the  director  of  the  important  cork 
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feotory,  the  Soothern  Cork  Works,  of  said  city,  invented  a  machine 
called  "  hand  and  doable  revolution,"  with  which,  the  inventor  says, 
can  be  easily  made  10,000  corks  a  day. 

A  good  workman  can  make  up  to  2,000  (trefinos)  corks,  but  generally 
only  makes  1,000  to  1,400,  receiving  in  the  province  of  (Jerona,  as  wages, 
4  pesetas  per  1,000. 

Somewhat  curious  to  relate,  I  read  in  a  pamphlet  <^  La  industria  corcfao 
taponera"  of  D.  Jo86  Gich  and  D.  Manoel  Fernando  Gil,  that  D.  Felipe 
Miguel,  of  Faya  de  Palafrugell,  made  30,000  corks  in  a  week. 

The  great  quantity  of  cork  wasted  by  the  machines,  and  the  necessity 
for  the  workman  to  examine  closely  the  cork  whilst  making  the  corka^ 
are  the  reasons  why  machines  are  not  employed  on  cork  destined  w 
make  "  trefiuos ''  or  extra  fine. 

There  is  great  demand  for  corks  destined  to  stop-up  the  small  homeo- 
pathic tubes,  called  '*  medias  topeta,'^  and  for  corks  known  by  the  name 
of  "bondas"  (of  36  to  60  millimeters  in  diameter),  which,  for  barrels 
and  jars  of  drugs,  etc.,  are  mostly  used. 

The  machines  are  also  employed  to  make  corks  destined  for  beer  bot- 
tles and  wines  of  little  value,  although  few  in  Spainjn  comparison  to 
other  nations. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  machine  invented  by  D.  Francisco  Ti- 
dal (of  Gerona)  worked,  which  serves  to  obtain  from  one  cork  twoeqoal 
by  employing  a  circular  knife  that  cuts  transversely  to  it,  and  to  which 
movement  is  given  by  a  pedal.  This  machine  gives  excellent  results, 
the  celebrated  manufacturer  of  corks,  D  Jos6  Batet,  having  perfected  it. 
With  VidaPs  machine  an  operator  cuts  in  a  day  (ten  hours)  60,000  corks, 
resulting  100,000.    By  hand  a  workman  cuts  in  the  same  time  12,000. 

In  visiting  the  factory  of  Mr.  Batet,  in  August,  1886,  thirty-three  ma- 
chines were  at  work  making  corks  by  the  system  Now^  Derbuel,  and 
four  system  Vidal,  perfected  by  Batet.  With  the  first  men  worked,  and 
with  the  second,  women.  I  also  saw  in  said  factory  machines  to  stripe 
the  cork,  to  cut  squares  (this  last  one  not  being  used,  because  it  gave 
bad  results)  to  "caliber"  corks,  and  two  apparatus  of  H.  Hemart(of 
Epernay,  department  of  Marne)  to  mark  corks. 

Classification  of  corks. — The  cork  maker  or  workman  has  a  large  bas- 
ket or  several  of  them  in  which  he  places  the  corks  according  to  size  or 
quality ;  but  this  first  classification  is  not  sufficient,  for  which  purpose 
they  place  the  corks  upon  a  table,  the  back  part  of  which  is  furnished 
with  boxes  the  front  part  of  which  is  open  to  the  operator  (  "  triados  '^ ) 
taking  and  classifying  them  with  more  care. 

To  classify  the  corks  according  to  size,  they  also  employ  wooden 
boxes,  the  bottoms  of  which  can  be  taken  out  or  put  in,  having  a  kind 
of  grating  of  wood  somewhat  like  Venetian  blinds ;  tlie  boxes  are  sus- 
pended by  ropes  to  the  ceiling  and  the  workman  gives  it  a  swing  back 
and  forth,  by  which  the  smaller  corks  drop  out  at  the  bottom.  With  this 
apparatus  worked  by  one  man  100,000  corks  are  classified  for  their  size 
in  one  day. 
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There  are  many  machines  for  assorting  corks,  some  of  very  simple 
oonstraction;  they  have  not  been  much  adopted,  although  some  of 
them,  in  my  opinion,  work  very  well.  Amongst  many  of  them  the  ma- 
chines of  Bussey  and  of  Oasanovas,  in  which  there  are  no  blinds,  but 
the  corks  are  thrown  between  two  steel  cylinders  the  axles  of  which  are 
on  the  same  level  and  forming  a  sharp  angle,  which  permits  the  corks 
to  fall  or  not,  according  to  their  size  and  position.  In  the  second  ma- 
chine the  cylinders  are  re-placed  by  truncated  cones  of  wood  (that 
can  also  be  of  metal).  I  saw  in  the  factory  of  Mr.  Barris  a  German  ma- 
chine in  which,  by  means  of  a  fly-wheel,  a  backward  and  forward  move- 
ment is  given  to  a  small  horizontal  box  the  bottom  of  which  is  formed  of 
l^onrods. 

Another  machine  is  to  be  seen  at  the  honse  of  D.  Manuel  Jubert  (of 
Palafrugell)  and  consists  of  a  cylinder  with  horizontal  axle,  like  what 
is  employed  in  some  houses  in  the  country  or  hamlets  to  sift  flour,  the 
lateral  superfice  of  which  is  formed  of  frames  to  put  and  take  out  some- 
thing like  blinds,  (called  in  Catalan  ^^  triUas"). 

The  Bussey  machine  is  worth  about  600  pesetas.  I  think  that  those 
of  Oasanovas  system  cost  somewhat  less;  the  last  one  mentioned  costs 
about  200  at  the  most. 

The  corks  are  washed  in  a  solution  of  oxalic  salt  or  bioxalate  of 
potash.  As  soon  as  washed  they  are  placed  upon  "  zarzos"  (esternedd's), 
a  smooth  plant,  so  as  to  dry  gradually  in  the  shade,  so  as  not  to  lose 
the  silky  gloss  which  the  cork  has  when  it  is  damp.  They  are  then  passed 
to  the  workmen  to  classify,  choosing  those  that  look  better  or  those 
that  are  the  strongest  or  the  softest,  according  to  the  request  of  the 
buyer. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  cork  sometimes  presents  a  defect  known 
as  ^'jaspeado"  (taca)  or  jaspered,  and  the  trefinos  (extra  fine)  which 
have  it  do  not  serve  to  cork  champagne  bottles,  because  as  this  cork  is 
but  little  elastic  and  with  time  still  loses  this  quality,  the  result  is  that 
it  allows  the  carbonic  acid  to  escape.  This  the  reason  why  said  corks 
are  put  to  an  operation  called  ^^proc^d^,"  which  consists  in  having  them 
submerged  in  water  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  days,  or  less  if  the 
water  is  made  hot,  and  but  a  few  hours  if  the  corks  are  operated  upon 
by  the  Saleron  machine,  in  which  the  water  is  at  a  pressure  of  five  or 
six  atmospheres.  K  after  that  time  they  are  examined,  being  perfectly 
impregnated  with  water,  one  can  observe  in  those  with  said  defect  stains 
of  the  color  of  chocolate,  and  the  streaks  which  indicate  the  excrescences 
present  themselves  so  confused  in  some  that  they  are  scarcely  distin- 
guishable. In  proportion,  as  the  cork  dries,  the  stains  then  appear 
somewhat  rugged,  but  the  chocolate  color  disappears.  Sometimes  the 
jasi>er  appearance  reveals  itself  in  the  dry  cork  by  black  spots,  which, 
however,  excepting  the  bad  color,  does  not  diminish  the  value  of  the 
corks. 

The  corks  which  are  jaspered  are  employed  for  the  "tirage,^  that  is, 
1»5a— No.  120 10 
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for  the  botUing  of  the  champagne  in  its  first  wine  operation,  or  for  the 
time  being. 

As  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  champagne  escapes  on  the  parts  between 
the  cork  and  glass  easier  than  through  the  center  of  the  cork,  Salleron 
invented  a  cork  formed  of  six  pieces  of  cork  of  a  perpendicular  rectan- 
gular parallelepiped  shape,  of  which  the  lateral  ones  are  of  good  cork, 
that  is,  without  being  jaspered,  and  those  of  the  center  and  top  part, 
which  remain  outside  the  bottle,  are  bad  cork.  Said  pieces  of  cork  are 
glued  and  joined  together  by  the  process  Salleron;  that  is,  emi)loying 
a  kind  of  gum  or  mastic,  composed  of  caoutchouc  dissolved  in  sol- 
phide  of  carbon* 

Prices  of  corJe, — The  classes  and  variety  of  corks  manufactured  are 
great,  exceeding  130;  but  we  shall  only  describe  those  most  in  use  and 
in  general  terms,  extracting  from  the  important  pamphlet  of  D.  Manuel 
Jubert,  entitled  the  Cork  Industry  (La  industria  taponeira).  In  the 
list  of  prices  there  has  been  a  sli-ght  variation  made,  required  by  the 
difference  of  time  and  circumstances  of  the  market. 

Cla$8e$  ofoarka  and  prices  in  the  factory  (province  of  Oerova), 


ClMses  of  corks. 

Length. 

Diameter. 

^i%r 

HairtopetM: 

HuuM^opathic 

MilUmeUrt. 
22 
22 

44 
44 

32 
82 

32 
32 

32 
32 

40 
40 
40 
40 
44 

4i 

44 
44 
44 
40 
44 
44 
44 

54 
54 
64 

54 
54 
54 

35 

MiUimeterM. 
5  to  10 
5  to  10 

10  to  16 
10  to  10 

20  to  23 
23  to  26 

20  to  23 
23  to  26 

20  to  28 

28  to  26 

20  to  14 
2tt0  26 

20  to  24 

21  to  20 
15  to  18 

18  to  23 

22  to  25 
18  to  22 

22  to  25 
30  to  45 
18  10  20 
20  to  23 

23  to  26 

18  to  20 
20  to  23 
23  to  25 

27  10  29 

29  to  32 
32  to  35 
35  to  50 

PtfWfaW. 

1  to9 

Be^ealar  Biso 

Long  (o]>eUM : 

1M>V  UIAT  BIM! ...,-..-,n-,..»,r-,^-r.^r-, 

PoinUMl 

Short  fine: 

Bott4e       

Short  snperfine : 

Uall'Dottle 

Bottle 

Short  floe  pointed: 

HHlf  bottle 

Bottle 

........ 

Lemonade: 

HMlf  bottle  flnos 

Bott  le  fine         

Half  bottle  aoperflne 

Bottle  superfine -' 

Middling  and  Boperfine 

Fine  reunlar : 

Half  bottle 

Bottle 

Pointed  half  bottle 

RetEular  pointed  bottle 

8  to  5 

l>emiiohns 

6  to  10 

Model  pints 

7  to  9 

Imperial  pints  half  bottle  .^ 

9  to  12 

'Bot'lo  

10  to  15 
8  to  10 

Bxtra  pints : 

Small    

Imi^rials ......,,^-,.T,--,r,,^, 

10  to  20 

Bottles  

16  to  25 

CharopHfEne: 

A  onarter  bottle . 

16  to  25 

Half  bottles 

25  to  49 

Bottles 

40  to  70 

For  tons 

Yariablo. 

Packing, — For  transporting  cork  they  are  collected  in  lots  of  30,000, 
which  constitute  what  is  called  a  bale.    The  packing  is  made  in  common 
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bagging  cloth,  in  which  the  corks  are  placed.  They  are  then  covered 
with  coarse  packing  paper  which  is  impermeable,  and  the  whole  is  in- 
trodaced  into  another  sack  of  closer  woven  hemp  than  the  first.  To  this 
bnlk  is  given  the  name  of  bale.  The  paper  nsed  is  made  in  Bafiolas 
(Gerona). 

For  Sonth  America  and  Oceania  they  make  bales  of  5,000  to  10,000 
corks,  and  for  England  the  sacks  or  bales  are  made  to  contain  100  gross, 
or  14,400  corks,  for  those  of  the  larger  size;  and  of  150  gross,  or  21,600, 
for  those  of  smaller  dimensions. 

Thus  prepared,  they  place  on  each  bale,  in  ciphers  and  large  letters, 
generally  black,  the  nu^lerical  order  and  the  initials  of  the  exporter,  and 
sometimes  the  initials  of  the  locality  of  the  house  consigned  to. 

MANUFACTURING  OENTER  AND  CORK  MARKET, 

The  greatest  number  of  corks  are  manufactured  in  Spain  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Grerona.  Ayrens  de  Mar  has  also  acquired  some  importance  in 
the  cork  industry ;  San  Geloni  y  Tordera;  all  the  province  of  Barcelona, 
as  also  in  some  towns,  few  it  is  true,  of  Andalusia  and  Extremadnra. 

The  most  important  towns  with  regard  to  manufacturing  corks  are, 
San  Filieu  de  Guixols,  Palafrugell,  and  Cass4  de  la  Selva,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Gerona. 

The  total  of  corks  made  in  Gatalania  is,  according  to  the  indications 
of  Don  Manuel  Jnbert  in  before-mentioned  pamphlet,  4,200,000  kilo- 
grams, which  at  the  price  of  12  pesetas  the  1,000  corks  makes  about 
7,000,000  pesetas. 

According  to  the  data  given  by  Don  Salvador  Oeron  and  in  the  work 
of  Don  Jos^S  Jordana,  "Notas  sobre  los  alcornocales  y  la  industria 
corchera  de  la  Argelia''  (notes  upon  the  cork  trees  and  cork  industry  of 
Argel),  the  number  of  corks  made  in  the  province  of  Cadiz  during  the 
year  was  1,679,000  kilograms,  which  amount  to  11.25  pesetas  the  1,000, 
or  1,642,500  pesetas. 

The  number  of  workmen  employed  in  the  province  of  Gerona  and  Bar- 
celona in  the  cork  industry  (scrapers,  cork* makers,  squarers,  bleachers, 
weavers  of  hemp  cloth,  etc.),  exceeds  8,000  (8,228  according  to  Mr.  Jn- 
bert) 5  in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  according  to  Mr.  Cerdn,  there  are  400. 
Tlie  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  the  cork  industry  in  Spain  is  not 
less  than  12,000. 

The  principal  cork  markets  are:  London,  Paris,  Reims,  Epernay, 
Maguncia,  Dresden,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Buenos  Ayres,  Calcutta, 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  Teddo,  and  some  other  cities, 

Catalonia,  on  account  of  its  cork  industry,  is  in  mercantile  relation- 
ship with  various  nations,  very  far  off,  as  T  could  very  easily  prove  by 
a  map  in  my  possession  stating  the  localities  to  which  Catalan  export- 
ers send  their  cork,  and  also  the  manufacturers. 

There  can  be  seen  in  the  above-mentioned  pamphlets  of  Messrs. 
Jubert,  Gich  &  Gil  the  export  of  cork  from  Palafrugell,  Palamos,  and 
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San  Feliu  de  Guixols  to  different  cities  of  Europe.  From  Palaftu^Il 
to  London  by  land  to  Flassa,  according  to  whether  it  goes  via  Bor- 
deaux or  Boulogne,  they  pay  respectively  the  100  kilograms,  25  and  1G.50 
pesetas.  Sometimes  the  corks  are  sept  by  sea,  and  then  they  are 
embarked  at  Palamos  or  at  San  FelUi  de  Guixols,  thence  going  direct 
to  Oette. 

According  to  accounts  of  a  house  of  Palafrugell,  the  transport  of  100 
kilograms  of  corks  from  that  place  to  San  Francisco  via  Liverpool 
amounts  to  37.66  pesetas.  The  100  kilograms  of  corks  are  worth  500 
pesetas  if  of  superior  quality,  and  200  if  of  inferior. 

I  shall  now  dwell  upon  a  subject  that  equally  interests  the  seller  and 
the  purchaser  of  corks  when  they  have  to  be  taken  tp  great  distances. 

About  September  of  1886,  a  gentleman  sent  corks  which  were  at- 
tacked by  larvflB  (which  on  being  examined  were  found  to  be  perfect 
insects  of  the  Dermestes  vulpinus  kind),  as  was  shown  by  the  judicial 
investigation  made;  it  was  suspected  that  the  shipment  might  have 
been  made  by  the  exporter  of  a  large  quantity'  of  cork  from  Palafrugell 
to  Hamburg ;  but  the  case  was  proved  that  said  corks  were  packed  and 
sent  out  of  the  factory  without  the  least  sign  of  being  attacked,  and 
from  that  moment,  owing  to  thiB  reputation  of  the  exporting  house,  aud 
from  seeing  proofs  of  the  existence  o(  said  insect,  and  that  none  of 
their  remaining  cork  was  attacked,  they  proved  their  non  participatiou 
in  the  case.  The  consignees  of  Hamburg  having  received  the  cork  very 
much  damaged  on  account  of  said  insects,  made  claim — as  was  natural — 
for  damages,  which,  I  understand,  was  satisfactorily  arranged,  it  having 
been  proved  by  the  corks  of  the  same  lot  in  the  factory  not  being  dam- 
aged that  the  insects  had  been  met  with  during  the  voyage.  This 
coleoptera  locates  itself  in  the  houses  and  under  the  carcasses  of  small 
dead  animals,  and  is  mixed  up  in  commerce  all  over  the  globe,  and  lias 
established  itself  as  a  domestic  animal  in  the  warehouses  in  mi  rcantile 
towns,  in  the  wharves,  the  docks,  and  in  some  of  the  merchandise  of  the 
railroad  wagons  and  on  board  ships.  In  the  larvse  state  they  attack 
skins  and  other  dry  animal  substances,  or  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
and  a  case  is  cited  where  the  shipload  of  cork  being  attacked  by  thest) 
insects  they  also  attacked  the  ship's  timbers. 

CUSTOMS   TARIFF  ON  CORK. 

As  a  general  rule,  cork  in  slabs  does  not  pay  importation  in  foreign 
nations,  though  bottle  corks  do,  being  free  of  entry  in  England  and 
Korway. 

The  import  duty  on  corks  is :  In  Germany,  for  100  kilograms  10  marks 
(12.50  pesetas) ;  in  France,  5  francs  (6  pesetas)  for  corks  whose  length 
is  less  than  50  millimeters,  and  20  francs  if  greater;  in  Russia,  for  an 
equal  weight  they  charge  13.89  rubles  (55.58  pesetas),  arid  in  the  United 
States  the  duty  of  importation  is  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  datas  which  I  insert  in  continuation,  respecting  the  annual  expor- 
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tatioD  through  the  customhouses  of  the  PeniuRula  and  Balearic  Isles  of 
cork  in  slabs  and  bottle  cork,  I  extract  from  a  book  givlug  the  statistics 
from  1871  to  1882,  the  middle  term  during  those  dates  differing  but  very 
little  from  what  would  be  obtained  if  the  following  years  were  to  be  taken 
to  account.  As  a  me(lium  term  to  the  above  twelve  years  the  annual 
exportation  of  slab  cork  was  1,947,039  kilograms,  the  value  of  which  was 
about  935, 104  pesetas,  resulting  in  0.48  to  the  kilogram;  that  of  the  corks 
was  1,209,290,  valued  at  15,162,480  pesetas,  which  result  at  12.54  pesetas 
for  1,000. 

From  a  statement  in  the  above-named  pamphlet  of  Messrs.  Gich  & 
Gil,  it  results  that  the  middle  term  of  the  cork  imported  into  Spain  in 
the  ten  years  from  1873  to  1882  was  1,451,690  kilograms,  the  duties  of 
which,  according  to  the  tariff,  amounted  to  95,849  pesetas. 

The  consumption  of  corks  in  Spain  is  at  the  most  about  10,000,000. 

THE  USES  OF  CORK. 

Although  what  gives  more  value  to  cork  are  the  bottle-corks,  still  it 
has  other  applications,  some  of  considerable  importance,  such  as  plated 
or  slabs  for  use  on  boilers,  room  carpets,  the  making  of  rugs,  life-pre- 
servers, cork-dust  bricks,  hats,  album  covers,  picture  frames,  jewel  boxes, 
bracelets,  and  other  objects  of  adornment;  soles  for  shoes  and  boots, 
wheels  of  small  dimensions  for  railroad  cars,  in  the  grease-boxes  of 
the  wagons;  and  recently  it  is  applied  as  "  Corcho  larminado,"  or  orna- 
mental slabs,  the  invention  of  Don  Buenaventura  EeuU  (of  Barcelona), 
which  is  employed  to  cover  plain  surfaces  and  curves,  employing  them 
as  carpets  and  for  other  uses.  They  make,  moreover,  according  to 
what  I  read  in  the  number  of  the  La  Reforma  Agricola  of  the  5th  Feb- 
ruary, 1883,  huts  for  those  who  work  at  cork,  and  in  Turkey  they  make 
cork  coflSns.  In  Italy  they  make  images  and  crosses,  shoes,  horse-sad- 
dles, horse  shoes,  arms,  blacking,  fortifications,  furniture,  soles  for  shoes, 
wadding  for  mortars,  and  to  obtain  lamp-black  for  printing  in  the  United 
States. 

A  very  noteworthy  artistical  piece  of  work  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Pniverwal  Exhibition  of  Barcelona  was  the  *'Cuadro  heraldico  crono- 
logico  do  Espana,''  engraved  in  cork,  and  the  result  of  fourteen  years 
of  persevering  work  of  Doctor  Don  Jos6  Marti  y  Vintro  (of  Palafrugell). 
It  is  a  matter  of  anxiety  to  know  whether  this  precious  work  of  art  will 
be  bought  by  the  Government,  or  allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
strangers. 

The  round  or  hollow  cork  is  especially  employed  in  the  province  of 
Valencia  to  husk  rice.  It  is  also  used  for  bee-hives,  pans,  and  pails  to 
deposit  or  carry  milk  j  in  ornaments  in  gardens,  for  relief  maps  to  form 
the  elevations,  for  floats  in  fishing  apparels,  for  pails  where  they  cool 
water  with  ice  or  snow,  etc.  From  the  imperfect  combustion  of  cork  is 
obtained  Spanish  black,  a  product  much  esteemed  for  making  printers' 
ink. 
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the  fireplace  to  beat  water  in  which  cork  is  boiled  is  supplied  with 
the  refase  of  cork. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

By  cork  industry  roust  be  understood  all  the  operations  tending  to 
give  the  cork  the  best  conditions  for  any  application  whatever,  and  for 
the  object  herein  proposed  1  consider  inolnded  the  barking  of  the  tree, 
as  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  different  operations  and  the  time 
employed  I  consider  of  great  importance. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  value  of  cork  exported  annually  from 
the  Peninsula  and  Balearic  islands  exceeds  Id^OOO^OOO  pesetas ;  and  it 
is  well  to  observe  that  corks  occupy  the  fourth  place  of  importance 
amongst  the  Spanish  exportations. 

I  shall  now  copy  the  continuation  of  the  table  inserted  in  the  above 
mentioned  "Memoria  La  Industria  corcho-taponera"  of  Messrs.  Gieh 
&  Gil  relative  to  the  production  of  secondary  cork  on  account  of  its  im- 
portance : 

Qaintala  QniDtals. 

Catalonia 150,000 

Andalusia  and Extramadura..: 1 450,000  600,000 

Portngal -  400,000 

Franco  and  Corsica 200,000 

Algiars 300,000  500,000 

Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia 150,000 

The  Empire  of  Morocco , 10,000 

Total 1,(560,000 

It  can  be  seen  by  this  table  that  the  total  production  of  cork  exceeds 
1,500,000  quintals  (Catalan  weight),  of  which  more  than  500,000  belong 
to  Spain,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  reaches  now  in  Spain  to  aboat 
800,000  quintals  (a  Catalan  quintal  =  41.06  kilograms). 

With  the  valuable  information  and  notes  afforded  us  by  the  celebrated 
manufacturer  and  cork  merchant  Don  Jos6  Genis,  we  also  find  notice* 
that  the  lowering  of  the  price  of  cork  took  place  in  the  years  1876  to 
1879,  being  about  5  pesetas  per  quintal ;  it  rose  about  7  pesetas  from 
1880  to  1883 ;  but  since  1884  the  price  has  steadily  lowered,  having 
diminished  somewhat  more  than  7  pesetas. 

As  a  medium  price  of  different  sales  made  from  1874  to  1886  by  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  proprietors  of  the  province  of  Gerona,  the 
result  is  that  the  lowering  of  the  price  of  cork  per  Catalan  quintal  was 
7.74  pesetas.  Of  these  6.25  pesetas  are  considered  as  produced  by  the 
crisis  which  the  cork  industry  suffered  some  years  back,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  1.49  is  considered  as  the  loss  in  valuation  caused  by  employing 
cork  of  too  young  a  growth  as  effected  by  many  proprietors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  their  revenue.  Taking  a  round  account,  and  as  an 
approximation,  it  can  be  said  that  the  price  of  cork  per  Catalan  quintal, 
in  reference  to  the  time  above  mentioned,  oscillated  between  30  and  22 
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pesetas.  During  the  years  1760  and  1790  tbe  quintal  of  cork  in  the 
province  of  Gerona  was  worth  1.50  pesetas,  and  to-day  in  the  same  re- 
gion of  the  Pyrenees  it  is  worth  from  15  to  20  pesetas  the  inferior,  and 
40  to  50  the  superior.  About  the  year  1830  the  quintal  of  cork  in  said 
province  was  bought  for  10  pesetas,  and  to-day  it  is  worth  three  or  four 
times  more. 

The  different  cork  operations,  and  the  taking  of  it  to  market,  gives 
work  during  four  or  five  months,  from  the  latter  part  of  spring  to  the 
beginning  of  fall,  to  thousands  of  persons,  and  if  to  these  are  added  those 
employed  in  preparing  the  cork,  or  in  working  it  for  other  purposes  than 
for  making  bottle  corks,  and  those  that  live  on  the  profits  made  from 
the  riches  to  be  obtained  by  the  cork  industries,  it  can  well  be  said  that 
in  Spain  about  200,000  persons,  or  40,000  families,  live  by  the  cork  in- 
dustry, belonging  principally  to  the  provinces  of  Gterona,  Barcelona, 
Andalusia,  and  Estremadura. 

THE  CORK  CRISIS  IN  GERONA. 

The  cork  industry  had  its  origin  or  appeared  in  Spain  (in  the  province 
of  Gk*rona,  in  the  town  of  Llagostera,  according  to  some)  towards  the 
latter  part  of  last  century,  about  1750.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of 
independence  there  were  already  a  few  cork  factories  in  Llagostera, 
though  they  made  only  those  kinds  of  corks  called  ^'  fines,  bajofinos  y 
eomune^;"  that  is,  fine,  nnderfine,  and  common.  During  the  war  the 
little  industry  that  existed  then  became  paralyzed,  taking  shelter  in  a 
few  houses  in  the  mountains;  but  at  its  termination  the  cork  industry 
again  took  an  impulse,  and  a  person  by  the  name  of  Oarb6  began  to 
manufacture  "treflnos"  (extra  tine)  about  the  year  1835.  The  corks 
were  sold  generally  in  the  French  market  of  Bellcaire. 

About  the  years  1828  and  1829  several  Frenchmen  went  to  Catalonia 
to  buy  cork  and  take  it  to  their  country,  which  being  repeated  a  few 
years  later  caused  a  revolt  amongst  the  workmen  against  the  French- 
men, prohibiting  their  embarking  the  cork  ;  but,  government  taking 
some  active  measures,  the  difficulties  which  had  excited  the  workmen 
were  arranged,  and  the  cork  industry  took  great  development  about  the 
years  1849  and  1850. 

The  cork  industry  has  passed  through  various  vicissitudes  since  1860 
up  to  the  present  crisis.  This  is  caused,  first,  by  the  manufacturing  of 
common  corks  by  machinery  in  other  nations;  secondly,  the  custom- 
house tarifi*  imposed  upon  Spanish  cork  by  foreign  nations;  and,  thirdly, 
the  opposition  which  is  made  to  cork  for  soda-water  bottles,  lemonade, 
beer,  and  common  wines,  by  employing  porcelain,  caoutchouc,  glass, 
and  other  materials. 

The  last  of  these  causes  alone,  according  to  some,  has  caused  the 
lowering  of  common  cork  about  30  per  cent. 

As  a  cause  of  minor  importance,  though  not  to  be  despised,  can  be 
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mentioned  the  making  of  corks  by  inferior  workmen,'  the  workmen  try- 
ing to  become  manafacturers  with  scanty  capital,  and  the  failures. 

At  the  present  time  only  the  superior  quality  of  cork  has  an  assured 
sale  in  the  foreign  market;  champagne  cork  ("trefinos"),  medium,  large, 
and  model,  and  to  some  extent  homeopathic  corks  and  bungs  for  hogs- 
heads, as  the  two  qualities  are  made  by  machinery. 

By  what  is  shown  above  the  common  cork,  which  constitutes  two- 
thirds  at  least  of  the  Spanish  ptroduct,  and  perhaps  four-fifths  of  all 
that  is  consumed  by  the  cork  industry,  finds  very  little  or  no  sale.  This 
state  of  affairs  ought  to  be  remedied  by  the  application  of  good  practi- 
cal means  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cork  trees. 

By  good  luck,  since  1887  the  increase  in  the  price  of  cork  of  superior 
quality  commenced  and  continues  rising,  owing  to  the  demands  made 
by  several  merchants  of  the  United  States  of  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  with  which  corks  are  rated,  the 
cork  industry  of  North  America  can  not  supply  the  demand.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  the  consumption  of  the  great  B^^public  daily  amounts  to 
200  '<  balas"  of  corks,  which  at  100  pesetas  each  amounts  to  20,000 
pesetas.  Moreover  the  cork  from  Spain  exported  to  the  United  States 
represents  a  value  of  $1,200  to  $1,700,  •  according  to  the  indication  of 
the  before-mentioned  consul,  Se£Lor  Baldasano  Topete. 

Of  the  numerous  and  conscientious  experiments  made  by  Don  J. 
Mandevall  to  verify  the  quality  of  cork  as  regards  the  jaspeado  or 
jasper,  or,  that  is,  to  know  the  quality  or  benefit  derived  by  the  appli- 
cation of  this  material  for  extra  fine  corks  the  result  is :  Catalonia  cork, 
from  35  to  40  per  cent,  good,  no  jasper;  from  Andalusia,  Extremadura, 
and  Valencia,  from  25  to  30 ;  from  Portugal  from  20  to  25 ;  from  Cor- 
sica Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  from  18  to  22 ;  from  Africa,  almost  nothing. 

As  will  be  observed,  the  Spanish  cork  is  superior  to  all  others  in 
quality^  as  also  that  the  cork  of  Africa,  at  least  with  that  with  which 
the  experiments  were  made  (and  I  suppose  it  was  from  different  local- 
ities), does  not  answer  for  extra  fine.  It  can  be  explained,  perhaps, 
partly  by  its  having  bad  qualities,  that  of  Algeria,  which  is  perhaps 
the  kind  employed  for  the  experiments  on  account  of  its  having  been 
raised  from  shoots  or  branches  and  having  grown  with  rapidity,  as  also 
inequality  on  account  of  different  conditions  hygrometric  and  calorific 
of  the  winds,  according  as  they  come  from  the  Me<Hterraneaa  or  blow 
from  the  desert  of  Sahara. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  owners  of  those  far-off  cork  plantations 
of  Africa  will  seek  to  cultivate  them  in  the  most  convenient  manner 
possible,  so  as  to  ameliorate  the  quality  of  said  product  in  the  way  fol- 
lowed some  years  back  with  great  advantage  to  the  cork  trees  by  D. 
Victoriano  Pratx  in  his  plantation  of  trees,  which  numbers  about  6,000 

*  Imports  of  unmanufactured  cork  in  1889  amounted  to  990*2,047.  The  Treasury  re- 
turns make  no  mentif^n  of  any  imports  of  manufactured  cork. — [Note  by  the  Depart- 
ment.] 
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to  8,000  hectares  of  land,  near  Philippeville,  the  one  near  to  Bona,  and 
in  the  street  of  D.  Jos6  Barris,  of  about  11,000  hectares  divided  into 
eight  sections. 

In  view  of  the  preceding  considerations  we  see  the  means  of  develop- 
ing and  increasing  the  cork  industry,  one  of  the  truly  indigenous  kind, 
and  which  is  more  in  advance  in  Spain  than  in  any  other  country ;  an 
industry  susceptible  of  much  progress  in  Spain,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  great  experience  of  laborers  and  manufacturers,  but  also  of  the  cork 
merchants,  and  the  fact  that  about  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  cork  obtained 
in  the  world  belongs'to  Spaniards,  of  which  the  majority  are  Catalans. 

To  find  a  remedy  for  the  crisis  of  the  cork  industry  there  must  be  a 
co-operation  of  government  with  the  manufacturers  of  corks,  proprie- 
tors, and  also  to  some  extent  with  the  laborers. 

The  government  should  first  procure  the  free  introduction  of  cork 
in  all  nations,  principally  into  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Prance; 
secondly,  cause  to  be  studied  by  the  <^  ingenieros  de  montes''  (mountain 
engineers)  everything  tending  to  ameliorate  and  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  good  cork,  and  would  be  very  beneficial  to  create  a  cork  station 
in  the  province  of  Gerona  j  thirdly,  to  duly  recompense  by  means  of 
premiums  those  who  best  cultivate  cork  plantations,  and  to  those  who 
have  introduced  any  noteworthy  modification  in  the  operations  of  cork 
malting  or  in  any  application  for  cork ;  fourthly,  cause  to  be  observed  the 
shooting  laws,  so  as  to  spare  the  insectivorous  class  of  burds;  and,  fifthly, 
to  favor  the  glass  manufactories,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  wine 
produced  be  bottled. 

As  to  the  manufacturers,  they  ought  to  employ  their  machinery  for 
corks  of  inferior  quality,  such  as  the  market  demands  (and  which  is 
being  done  with  excellent  results,  for  the  half  butts  and  hogsheads),  and 
see  that  the  corks  of  inferior  class  made  by  hand  be  done  by  intelligent 
workmen  and  not  by  those  ignorant  of  the  business. 

It  also  belongs  to  the  proprietors  of  cork  plantations  tD  preserve 
said  property,  not  unbarking  the  trees  unless  the  cork  be  in  a  proper 
condition.  They  ought,  moreover,  to  associate  themselves,  in  order  to 
attack  conjointly  the  plague  of  insects,  not  permitting  on  their  property 
the  destruction  of  animals  that  are  useful  to  the  cork  trees,  above  all  to 
birds  of  the  insectivorous  kind. 

The  workmen  of  the  cork  industry  ought  to  continue  in  the  good 
traditional  harmony  which  exists  between  them  and  the  manufacturers, 
associating  themselves  to  establish  the  factory  rather  than  try  to  do  it 
individually  with  scanty  means. 

OONOLUSION. 

The  short  space  of  time  at  my  disposal,  in  order  to  collect  the  mate- 
rials which  have  served  for  this  work  and  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
writing  which  I  had  proposed,  considering  the  amount  of  information 
received,  is  the  reason  why  1  omitted  some  further  information  which, 
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though  not  of  absolute  uecessity,  would  be  of  some  utility.  Still, 
I  think  enough  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  cork  and  the  cork 
industry  in  order  to  show  the  general  importance  of  a  plant  of  scanty 
value  formerly  and  at  the  present  time  so  appreciated,  and. of  an 
industry  which  constitutes  great  wealth  for  the  Spanish  nation,  and 
susceptible  of  much  more  development,  and  a  powerful  means  for  the 
welfare  of  various  districts. 

Fred.  H.  Scheuch, 

ComuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Barcelona^  July  4, 1890. 


MAZARRON.* 
report  by  00n8til  molina,  of  carthaqena. 

The  port — The  Puerto  de  Mazarron,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  port  of 
the  town  of  Mazarron,  which  lies  5  miles  up-country  in  the  mining  4i8-_ 
trict  bearing  tbe  same  name. 

This  port  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  16 
miles  east  of  Carthagena,  at  the  head  of  a  fine  bay  formed  by  Cape 
Finoso  on  the  west  and  the  light-house  rock  on  the  east. 

It  is  a  very  good  port,  with  excellent  holding  ground  for  vessels  at 
anchor.    The  customhouse  is  of  the  third  class. 

Impoi'U.-^ln  British  bottoms:  Coal  and  coke,  31,695  tons ;  slag,  1,900 
tons.    In  other  foreign  bottoms :  Deals,  slag,  and  railway  materials. 

Exports. — In  British  bottoms :  Silver  lead,  9,942  tons;  iron  ore,  31,690 
tons.  In  other  foreign  bottoms:  6,205  tons  of  silver  lead;  582  tons 
silver  lead  ore,  and  6,550  tons  of  iron  ore. 

Shipping. — Fifty  British  steamers  cleared  during  the  year  with  a  total 
net  register  tonnage  of  40,647  tons,  as  compared  with  forty  steamers 
with  net  register  tonnage  of  32,315  tons  during  1888. 

Silver  lead. — The  total  output  of  the  Mazarron  mines  during  the  year 
was  about  42,272  tons,  containing  on  an  average  about  60  per  cent,  of 
lead  and  55  ounces  silver  to  the  ton  of  ore. 

Lead  works. — The  lead  works  of  the  Compaiiia  Metalurgica  de  Ma- 
zarron, established  about  five  years,  are  among  the  finest  and  most  im- 
portant in  Europe.  That  company  are  the  sole  producers  of  lead  in 
that  district,  and  their  output  is  steadily  increasing.  The  lead  is  ex- 
ported to  Antwerp  and  St.  ^azaire,  but  the  greater  part  to  the  former 
port. 

Iron  ore. — Only  small  quantities  have  been  shipped  direct  to  the 
United  States.    The  bulk  of  exports  have  been  from  the  "  Mino  Fragua,'^ 

•  Mazarron,  or  Almazarron,  is  20  miles  from  Carthagena,  and  thus  within  Consul 

-, eport  which  has  appeared  in  these  puhlica- 

lace.     [Note  by  Department.] 
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loaded  at  La  Galera,  on  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  and  from  the 
Parazuelos  mines,  loaded  at  Parazuelon,  vessels  from  either  place  being 
cleared  at  Puerto  de  Mazarron. 

Marata  Valley  Mining  Company, — This  company  was  established  about 
eighteen  months  ago,  with  a  nominal  capital  for  opening  up  the  mines 
of  the  mining  district  (Morata  Valley).  A  railvf:ay  has  been  constructed 
from  said  mining  district  to  the  sea  at  Perehelos,  but  up  to  the  present 
no  further  operations  have  been  seriously  taken  in  hand. 

0.  Molina, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Carthagena,  April  1,  1890. 


A  GERMAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION. 

REPORT  BT  OOySUL-OENSRAL  EDWARDS,  OF  BERLIN, 

The  Dairy  Algermissen,  in  the  province  of  Hanover,  is  capable  of  con- 
suming daily  4,000  to  4,500  liters  of  milk.  The  machinery  is  described 
as  being  both  good  and  practical.  The  steam-power  used  is  supplied 
by  an  8-horse  power  steam-boiler  and  a  Ghorse  power  steam-machine, 
which  drive  two  large  Danish  A.  A.  centrifugals  (preparation  is  being 


GBXERAL  VIEW. 


made  for  the  erection  of  a  third),  two4001iter  butter  machines,  a  butter- 
working  machine,  and  a  water-pump.  In  the  cheese-making  department 
there  are  three  cheese  tubs,  each  holding  1,200  liters,*  for  the  manufac- 

*  Liter  =  2.113  pint«. 
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tare  of  curds.  In  the  attic  are  two  cold-water  reservoirs,  each  holding 
2,000  liters,  and  in  the  machine  room  a  warm-water  reservoir,  which  is 
heated  by  the  exhaust  steam. 


LONGITUDINAL  SECTION. 


Great  care  has  been  given  to  ventilation  and  drainage.  The  usually 
arched  ceiling  between  the  T-beams  is  level  and  finished  in  concrete  by 
A.  Peter,  of  Hanover,  who  also  built  the  water  basin  for  keeping  the 
cream  cool,  the  floors  and  the  staircases  in  the  best  style. 

The  design  was  supplied  by  the  architect,  J.  Stiibe,  of  Harsum,  near 
Hildesheim,  under  whose  superintendence  the  building  was  most  care- 
fully erected. 


CROSH  8KCTIOX. 


Business  was  begun  in  September,  1889,  with  1,000  liters  of  milk  and 
at  present  3,400  liters  are  delivered.  After  deducting  1  pfennig  per  liter, 
which  goes  to  cover  business  expenses,  which  at  present  amount  to  from 
18  to 20  marks^  per  day,  and  interest  on  capital  invested,  8.9  pfennigs  are 
paid  per  liter  of  milk.    Half  of  the  butter  is  sold  in  the  province  and 


•  Mark  of  100  pfennigs  =  23.8  cents. 
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half  in  central  Germany.    The  skimmed  milk  is  partly  sold  and  partly 
used  as  slops.     Whatever  can  not  be  used  in  the  factory  goes  to  the 


OROUND  PLAN. 


stockholders  gratis.    The  letters  in  the  ground  plan  giv^en  above  denote 
the  different  rooms,  and  the  chief  articles  contained  therein  : 

A,  room  for  receiving  milk :  1  pair  milk  scales,  1  full-milk  tank,  1 
Pasteurisier  apparatus,  1  skimmed-milk  tank. 

B,  full  milk  (unskimmed  milk)  cooling  room:  4  tanks  after  Swarfs 
system  for  noon  and  evening  milk. 

C,  office. 

Dj  staircase. 

E,  centrifugal  room:  1  Temperier  apparatus, 3  A  A  centrifugals  2 
vertical  butter-machines,  1  water-pump. 

F,  butter- working  room:  1  butter-working  machine,  1  butter- tub,  2 
cream-tanks. 

G,  butter  store-room. 
H,  ice-house. 

J,  steam  machine  room :  1  horizontal,  6  horse- power,  high  pressure 
steam  machine,  1  warm-water  reservoir. 

K,  boiler  room :  1  8-horse-power  Galloway  boiler,  14.75  square  meters 
of  heating  surface. 

Two  cold-water  reservoirs,  each  holding  2,000  liters,  are  in  the  attic, 

In  every  business  room  there  are  steam  and  cohl  and  hot  water  pipes. 
Under  rooms  A,  B,  G,  and  D  are  cellars  for  curd-making,  and  other 
purposes. 

W.  H.  Edwards, 

Consul- General. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Berlin,  June  30,  1890. 
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THE  GERMAN  BEER  INDUSTRY. 

REPORT  BY  C0N8VL-QENERAL  EDWARDS  OF  BERLIN. 

While  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Alsace-Lorraine  have,  each 
for  itself,  a  special  beer  tax,  the  remainder  of  Germany  lying  within 
the  customs  district  is  subject  to  a  brewery  tax  for  the  account  of  the 
imperial  treasury.  This  district  was  materially  enlarged  during  the 
year  by  the  admission  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  certain  parts  of  Pms- 
sia  and  Oldenburg,  representing  thirty-eight  breweries,  six  in  Altoona 
and  Wandsbeck,  seventeen  in  Hamburg,  and  fifteen  in  Bremen.  One- 
half  of  these — six  in  Altoona  and  Wandsbeck,  seven  in  Hamburg,  and 
six  in  Bremen — brewed  highly  fermented  beer,  while  tlie  other  half — 
ten  in  Hamburg,  and  nine  in  Bremen — produced  underfermented  sorts. 

From  October  15  (the  date  of  the  admission  of  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
etc.,  into  the  customs  union)  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  (March  31) 
these  breweries  produced  107,039  hectoliters  ♦  of  highly  fermented  and 
262,099  hectoliters  of  underfermented  beer,  a  total  of  309,138  hectoliters, 
the  tax  amounting  to  272,373  marks  and  the  rebate  of  taxes  on  exported 
beer  being  4,858  marks.  How  great  was  the  consumption  of  beer  in 
those  places  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures:  In  1887,  419,603 
hectoliters  were  imported  into  Hamburg,  of  which  a  very  small  part  was 
again  exported.  In  Bremen,  exclusive  of  what  was  afterwards  exported, 
42,751  Iiectoliters  were  imported.  In  the  same  year,  620,966  doable 
centners  t  were  exported  from  the  customs  district  to  those  parts  of  Ger- 
many outside  of  the  customs  frontier,  this  being  almost  one-half  of  the 
total  export,  1,314,762  double  centners. 

From  the  oflicial  reports  it  appears  that  the  German  beer  production, 
which  in  the  preceding  year  had  risen,  increased  again  in  the  fiscal 
year  1888-89,  although  the  consumption  was  interfered  with  by  the 
unfavorable  weather  of  the  summer  of  1888,  and  also  by  the  good  fruit 
crops.  In  general,  the  increase  in  the  use  of  beer  may  be  attributed  to 
the  improvement  in  trade,  and  most  branches  of  industry  which,  by 
giving  the  people  employment,  increased  their  powers  of  purchase. 
Moreover  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  spirits  tended  to  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  beer,  although  it  is  stated  that,  in  the  districts  where  spirits  are 
the  popular  drink,  while  the  demand  therefor  was  more  restricted,  the 
use  of  beer  did  not  materially  increase.  The  increase  in  the  beer  pro- 
duction in  1888-'89  was  confined  entirely  to  the  underfermented  (unter* 
gahrige)  sorts ;  the  highly  fermented  beers  having  fallen  off  in  amount 
This  was  due,  in  part,  to  the  bad  weather  which  was  unfavorable  to  tho 
consumption  of  highly  fermented  (obergahrige)  beers ;  but  chiefly  to 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  underfermented  sorts  whose  sale  by  tho 
breweries  was  increased  through  depots  in  other  places,  discounts  to 

"  Heotolit«r  s  26.415  galioiiB.  t  Double  ceutD«r  =  220.5  lbs. 
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dealers,  etc,  and  particularly  through  the  growing  popularity  in  town 
and  land  of  bottled  beer.  As  a  consequence,  the  smaller  breweries  of 
the  highly  fermented  sorts  decrease  both  id  number  and  in  amount  of 
production. 

The  grain  crop  was  bad  and  the  quality  of  the  barley  raised  within 
the  brewing  tax  district  was  not  nearly  what  might  be  desired,  conse- 
quently large  quantities  were  imported  from  South  Germany,  Bohemia, 
and  Moravia  and  small  quantities  from  Denmark  and  Russia.  Large 
quantities  of  ready-made  brewing  malt  were  also  imported  from  Austria. 

The  use  of  malt  surrogates  increased,  particularly,  the  use  of  rice, 
sugar,  and  others  not  mentioned  by  name.  In  consequence  of  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  sugar  maltose  sirup  was  more  generally  used. 

£ice,  in  the  form  of  flour  or  broken  grains,  the  waste  from  the  Bremen 
rice  mills,  is  used  only  in  the  manufacture  of  the  underfermented  beers 
light  in  color.  The  higher  price  of  this  in  comparison  with  barley  is 
o&et  by  the  fact  that  in  the  malt  process  the  latter  loses  30  per  cent. 
in  weight  while  the  former  in  grinding  suffers  no  loss.  The  addition  of 
beer  colors  serves  to  give  the  proper  color  to  the  beer  instead  of  malt. 
For  the  same  purpose  color- beers  are  manufactured  in  special  breweries, 
which  beers  are  not  classified  as  malt  surrogates  but  are  taxed  as 
finished  beers  of  malt  and  hops. 

Hop  culture  is  not  largely  carried  on  within  the  limits  of  the  brewing 
tax  district  and  only  in  certain  localities  is  it  of  any  importance. 
These  are  the  districts  of  Osterode  and  Johannisberg  in  Bast  Prussia; 
Poerlitz  in  Pomerania;  Neutomischl,  Graetz,  Wollstein,  and  Maseritz 
in  Posen;  the  Altmark  in  the  province  of  Saxony;  Lueueburg  in 
Hanover;  the  governmental  district  of  Hohenzollern,  part  of  the  grand 
duchies  of  Hessen  and  Oldenburg  and  a  small  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick.  The  price  of  hops  in  the  province  of  Posen,  where  the 
quality  was  below  the  average,  was  tolerably  high  immediately  after 
the  harvest  (best  300  marks,  middle  140  marks  per  100  kilograms),  but 
it  soon  fell  (best  180  marks,  middle  60  to  80  marks,  ordiaary  40  marks). 
Prices  elsewhere  were:  Allensteiuer  (East  Prussia)  100  to  160  marks; 
Poerlitzer,  20  to  100  marks;  Altmark,  80  to  100  marks;  Dannenberger, 
80  to  140  marks;  Hohenzollern,  110  to  180  marks ;  Hessian,  120  to  220 
marks;  Ammerland  (Oldenburg),  70  to  100  marks,  and  Brunswick,  140 
to  160  marks.  The  greater  part  of  the  hops  used  in  the  brewing  tax 
district,  and  particularly  that  used  for  the  better  beers — came  from 
Bohemia  and  Bavaria. 

As  above  indicated  most  of  the  highly  fermented  beers  were  made  in 
small  rural  breweries  and  consumed  by  the  country  population.  Cer- 
tain popular  sorts  are,  however,  an  exception  to  this  rule.  These  are 
manufactured  in  large  well  regulated  breweries  and  are  largely  con- 
sumed by  the  city  population.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
Berlin  white  beer  and  the  so-called  Graetzer  beer  which  is  made  in  the 
province  of  Posen.    As  specialties  in  some  towns  highly  fermented  beers 
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very  rich  in  malt,  are  made  which,  in  part  (as  the  Danzig  ^'  Jopenbier" 
and  the  Bremen  "  Seefahrtsbier")  ai*e  meant  for  export  or  for  use  in 
provisioning  ships,  and  in  part  for  household  and  medicinal  purposes 
(as  the  Brunswick  "  Mumme"). 

Of  the  underfermented  beers  there  are  three  principal  sorts, "  Scbank  ^ 
or  young  beer,  common  lager  beer,  and  the  finer,  stronger,  lager  beers 
(export  beer,  Bock  beer,  Salvator  beer,  Maerzen  beer,  etc.). 

One  hundred  kilograms  of  malt  (used  in  the  manufacture  of  highly 
fermented  beers)  mixed  with  sugar,  sirup  etc.,  produce  from  6  to  18 
hectoliters  of  common  and  from  2^  to  7  hectoliters  of  strong  beer 
(porter,  double  beer,  etc.)/ 

Of  the  underfermented  beers  100  kilograms  of  malt  make  2}  to  5  hec- 
toliters of  good  lager  beer,  4  to  6  of  common  lager,  and  as  much  as  9^ 
of  "  Scbank  "  beer. 

Owiug  to  competition,  domestic  and  foreign,  brewers  were  compelled 
to  drop  their  prices  and,  as  an  offset,  to  lighten  their  beers.  The  fall 
in  prices,  however,  has  been  chiefly  in  the  form  of  larger  discounts  to 
large  buyers.  It  is  also  noted  that  prices  vary  in  the  same  brewery 
according  to  the  amount  ordered,  the  responsibility  of  the  buyer,  com- 
petition, and  the  cost  of  trausx)ortatiou.  Average  prices  were  as  fol- 
lows: In  barrels  of  1  hectoliter,  highly  fermented  beers,  common  sorts, 
6  to  12  marks;  better  sorts  do.,  12  to  18;  Berlin  white  beer,  11  to  15; 
Graetzer,  13 ;  underfermented  Schank,  13  to  17 ;  common  lager,  16  to 
20 ;  better  sorts,  20  to  25, 

The  former  important  exportation  of  bottled  beer  to  Japan  fell  off 
materially,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  breweries  in  that  country. 
The  export  to  France  and  Belgium  also  decreased. 

Since  the  entrance  of  Bremen  into  the  Customs  Union  (Oct.  15, 1888) 
two  breweries  which  manufacture  only  export  beer,  shipped  from  that 
city  45,000  hectoliters  of  beer. 

From  Wilrtemberg  it  is  reported  that  the  decrease  in  beer  produc- 
tion was  due  to  the  good  fruit  year,  wine  being  cheap  and  th^  fruit  crop 
larger  than  it  had  been  since  1847. 

From  Alsace-Lorraine  it  is  reported  that  the  consumption  of  beer  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1888-'8^  was  876,640  hectoliters  against  868,462  hec- 
toliters in  the  preceding  year.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  breweries 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  is  due  to  the  competition  of  better  arranged  brew- 
eries in  Baden  and  Bavaria.  Hop  culture  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the 
district  of  Hagenati  and  on  a  smaller  scale  near  Strassburg,  Oolmar, 
Muelhausen,  Muenster,  Saarburg,  and  Saargeinuend.  In  the  first-men- 
tioned district  2,868  hectares  were  devoted  to  hops  against  2,462  in  the 
preceding  year  when  the  average  production  per  hectare  was  925  kilo- 
grams. 

The  Alsatian  barley  crop  was  very  unsatisfactory  in  1888  as  was  also 
the  French,  the  Hungarian  being  best 
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The  average  price  of  Alsatian  hops  per  100  kilograms  was  90  marks ; 
Bohemian,  225 ;  and  Bavarian,  167.50. 

The  exportation  of  Alsatian  beer  has  year  by  year  decreased,  owing 
to  competition,  the  high  protective  French  duty  and  the  preference  for 
Bavarian  beer  in  France,  which  was  formerly  the  chief  consumer  of  Al- 
satian beer. 

BSBR  BREWING  IN  BAVARIA,  WORTBMBERO,  BADEN,  AND  ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


Breworles. 

Number. 

Malt 
consumed. 

Brown  beer :                      Bavaria  (ealendrr  year  1 888). 

PriT»t«. X , 

4,718 

52 

636 

Heetolitert. 
4, 621, 821 
1  048  161 

Stook  ooinpanieB »«.... 

Communal. 

342.' 476 

White  beer 

5,306 
1,625 

6,012,458 
51,446 

Total 

6,931 

6,063,904 

Prodnotioii  ol  beer:  Hectoliters. 

Brown  beer 13,306,403 

White  beer 213,757 


Total 13,520,160 


Importation  of  beer : 

North  Qerman  States 

Baden,  Wtirtemberg,  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Foreign  countries 


6,384 

33,629 

2,380 


Total. 


42,402 


Exportation  of  beer: 

North  German  States 1,412,863 

Badeo,  Wtlrteraberg,  Alsace-Liorraine 271,919 

Foreign  oonntries 175,822 

Total 1,860,604 


Marks. 

Beer  tax 36,506,245 

Export  rebate 4,719,518 


Tax  on  imported  Qerman  beer. 
Duty 


31,7^6,727 

130,050 

11,724 


Total  revenne  from  beer 31,928,501 

Detached  parts  of  Bavaria  (in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar  and  the  Duchy  of 
Coburg-Gotha) : 

Brown  beer  breweries  (private,  8 ;  commercial,  10 ;  18) : 

Heotolitors. 

Malt  consumed 2,235 

Beer  production 5,631 

196A— No.  120 11 
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WUriemherg  (fiscal  year  April  1,  1888,  to  Apnl  I,  1889). 

Private  breweries 5,285 

Professional  breweries 2,383 

Amonnt  of  malt  ased,  772,586  (100  kilograms);  amoant  of  malt  surrogates  used, 
2,936  (100  kilograms).  Of  the  surrogates,  2,924  (100  kilograms)  were  rice,  and  12(100 
kilograms)  colors. 

Beer  produced :  HeotoUtera. 

Highly  fermented  (obergahriges) 107,771 

Under  fermented  (nntergahriges) 3,046,740 

Total , 3,163,511 

lUrka. 

Beer  tax 7,769.612 

Export  rebate 135,898 

7,623.714 

Tax  on  imported  German  beer  and  malt 183, 9T3 

Daty  on  foreign  beer 57,608 

Total  re^enae  from  beer 7.865,495 

Baden  {tax  year  December  1,  1887,  to  November  30,  1888), 

At  the  close  of  the  tax  year  l887-'88,  there  were  on  hand  1,958  barrels  with  a  total 
contents  of  27,057  hectoliters.    Amoant  of  beer  produced,  1,508,704  hectoliters. 

Marks. 

Beer  tax 4,827,854 

Rebates 315,457 

4,512,397 

Tax  on  imported  German  beer 466, 5?8 

Duty  on  foreign  beer  in  Imperial  fiscal  year  1888-^69 11, 506 

Total  revenue 4,990,431 

Alsace-Lorraine  (fiscal  year  April  1,  1888  to  March  31,  1889). 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  in  towns  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  in  the 
country  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  together  two  hundred  and  thirty  breweries.  Of 
these,  during  the  year,  only  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  were  in  operation,  of  which 
fifteen  produced  highly  fermented,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  other  beers. 
Twenty-one  of  these  breweries  produced  "  thin  beer"  at  a  lower  tax  rate. 

Production  of  Beer :  Ilectcllie«. 

Highly  fermented  (obergahriges) 13,530 

Under  fermented  (untergahriges) 714,076 

Thin  beer 31,652 

Total 759,258 

Beer  importation : 

Other  parts  of  Germany 226,9^ 

Foreign  countries 1,758 

Total 228,723 

Beer  exportation 111,341 
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Bereniie  from  beer  tax :  Marki. 

At  the  rate  of  2.30  marks  per  hectoliter 1,651,848 

At  the  rate  of  0.58  marks  per  hectoliter 18,275 

1,070,123 
Export  rebate 856,086 

1,414,037^ 

Tax  on  imported  German  beer • 522,019 

Datyon  foreign  beer 10,554 

Brewery  license 6,449 

Total  rerenne  from  beer 1,953,059 

Froduotion  of  beer  in  Germany, 


jnsoalyear. 


1872 

1OT8 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877-'78 

ia78-»7» 

187»-'80 

1880-'81 

1881-'82 , 

l88J-'« 

188»-*M , 

1884-^85 

l88&-'88 

188S-'87 

1887-^88 

1888-'89 

Average , 


Brew-tax 
district 


HeeUMtert, 
16, 102, 170 
10,664,003 
20,404.014 
21.368,228 
20,873,370 
20,360,401 
20.371,025 
10, 084, 613 
21, 136, 031 
21.315.082 
22,118,180 
23,301,010 
24,618.427 
24,200.680 
26i566,546 
27,475,846 
28,666.675 


22,270,037 


Bavaria. 


HeetoUtert. 

10,00'  136 

11.26  08 

12.07  60 

12. 08  110 
12,34  53 
12.20  77 
12,12  83 
12, 15  32 
11. 82  64 
12, 34  74 
12, 11  07 
12,26  12 
12,60  28 
12,66  m 
13.00  37 
13, 70  117 
13, 52  01 


12.311.860 


Wdrtein- 
berg. 


3,466,545 


Baden. 


1. 170, 376 


Lorraine. 


HBetoKUrt. 
812,454 
087,752 
880.101 
763.313 
706,604 
803,136 
787,005 
788,642 
082,650 
041,863 
815.63] 
823,826 
801. 717 
600,718 
710,207 
778,413 
750,258 


814.781 


TotaL 


SeetoKtert. 
32.044,700 
86,088.553 
88, 103. 874 
88^035,530 
88,857,073 
88,260,023 
87. 434, 638 
87. 183, 076 
38^407,106 
80,035,473 
30, 250, 448 
40, 785, 208 
42,287.074 
41, 770, 311 
44.088,200 
47.001.628 
47,602,030 


40,052,400 


Production  and  um  of  hoer  in  Germany  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg, 


Fisealyear. 


Amoont 
prodnced. 


Import. 


Export. 


Amonnt  consumed. 


TotaL 


Per  head 
of  iMpu- 
lation. 


1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877-'78 

1878-'70 

18T0-'80 

1886-'81 

l«81-'82 

1882-'83 

1803-'84 

1884.'85 

l«8S-'86 

l«86-'87 

1887.'88 

1888-'80 

Average 


83.544.700 
37,684,386 
38.887,530 
38, 606, 078 
30,507,897 
38,021,012 
38;  810, 738 
37,243,030 
38. 572, 121 
30,100,178 
30, 323, 008 
40, 878, 112 
42.373.686 
41. 857. 098 
45, 068, 030 
47, 094, 377 
47, 606, 195 


HeetoUtera. 
67.446 
70.383 
106,424 
128.105 
141,507 
123,624 
111,006 
03. 052 
100,086 
102. 842 
107,681 
116. 818 
112.430 
111,319 
135. 164 
142.422 
165.030 


HeetoUtert. 

317,229 

311. 741 

344. 701 

416. 106 

614, 423 

707, 671 

725,264 

724. 231 

889,817 

1, 023, 580 

1,034.002 

1, 123. 372 

1, 200. 000 

1,249.697 

1, 070, 003 

1, 064, 236 

947,128 


HeetolUere. 
33, 284. 917 
87. 449, 028 
38, 640, 172 
39, 317, 077 
39, 034, 081 
38, 336, 965 
38, 196. 570 
36. 612. 751 
37. 783. 290 
38.188,440 
38, 306, 747 
89,865,558 
41.286.026 
40.718,720 
44. 132. 201 
46. 172, 563 
46.915.006 


Litere. 
81.7 
90.6 
92.6 
93.3 
91.6 
88.7 
87.4 
82.8 
84.6 
84.9 
84.8 
87.5 
90.0 
88.0 
94.6 
98.0 
97.0 


40,363,008 


113. 710 


809.727 


39.667.060 


88.4 
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G&rtnan 

revemte  from  ihe  leer  tax. 

Fiscal  year. 

Brew-tax 
dlatriot 

Bavaria. 

WiiTtem. 
berg. 

Baden. 

Altaoe- 
Lorraine. 

TotaL 

1872 .' 

1^          MX) 
1^           100 
If           (00 

n        m 
u        too 

If           100 

If        too 

17  too 

If         roo 

If           !00 

18  100 
2C           too 

21  «0 

22  00 
2a           100 
2fl           4)0 
26           Wi 

MarkM. 
17, 148, 500 
18,608,400 
18,888,900 
19,433,000 
19,902,700 
19,921,800 
19,004,000 
21. 474, 700 
28,789,800 
30,124,900 
28,971.000 
29.143,400 
29,077,100 
30,082,200 
80,074.900 
82,298,000 
31,928,600 

MarkM. 
5,487,600 
6,007.100 
5.240,000 
6, 140,  700 
6,737.600 
6,565,900 
4, 815, 900 
6,216,600 
5,732,000 
7,403,000 
7,200,900 
7,322,300 
7,282,800 
7,021.200 
8,134,000 
8,759,600 
7,866,600 

MarkM. 
2,109,300 
2,651,800 
2,5f^  100 
2,4<     MM) 
2,4]     m 
2,55     m 
2,41      MM) 

2,4'i    roo 
3,2C    roo 

8,9C      MM) 
3,8f     m 
3,M     m 

4,  Of    m 

4,11      too 
4.82      KM) 
4,8S      KM) 
4,98      10<) 

m 
m 
NH) 
[00 
LOO 
MM) 

no 
too 
too 

00 

too 

MM) 

w 
too 

!00 
00 

Markt. 

40, 521. 900 

1873 

45,704,000 
40!  807, 400 

1874 

1876 

47,590  000 

1876 

48. 245. 000 

1877-78 

48.080,300 
40,490.800 

1878-79 

1879-'80 

48.550,500 
58.842,800 

1880-'81 

1881-82 

02,295,000 
61, 276, 400 

1882-'83 

1883-'84 

02,044,900 

1884-'86 

64. 017, 400 

1886-'80 

04,879,300 

188e-*87 

08,837.200 

1887-88 

73,010,100 
73,383,000 

1888-'89 

ATf^nMM  .............. 

90,067,900 

26^099,500 

0,642.000 

8,806,200 

1,595,000 

50,000,200 

BrewerieB  within  the  hrew-tax  dUtriot  (which  does  not  include  Bavaria,  WOrimiberg,  Badem, 

and  AUaee- Lorraine), 


State. 


Fmsssia  and  Hohen- 

zollem 

Saxony 

Heesen 

Mecklenborg 

Tbaringia 

Oldenbnrff 

Branswick 

Anhalt 

Luobeok , 

Bremen 

Hamborg 

Total 

In  the  year  1887- 88 

Loienborg 


City. 


3,437 

228 

157 

HI 

217 

10 

40 

67 

26 

18 

20 


4,811 
4,846 


18 


Coon- 
try. 


8,838 

668 

108 

209 

868 

82 

89 

17 


6,800 
6,940 


11 


TotaL 


7,300 

770 

206 

410 

1,076 

92 

79 

74 

83 

18 

29 


10,  111 
10.386 


24 


Grain 
oaeddOO 

kilo- 
grama). 


4,130,500 

018,381 

210,461 

02.030 

412, 174 

20,089 

83,047 

60.998 

18,860 

19,029 

63,487 


6,783,498 
5.508,908 


22,407 


MaltBor- 
rogates 

need  (100 

kilo- 
grams). 


88,091 

3,824 

1,118 

940 

401 

378 

441 

490 

0T7 

1,070 

1,937 


49,628 
48,812 


High  fer- 
mented. 


HeetoUUn. 

6^782,804 

1,881,035 

1.880 

128,129 

807.014 

83,173 

24,830 

92,428 

80,726 

12,088 

90,290 


8,890,000 
8.608,919 


1,864 


Under /er- 
mented. 


BtetoliterM. 

14.807.908 

2.015,132 

013,044 

256,443 

4,050,873 

99,424 

385,421 

200,001 

57,288 

92,391 

214, 474 


20,259,009 
18, 971, 927 


91,892 


TotaL 


HeetoKUTt. 

20,150.272 

3,890,787 

014,433 

884,572 

1«  958, 487 

132,597 

410,257 

299.089 

93,983 

lOf,  174 

310, 704 


28,056,075 
27,475,840 


03,256 


SUta. 


Brew^tax. 


Inoome. 


Bzport 
rebate. 


Bemainder. 


Additional 

entrance 

doty.* 


Additional 

onstoma. 

duty. 


Total  in- 
come ftom 
boer. 


Prossia  and  Hohenzollem 

Saxony  

Hessen 

Mecklenburg 

TbnriDgia 

Oldenburg 

Brnnswiok 

Anbalt 

Lnebeok 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Total 

In  the  year  1887-'88 

Lorenburg 


MofrkM. 

10,908^066 

2,020,357 

871,199 

268,270 

1,600,722 

110,008 

887,539 

385.630 

79^728 

89,234 


MofrkM. 

238,909 

07 

20,038 

709 

2,317 

441 

4,023 


4,290 
9,041 
9,083 


MarkM. 

10,009,740 

2,020,100 

851. 101 

267,607 

1.058,606 

110, 107 

882,010 

286.630 

75,438 

80,198 

220,040 


MarkM. 

MarkM. 

741,477 

103,017 

1,010,287 

450.780 

00,825 

282 

18,589 

8,721 

891,686 

4,481 

2,999 

81 

570 

41 

08 

27 

8,819 

1,817 

7,058 

19,453 

07,910 

87,719 

MarkM. 
17,674.840 

4, 087. 163 
947,718 
274,877 

2,554,631 
110,197 
833,537 
236,625 
85,069 
107.299 
325.675 


23,407.472 
22,456,842 


290,018 
440,001 


28,117,464 
32,008,781 


2,840,732 
2,600,009 


087,326 
019,003 


20.045,511 
26^128,393 


87,041 


8,984 


88,967 


0,105 


1,372 


01,484 


*  On  importations  from  Bavaria,  etc 

W.  H.  Edwabbs, 
United  States  Consul ate-Geneeai.,  Consul- General 

Berlin^  June  30, 1890. 
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BBPOET  BY  OONSTrL-GBNBRAL  BDWABDS. 

Dnring  the  period  covered  by  the  following  report  (the  fiscal  year 
ended  March  31, 1889)  three  emperors  reigned  in  Berlin. 

For  the  sufferers  from  the  floods  in  the  spring  of  1838  the  central 
relief  committee,  under  the  presidency  of  the  mayor  of  Berlin,  ac- 
knowledged the  receipt,  in  total,  of  3,465,763  marks,  of  which  Berlin 
contributed  1,200,000  marks.  Of  this  sum  3,222,663  marks  were  act- 
uaUy  distributed. 

The  city  limits  were  not  extended  during  the  year  reported. 

The  imperial  law  of  June  14, 1888,  went  into  effect  October  1, 1888. 
By  this  law  all  political  communities  which  support  free  schools  receive 
quarterly  in  advance  fiom  the  State  treasury  for  every  teacher  of  the 
first  class  at  the  rate  of  400  marks  pa:  annum,  for  other  teachers  at  the 
rate  of  200  marks,  for  female  teachers  at  the  rate  of  150  marks,  for  every 
assistant  teacher  at  the  rate  of  100  marks.  From  this  source  the  city 
of  Berlin  for  the  half  year  from  October  1, 1888,  to  March  31, 1889, 
received  286,950  marks.  By  the  law  of  March  31,  1889,  this  State 
allowance  was  increased  to  500  marks  for  first-class  teachers  and  to  300 
marks  for  other  regular  teachers,  the  law  going  into  force  April  1, 1889. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1888,  a  law  was  passed  for  the  improvement  of 
the  rivers  Oder  and  Spree  and  3,200,000  marks  were  appropriated  for  im- 
proving the  river  Spree  within  the  city  limits  and  as  far  as  its  junction 
with  the  Havel. 

The  round  amount  paid  by  street-car  companies  for  use  of  the  streets, 
avenues  and  squares  was  892,000  marks. 

While  the  population  increased  56,500,  the  number  of  rented  dwell- 
ings increased  15,908,  the  average  value  of  the  new  dwellings  being 
868  marks.  The  average  value  of  all  dwellings  was  652  marks,  10  marks 
higher  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  unoccupied  dwell- 
ings was  8,516  with  an  average  value  of  558  marks. 

According  to  the  i)olice  registers  during  the  year  1888  the  Berlin 
hotels  sheltered  418,473  visitors,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
7.7  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  population  was  3.99  per  cent.  The 
municipal  accounts  at  the  end  of  March,  1889,  showed  a  balance  of 
4,940,501  marks. 

The  excess  in  receipts  over  the  estimates  in  the  separate  municipal 
iadostries  were  as  follows: 

Gm  works 940,726 

Waterworks 229,168 

Cattle  market 222,582 

Canalizaiion 192,885.5 
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The  receipts  from  the  tax  office  were  1,746,543  markfi  above  the  esti- 
mates. 

The  total  mnnicipal  debt  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  (March  31, 
1889)  was  185,256,137  marks  (about  $44,000,000).  In  the  way  of  assets 
the  city  has  159,110,725  marks  invested  in  the  mnnicipalindastries, 
which  leaves  the  actual  surplus  of  debt  only  26,145,411  marks  (a  little 
more  than  96,000,000).  Three  new  market-houses  were  opened  during 
the  year. 

G[?here  were  no  important  exhibitions  within  the  fiscal  year,  though 
for  the  exhibition  of  devices  for  the  prevention  of  accidents,-  which  was 
open  during  the  summer  of  1889, 100,000  marks  was  contributed  by  the 
city,  and  gas  and  water  supplied  free.  The  meetings  of  the  seventh 
international  congress  of  Americanists  were  held  in  the  city  hall.  The 
*^  Urania"  company  which  has  erected  in  the  Exhibition  Park  what  is 
known  as  a  scientific  theater  cousistingpf  an  astronomical  observatory, 
physical  cabinet,  etc.,  where  science  is  taught  in  a  practical  and  popu- 
lar form,  was  promised  for  the  year  1889-^90,  6,000  marks  from  the  city 
treasury  in  return  for  which  entrance  was  to  be  free  for  pupils  of  the 
city  high  schools,  girls'  schools,  district  and  industrial  schools. 

The  six  municipal  normal  clocks  without  exception  kept  good  time 
during  the  year  reported.  The  clocks  at  the  Potsdam  Gate,  the  Mon- 
bijou  place,  and  the  Spittelmarkt  each  only  once  was  more  than  a  sec- 
ond wrong.  This  happened  twice  with  the  clock  on  the  Kammergericht 
(court)  building,  and  four  times  with  the  clock  in  the  Hackesches  Markt. 
The  clock  at  the  Oranienburg  Oate  stopped  twice  during  the  night,  and 
during  the  time  from  May  1  to  May  15  by  a  mistake  was  two  seconds 
too  fast.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  it  showed  the  right  time  to  within 
a  second.  During  the  business  year  1888  there  were  forty-two  public 
and  thirty- two  secret  plenary  sittings  of  the  city  council,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  other  sittings. 

Capital  and  debt^^At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1888-^89,  there 
was  still  on  hand  from  the  proceeds  of  the  1886  3^  per  cent.  37,354,000 
marks  loan,  11 ,388,680.72  marks  in  the  city  treasury.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  2,137,445.66  marks  were  still  in  the  treasury. 

The  expenditure  is  accounted  for  as  follows : 

For  oity  industries,  etc. 

Marks. 

Canalization 2,606,000.00 

Extension  of  water  works 774,300.00 

Erection  of  market  haUs 1,426,454.88 

Total 4,800,754.88 

For  other  purposes. 

Building  of  high  schools 2,289,664.29 

Enlarging  the  idiot  asylum  at  Dalldorf 95,455.29 

building  an  asylum  for  roofless  uight  wanderers 23,806.01 

building  a  hospital  and  infirmary 816,374.29 

new  police  buildings 1,330,742,58 
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21mtYb. 
chort  legacy 

366,086.04 

366,210.62 

8.15 

322,729.54 

10,S>7.58 

:..  452,085.16 

broadening  the  new  Friedrich  street  and  laying  ont  the  Kaiser 

WUhelm  street 402,062.84 

Street  mproTements  in  consequence  of  the  bnilding  of  the  city 

(eleyated)  railway 34,397.79 

Total 4,450,480.18 

Total  city  indnstries 4,800,754.88 

Grand  total 9.251.235.06 

The  total  city  debt  on  March  30,  1881),  was,  as  already  stated, 
185,256,137.30  marks,  which  may  be  itemized  as  follows : 

Marks. 

H  per  cent,  loan  of  1828 1,579,050.00 

4  per  cent.  loan  of  1866 6,247,950.00 

4  per  cent,  loan  of  1875 16,559,400,00 

4  percent,  loan  of  1876 26,304,000.00 

4 per  cent,  loan  of  1878 31,218,200.00 

4  per  cent,  loan  of  1882 44,080,000.00 

3i percent,  loan  of  1886 37,354,000.00 

163,342,600.00 

Loan  from  imperial  fnnds  at  4i  per  cent 21^,753,000.00 

Dne  on  property  purchased  for  commuDal  purposes 300, 000. 00 

187,395,600.00 
Less  the  face  valne  of  the  balance  on  hand  of  the  loan  of  1886,  act- 
ual value  2,137,446.66  marks 2,139,462.70 

Total  liabilities  of  the  city  o£  Berlin 185,256,137.30 

The  assets  were  as  follows : 

Marks. 

Gas-works 10,360,790.00 

Water-works 35,941,609.68 

Canalisation 72.362,101.58 

Cattle  market  and  slaughter-house 11,477,087.00 

liaiket  halls 16,762,524.39 

146,904.112.65 
Profits,  which  at  end  of  1867  had  been  invested  in  the  gas-works. ..  9, 309, 000. 00 
Advanced  fit)m  city  treasury  to  pay  gas-works^  loan  of  1869 2, 897, 613. 00 

Total  assets  of  the  city  of  Berlin 159.110,725.65 

Net  Uabilities  at  end  of  fiscal  year  1888-^89 26, 145,411.05 

NetUabilities  at  end  of  fiscal  year  1887-'88 22,113,301.71 

Increase  in  fiscal  yearl888-'89 4,032,109.94 
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The  expenses  of  the  city  administratioii  were  as  follows: 

ICaricfl. 

Members  of  the  magistracy 198,700.00 

Technical  assistance 7,623.00 

Bureau  and  treasury  clerks 1,351,816.90 

Other  clerks 600,195.85 

Tax  collectors 514,753.28 

City  sergeants,  work-house  overseers,  messengers,  and  servants 345, 725. 71 

3,018,814.74 

Remanerations,  pensions,  etc 1,644,647.90 

Total  of  personal  expenses 4,663,462.64 

Other  expenses 1,004,451.73 

Total 5,667,914.37 

Total  of  receipts 662,507.86 

Excess  of  expenses 5,045,406.51 

The  fluaucial  condition  of  the  city  at  the  close  of  the  year  (March  31, 
1889)  was  considered  very  satisfactory,  the  surplus  for  the  year,  as 
shown  by  the  reports  of  the  city  treasury,  being  4,940,501.14  marks, 

Marks. 

Total  receipts 68,086,503.19 

Total  outlays 63,183,825.13 

Excess  of  receipts 4,902,678.06 

Balance  on  hand  from  1887-'88 3,797,481.06 

Total 8,700,159.12 

Amounts  due  March  31,  1889 3,759,667.98 

Balance  on  hand,  as  shown  above 4,940,501.14 

Of  the  above  receipts  the  following  net  amounts  were  derived  from 
taxation : 

Marks. 

House  and  rent  tax 18,028,652.01 

Dog-tax 258,606.97 

Communal  income-tax 14,655,3*427.96 

Brewing-malt  tax 509,672.87 

Peddler-tax 4a50 

Total 33,452,308.31 

Sanitary  matters. — As  usual,  during  the  year  reported  more  deaths 
were  due  to  consumption  than  to  any  other  cause.  The  total  number 
of  deaths  in  the  city  of  Berlin  from  this  disease  was  4,253,  or  14.51  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  number.  Twenty-four  and  twenty-seven  hundredths 
per  cent  of  all  the  deaths  were  due  to  consumption  and  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  breast,  throat,  and  wind-pipe,  and  13.32  per  oent.  to 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  From  infectious  diseases 
there  were  1,018  deaths  from  diphtheria,  389  from  whooping-oough,  270 
from  measles,  188  from  abdominal  typhus,  146  from  scarlet  fever,  and 
55  frt)m  scarlet  diphtherial  82  from  quinsy,  72  from  syphilis^  67  frY>m 
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St.  Antbony^s  fire,  67  from  pas-poisoning,  23  from  dysentery,  chicken- 
pox  4.  From  this  list  the  absence  of  small-pox  is  notable.  This  is 
beyond  doubt  due  to  the  thorough  and  compulsory  system  of  vaccina- 
tion which  obtains  in  Oermany.  The  total  number  of  registered  deaths 
from  accident  or  murder  was  354;  the  number  of  discovered  suicides 
was  405. 

As  usual,  there  were  more  deaths  of  small  children  during  the  hot 
months.  The  city  death-rate  during  the  year  ended  March  31, 1880, 
was  as  as  follows:  July  22.65,  September  22.24,  August  22.12,  January 
20.89,  March  20.33,  November  19.87,  February  19.78,  June  19.65,  May 
19.G2,  April  19.42,  October  19.11,  andDecember  only  18.81  per  thousand 
of  the  population. 

Bath-houses. — The  city  owned  eleven  river  bath-houses  and  swimming 
basins.  During  the  season  (June  1  to  September  30)  523,616  baths  were 
taken,  of  which  number  268,260  were  free ;  the  city  providing  for  those 
unable  to  pay.  The  receipts  amounted  to  17,121.70  marks ;  an  average 
price  per  bath  (255,356  paid  baths)  being  little  more  than  1^  cents. 

The  number  of  male  bathers  was  365,012 ;  of  female  bathers,  158,604. 
The  expenses  amounted  to  26,463  marks. 

Of  the  "  people^s  baths,"  which  received  municipal  aid,  reports  were 
rather  unfavorable.  The  bath-house  in  the  Oranienburger  suburb,  dur- 
ing the  year  was  visited  by  84,105  bathers,  of  whom  62,296  were  male. 
The  bath-house  <'  Old  and  New  Koelln  "  was  visited  by  91,967  bathers, 
of  whom  67,536  were  males. 

Folice. — With  the  exception  of  the  police  commission  for  improvement 
of  streets  (which  is  under  the  control  of  the  lord  mayor  and  whose  en- 
tire expenses  are  paid  from  the  city  treasury),  the  entire  police  service 
is  under  the  management  of  the  royal  police  presidency.  The  city,  how- 
ever,  pays  all  except  the  personal  expenses  (salaries,  etc.)  of  the  local 
police  administration.  The  amount  paid  from  the  city  treasury  for  police 
guardianship  was  1,479,859.29  marks.  There  were  stationed  within  the 
city  limits  312  watchmen  and  3,149  policemen  on  foot  and  18  watchmen 
and  220  policemen  mounted,  a  total  of  3,699  men,  208  men  more  than  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Ftoiection  against  diseases  of  animals. — During  the  year  1888  10,257.50 
marks  were  paid  out  as  indemnification  for  21  horses  (three-fourths  of 
the  assessed  value)  killed  by  police  order  on  account  of  glanders.  To 
cover  this  outlay  owners  of  horses  in  the  city  (there  were  £i5,164  horses) 
were  assessed  40  pfennigs  per  horse. 

On  November  1, 1888,  there  were  in  the  city  4,290  cattle,  but  none 
were  killed  during  the  year  on  account  of  lung  diseases. 

Mortgages. — At  the  close  of  the  year  1888  the  Berlin  Mortgage  Insti- 
tute had  made  loans  on  1,357  pieces  of  real  estate,  an  increase  of  6  over 
the  number  at  the  end  of  1887.  Altogether  since  the  opening  of  the 
institute  there  have  been  issued  on  1,357  pieces  of  real  estate  mortgages 
as  follows :    12,296,400  marks  at  3^  per  cent.,  20,562,300  marks  at  4  per 
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cent.,  44,807,100  marks  at  4}  per  cent.,  and  9,491,100  marks  at  5  per  cent. 
At  the  end  of  1888  mortgages  were  beld  to  the  extent  of  55,101,600 
marks,  bearing  interest  as  follows :  12,017,400  marks  at  3^  per  cent, 
16,235,400  marks  at  4  per  cent.,  23,139,900  marks  at  ^  per  cent,  and 
3,708,900  marks  at  5  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1888  the  reserve 
tnnd  amounted  to  4,071,681.43  marks. 

Population. — According  to  oflftcial  figures  the  population  of  the  city 
of  Berlin  increased  from  418,690  (inclusive  of  the  garrison  of  18,668  men) 
in  1850  to  493,394  (inclusive  of  the  garrison  of  18,027  men)  in  1860, 
774,503  (inclusive  of  the  garrison  of  16,285  men)  in  1870, 1,123,749  (in- 
elusive  of  the  garrison  of  20,293  men)  in  1880,  and  1,470,230  (inclusive 
of  the  garrison  of  20,595  men)  at  the  close  of  the  year  1888. 

Street  cleaning.— The  cost  of  removing  the  snow  from  the  streets  was 
as  follows : 


Marks. 

1879 680,200 

1880 82,541 

18dl 174,406 

1882-'83 105,370 

1883-'84 25,050 


l£ftrk«. 

1884-^85 118,242 

1885-^86 292,086 

1886-'^ 213,084 

1887-^88 454,879 

188&-'89 379,869 


During  the  same  period  the  wages  for  additional  laborers  was : 


Marks. 

1879 V 228,531 

1880 51,386 

1881 65,868 

1882-^83 33,832 

1883-^84 8,625 


Marks. 

1884-'85 38,435 

188^86 97,790 

1886-'87 66,544 

1887-'88 164,897 

1888-'89 106,223 


The  average  cost  of  removing  the  snow  during  the  ten  years  above 
alluded  to  was  262,572  marks,  and  the  average  annual  cost  of  wages  for 
additional  laborers  was  86,213  marks.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
(March  31, 1889)  the  street  area  which  required  regular  cleaning  was, 
streets,  4,615,047  square  meters  j  sidewalks,  3,129,646.    Total,  7,744,693. 

The  area  cleaned  daily  was  2,825,409  square  meters. 

Good  paving  can  naturally  be  cleaned  better  and  more  easily  than 
bad.  Hence  the  increase  of  good  pavements  is  desirable  from  an  eco- 
nomic stand-point. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  area  of  good  pavement  was  increased 
163,600  square  meters,  so  that  the  total  was  brought  up  to  1,488,000 
square  meters. 

The  increase  in  wood  paving  was  small,  amounting  to  only  2,280  sqn^*e 
meters,  the  total  area  of  wood  pavements  being  advanced  to  75,928 
square  meters.  Eighty-six  thousand,  three  hundred  and  forty  square 
meters  of  asphalt  were  finished  during  the  year  reported.  So  that  on 
April  1, 1889,  there  were  567,905  square  meters  of  asphalt  pavement  in 
Berlin. 
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Employed  in  this  department  were  bIx  over-inspectors  and  twenty-one 
inspectors.    Their  salaries  were  as  follows : 

OYer-inspectors : 

2,  at2,700iiiark8 J636.60 

2,  at  2, 500  marks 595.00 

1,  at  2, 400  marks 571.20 

1,  at  2.160  marks 514.08 

InspeotoTs : 

8,  at  1,830  marks 435.54 

8,  at  1,680  marks 399.65 

8,  at  1,500 marks 357.00 

The  over-inspectors  and  inspectors  in  addition  to  the  above  received 
from  180  to  240  marks  each  for  performing  functioDS  as  officials  of  the 
commission  for  the  improvement  of  streets.  The  inspectors  also  re- 
ceived theur  uniforms  free.  The  nnmber  of  workmen  employed  and  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  per  day  were  as  follows : 

Conts. 

84  master  work-men  at  3.50  marks 83 

434  laborers  at  3  marks 71 

70    laborers  at  2.50  marks 60 

65  aspbalt  laborers  at  1.50  marks 36 

2  roadlaborers  at  2  marks 48 

Of  the  laborers  there  are  two  classes^  one  receiving  3  marks  per  day 
and  one  2.50  marks.  The  latter  consists  of  new  employes  who,  after  a 
service  of  one  or  one  and  a  half  years^  are  advanced  to  the  higher  class. 
The  laborers  receive  working  clothes  free,  in  case  of  sickness  receive 
half  pay,  and  are  also  paid  for  Sandays  and  holidays. 

Assistance  was  rendered  to  sick  employ^  in  one  hundred  and  seventy 
cases  to  the  total  amoant  of  3,785  marks  daring  the  year. 

The  following  annual  pensions  were  also  paid  to  old  workmen  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  their  service: 

Marks. 

10  to  15  years.. 400 

15  to  20  years 450 

20  to  25  years 500 

25  to  30  years 550 

30  years  and  upwards 600 

During  the  year  reported  there  were  11  pensioners ;  2  at  600,  4  at 
550, 1  at  500,  and  4  at  400  marks. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  tools  and  utensils  was 
55,969  marks. 

In  addition  to  a  great  number  of  small  articles,  the  following  articles 
were  purchased  during  the  year : 

Piassava  brooms 16,484 

Piassava  roUers 421 

Flatsbovels 707 

Large  iron  shovels 400 

Broom-bandies 1,350 

Shovel-bandies 450 

Drag-handlee 200 

Hoe-handles 400 


Wooden  snow-pushers 

Two-wheeled  iron  carts 

Rnbber  scrapers^  new 

56 

6 

235 

Rubber  scrapers,  repaired 

AVater-closet  brushes , .  . 

228 
150 

Surinklincr  cans ---- 

35 

Mattocks 

100 

Cast-iron  manure-boxes 

30 
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The  ase  of  birch  brooma  has  decreased  year  by  year  from  29,298 
brooms  in  1879  to  3,685  brooms  in  1888-'&9.  The  materials  used  were 
(for  sprinkling  bridges  and  asphalt  streets) :  6,604  cubic  meters  of  saad, 
and  for  general  purposes,  33,311  kilograms  of  disinfecting  powder,  4,727 
meters  of  hemp  hose,  and  59,038  kilograms  of  sprinkling  salt  The 
heavy  use  of  sand  and  salt  was  during  the  winter,  while  the  hose  and 
disinfecting  powder  were  required  during  the  summer.  Forty-two 
sweeping-machines  (2  for  each  district)  were  in  use  during  the  year. 
The  supplying  with  horses  and  drivers,  as  well  as  the  keeping  of  the 
machines,  was  given  out  to  contractors  at  the  rate  of  6  marks  for  each 
work-day.  Bepnirs  on  the  machines  are  made  by  the  contractors  at 
their  own  expense.  The  average  cleaning  capacity  per  machine  was 
about  6,400  square  meters  per  hour.  It  is  calculated  that  this  machine 
labor  costs  one-sixth  as  much  as  the  same  work  would  cost  if  done  by 
hand.  According  to  a  new  contract  which  terminates  March  31, 1894, 
in  consideration  of  an  annual  payment  by  the  city  of  378,160  marks, 
the  contractors  are  bound  to  remove  the  refuse  and  filth,  which  has 
first  been  gathered  in  piles,  from  the  streets. 

In  like  manner  the  price  for  cartingaway  the  snow  has  also  increased. 
After  April  1, 1888,  from  2.25  to  2.50  marks  was  paid  for  each  load  of 
two  cubic  meters.  In  1888-^89,  97,969  loads  of  refuse  were  removed 
from  the  streets,  in  addition  to  175,256  loads  of  snow. 

In  general  all  streets  were  regularly  sprinkled  twice  a  day ;  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares  and  squares  throe  or  four  times.  The  sprinkling 
period  was  from  April  1,  to  October  31.  For  this  work  the  contiractors 
received  220,206  marks,  an  average  of  7  marks  per  day  for  each  wagon. 
The  sprinklers  were  used  on  169  days,  the  rain  on  45  days  rendering 
their  use  unnecessary. 

The  number  and  size  of  the  wagons  was  as  follows :  Holding  1,000 
liters,  18;  1,250,  28;  1,500,  99;  2,000.  2.    Total,  147  wagons. 

The  amount  of  water  used  for  sprinkling  the  streets  was  719,494 
cubic  meters. 

Public  water-closets. — ^There  were  in  use  during  the  year  124  public 
watei"  closets,  with  accommodations  for  540  persons.  Of  these,  3  were 
for  women,  and  1  for  boys  and  girls. 

Gleaning  of  the  street-car  tranche. — For  the  cleaning  and  sprinkling  of 
those  parts  of  the  streets  occupied  by  street  railways,  the  companies, 
by  contract,  are  responsible.  By  agreement,  however,  the  city  has 
undertaken  this  responsibility,  and  in  the  fiscal  year  reported  received 
for  this  service  from  the  street-car  companies  the  sum  of  101,410 
marks. 

Total  expenses  and  receipts. — In  the  fiscal  year  1888-'89,  the  total  ex- 
penses of  the  street-cleaning  department  were : 

lUrkB. 

Wag6B...-.' 805,256.00 

Uniformg 11,538.30 

Toole,  materials,  ©to 186,749.27 
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Marks. 

Cwrilng  away 760,362.93 

Sprinkling 221,294.00 

Depots  for  snpplieA 5,067.94 

PabliocloseU 5,331.04 

Miacellaneons 10,602.40 

Total 2,006,221.98 

Total  receipts 110,776.95 

Market  halls. — ^Daring  the  year  1888-9  eight  market  halls  belonging 
to  the  city  were  oi>en. 
These  were  valaed  as  follows : 

Ifftrki. 

Central  market  hall 5,094,611.69 

Market  hall— 

No.  n 3,098,794.05 

No.  ni 1,515,984.37 

No.  IV 2,050,881.79 

No.  V 356,428.17 

No.  VI 1,190,255.56 

No.  Vn 1,728,016.43 

No.  VIII 1,496,192.98 

Directors' office 3,129.71 

Total  16,534,294.75 

Cattle  market  and  slaughter-house. — The  prices  charged  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Standing  room  (not  per  day  or  nighty  but  paid  only  once)  for  cattle, 
1  mark  each;  swine,  30  pfennige;  calves, 25;  sheep,  7.  Weighing  cat- 
cle,  20  pfennige;  swine  and  calves,  10;  sheep,  2. 

Slaughtering  prices  were:  Gattle,  1.30  marks  each;  swine,  70  plen- 
nige ;  calves,  40 ;  sheep,  20. 

Official  inspection  of  meat :  Oattle,  20  pfennige  each ;  swine  (incla- 
give  of  microscopic  examination),  80  pfennige  each ;  calves  and  sheep, 
10  pfennige  each. 

Day  wages  of  employes  ranged  from  2.50  to  3  marks,  though  most  of 
the  men  were  paid  in  proportion  to  the  work  done. 

The  receipts  in  1888-^  were : 

Harks. 

Cattle  market 2,401,559 

Slaaghter-houee 692,552 

iDspection  of  meat  at  slaughter-house 518,662 

InspectioQof  meat  in  the  city  (imported  meat) 210,544 

Of  the  receipts  from  the  cattle  market  536,682.23  marks  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  city  treasury  as  net  surplus. 

The  surplus  from  the  slaughter- house  was  placed  in  reserve  for  the 
abatement  of  the  slaughter  fees. 

In  like  manner,  in  accordance  with  the  Prussian  law  of  March  18, 
1868,  and  its  amendment  of  March  9, 1881,  the  surplus  firom  the  inspec- 
tion of  meat  was  placed  in  reserve  for  the  reduction  of  the  inspection 
fees. 
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Of  the  expenses  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 

HATkl. 

Inter«et,  etc 640,058 

Taxes 50,831 

Salaries  and  wages 216,360 

Disinfection,  and  pay  to  railroad  employ^ 177,465 

Water 64,747 

Gas , 81,768 

Heating  materials 23,136 

The  sale  of  forage  amounted  to  040,846  marks. 

Dnring  the  year  there  were  entered  at  the  central  cattle  market : 

Cattle^.. 201,962 

Swine 625,560 

Calves 142,105 

Sheep 746,296 

In  the  mnnicipal  slanghter-hoases  were  slaughtered : 

Cattle 141,814 

Swine 479,124 

Calves 115,793 

Sheep 338,798 

According  to  the  report  of  the  meat  inspectors,  daring  the  year  there 
were  brought  into  the  city  ready  slaughtered : 

Cattle 30,738 

Calves 145,438 

Swine 105,064 

Sheep 74,237 

The  total  value  of  the  animals  entered  at  the  central  cattle  market 
was  121,693,184  marks,  as  follows : 

Harks. 

Cattle 50,940.500 

Swine 48,793,056 

Calves 8,526,300 

Sheep 13,433,328 

This  valuation  is  estimated  at  the  rate  of  250  marks  for  cattle,  78  marks 
for  swine,  60  marks  for  calves,  and  18  marks  for  sheep.  The  average 
meat  weights  of  animals  slaughtered  at  thecentral  slaughter-house  were: 

XilogniiiB. 

Cattle 277 

Swine 90 

Calves 62 

Sheep 19| 

After  throwing  out  1,724  cattle,  120  calves,  193  sheep,  and  4,884  swine, 
whose  flesh  was  condemned  by  the  municipal  meat  inspectors,  and  571 
cattle,  129  calves,  279  sheep,  and  469  swine  condemned  by  the  veteri- 
nary police,  the  slaughter-house  delivered  38,646,763  kilograms  of  beef, 
42,647,090  kilograms  of  pork,  7,163,728  kilograms  of  veal,  and  6,497,357 

^'Bnlls,  48,672;  oxen,  81,501;  oows,  71,789. 
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kilograms  of  mutton ;  altogether  94,954,938  kilograms  of  meat,  6  per 
cent,  more  than  in  the  preceding  year.    Adding  to  this  imported— 

XilogTMns. 

Beef 7,112,482 

Pork 8,708,(592 

Voal 5,817,520 

Mutton 1,409.572 

Lungs,  liyers,  hearts,  kidneys,  feet  (5  per  cent,  of  the  meat  slanghtered 

in  Berlin) 4.749,745 

Fresh  meat  in  post  packets,  tons  of  salt  meat,  bacon,  smoked  meat,  veni- 
son (8  per  cent,  of  the  above  total) 9,438,488 

Meat  of  about  6,000  horses 33,000 

Total ^ 132.124,437 

Deducting  from  this  the  flesh  of  66,000  sbeep  which  was  sent  to  Paris  in 
refrigerator-cars,  and  about  400,000  kilograms  of  pork  exported  to 
Thurinc^a  and  Brunswick 1,687,000 

The  meat  consumption  of  Berlin  is  shown  to  have  been 130, 437, 437 

or  about  90  kilograms  per  head  of  population. 

The  mode  of  slaughter  of  cattle  (with  the  exception  of  those  slangh- 
tered according  to  Jewish  rite  by  catting  the  throat  without  previons 
stanning)  and  of  swine  was  the  delivery  of  a  stunning  blow  on  the  head 
with  a  hammer  or  ax  before  piercing  the  heart.  Oalves  and  sheep  were 
bound  and  their  throats  were  cut  without  previous  stunning. 

In  order  to  teach  to  apprentices  the  necessary  method  and  force  of 
the  blow  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  practice  on  living  aniibals,  a 
special  apparatus  exists  in  the  slaughter-house  where  at  fixed  hours 
fipee  lessons  are  given  to  apprentices  by  an  experienced  employ^.  In 
the  same  way  the  munici]>al  meat  inspectors  impart  instruction  to  butch- 
ers' apprentices,  free  of  cost,  in  the  science  of  detection  of  disease  in 
hieat.  Of  the  swine  condemned  by  the  municipal  inspectors  and  veter- 
inary police,  the  canse  in  three  hundred  and  forty-five  cases  was  trich- 
inosis. 

Schools. — Of  public  schools,  during  the  calendar  year  1388,  there  were 
in  Berlin  259  (including  24  gymnasiums),  composing  3,690  classes.  The 
number  of  scholars  was :  Male  102,978,  female  89,783,  total  192,761. 
The  number  of  scholars  over  14  years  of  age  was*  11,602  or  6.02  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number.  There  were  also  2  Jewish  schools  with  22  classes 
and  932  scholars  (603  male  and  329  female).  The  percentage  of  scholars 
over  14  years  of  age  was  6.01.  The  number  of  private  schools  was  85 
with  628  classes  and  18,512  scholars  (4,599  male  and  13,913  female). 
The  number  of  scholars  over  14  years  of  age  was  2,799  or  15.12  per  cent, 
of  the  total  nnmber. 

The  total  number  of  schools  in  the  city  of  Berlin  was  346  m  ith  4,340 
classes  and  212,205  scholars  (108,180  boys  and  104,035  girls).  The  num- 
ber of  scholars  above  14  years  of  age  was  14,457  or  6.81  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  number. 
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The  average  annaal  salaries  paid  in  the  district  schools  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Muks. 

177  rectors 3,540.00 

1,830  male  teachers 2,235.00 

920  female  teachers 1,402.50 

36  assistant  teachers 1,200.00 

Id  addition  the  rectors  received  dwellings  freie  (estimated  at  600  marks 
per  year)  and  90  marks'  worth  of  fael.  For  the  177  district  schools  69 
athletic  halls  were  provided  and  two  small  rented  halls. 

City  icater-works. — ^The  total  amonnt  of  water  supplied  by  the  city 
water- works  during  the  fiscal  year  was  319620,750  cable  meters.  From 
other  sources  than  the  city  water-works  66,807  cubic  meters  of  water 
were  used  per  day.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  in  use 
661,246  meters  (about  400  miles)  of  distributing  pipes. 

The  average  cost  price  was  .108293  mark  per  cubic  meter.  The  aver- 
age price  at  which  it  was  sold  was  .173983  mark  per  cubic  meter. 

The  net  receipts  were  about  5,501,493  marks  and  the  net  expenses 
3,424,375.01  marks. 

W.  A.  Edwabds. 

ConsulrOeneriiL 

United  States  Oonsulatb-Genbbai., 

Berlifij  June  30,  1890. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  CREFELD. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BLAKB, 

The  consular  district  of  Grefeld  comprises  some  of  the  most  fertile 
lands  of  Ehenish  Prussia,  including  that  portion  of  the  Prussian  dis- 
trict of  DUsseldorf  west  of  the  river  Rhine,  and  within  the  northern  and 
southern  boundaries  of  the  same,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles,  north 
and  south.  It  is  estimated  that  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  under 
cultivation.  It  can  be  truthfully  stated  that  within  the  past  few  years 
the  farmer  has  fully  realized  the  benefits  of  the  protective  policy  of  the 
Qovemment.  The  soil,  which  had  been  allowed  to  remain  idle  on  ac- 
count of  the  importation  of  the  growing  quantities  of  the  great  grain 
competing  countries,  east  and  west,  has  been  carefully  cultivated  and 
restored  to  its  former  fertility.  This  protective  policy  has  stimulated 
the  farmer  to  a  better  care  and  cultivation  of  his  farm,  using  all  of  the 
means  and  appliances  so  well-known  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soiL  Bich 
fertilizing  compounds,  which  can  be  readily  obtained,  together  with 
barn  manure,  both  dry  aud  wet,  are  used  with  a  liberal  hand  and  good 
judgment.  After  having  enriched  his  land,  he  gives  especial  attention 
to  hid  plowing.  The  plow  in  use  has  two  reversible  mold  boards  of  nearly 
the  same  size,  the  front  one  being  somewhat  smaller,  with  a  rolling  colter 
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or  knife  in  front  to  cat  the  ground.  This  mold-board  cats  a  furrow  from 
10  to  12inche6  deep,  and  the  other,  just  in  the  rear,  cats  a  farrow  about  3 
inches  deeper,  and  turns  up  the  subsoil,  mixing  it  well  with  the  first  fur- 
row, thereby  leaving  the  soil  well  pulverized.  The  upper  part  of  the  mold- 
board  resembles  an  inverted  scoop.  This  plow  has  only  one  handle,  the 
beam  being  supported  in  front  by  a  '<  fore  carriage^''  provided  with  two 
small  wheels,  the  one  running  in  the  furrow  being  somewhat  larger 
than  the  other.  The  deep  and  subsoil  plowing  is  considered  one  of  the 
secrets  of  a  good  and  uniform  crop ;  especially  it  is  necessary  to  Insure 
a  good  crop  of  sugar-beets.  The  farmer  also  gives  careful  attention  to 
a  judicious  rotation  of  crops.  But  little  change  has  been  made  in  the 
kind  or  st^le  of  farming  implements  within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years.  The  fork,  hoe,  and  scythe,  harrow,  and  other  farm  utensils  are 
of  ancient  make  and  st^le.  It  is  especially  noticeable  that  American 
farming  implements  are  not  in  use.  It  can  be  easily  understood  that 
when  20  or  30  acres  of  grain  are  to  be  harvested,  it  requires  much  time 
and  many  laborers  to  harvest  their  grain,  when  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  grain  is  cut  with  an  old  fashioned  sickle. 

Evans  Blakb, 

Consul. 
United  States  Oonsiilatb, 

Ore/eld,  June  16, 1890. 


EGYPTIAN  CROP  REPORTS. 

BBPOBT  BT  AOTING  OONSXTLQEKBRAL  GRANT,* 
THE  cotton  WOEM. 

The  cotton  worm  has  made  its  appearance  in  most  of  the  provinces 
of  Lower  Egypt.  It  is  reported  from  Ziftah,  one  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  cotton-growing  district  of  Lower  Egypt,  that  after  two  years  of 
sickly  existence  the  insect  came  out  again  in  many  places  with  renewed 
vigor.  In  several  plantations,  especially  the  moi*e  promising,  the 
amount  of  eggs  laid  by  the  moth  is  so  overwhelming,  that  all  hands 
available  have  proved  quite  insufficient  to  destroy  them. 

It  is  thought  that  this  is  partly  owing  to  the  indolence  or  careless- 
ness of  some  of  the  farmers,  who  do  not  take  measures  sufficiently  ener- 
getic to  check  the  increase  of  the  insects.  To  make  up  for  pa«t  losses, 
due  to  the  ravages  of  the  insect,  many  lands  have  been  exhausted 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  larger  crops,  but  with  negative  results. 

The  following  letter  on  the  extermination  of  the  cotton  worm  was 
addressed  to  the  Egyptian  Gazette  by  Mason  Bey,  an  American,  who 
has  resided  for  some  years  in  Egypt. 

♦Made  chiefly  from  the  reports  of  the  Egyptian  Gazette. 
195A-NO.  120 12 
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HOW  TO  BXTBRMINATB  THE  OOTTOH  WORM, 

To  the  Editor  of  ih$  Egyptian  QoMetU: 

Sir  :  lu  your  isBae  of  yesterday  yoa  pablished  a  paragraph  on  the  appearanoe  ol 
the  cotton  worm  and  the  most  effectual  way  to  combat  the  evil. 

The  placking  of  leaves  on  which  the  moth  has  deposited  its  eggs  is  an  exoellent 
thing,  bat  I  donbt  its  being  as  saocessful  as  a  scheme  for  the  destruction  of  the  cot- 
toQ  moth  practiced  fbr  many  years  in  the  great  cotton  belt  of  the  United  States  and 
reported  in  the  United  States  Bulletin  of  Agriculture. 

The  collection  of  eggs  is  necessary,  but  it  must  be  repeated  every  year,  and  is  an 
expensive  operation.  In  districts  where  labor  is  scarce,  as  mach  as  P.  T.  3  per  diem 
is,  at  present,  being  paid  to  each  child  for  gatheriug  the  leaves.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  ouce  the  apparatus  neceesiiry  for  the  destruction  of  the  moth  is  purchased  the 
yearly  expenditure  is  trifling. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  large  tray  fastened,  on  the  top  of  a  pole  about  3  yards 
in  the  ground ;  in  the  center  of  the  tray,  slightly  raised,  is  a  lamp  sufficiently  large 
to  give  a  bright  light.  The  tray  ia  filled  with  ordinary  molasses.  The  result  ob> 
tained  by  the  domain  with  15  trays  has  been  as  follows :  Oo  dark,  still  nights  an 
average  of  300  moths  per  tray,  and  on  clear  or  windy  nights  the  average  has  fallen 
to  100. 

This  gives  an  arerage  of  200  moths  per  tray  caught  nightly  during  one  month ;  by 
taking  only  a  quarter  of  these  to  be  female  moths,  we  have  the  following  figures  for 
the  15  trays  during  the  month :  50  multiplied  by  30  multiplied  by  15  equal  to  22,500 
female  moths,  and  as  each  female  moth  lays  250  eggs,  we  have  22,500  multiplied  by 
250,  equal  to  5,625,000  eggs  destroyed  in  a  month. 

If  the  Qovemment  won  Id  only  take  up  the  matter  and -try  it  on  a  large  scale  in 
affected  districts,  I  feel  confident  that  in  a  few  years  the  ootton  worm  would  be  greatly 
diminished  in  Egypt. 

A  fellah,  nazlr  of  a  large  abadeeyeh  near  Cairo,  the  property  of  a  very  distinguished 
agriculturist,  ex-president  of  the  council  of  ministers,  showed  me  a  lot  of  cotton 
leaves  with  the  eggs  on  them;  he  showed  me  the  little  yellow  spot,  like  a  grain  of 
sand,  and  informed  me  that  in  a  few  days  the  larvfe  would  be  alive  and  then  the  plant 
covered  with  worms.  The  fellahin  won't  believe  this,  but  for  three  years  I  hare 
watched  these  spots. 

There  was  a  fellah  who  had  learned  that  the  cotton  worm  was  only  an  effect,  and 
that  it  can  be  kept  down.  Mitwalli  will  finally  learn  that  if  he  can  capture  the  moth 
before  it  lays  its  eggs  he  will  have  found  the  way  to  exterminate  this  formidable 
pest. 

I  am,  etc., 

Mabon. 

Cairo,  Jun§  24, 1890. 

COTTON  CULTIVATION. 

The  favorable  progress  of  the  Nile  flood  has  Dearly  removed  auy  anx- 
iety that  may  have  been  felt  as  to  the  safflciency  of  the  water-supply 
in  the  early  part  of  next  month,  and  the  Fayoom  province  continues  to 
remain  free  of  the  cotton  worm.  The  cotton  plants  are  in  good  condi* 
tion,  and  the  first  cotton  of  the  new  crop  may  be  exi>ected.to  arrive  at 
Alexandria  from  the  Fayoom  in  the  first  week  of  next  month. 

The  following  tabic  gives  a  statement  of  the  different  kinds  of  cotton 
plantations  in  the  year  1890,  showing  the  area  under  cotton  cultivation 
in  the  difiPereut  provinces  of  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt.  It  shows  an  in- 
crease in  the  area  under  ootton  cultivation  this  year  over  that  of  la«t 
y€»r  of  about  2,660  acres. 
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IHff0rwt  lcihd»  of  totkm  pl4MtaUon$  and  otm  (In  aerti)  in  1690. 


IHT^lopiiMat  by  proTinoM. 


i 


DidnSMtoh. 


I 


Oharkieh. 


Ghftrbieh... 
Kftaonbieh. 


I,e27 

769 

8,084 


180 


068  U, 


510 
,918 


4740. 


1,807 
1,184 
8,971 
-  982 


1.788 
2,790 


890 


08 
3,382 
8,519 


Total. 


84,888 


13»027 


407 


4747,924 


4,597 


270 


800 


680 


5.847 


DeTelopment  by 
prorinoee. 


Other  lands. 


1 


Total  area  noder  cotton  ooltiTatioii  in 
1890. 


I 


LOWIX  BOTPT. 

B<h6nk 

Cbarkieh 

Dakahlieh 

Obarbleh 

S:aIionbieb 

Ifonoafleb 

Total 


49,897 
7,228 
63,810 
65,688105, 


64,044 
16.397 
24,133|24; 


220116.397 


120 
88,986 
7,0781  67,709 


100 

2,405 

,170 

11,804 

889 

1,176 


8,880 

110 

85.810 

31,953 

1,?33 

2,980 


100  U6, 921 
...  136,038 
70117,002 
800204.no 
41.969 
80,012 


110 


51.034 

8.061 

68.076 

87,295 

862 

7,978 


64,224 
116,723 

24,723 
117,222 

88,985 

67,769 


72324, 


100 
2,405 
1.479 
11, 804  32;  623 


8,380 

110 

85,887 


1,175 


1,283 
2,980 


100 

"76 
847249. 


110 


118,728 

127,288 

153,236 
-  ,ji 

41,969 
80,012 


184,306440,34840,552 


74,806 


580716.052223,286420,64540,852 


76.013 


687770,423 


DofelopoMiit  by  proTlnoea. 


Domains. 


DaiiaSantob. 


UPPBB  BOTFT. 


Aaeioot 

Benl-Sonef.. 
Fayoam  .... 

(mM/Ok 

Hinia 


246 
6^606 


246 
6,506 


155 

7,456 


155 
7,455 


3,743 


8,749 


Total... 
G«n«ral  total . 


^762... 
41, 185  IMS? 


467 


47 


6,752 
54,676 


11,858. 
15,960~370 


800  686 . 


11,859 
17,206 
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Differ  Hit  hinds  of  cotton  plantations  and  area  {in  acres)  in  1890 — Continued. 


Derelopmeikt  by 
proTinoes. 


UrrXB  BGTFT. 


Assiont 

Beul-Soaef.. 
Favoum  .... 

Ghieeh 

Minia , 

Ghers^a 

Keneh 

Bsneh 


Other  lAnda. 


809 

18,858 

43,560 

1,202 

3,876 

UO 


i 


254 


6 
660 
234 


1,850 

90 

117 

65 


868 


"I 


742 
"81 


I 


1,063 

13,858 

46,161 

1,961 

4,166 

214 


Total  area  under  ootfeon  onltlTation  In 
1800. 


I 


800 

13. 759 

57,621 

1,202 

7,119 

149 


254 


6 
669 
234 


1,850 
90 
117 
65 


742 


864      81 


1.068 
13, 769 
60,122 
1,961 
7,915 
214 


21 


22 


21 


22 


Total ... 
General  total . 


62,455 
246,761 


2,143 
42,695 


823 


66,945 


80,560 


1,102 


75^2281,403 


783,597 


308,846 


2,143 
430,80714^^ 


368 


828  85,050 


76.881 


1,450,855,479 


KOTB.— To  be  added:  Thirty-ilTe  acres  Aaboiooni  at  Koseetta.  Cotton  areas  in  the  mndirieb  of 
Keneh,  of  which  we  hare  no  reports  as  yet.  Cotton  plantations  In  a  few  villages  in  the  mudlrieh  ef 
B6h6ra. 

COTTON  CROP  OF  1890. 

The  following  article  cut  from  the  Egyptian  Gazette  of  July  8  gives 
an  idea  of  the  general  condition  of  the  cotton  crop : 

Reports  leoeived  in  June  from  the  cotton-growing  distriots  continae  to  be  of  a 
favorable  character.  Satisfaction  is  expressed  regarding  the  state  of  the  plant  and 
its  development,  which  would  be  still  more  advanced  had  it  not  been  for  the  rela- 
tively cool  temperature,  which  continueg  to  prevail  to  this  date. 

The  management  of  the  irrigation  department  and  the  manuer  in  which  water  is 
distributed  meets  with  general  approval,  except  as  regards  the  Fayoum.  Watering 
has  been  effected  almost  everywhere  with  considerable  ease  and  regularity,  with  the 
help  of  pumps  and  other  appliances. 

Respecting  the  Fayoum,  it  is  stated  that  the  plantations  have  partly  suffered  from 
want  of  water,  which  has  been  felt  there  much  more  than  In  preceding  years.  This 
unsatisfactory  state  is  attributed  to  the  increase  of  cultivation  in  Upper  Egypt,  the 
lands  situated  along  the  higher  part  of  the  canal,  which  supplies  the  Fayoum, 
being  the  first  to  draw  the  water,  and  owing  to  the  above  fact,  absorbing  this  year  a 
much  greater  share  than  formerly.  Fortunately  the  Fayoum  district  contributes  the 
amaUest  proportion  of  the  crop,  and  possibly  for  this  reason  it  has  been  sacrificed  to  a 
certain  extent  to  insure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for  Lower  Egypt. 

Still,  the  first  signs  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile  waters  have  appeared  at  Wady-Halfa  at 
a  comparatively  early  date,  and  as,  since,  a  daily  rise  of  a  few  centimeters  has  been 
advised  fh)m  that  station,  and  the  Cairo  nilometer  has  likewise  marked  a  small 
increase,  it  is  believed  the  rise  will  reach  the  level  necessary  to  assure  the  watering 
of  the  lands  at  an  early  period. 

This  circumstance  greatly  diminishes  the  uneasiness  felt  on  the  score  of  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  water  at  the  end  of  July  and  especially  during  the  beginning  of  August. 

As  customary,  worms  made  their  appearance  in  June  almost  throughout  Lowor 
Egypt.  Happily  they  have  so  far  occasioned  no  appreciable  injury  to  the  plants,  but 
all  depends  on  the  temperature  in  July,  as  to  what  damage  may  result  from  their 
preeencCi    The  insect  continues  to  be  unknown  in  the  Fayoum  and  in  Upper  Egypt. 

(The  association,  having  itself  no  adequate  means  of  verifying  the  extent  of  land 
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planted  with  cotton  or  the  proportions  of  the  different  qualities  sown,  pnbliabes  the 
figures  for  each  province  separately,  which  the  Government  of  his  Highness  had  the 
goodness  to  communicate  tb  it.  We  were  also  favored  with  a  copy  of  this  return, 
which  we  published  in  yesterday's  issue.) 

PROHIBITION  OF  TOBAOOO  CULTURE. 

By  the  Khedivtfs  decree  dated  Juno  25, 1890,  the  cnltivation  of  tobacco 
and  tombac  is  prohibited  throaghout  the  whole  of  Egypt.  The  owners 
of  lands  which  are  hereafter  foand  to  be  under  tobacco  cultivation  will 
be  subjected  to  a  fine  at  the  rate  of  200  Egyptian  pounds,  or  about 
$1,000,  per  acre. 
This  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  report. 

Lo¥is  B.  Gbant, 

Acting  Consul- Q€ner<U. 
Unitbb  States  Gonsulate-Genebal, 

Oairoy  July  9, 1890. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  SIERRA  LEONE  IN  1889. 

REPORT  BT  VIOR-OONSUL  MAT. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  much  concern  in  a  political  and  com- 
mercial aspect*  the  outcome  of  a  disturbance  in  the  river  districts,  the 
continuance  of  which  unsettled  the  condition  of  trade  and  caused  an 
anxiety  to  merchants  and  traders  alike. 

The  governor  of  the  colony,  with  a  determination  to  finally  settle 
these  impending  troubles  and  secure  free  scope  to  the  traders,  proceeded 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  with  an  armed  expedition  composed  of  a 
contingent  of  native  constabulary  to  the  disturbed  countries,  pursued 
the  marauding  chief  through  several  towns  and  hamlets,  and  eventu- 
ally captured  him  after  a  hard  and  severe  struggle,  and  brought  him  to 
Freetown,  the  headquarters,  as  a  political  prisoner.  The  trading  dis- 
tricts soon  afterwards  became  peaceful  and  resulted  in  a  gradual  but 
steady  flow  of  produce,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  merchants. 

The  general  trade  during  the  year,  although  not  as  good  as  in  some 
previous  years,  was  more  encouraging  than  that  of  1888,  and  there  are 
hoi>efhl  signs  for  the  year  1890. 

The  statistical  tables,  which  I  beg  herewith  to  inclose,  will  show  the 
volume  of  trade  done  during  the  year  in  the  colony,  as  well  as  give  de- 
tailed items  of  American  trade  direct  with  the  United  States. 

Agriculture. — There  has  been  little  progress  made  in  this  branch  of 
industry  during  the  year,  but  the  necessity  is  being  pressingly  felt  that 
something  will  have  to  be  done,  and  that  quickly,  to  revive  this  impor- 
tant branch,  upon  which  so  many  others  depend. 

Oinger,  which  is  the  most  important  staple  artide  exported,  is  at  its  low- 
est ebb.    The  encouragement  to  the  agricultural  producers  is  small  in- 
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deed.  The  prices  offered  vary  from  3  farthings  to  1  penny  per  poand,  and 
this  price  certainly  does  not  meet  the  labor  expended  iii  its  preparation 
for  the  market.  In  fact,  it  is  not  on  purpose  that  the  industry  should  be 
kept  up  that  anything  is  offered  at  alL  The  farmers  are  therefore  much 
discouraged,  all  hopes  for  a  better  price  being  frustrated. 

Ground-nuts,  another  staple,  is  in  equally  bad  condition.  It  has  lately 
been  reported,  however,  that  in  view  of  the  prospect  of  the  increase  of 
price  this  commodity  will  be  extensively  planted  during  the  coming 
season. 

It  is  obvious  that  agriculture  in  this  country  will  never  improve  un- 
less undertaken  by  a  large  and  well-established  company,  or  directly 
by  the  (Government,  who  would  not  only  study  the  soil,  but  will  keep 
themselves  in  communication  with  the  civilized  world,  so  as  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  actual  necessaries  required  abroad  and  endeavor  to  cul- 
tivate them.  The  establishment  of  a  model  farm  is  greatly  needed. 
The  farms  are  still  being  worked  by  individuals,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  hopelessly  ignorant  and  depend  wholely  on  the  yield  of  whatever 
soil  they  may  have  worked  with  their  little  hoe.  It  will  be  of  immense 
advantage  if  an  agricultural  company  could  be  started  by  American 
capitalists  with  a  view  to  develop  the  commercial  industries  of  this  part 
of  Africa.  The  extensive  natural  botanical  wealth  peculiar  to  the 
country  and  unknown  to  the  unscientific  will  commensurate  the  enter- 
prise. 

EducatUm. — ^The  education  of  the  country  is  being  pursued  on  the 
same  old  lines.  There  are,  however,  instances  of  solid  and  usefid  work. 
The  whole  system  of  the  elementary  schools  of  this  country  requires  a 
thorough  reorganization  to  bring  them  within  the  scope  of  modem  im- 
provement The  youths  urgently  and  constantly  need  to  be  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  exercising  their  thinking  faculty,  especially  as  their 
powers  of  memory  seem  too  highly  cultivated  to  the  injury  of  the  former. 
The  duties  of  each  teacher  are  at  present  too  great,  and  render  his  la- 
bors ineffective.  An  increase  of  qualified  teachers  to  the  schools  will 
be  an  improvement. 

Through  the  impetus  given  by  Sir  James  Hay,  the  governor,  the  sub- 
ject of  technical  education  was  much  discussed  during  the  year.  His 
excellency  is  desirous  that  the  youths  should  be  trained  to  some  usefiil 
industry  during  their  school-days.  The  subject  which  has  received  the 
consideration  of  the  colonial  secretary  of  state  is  now  before  a  com* 
mittee  discussing  schemes  to  lay  before  the  board  of  education. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  requirements  for  a  technical  school  are 
more  than  the  people  can  at  present  afford,  and  unless  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  school  is  largely  met  flrom  other  sources  the  difficulty  to  sustain 
it  will  be  great.  The  people  will  give  support,  it  appears,  to  a  school 
or  institution  that  may  be  established  having  in  view  the  increase  of 
the  protective  power  of  the  colony,  the  introduction  of  new  industries, 
or  turning  to  valuable  accouni  the  raw  materials  of  the  country. 
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Population  and  sanitation.— There  i%  at  present  no  available  means  of 
ganging  the  population  of  the  country  since  1881,  the  last  census  year, 
nor  to  accurately  forecast  it  prior  to  the  next  census  year  1891,  but 
taking  everything  into  consideration,  it  seems  that  the  population  has 
slightly  increased.  A  large  number  of  the  aborigines  of  the  interior 
reside  in  town  and  form  part  of  the  labor  population. 

In  the  sanitary  department  no  actual  effort  has  been  made  to  improve 
the  health  of  the  country  beyond  the  cutting  down  of  high  weeds  in 
empty  yards,  and  an  attempt  to  replace  cess-pits  by  the  dry-earth  sys- 
tem, which  has  not  worked  successfully.  The  permanent  sanitary  in- 
8x>ector  has  been  sent  home  and  was  retired  from  the  service  of  the 
government  in  consequence  of  his  being  unfitted  by  ill  health  to  live 
in  the  country.  The  colonial  surgeon  was  appointed  ex-offlcio  sanitary 
in  specter^  but  he  being  away  during  half  of  the  year  on  his  vacation 
leave,  the  duties  of  the  office  were  performed  by  the  acting  colonial 
surgeon. 

The  past  rainy  season  has  been  most  unhealthy,  and  not  less  than 
sixteen  Europeans  out  of  a  moving  population  of  about  one  hundred  suc- 
cumbed to  the  rigors  of  the  climate  or  through  the  effect  of  it  on  the 
system.  During  this  season  many  Europeans  had  to  return  home  for 
a  change,  till  the  number  actually  on  the  spot  was  reduced  to  not  more 
than  thirty.  The  rain-fiall  during  the  season  is  about  the  same  as  the 
previous  year,  which  is  less  than  the  quantity  wliich  fell  in  1887. 

His  excellency  Governor  Hay  was  compelled  to  leave  for  England 
during  the  year  in  consequence  of  failure  in  health,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  administered  by  the  officer  commanding  the  troops,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Patchett,  who  had  himself  to  proceed  to  Europe  in  less 
than  three  months  from  the  date  of  his  administration  on  account  of  his 
health.  He  was  relieved  in  the  government  by  Major  Foster,  who 
ruled  the  affairs  of  state  for  nearly  three  months,  when  he  too  had  to 
leave' for  England  on  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maltby,  who 
took  charge  of  the  government  till  the  return  of  Governor  Hay. 

Oarrison  and  fortificaHons.^The  Imperial  Government  department, 
as  distinguished  from  the  colonial  government,  are  still  active  in  their 
effortfl  to  fortify  this  city.  The  preliminary  work  being  completed  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  armaments  were  brought  to  the  coast  by  a  specially- 
chartered  vessel.  It  consisted  of  eight  guns,  four  weighing  18^  tons 
each  and  the  other  four  6^  tons.  Two  of  the  18J  tons  were  placed  on 
the  Falcolnbridge  battery  and  the  rest  at  the  various  forts  at  King 
Tom's.  AfteT  the  guns  were  mounted  due  notice  to  the  public  was 
given  before  they  were  tested.  The  fears  and  commotions  among  the 
ignorant  population  in  this  small  community  on  the  occasion  were  very 
great,  and  many  expressed  the  fear  that  on  the  firing  of  such  large  guns 
many  of  the  buildings  in  the  town  would  fall  from  its  effect.  Happily 
the  guns  were  tested  without  the  catastrophe  which  had  been  predicted. 

The  works  on  the  new  barracks,  which  were  commenced  since  last 
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year,  were  continued  during  the  year,  and  when  the  barracks  are  finished 
the  troops  on  the  coast  will  be  concejitrated  here  for  defensive  purposes. 

During  the  year  a  corps  each  of  the  royal  artillery  and  royal  en- 
gineers, white  officers  and  men,  were  stationed  here  to  work  the  gona. 
Some  native  Housa  soldiers  were  enlisted  from  the  Honsa  country  iuod 
brought  as  recruits  for  the  artillery  corps. 

Harbor  J  wharfs  etc. — Compulsory  pilotage  was  abolished  by  an  order 
in  council,  dated  September  18,  1889,  and  vessels  can  now  enter  and 
depart  without  taking  a  pilot  unless  they  choose  to  do  so. 

The  United  States  man-of  war  Pemacola^  Gaptain  Yates,  arrived  in 
the  harbor  about  the  end  of  the  year,  on  her  way  to  St.  Paul  de  Loanda 
to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The  captain,  the  scientific 
professors,  and  other  members  of  the  Eclipse  expedition  came  oq  shore 
and  visited  several  places  of  interest.  ^  The  captain,  in  company  with 
the  consul,  called  on  the  authorities  of  the  colony  who  also  returned  the 
all.    After  taking  c6al,  the  Pensacola  left  for  her  destination. 

The  duties  of  the  customs  remain  as  last  year. 

lAght  Tiouse. — There  has  been  no  change  in  this  department.  Light 
dues  remain  the  same. 

Telegraph. — ^The  cable  from  Sierra  Leone  was  extended  during  the 
year  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  station,  and  the  telegraph  office 
which  was  formerly  closed  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  is  now  open  till  10  o'clock 
p.  m.,  for  the  receiving  and  dispatching  of  messages.  The  rate  per 
word  to  the  United  States  is  $1.84. 

AMERICAN .  TRADE. 

The  general  depressed  condition  of  trade  during  the  year  is  being 
slowly  but  surely  removed  and  the  prospect  for  the  new  year  is  encour- 
aging, and  it  is  fully  believed  that  at  the  end  of  1890  the  returns  will, 
in  every  respect,  prove  a  satisfactory  one. 

American  business  has  again  reverted  to  the  old  houses  which  had 
been  doing  it  years  ago,  the  new-established  firm  referred  to  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  report,  which  had  reduced  the  profits  hitherto  realized 
by  the  other  firms,  having  closed. 

The  export  to  the  States  during  the  year  is  the  lowest  on  record  for 
the  past  ten  years,  and  this  has  been  brought  about  principally  by  the 
low  prices  offered  for  staple  produce  in  the  European  market.  The 
producers  have  nothing  to  stimulate  them,  and  many  of  them  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cassada  and  other  such 
articles  for  home  consumption. 

Several  heads  of  firms  had  to  visit  Europe  and  America  during  the 
year  to  consult  with  their  principals  on  the  condition  of  the  trade  here. 
That  a  large  number  of  persons  are  engaged  in  unprofitable  business 
is  unfortunately  too  true,  and  if  these  are  removed  from  the  scene  a 
far  healthier  business  will  be  the  result. 
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The  imports  from  the  States  during  1889  exceed  those  of  1888,  and 
there  seems  still  to  be  a  growing  demand  for  the  wares  of  Amerioa. 
The  whole  colony  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  pitch- 
pine  lumber,  white-pine  boards,  etc.,  and  when,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  the  supply  happens  to  run  short  or  is  exhausted,  works  of  impor- 
tance are  generally  stopped  till  vessels  arrive. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  the  prices  of  produce  improve  in  the  European 
market  the  export  will  continue  to  swell,  and  that  at  the  end  of  another 
year  the  encouraging  trade  prospect  will  be  realized. 

Cornelius  May, 

Vice- Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Sierra  Leone^  March  26, 1890. 


Imparts  from  and  exports  to  (he  United  States,  1880  to  1889,  as  shown  by  invoices  on  file 

and  as  reported  by  importers. 


Te«r. 

Imports  from 

the  United 

states. 

Exports  to 

the  United 

States. 

Tear. 

Imports  from 

the  United 

SUtea. 

Exports  to 

the  United 

States. 

1880 

$220,076 
187,003 
236,283 
17&.  141 
206,031 

$182,257 
168,264 
285,460 
100,783 
282,240 

1885 

^239,207 
190,881 
171.887 
148,745 
156^601 

$250,620 

1881 

1886 

202,614 

1888. 

1887 

150,545 

1883 

1888 

76.854 

1834 

1880 

78,021 

African  produce  eiBported  to  the  United  States  direct  from  Sierra  Leone  for  year  ended 
December  31,  1889,  as  shown  by  invoices  on  file. 


Articles. 


Qnantitj. 


Yalne. 


Animals 

fia^  empty. 
Camwood — 

ChsfKee 

CofliBe 

Ginger 

Hides 

Horns 

Ivoiy 

Kernels 

Hats 

Palm  oil 

Bobber 

Wood 


,  number.. 

do.... 

..ponnds.. 


105 

1,474 

067 


ba«8.. 

..poands.. 
.....do.... 
.number.. 
..pounds.. 
..Dushele.. 
..number.. 
..f^allons.. 
..  pounds., 
.bandies.. 


Total. 


1 

861.144 

548,842 

5,024 

3 

1.197U 

090 

932 

05 

1 


$16L  20 

265.32 

21.75 

1,771.61 

10.88 

17.621.49 

51,723.64 

38.02 

1.08 

1,077.55 

65.64 

233. 12i 

19.00 

(*) 

73,02L80| 


*  Sample. 
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RUSSIAN  VS.  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  IN  ITALY. 

EBPOBT  BT  C0N8JIL  FLBTOHBR,  OF  OEifOA. 

The  energy  displayed  in  Italy  by  companies  interested  in  Bnssian 
petroleam,  notably  representatives  of  ITobel  Brothers,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Baka,  for  the  transportation  and  sale  of  the  Oaacasian  oil, 
has  been  for  some  time  past,  and  is  today,  of  such  a  nature  that  I  feel 
warranted  in  presenting  to  the  Department  the  following  report  on  the 

« subject: 

By  chance,  a  short  time  ago  I  saw  a  pamphlet  of  eight  pages  headed 
<<Bu8sian  Petroleum,''  issued  by  Nobel  Brothers.  It  was  being  trans- 
lated from  English  into  the  Italian  language.  An  efibrt  to  secure  a  copy 
resulted  in  a  failure.  Learning,  however,  that  Messrs.  Bessler,  Waech- 
ter  &  Co.,  123  Bishopsgate  street  within,  London,  E.  C,  were  general 
agents  for  the  company  named  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  a  letter 
was  sent  to  this  firm  requesting  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet.  The  request 
was  granted.    The  contents  of  the  document  may  not  be  new  to  the 

•  Department,*  still  as  this  report  could  not  be  considered  complete  with- 
out liberal  quotations  therefrom,  I  quote  the  following: 

On  th«  first  of  January,  1889,  Nobel  Brothers  estimated  the  capital  in  their  busi- 
ness as  follows : 

Bablfs. 

Fully  paid  up  shares 15,000,000 

Debentures 3,027,067 

Sinking  fund * .     6.884.601 

Heservefund 526,000 

Insurance  fund -...,...        449,016 

The  company's  means  of  transport  comprise:  1  ocean-going  steamer,  LudwigNob6lf 
25  tank  steamers  on  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Volga,  1,554  tank  railway  cars,  the  pipe- 
line over  the  Souram  Mountains,  etc. 

Compariiont  mads  heUswn  NobeVs  {BusHan)  petroleum  and  American  iHl. 

[From  the  cdlronlar  "RnssiMi  Petroleum."] 

▲DVA27TAOB8  OV  NOBBL'S  PETROLEUM. 

Brand— This  is  the  only  Russian  oil  sold  in  this  country  under  the  manufacturers' 
brand ;  it  is  never  mixed  with  other  makes,  and  is  therefore  always  uniform  in  all 
points  of  quality. 

Safetn, — ^NobePs  oil  is  yery  mneh  safer  than  the  American  petroleum  in  general  use 
in  England,  the  latter  haying  only  a  flasbing  point  of  about  73^,  whilst  Caucasian 
oil  has  passed  the  Russian  Qovemment  test  of  83°  Fahrenheit,  and  Nobel's  oil  is  now 
found  to  flash  at  about  88^  Fahrenheit,  as  per  Mr.  Boyerton  Redwood's  certificates. 

Color, — ^At  time  of  shipment,  Nobel's  oil  is  superfine  white,  or  better,  the  bulk  of 
American  oil  being  only  standard  white. 

Bwmi/ng  qualities. — ^The  flame  produced  by  Nobel's  oil  Is  much  more  brilliant  and 
whiter  than  that  produced  by  American  oil.    It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  flame  of 

*  The  pamplilet  is  published  in  its  entirety  immediately  following  Consul  Fletcher's 
report. 
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American  oil  gets  mnch  lower  aft«r  tho  lamp  has  been  bnrning  for  some  thuo.  This 
18  owing  to  its  low  capillary  power.  NobeVs  oil  burns  well  with  any  fairly  good 
wick,  and  ascends  the  same  equally  well  from  beginning  to  end,  nntil  the  last  drop 
of  oil  is  exhaasted.  ( Whero  consumers  complain  that  Rnssian  oil  does  pot  bum  well, 
this  is  either  owing  :o  an  inferior  make  of  oil,  or  beoanse  the  burners  used  are  not  of 
proper  construction,  or  are  not  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  cleanliness.) 

Od^r.— The  odor  of  Nobel's  oil  is  very  sweet,  and  has  none  of  the  pungent  smell 
80  often  complained  of  in  other  oils. 

deidUjf.—TSoheVs  petroleum  is  x>erfeotly  fVee  from  chemicals;  the  snlphnrio  acid 
and  soda  used  in  refining  having  been  carefully  removed  by  their  own  patent  process. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen,  if  the  company's  statements  can  be 
credited,  that  "  Nobel's  oil "  is  much  superior  in  every  respect  to  that 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

To  disabuse  the  minds  of  those  who  have  the  idea  that  the  Russian 
petroleum  supply  is  falling  o£f^  the  following  comparisons  are  made,  the 
statistics  being  taken  from  ^'  The  Journal  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  at 
St  Petersburg." 

[In  pood«  of  36  pomiAt  Bsglith  weigbt] 


1882. 

1888. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

&4»„, 

138,380 
740,720 

165,410 
670,020 

246,580 
600,150 

818, 510 
512,280 

328,890 
686,560 

415,000 
531,600 

508  120 

AsmtaB 

420,300 

iboBihowing  a  steady  Increase  in  the  Russian,  and  a  large  faUing  o£f  in  the  Ameri- 
ca supply. 

The  pamphlet  next  quotes  the  total  production  of  crude  petroleum 
near  Baku,  as  follows : 


Barrels. 

1885 1 11,500,000 

1886 12,300,000 

1887 13.400,000 

1888 16,500,000 


Barrela. 

1890 2,500,000 

1981 3,000,000 

laa 6,000,000 

1883 7,000,000 

1884..... 8,000,000 

l%e  total  production  of  refined  in  Baku  in  1888  is  given  in  this  wise : 

BaarelB. 

Hem.  Kob^  Biothere 1,561,372 

Caspian  Company 435,737 

Tigieff  Oompany 335,206 

Adamoflf 279,544 

Zahmioflf 267,100 

Shibaieff 238,569               Total 5,134,975 

HoTB.— The  aboyi)  barrel  figures  are  approximate  only,  taking  the  barrel  at  360 
poQQdsnet. 


Barrels. 

Arafeloff 183,473 

Society  de  Naphte  (Paris  Com- 
pany         182,450 

All  others  (140) 1,651,524 
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In  same  circular  or  pamphlet  the  ^^  arrivals  of  petroleam  in  Batoum,^ 
for  the  ten  months  ending  October  31, 1889,  were  as  follows : 

r  Old  style  in  tank  can  of  10  tons  each.] 

January 4,503 

February 4, 107 

March 4,893 

April 5,603 

May 3,98J 

June 3,974 

July 5,829 

August 6,613 

September - 6,935 

October .6,484 

The  pamphlet  conolades  with  a  scientific  article  from  the  pen  of  Prof. 
D.  Mendel^eff,  of  St  Petersburg,  which  I  inclose  herewith.  If  the 
subject-matter  therein  is  not  already  known  to  owners  of  petroleam 
fields  in  the  United  States,  its  publication  and  perusal  would  no  doabt 
interest  such  men. 

The  importations  of  petroleum  into  Qenoa  during  the  last  year  and  I 
six  months,  as  well  as  stock  on  hand  each  month,  will  be  found  in  the 
following  tables : 

Impartaiion  and  stock  on  kand  of  petroleum  at  the  port  of  Genoa, 
TEAR  BNDINa  DBGBlfBBB  81.  1889. 


American. 

Bnsaian. 

Months 

Barrels. 

Cases. 

Barrels. 

Cases. 

ICO    kilos      in 
tanks. 

Stock 

first 

day  of 

month. 

Import 
during 
montiL 

Stock 

first 

day  of 

month. 

Import 
during 
month. 

Stock 

first 

day  of 

month. 

Import 
during 
month. 

Stock 

first 

dayot 

month. 

Import 
during 
month. 

Stock 

first 

day  of 

month. 

Import 
during 
month. 

January 

February 

4,002 

3,166 

1,765 

1,220 

890 

679 

440 

10 

"5,120 

42,272 
45,041 
23.406 
25,235 
61,000 
101,269 
64.484 
187.962 
148,743 
103, 440 
183,850 
172,872 

02,054 
47,350 
73,300 
65,618 
88,6f» 

12,426 
7,551 
4.536 
2,830 
1.455 

iiii 

2,050 

1,800 

1,600 

1,500 

1.400 

1,305 

800 

600 

400 

2,416 

March 

April 

May: 

June 

14.800 

July 

M4.605 
82,103 
10,560 
124. 040 
151.090 
78,909 

H800 
13,680 
12.000 
8.000 
7,000 
8,000 

AugQBt 

September .... 

October 

4.860 
4,102 
2,975 

Ko-vember  ... 

December 

16^000 

' 

Total ... 

5.120 

918.  Ill 

2,415 

80,800 



Bnd  of  year  . . 

2.315 

138,678 

100 

19,000 

January  

2,815 
8,102 
2.415 
1.660 
1.306 
1,«7 

1.508 

138.678 
183,083 
118,679 
74,418 
63,163 
60.018 

128,250 

10,000 
17,000 
11,136 
41,607 
80,620 
45,600 

February 

March 

2,200 

2,000 

81,246 

80,608 

April 

May 

9,000 

June 



Total... 

1,606 

158,706 

39.608 
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PETBOLETTH  TANKS  IN  ITALY. 

Venice  was  the  first  city  in  Italy  to  constract  petroleum  tanks.  This 
work  was  accomplished,  in  1888,  by  the  firm  Walter  &  Go.  (Mr.  Wide- 
kind,  of  Palermo,  is  a  member  of  the  firm.) 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  G.  B.  Profamo,  of  Genoa,  bought  an  old  vessel 
and  reduced  it  to  a  petroleum  tank,  naming  it  the  *^  Ouerriera  ^  ;  it  has 
a  capacity  of  about  1,500  tons. 

5ext  came  Savoua,  with  four  iron  tanks — two  large  and  two  small 
ones,  total  capacity  10,000  tons.  These  also  are  owned  by  Walter  & 
Co.,  of  Venice. 

Later  on  the  firm  ot  Librach,  Cantor  &  Florio  (now  Librach  &  Gan- 
tor)  constructed  iron  tanks  at  Leghorn.  This  company  manufactures 
il8  own  wooden  cases  and  cans,  I  learn.  It  is  protected  by  the  Nobel 
Company,  and  handles  only  Caucasian  product.  ' 

Finally,  last  year,  the  municipality  of  Genoa  entered  into  partner- 
siiip  with  this  firm,  Cesaroni  &  Co.,  and  constructed  iron  tanks  of 
the  capacity  of  about  560,000  tons;  estimated  cost,  1,800,000  francs. 
Ilese  tanks  are  rented  to  Messrs.  Librach  &  Cantor  for  the  sum  of 
100,000  francs  per  annum.  The  last  named  firm  has  the  control  of 
KobePs  oU  for  all  Italy.* 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  municipality  of  Genoa,  however,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  to  construct  eight  more  tanks,  one  of  large  size  and  seven 
snail  ones,  for  the  use  of  whomsoever  chooses  to  rent  them.  The  eight 
will  have  a  total  capacity  of  about  700,000  tons. 

In  Naples  also  it  is  proposed  to  construct  several  iron  tanks  for  pe- 
troleiun.  Men  of  high  business  standing  are  interested  in  the  enter- 
prise^ among  them  are  such  firms  as  Jeser,  Merricoffre,  Salyatore,  Des- 
imone,  and  others. 

BEPOBT  OP*  A  PETEOLBUM  FIELD  IN  ITALY, 

It  is  said  that  a  large  petroleum  field  has  been  discovered  at  a  point 
between  Mantua  and  Venice,  on  the  property  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Pretto, 
from  which  an  abundant  quantity  of  petroleum  has  been  produced.  It 
is  further  asserted  that  Messrs.  Burton  Buckly  &  Co.,  of  Genoa,  large 
dealers  in  American  oil,  have  invested  extensively  in  this  field,  and 
propose  to  erect  a  refinery  thereon  at  no  distant  day.  luqairy  has  failed 
to  draw  out  further  information  on  this  especial  subject. 

NOTES. 

It  in  estimated  that  G^noa  and  Savona — a  town  about  20  miles  dis- 
tant from  this  city,  and  in  this  province — consume  about  400  tons  of 
oil  per  month.    (Population  of  both  places  about  210,000.) , 

*  Mmbtb.  Librach  Sc  Cantor  will  Boon  have  their  own  shops  for  the  manafacture  of 
wooden  cases  and  tin  cans. 
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Genoa  is  the  headquarters  for  the  sale  of  petaxdeum  for  all  upper 
Italy,  and  a  portion  of  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Germany. 

Buling  prices  this  day  (July  10) :  American  oil,  13  firancs  per  100  kilos 
in  bond.    Bussian  oil,  11  francs  per  100  kilos  in  bond. 
£ntry  duty  47  francs  for  every  100  kilos,  gross  weight 

Jambs  Flbtohsb, 

OanmL     j 
United  States  Oonsulatb, 

Omoay  July  10, 1890. 


CAtrCAS98  PBTR0LBX7B1 

[InobMiuie  ta  Consul  Fletolier'a  reportj 

The  following  report  of  the  eminent  Rassian  geologist  and  authority  on  oil  fielda, 
Professor  Mendel^ff,  will  be  read  with  interest 

[Beprinted  from  the  Ootober  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemio»l  Indnstiy,  by  the  kind 

permission  of  the  pnbliBhers.] 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OP  THE  CAUCASIAN  PETRO- 
LEUM INDUSTRY. 

By  Piof.  D.  MBHDBUteFV. 

The  following  commnnioation  has  been  addressed  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Lodwig 
Mond,  esq.,  as  past  president  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  by  Professor  Men- 
dol^ff: 

<*  Haying  observed  that  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Standard  of  July  25,  18S9, 
as  well  as  the  Morning  Post  of  August  7,  have  q»read  abroad  in  England  a  rumor  to 
the  effect  that  the  natural  supply  of  crude  oil  in  Baku  is  coming  to  an  end,  and  that 
consequently  a  lapse  in  the  production  of  Russian  naphtha  was  to  be  expected,  I  con- 
ceive that  it  will  be  of  great  importance  that  the  correct  btate  of  affiiirB  should  be 
known  as  regards  the  present  and  future  of  the  naphtha  i  nd  nstry  of  the  Caucasus.  To 
this  end  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  mention  that  even  four  years  ago, 
and  in  Baku  itself,  these  rumors  as  to  exhaust  ion  of  supply  were  freely  set  up  and  cir- 
culated. 

«  These  rumors  then  strangely  resolved  themselves  into  a  variety  of  proposals  to 
the  government  with  regard  to  means,  which  might  in  one  or  other  way  be  adopted 
to  prevent  the  expected  misfortnne.  Messrs.  Nobel  and  Ragosin  proposed  then  that 
a  tax  should  be  imposed  on  the  crude  oil,  and  a  demand  was  made  for  powers  to  ex- 
pend an  enormous  sum  in  experimental  and  exploratory  borings  in  the  outskirts  of 
Baku  for  the  purpose  apparently  of  finding  some  source  which  might  compensate  for 
that  now  supposed  to  be  fast  approaching  exhaustion.  In  order  to  obtain  light  as  to 
the  actual  state  of  the  naphtha  industry  at  Baku,  the  government  which  is  deeply  con- 
cerned in  its  successful  development,  firstly,  ordered  that  the  practical  geological  in- 
vestigations in  that  region  should  be  vigorously  pushed  on ;  and,  secondly,  sent  me 
in  the  summer  of  1886  to  collect  authentic  intelligence. 

**  One  of  the  results  attained  in  1887  by  the  exploration  under  the  department  of 
mines  (Engineer  Torokin,  the  reports  of  Professor  Meller,  etc.)  was  that  there  had 
never  been  the  least  reason  to  su8X>ect  the  exhaustion  of  the  naphtha  springs  in  Baku. 
In  a  special  report  (1866)  to  the  minister  of  domains,  Michael  Nikoligewitsch  Ostrow- 
sky  (The  Baku  Naphtha  Industry  in  1866),  I  stated  that  the  rumots  in  question  were 
due  partly  to  entire  ignorance  as  to  the  symptoms  ot  exhaustion  of  the  naphtha  (these 
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lymptoms  haye  'htoa  well  stadied  in  Pennsylvania),  and  alao  doabtlees  partly  to  the 
iottignee  of  certain  parties,  who  supposed  it  to  be  to  their  interest  to  propagate  snch 
statements.  ; 

"  The  study  made  in  1886  of  the  Bakn  industry,  familiar  to  me  since  1863,  has 
proved,  (1)  That  not  one  single  trustworthy  symptom  of  exhaustion  of  the  Baku 
D^htha  region  has  presented  itsell  (2)  That  not  having  the  means  to  store  large 
supplies  of  naphtha  which  suddenly  appear,  a  large  quantity  of  the  oH  is  lost  (flowing 
Into  the  lakes  and  sea).  This  is  specially  the  case  when  oil  springs  burst  forth,  and 
leave  no  time  for  preparations  for  collection  and  storage. 

"  The  cessation  of  the  profltable  yield  of  some  of  the  wells  has  been  proved  to  be 
oving  to  the  obstruction  of  access  to  the  saiiie  by  the  naphtha,  for  the  new  borings 
tosde  close  beside  them  vety  often  yielded  naphtha  in  abtlndance.  Bift  the  ilppet 
lAyets,  especially  near  Balakhani,  which  have  been  wotked  tot  a  long  period,  proved 
to  be  almost  exhausted.  At  the  same  time,  however,  in  the  diirectioli  of  the  village 
of  Bomany,  exploration  wis  commenced  at  a  later  period,  and  now  promises  to  yield 
eooimous  qoantities  of  crude  oil,  the  layers  here  being  situated  deeper  (not,  of  course, 
because  the  exploitation  was  begun  later).  The  region  of  Beybat  (where  the  wells  of 
Messrs.  Tagteff,  Djf^ely,  and  others  are  to  be  fbund)  yields  naphtha  in  abundance, 
and  is  situated  close  to  the  town  of  Baku.  It  is,  so  to  say,  cut  off  from  the  Balakhani- 
Sabcndchi  naphtha  region,  and  suggests  the  belief  that  besideathe  principal  naphtha 
fields  of  the  Baku  regions,  there  are  many  other  outlying  and  isolated  naphtha  regions 
like  the  region  of  Beybat.  The  precipitate  conclusion  as  to  exhaustion  has  more  f^ 
qoently  been  based  upon  the  results  of  the  wells  lying  near  the  village. 

'^  Balakhani  figures  are  put  down  ud  Uhitwm,  quite  forgetful  of  the  existence  of  the 
Beybat  r^oo.  In  order,  however,  to  show  how  unfounded  Ib  the  judgment  as  to 
the  exhaustion  even  of  the  region  of  Balakhani,  I  give  here  the  figures  taken  from 
the  reports  of  Messrs.  Benkendarf  and  Mauramtzeff  (Group  XVII.)  on  the  Balakhani 
region.  These  I  verified  in  1886,  and  I  may  say  that  the  entries  are  made  more 
correctly  than  on  the  other  spots.  There  were  in  1866  in  all  five  wells,  and  these 
temain  until  now  (1886).  At  the  beginning  the  wells  were  worked  slowly,  and  very 
often  became  obstructed. 

"The  yield  was  in— 

Pood*.* 

1^ 2,286,000 


Poods.* 

Vm 727,000 

Vm 1,250,000 

1878 1,200, 000 

1S7» 1.066,000 

HBO 1,160,000 


1882 1,404,000 

1888 f. 2,465.000 

1884 6,408,000 

1886 6,260,000 


"The  very  pumping  of  the  naphtha  from  the  existing  wells  is  not  regularly  con- 
daeted,  but  increases  during  the  summer  months,  when  the  demands  are  greater,  and 
it  times  ceasee  altogether  during  the  winter.  The  third  result  of  my  study  in  1886 
was  (3),  that  the  wells  which  yield  dally  less  than  200  poods  of  naphtha  are  not  worked 
at  an,  or  at  all  events  only  when  prices  rise.  (4)  That  the  highest  possibility  of  the 
snnual  supply  from  the  Bakn  region  is  far  from  being  attained  yet,  Judging  of  the 
small  number  (about  170)  of  wells  now  at  work  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
large  space  of  land  covered,  undonbtedly  containing  naphtha,  but  not  used  for  ex- 
ploitation by  the  owners  (as  Mirsoieff  and  Kokoreff)  for  want  of  the  required  capital, 
and  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Government,  which  are  also  left  nnexploited  owing 
to  the  requests  of  the  owners  of  the  wells,  who  are  afraid  of  new 'competitors.  (5) 
that  the  highest  degree  of  productiveness  as  regards  crude  oil  in  the  Bakn  region  is 
only  attainable  when  the  pipe-line  to  the  Black  Sea  is  constructed.  (6)  That  even 
admitting  the  possibility,  in  the  far  future,  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  Baku  oil-boariug 
region,  still  other  regions  of  the  Trans-Caucasus  will  be  available,  and  by  means  of 
the  then  existing  pipe-line  will  be  able  to  afford  ample  supply  both  to  the  Black  Sea  and 
tiie  Caspian  Soa.    (7)  That  in  consequence  of  the  relative  geological  recency  of  the 

*Pood=86.08  lb.  BTOirdapoii, 
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formation  of  naphtha  in  the  Canoasas,  and  of  the  cootinuation  of  the  aotiylty  of  the 
mad  vblcanoee,  it  would  be  quite  ansafe  to  say  that  even  at  th^  present  time  thoee 
underground  prooeeiies  do  not  ooutinne  the  result  of  which  is  a  replenishment  of  the 
oils,  this  being  very  likely  forced  up  by  internal  pressunt  though  layers  of  superficial 
sands.  (8)  That  the  principal  expedient  for  counteracting  exhaustion  must  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  increase  of  the  utility  of  the  naphtha ;  in  other  words,  it  ought  to  be 
worked  up  into  more  valuable  products,  as  benzine,  heavy  oils,  vaselin,  and  tar,  in 
addition  to  the  products  only  now  obtained,  viz.,  kerosene  and  lubricating  oil;  for 
the  residues  (astatki),  which  are  used  now  as  fuel,  can  with  great  profit  to  the  country 
be  substituted  by  coal,  since  the  exploitation  of  the  abundant  seams  of  that  mineral 
to  be  found  on  the  Donetz,  Ural,  and  in  the  environs  of  the  Moscow  district^  etc 
would  be  an  easy  mater.  Owing  to  the  above-stated  reasons  I  am  decidedly  inclined 
to  consider  the  construction  of  the  Caucasian  pipe-line  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  naphtha  industry  in  the  Caucasus.  This  view  has  been  hitherto 
strongly  held  by  the  Minister,  M.  N.  Ostrowsky,  who  still 'continues  to  hold  it,  not- 
withstanding the  strong  opposition  of  the  Baku  people,  because  of  their  suppoeed 
personal  interests — supposed  interests  which  would  nevertheless  directly  oppose 
themselves  to  the  general  interest  of  Russia,  and  more  or  less  to  that  of  the  world  at 
large.  For  further  details  I  must  refer  you  to  my  book,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit,  together  with  this  letter. 

*'  The  clearest  proofii  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  that  in  Baku  there.are  no 
signs  of  exhaustion,  are  to  be  found  in  two  circumstances : 

(1)  At  the  endof  the  year  1886,  and  in  the  following  year,  when  comparatively  vAry 
few  new  borings  had  been  made,  such  large  flows  of  naphtha  took  place,  that,  nntil 
that  time,  their  like  was  never  before  observed,  never  either  in  America  or  in  Baku : 

(2)  During  the  years  following,  the  productiveness  in  the  same  region.  Just  as  be- 
fore, increased  from  116,000,000  poods  (about  1,900,000  tons  or  about  12,000,000  bar- 
rels), as  in  1886,  to  180,000,000  poods,  as  in  last  year,  1888.*  However,  when  ex- 
haustion  occurs,  as  in  the  Pennsylvania  region,  the  productiveness  of  the  said  region 
falls  oflF  very  quickly,  and  the  naphtha  fountains  disappear  there,  and  are  replaced  by 
water  or  only  gas  fountains.  According  to  information  received  recently  from  Baku 
(during  1889),  from  the  1st  January  to  the  Ist  August,  about  125,000,000  of  poods  of 
crude  oil  have  been  already  extracted,  and  several  powerful  fountains  have  been 
spouting  up  their  contents  this  very  year. 

"  Particularly  productive  was  the  flow  of  Mr.  KotscheieflPs  spring,  and  the  greater 
part  of  its  crude  oil  ran  into  the  lake  of  Eomanino,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  nnder 
similar  circumstances  in  Baku.  Consequently,  without  any  doubt,  there  are  no  signs 
of  exhaustion  of  the  crude  oil  in  the  Baku  region  up  to  the  present.time.t    I  will  not 


•  In  Russia  all  the  reports  with  regard  to  naphtha  represent  the  weight,  and  not 
the  volume.  1  pood  =  16.38  kilograms,  or  metrical  ton  is  about  61  poods  (or  pads). 
In  America  all  the  reports  of  naphtha  are  given  in  the  measure  of  capacity,  viz,  iu 
casks  and  barrels.  A  normal  barrel  contains  40  gallons,  but  accounts  are  more 
often  given  of  barrels  of  42  gallons.  One  gallon  contains  4.54  kilograms  of  water, 
consequently,  at  the  specific  gravity  of  about  0.8  as  for  the  light  varieties  of  Ameri- 
can naphtha,  each  barrel  (42  gallons)  will  average  about  152  kilograms,  or  contain 
about  9i  poods  of  naphtha.  For  such  comparatively  heavy  kinds  of  naphtha  as  are 
usual  in  Baku,  and  having  the  specific  gravity  of  about  0.86,  42  gallons  must  be 
reckoned  as  about  164  kilograms,  or  about  10  poods  of  naphtha. 

t  The  upper  layer  in  the  smallest  part  of  the  now- worked  region  show  a  diminu- 
tion in  abundance  of  crude  oil  (they  yield  less  than  before  per  day),  and  fh)m  these 
layers  the  gas  has  already  escaped ;  but  the  deeper  layers  are  as  yet  full  of  crude  oil 
saturated  with  gas,  and  in  the  very  depths  of  the  same,'  that  is  to  say  the  very  lowest 
layers,  there  was  no  need  to  go,  because  up  to  the  present  the  depth  of  the  ordinary 
wells  at  Baku  does  not  exceed  700  to  900  feet,  whilst  in  America  the  depth  of  the 
same  often  exceeds  1,500  to  2,000  feet.    As  regards  some  dry  hoj^^  which  never  di^ 
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attempt  any  examiuation  of  the  different  formi)  of  ignorance  or  duplicity  which 
^oiopt  the  fhuninp^  of  such  calcolatioas  or  ooinmeroial  speculatiojas  as  those  referred 
to.  They  a:  e  based  on  the  foibles  of  haroan  nature,  aud  are  of  but  ephemeral  sta- 
bility. 

**  I  will  try  now  to  offer  some  definition  of  the  connection  between  the  geological 
•r  physiographioal  position  of  the  springs,  and  the  supply  of  material,  in  accordance 
with  the  personal  acquaintance  I  have  formed  with  the  subject.  As  the  Alleghany 
MonntaiBs — in  the  geological  sense— have  served  to  indicate  the  Peunsylvauia  issues 
of  naphtha,  Just  in  the  same  way  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus— between  the  Black 
and  Caspian  Seas  served  to  indicate  in  that  district  the  naphtha  there.  Kespecting 
the  reason  of  connection  between  the  mountains  aud  the  isttue.of  naphtha,' I  will  not 
speak  here,  because  I  desire  to  remain  on  practical  ground  without  entering  upon 
that  of  hypothesis.*  But  the  connection  of  the  mountains  with  the  naphtha-beds 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  districts  facing  or  fronting  the  mountains  are 
the  regions  where  naphtha  is  obtained.  They  lie,  indeed,  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mountain  range.  The  Devonian  and  Silurian  sand  strata  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  similar  in  this  respect  to  the  naphtha  sands  in  the  new  Tertiary  strata  of  the 
Caaoasus.  The  former  are,  however,  geologically  old,  thelatter  are  recent.  Here  is 
tiie  fundamental  distinction  between  the  American  and  Caucasian  naphtha  deposits. 
With  them  are  probably  united  two  other  fundamental  distinctions.  Firstly, the  naph- 
tha in  Pennsylvania  has  been  found  only  on  the  westernside  of  the  Alleghanies,  but  the 
Caaoasus  is  full  of  naphtha  from  the  north,  south,  and  on  both  sides,  at  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas.  This  must  be  explained  in  the  following  manner  :  The  old  beds  bad 
many  natural  opportunities  of  getting  opened,  of  letting  out  their  naphtha  supply,  of 
getting  washed  away  and  becoming  lost  for  the  use  of  the  people,  bu  t  the  younger  naph- 
tha deposits  of  the  Caucasus  had  less  chances  of  this.  Secondly,  near  the  Allegha- 
nies and  near  the  naphtha  wells  of  Pennsylvania  there  are  no  mud  volcanoes,  which 
are  to  be  found  very  often  in  Baku,  in  Taniany,  aud  generally  near  the  Caucasus,  and 
form,  so  to  say,  the  natural  satellites  of  naphtha.  They  are  evidently  the  breathing 
holes  of  the  terrestrial  interior,  which  evolve  mad,  water,  and  steam,  aud  let  out  the 
burning  gas.  In  Pennsylvania,  long  ago  this  process  terminated,  which  thus  still  con- 
tinues in  the  Caucasus.  We  find  naptha  here  and  there  in  similar  conditions  with  re- 
gard  to  space,  but  the  conditions  of  geological  periods  in  both  countries  are  very  dif- 
ferent. Comparing  Pennsylvania  with  the  Caucasus  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind 
these  differences.  Ignoring  them,  we  fail  to  explain  peculiarities  which  become  very 
elear  after  comparing  Pennsylvania  with  the  Caucasus.  As  regards  the  Caucasus,  so 
long  ago  as  in  biblical  times,  and,  indeed,  long  time  before  the  Russians  came  there- 
yield  any  crude  oil,  and  some  wells  which  diminished  their  yield,  as  well  as  the 
diminution  in  abundance  of  crude  oil  in  the  upper  layers,  whilst  the  local  productive- 
ness gradually  increases,  these  clearly  can  not  be  taken  as  signs  of  exhaustion,  they 
are  but  normal  conditions  of  ebb  and  flow,  which  are  determined  by  the  natural 
eonditions  of  the  layers  of  naphtha.  By  the  naphtha  exhaustion  of  a  given  place  must 
be  nnderstood  the  cessation  of  so  far  profitable  yields  from  all  the  wells  coi]Jointly 
(taking  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  wells)  of  the  given  locality.  One  well  may  yield 
more  naphtha  than  hundreds  of  unsuccessfully  chosen  borings,  and  if  the  general 
*  quantity  of  supply  increases,  especially  when  at  the  same  time  the  chances  of  a  snc- 
eessfhl  boring  are  favorable,  and  if  there  are  besides  naphtha-beariog  regions,  as  yet 
untonehed,  which  undoubtedly  will  yield  rich  supplies  (such  regions  are  near  the 
Tillage  of  Bomany,  in  the  euvirons  of  Baku),  then  there  is  no  foundation  whatever 
Ua  talk  about  exhaustion. 

*My  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  naphtha  explains  this  connection.  It  is  explained 
in  my  work  **  The  Naphtha  Industry  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  Caucasns,  1877.'' 
Also,  in  the  "  Revue  Scieutifique, "  187^  and  **  lahrbuck''  d.  K.  K.  Geolog.  Reich- 
•anstalt,  (Wien)  Bd.  29.  165. 
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the  inbabitaocs  of  the  place  nsecl  the  Daptba  which  came  then  to  the  anrfaee  as  iUomi- 
nating  oil.*  To  give  the  namee  of  these  Daphtha-bearing  districts  snnonnduii^  the 
Caacasas  on  all  sides,  woold  serre  no  other  object  than  filling  several  linee  with 
names.  Bat  the  qaestion  arises,  why  does  working  only  take  place  in  Baku  f 
Why  is  naphtha  not  obtained  in  Tamany,  Gory,  on  the  Terek,  Chemakhy,  and  snch 
other  localities  of  the  Cancasos,  in  snch  li^e  qnantities  as  near  Boknf  There  are 
two  essential  reasons  for  this.  The  first  is,  that  the  Volga,  ever  since  ancient  times 
has  formed  the  principal  water-way  to  Bakn,  and  along  this  same  water*way  the 
Basso- Asiatic  commerce  is  still  carried  on.  Near  Baka  there  is  a  rock  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  robber  Stenka  Rasin,  who  is  repnted  to  have  gone  there  with  his 
eril-minded  comrades  for  the  sake  of  plunder. 

''To  Russians  this  road  is  well  known.  From  Bakn  to  Vischny,  to  Perm,  and  to 
the  very  heart  of  Russia,  all  the  naphtha  prodncts  go  i>y  water,  and  at  such  cheap 
rates  that  it  is  less  costly  to  get  over  aU  this  distance  of  many  thousand  versts  (1 
Ycrst  =:.  66  mile),  than  to  transport  the  naphtha,  even  from  Chemakhy,  over  a  hnn- 
dred  versts  by  land.  This  is  the  principal  reason  of  the  prominence  of  Bakn,  which 
is  also  sitnated  on  the  sea-coast,  and  has  developed  its  naptha  industry  since  the  year 
1860.  The  initiative  in  this  direction  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Kokoreff,  who  wishes 
to  snpply  Russia  with  illuminating  oils.  There  was  also  another  reason.  Many 
borings  have  been  made  at  Kuban  (A.  N.  Novoseltseff,  Mr.  Twedel,  the  French  So- 
ciety), and  also  near  the  Tsarskie  Kolodtzy  (Simenee),  but  there,  as  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  the  naphtha  is  not  found  in  such  abundance ;  there  are  very  seldom 
springs  to  be  found.  The  naphtha  must  be  drawn  or  pumped,  in  order  to  collect  it. 
Consequently  the  naphtha  costs  there  almost  the  same  price  as  in  Pennsylvania,  from 
10  to  12  copecks  per  pood  on  the  spot ;  but  in  Baku,  the  very  first  wells,  especially 
in  the  years  between  1870-80,  yielded  snch  an  abundance  of  naphtha  that  wells  which 
yielded  less  than  200  poods  per  day  were  not  worked  at  all,  for  working  expenses 
would  not  be  covered.  This  is  owing  to  the  price  of  the  crude  oil  on  the  spot  in  Baku, 
which  very  often,  when  there  are  no  springs,  is  2  copecks,  and  sometimes  3  copecks, 
per  pood,  or  even  more ;  but  if  springs  burst  forth,  the  naphtha  of  which  goes  to  the 
lakes  situated  amidst  the  wells,  then  the  price  goes  down  very  often  to  one-half  co 
peck  per  pood,  provided  that  only  a  part  of  the  100,000  poods  of  crude  oils  yielded 
daily  by  the. Baku  springs  can  be  gathered.* 

*'  Snch  natural  abundance  of  naphtha  as  occurs  in  the  Baka  region  has  not  been 

*  The  people  then  held  the  Baku  naphtha  sources  leasehold  from  the  Persian  Gov- 
ernment, for  commerce  with  the  naphtha  as  an  illuminating  oil  was  highly  develop«d 
near  the  Caspian  Sea. 

tThe  price  of  the  crude  oil  in  Bakn,  much  more  than  in  America,  where  there  are 
store  reservoirs,  changes  very  much  in  accordance  with  the  demand,  because  this  ma- 
terial is  scarcely  stored  up  at  all,  and  the  naphtha  is  sent  direct  to  the  refineries  ac- 
cording to  the  periods  of  sale.  Then,  but  especially  in  the  summer,  during  the  navi- 
gation on  the  Volga,  the  work  at  the  wells  is  increased,  as  well  as  the  distillation 
in  the  refineries.  Thus  the  increase  of  prices  of  the  crude  oil,  of  which  the  English 
newspapers  are  now  talking  so  much,  and  which  corresponds  with  that  of  the  prices 
of  the  crude  oil  in  America,  where  the  average  price  in  1877  was  67  cents  per  barrel, 
and  was  never  lower  in  any  year  whatever.  In  1888  the  average  price  was  8H  oents ;  * 
aad  again  in  June  1889, 84  cents,  and  in  July  1889,  horn  90|  to  102f  oenu  on  the  spot 
according  to  the  quotations  ot  the  Pittsburgh  Exchange.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
sign  of  exhaustion,  but  merely  that  during  this  summer  the  demand  for  kerosene 
has  increased.  Owing  to  this,  new  boring^  have  been  commenced,  and  it  may  be  an- 
ticipated, as  it  very  often  was  in  Bakn  and  in  Pennsylvania,  that  next  year  the  snp- 
ply will  surpass  all  demands,  and  prices  will  go  down.  For  my  own  part,  I  mast  re- 
mark that  when  the  price  for  crade  oil  becomes  li  copecks  per  pood,  there  can  not  be 
expected  any  development  of  the  supply  ;  there  will  be  a  stoppage,  and  not  an  in- 
crease of  the  business,  although  the  owners  of  lefineries  have  their  profits  in  it.  « 

The  price  of  5  copecks  per  pood,  according  to  my  opinion,  i^  a  desirable  and  a  nor- 
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disooTered  up  to  the  present  in  any  other  parts  of  the  Cancasas  which  have  heen  aa 
yet  tested  by  borings,  nor  in  Pennsylyania,  nor  in  Canada,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Very  likely  there  is  some  oonneotion  between  this  faot  and  that  of  the  mad 
▼olcanoes,  which  are  up  to  the  present  active,  like  those  of  Kyr-Makn,  which  are 
situated  close  to  the  naphtha  region  of  Balakhani  in  the  environs  of  Baku. 

"  There  is  a  Russian  adage :  '  From  good  no  one  will  expect  anything  else  bat  good 
to  spring.' 

"  This  adage  is  well  applied  here.  From  the  existing  good  in  Baku  there  has  been 
no  need  ap  to  the  present  to  look  oat  for  any  other  good  thing.  There  are  plenty  of 
places  on  the  Caucasus  where  naphtfiamaybe  sought  for,  and  amongst  them  possibly 
might  be  discovered  regions  not  worse  than  those  of  Baku,  springs,  equally  powerful 
and  recent,  and  certainly  more  durable  than  those  of  Pennsylvania,  but  there  exists 
no  motive^  because  in  the  very  environs  of  Baku  there  is  plenty  of  land,  without  any 
doubt,  containing  naphtha  which  has  not  yet  been  touched,  owing  to  the  following 
reasons :  The  Government  having  sold,  in  the  years  following  1870  (according  to  the 
rules  of  the  17th  February,  1872),  one  part  of  the  naphtha-bearing  lands,  afterwards 
stopped  the  sale  and  the  lease  of  such  lands.  Eokoreff  and  Mirsoieff  were  the  prin- 
cipal buyers  from  the  Oovernment  of  large  districts  containing  naphtha ;  each  of 
them  bought  lands  for  1,000,000  of  roub]es.  They  began  and  continue  to  work  only 
on  very  insignificant  parts  of  their  large  territory  (because  they  have  spent  so  much 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  that  they  have  little  left  for  working  capital),  and  now  wait 
until  the  lands  and  naphtha  rise  in  price  and  value.  The  government  does  not  allow 
the  local  peasants  to  seU  or  to  lease  their  lands  for  the  purpose  of  getting  naphtha.  Con- 
sequently  the  district  worked  years  ago  in  the  enviroub  of  Baku  is  the  same  district 
now.*    And  one's  astonishment  is  excited  that  on  so  small  a  spot,  altogether  about  5 

mal  one,  and  one  calculated  to  develop  supply.  Such  a  price  being  3  or  4  times  lower 
than  American — (5  copecks  i»er  poods50  copecks  per  cask,  or  about  25  cents  per  bar- 
rel, according  to  the  present  exchange,  but  in  Pennsylvania  a  cask  or  barrel  costs  on 
the  spot  now  not  lessthan  90  cents)^an  not  act  sensibly  on  the  price  of  the  naphtha 
products,  which,  owing  to  a  simple  speculation  fluctuate  a  great  deal  more  than  from 
the  fall  or  increase  of  the  price  of  the  crude  oil  in  the  above-mentioned  proportions, 
vi2,  fi-om  3  to  5  copecks  per  pood.  Here  I  will  make  the  remark  that  since  the  year 
1887  the  price  of  crude  oil  in  the  United  States  has  risen  from  67  to  95  cents  per  bar- 
rel, or  per  each  pood  about  6  copecks,  but  the  price  at  Baku  for  the  same  period  did 
not  rise  more  than  3  copecks  per  pood.  If  there  were  a  possibility  of  competition  of 
the  Baku  naphtha  with  the  American,  then  the  same  possibility  now  remains.  With 
the  termination  of  the  pipe-line  this  possibility  would  be  still  more  evident.  Until 
now  there  has  been  no^K>ssibility  of  the  export  of  large  quantities  of  products,  but 
then  there  would  be  ;  now  there  is  no  possibility  of  extracting  large  quantities  of  il- 
luminating oils  not  presenting  any  danger  with  respect  to  risks  from  fire,  but  then 
there  would  be.  Now  the  Americans  with  their  numerous  pipe-lines  fix  the  prices  of 
the  naphtha  products  all  over  the  world,  but  then  this  can  and  will  also  be  done  by 
the  Baku  people ;  now  there  are  no  large  profits  left  in  Baku,  but  then  would  arise 
the  possibility  of  making  new  borings  in  all  the  Trans-Caucasus,  out  of  the  profits 
derived  from  the  naphtha. 

I  may  state  here  that  the  price  of  the  Baku  naphtha  products  mostly  depends  on 
the  use  which  is  made  of  the  naphtha,  that  is,  to  work  up  into  products,  also  the  resi- 
dues (astatky  or  astatki),  which  remain  afber  the  kerosene  has  been  got  from  the 
naphtha. 
(1  copeck=Tivth  rouble,  and  the  par  value  of  a  rouble=38^  pence  English. — Ed.) 
*  Whilst  in  the  United  States,  from  the  year  1860  and  upwards  (on  account  of  the 
rapid  exhaustion  of  each  region)  people  were  obliged  continually  to  go  over  to  new 
regions  in  search  of  supply  of  naphtha,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  borings  were  made 
from  1876  to  1886  no  less  than  31,707)  on  a  surface  of  hundreds  of  square  kilometers, 
whilst  all  this  time  operations  were  confined  rigidly  to  the  already-mentioned  5  square 
kilometers  in  Baku. 
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0qu»re  kilometers,  people  coDiinoe  until  now  to  make  new  borings,  oontlnnftUy  pump 
the  naphtha,  and  still  co\itinnally  get  springs  bursting  forth.  It  is  not  at  all  strange 
that  formerly  the  depth  of  the  wells  was  only  a  tew  sagenes  (1  sagene=s7  feet)  ;  later 
on  the  workers  had  to  go  deeper,  to  40—80,  and  afterwards  to  100—120  sagenee.  We 
do  not  obserye  anything  like  this  in  Pennsylvania.  *  In  the  geologically  yoang  Bakn, 
people  haye  remained  all  the  time  on  the  same  spot,  on  the  same  Ssqnare  knooneters, 
and  have  continued  to  pnmp  only  snch  wells  as  yield  eyery  day  on  the  ayersge  not 
less  than  several  hundreds  of  barrels.  In  Pennsylvania  the  number  of  workinic  wells 
during  the  time  of  the  highest  period  of  supply,  which  was  in  1882,  attained  nineteen 
thousand  wells,  and  30,000,000  banels  of  naph^a  have  been  got  in  a  single  year;  t 
consequently,  every  well  yielded  per  day  only  4i  barrels,  on  an  average ;  or  taking 
(light  naphtha)  a  barrel  of  9  poods,  about  40  poods.  Now,  at  Baku  there  are  at  work 
about  two  hundred  wells  (the  exact  number  is  yery  difficult  to  state,  there  do  not 
exist  aa  yet  proper  statistics,  but  there  are  such  wells,  and  only  pumped  when  tiie 

*yn  those  geological  periodsam,  ounting  to  thousands  of  years,  during  which  were 
formed  the  naphtha  beds  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Canoasns,  the  naphtha  seems  to 
haye  risen  to  the  surface,  become  oxidised  and  eyaporate<l,  and  was  thus  lost  for  ex- 
ploitation. If  the  naphtha  had  not  got  out  by  itself  from  the  underlying  beds,  people 
would  ueyer  have  known  of  its  existence.  During  these  long  geological  periods  a 
small  stream  of  the  outflowing  naphtha  could  empty  a  yery  rich  layer  a  great  deal 
better  than  hundreds  of  bored  wells.  Owing  to  this,  every  naphtha  field  in  the  Cau- 
casus is  more  to  be  relied  upon  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  naphtha  to  be  obtained 
than  similar  fields  in  Pennsylvania.  For  this  reason,  also,  ideas  as  to  the  approach- 
ing exhaustion  of  the  working  region  in  the  Caucasus,  based  upon  signs  manifesting 
themselves  in  America,  can  not  be  entertained.  Besides,  there  is  nothing  to  proye, 
as  yet,  that  the  formation  of  naphtha  in  the  Caucasus  is  completed.  The  mud  yol- 
canoes  here  give  vent  still  in  very  strong  eruptions. 

t  The  daily  receipt  of  crude  oil  in  the  United  States  ^m  that  time  diminished  yery 
greatly. 

The  daily  yield  was— 

Barrels. 

1882.... 82,J0I 

1883 63,336 

1884 67,684 

1885 , 59.921 

1886 70.729 

1887 .- 59,061 

1888 46.700 

But  in  Baku  at  the  same  time  the  snpply  greatly  increased,  giving  the  quantities 
in  barrels  (1  barrel=10  poods),  the  general  average  of  the  daily  yield  was — 

Bsrraliu 

1882 1 13,838 

1883 16,541 

1884 24.653 

1885 31.851 

1886 3*2.889 

1887 41.600 

1888 5U,312 

Here  we  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  out  of  37,000,000  barrels  which  were 
in  stock  in  the  United  States  of  North  America  in  1884,  now  there  are  only  14,500,000. 
But  in  Russia  the  stock  increases  from  year  to  year,  because  people  have  begun  to 
construct  reservoirs.  When  the  pipe-line  is  constructed,  this  stock  will  no  doubt  still 
further  increase. 
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demand  for  erode  oil  iDoieasel),  and  during  seven  months  there  have  been  received 
aboat  185,000,000  i>«ods,*  and  consequently  per  day  on  an  average  every  well  yields 
aboat  2,800  pooda  or  a  barrel  of  42  gallons,  containing  about  10  poods  (we  inolude 
the  heavy  naphtha),  the  average  daily  receipt  of  naphtha  in  Baku  is,  at  the  present 
time,  280  bairels  from  each  well.  In  February  1886,  of  which  period  I  have  full 
reports,  there  were  in  operation  about  170  wells,  and  t^e  daily  average  yield  was 
446,000  pooda  or,  per  well  on  the  average,  about  2,600  poods  per  day,  consequently 
an  iaeroaee  and  not  a  decrease  in  the  supply  is  visible.  Let  us  take  for  comparison 
the  figures  of  the  last  Stowell's  Petroleum  Reporter,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  United  States 
of  America  (August  1889).  During  the  seven  months  (up  to  August  1,  1889)  the 
areragedaily  yield  of  naphtha  lh>m  all  the  wells  in  the  United  States  of  America 
▼as  about  56»000  barreK  or  about  510,000  poods,  whilst  in  Baku  it  was  about 
580,000  poods  per  day.  These  figures  are  very  close  one  to  anotlier,  although  eight 
years  ffo  Hie  supply  in  Baku  was  six  times  less  than  in  America.  During  the 
seven  months  of  1889,  in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  2,800  new  borings 
were  made,  and  during  last  year  (1888)  1,515  borings,  whilst  in  Baku  all  the  time 
from  the  beginning  of  the  years  of  1860  until  the  present  time,  the  number  of  bor- 
higs  are  much  below  any  of  these  figures.  Let  us  suppose  that  now  there  are  work- 
ing in  the  United  States  only  those  wells  which  have  been  made  during  the  last 
four  yearsyt  the  average  number  of  them  will  be  about  11,200  wells,  against  200 
wells  in  Baku  consequently,  the  average  daily  supply  of  each  well  in  the  United 
States  is  45  poods  or  5  barrels,  whilst  in  Baku  it  is  2,800  pobds  or  about  280  barrels. 
The  daily  average  of  the  yield  oi  the  new  borings  in  America  (June  and  July, 
1860),  doesTnot  surpass  16  barrels  or  150  poods  of  naphtha.  Such  wells  not  one  of 
the  Baku  naphtha-owners  would  be  willing  to  work,  because  at  the.  price  of  3 
eopecks  per  pood,  the  150  poods  of  naphtha  would  give  an  income  of  about  4  rou- 
bles 50  eopecks,  but  the  maintenance  of  the  steam-power,  ropes,  and  workmen, 
aoMmnta,  per  day,  to  about  6  or  7  roubles.  Even  at  the  price  of  5  copecks  150  poods 
would  not  cover  the  working  expenses  and  the  cost  of  the  boring,  at  the  existing 
prices  of  the  same  in  Baku.  Consequently  there  is  nothing  astonishing  that  on  the 
spot  where  naphtha  is  received  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  price  for  naph- 
tha is  mueh  higher  than  in  Baku.  In  America  about  90  cents  per  barrel  or  about  18 
eopecks  per  pood  is  the  figure,  while  in  Baku  from  2  to  5  copecks  per  pood  or  about 
10  to  25  oents  par  barrel. 

'*  If  in  Baku  there  should  be  anything  like  tbe  state  of  the  North  American  wells 
with  regard  to  their  quantity  or  their  supply,  or  with  regard  to  the  extension  and 
obangea  of  regions  or  even  with  regard  to  the  prices  of  naphtha,  then  it  would  be 
possiUe  to  speak  about  the  exhaustion  of  the  Baku  region.  But  even  theii  there 
would  be  left  the  lands  belonging  to  the  (government,  to  the  peasantry,  to  Kokorcff 
and  Mirsoieff,  which  are  until  now  untouched,  and  are  quite  near  to  Baku,  withont 
reckoning  the  neighboring  lands,  and  the  whole  of  the  north  and  the  south  of  the 
Cancaans,  where  the  making  of  borings  is  not  prohibited,  but  where  it  would  be  in- 

*  It  is  known  that  figures  separately  taken  (and  not  conjointly)  of  the  statistics 
very  often  are  not  sufficiently  exact.  But  if  we  take  that  the  supply  dnriog  the 
seven  months  of  this  year  in  Baku  was  really  125,000,000  of  poods,  then  it  will  be 
easily  understood  why  the  prices  for  crude  oil  went  up,  because  the  refineries  de- 
manded more  than  in  former  years.  Besides  at  the  present  time  the  price  for  the 
erode  oil  lu  America  went  up,  and  Baku  must  be  already  considered  as  a  rival  of 
America.  All  the  rumors  of  the  exhaustion  in  Baku  began  when  the  prices  of  crude 
oil  went  up.  This  is  a  matter  of  commercial  transactions,  bat  the  exhaustion  is  a 
matter  of  nature,  here  does  not  exist  a  direct  connextion. 

t  In  former  times  Stowell's  Reporter  gave  the  number  of  working  or  active  wells 
(for  instance,  in  1885,  as  23,586  wells),  but  now  it  does  not  exhibit  these  figures, 
which  are  Teiy  difficult  to  prove. 
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vanity  to  begin  borings  when  in  Baku :  (1)  Theporoping  is  going  on  when  thefrs  is 
a  demand ;  (2)  When  not  all  the  land  has  been  inyestigated ;  (3)  Before  there  real]  j 
are  obeerred  any  signs  of  exhanstion;  and  (4)  When  there  are  no  great  pipe-linasy 
which  conld  at  a  low  price  oonvey  the  naphtha  to  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.    . 

**  Bat  why  is  the  working  of  the  lands  not  allowed  for  those  who  desire  to  operate 
them  f  Why  is  the  pipe-lioe  not  constmcted  f  All  this,  combined  with  the  rumors  of 
exhanstion,  form  yery  complicated  questions,  principally  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  local  people  act.  About  this,  however,  I  may  say  something  on  another 
occasion.  Snfflce  it  to  say,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  sign  of  the  incipient  exhaustion 
of  naphtha  in  the  Baku  region.  But  suppose  I  admit  the  fhllest  exhaustion  of  the 
naphtha  in  Baku,  let  us  see  what  may  follow  next  in  the  Canoasus,  supposing  at  the 
same  time  that  the  pipe-line  there  from  Baku  to  Batoum  is  finished.* 

*'  Along  the  pipe-line  there  are  plenty  of  naphtha  springs,  not  •only  from  Baku  to 
the  south  and  west,  but  also  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  near  Tsarskie-Koloettay, 
near  Tiflis,  near  Kntals,  in  Gtouria,  etc. 

«  These  places,  when  the  pipe-line  exists,  will  be  united  by  pipes  with  the  Caspian 
Sea,  as  well  as  with  the  Black  Sea,  and  will  consequently  be,  with  regard  to  com- 
merce, exactly  in  the  same  position  in  which  the  Korth  American  naphtha  regions 
are. 

"At  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Bufialo,  etc.,  etc.,  the  refineries  will  be  at  the  sea- 
shore, but  the  naphtha  wells  will  be  on  the  continent  at  a  distance  of  100  yersts. 
And  if  eyen  in  one  of  the  districts  of  the  Trans-Caucasus  there  will  be  found  naphtha 
in  abundance,  this  will  be  at  a  low  price  conveyed  to  the  sea,  but  at  all  events^  on 
the  sea-shore  it  will  not  be  dearer  than  the  American  naphtha,  for  thi  Caucasian 
naphtha  is  young,  whilst  the  American  is  old.  Nowhere,  not  even  when  borings  are 
made  by  hand,  and  the  naphtha  is  got  out  by  bailing,  does  the  naphtha  cost  in  the 
Caucasus  the  18  copecks  per  pood  which  are  paid  on  the  places  of  supply  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Owing  to  the  present  means  of  boring,  and  the  knowledge  peo- 
ple have  acquired  of  this  business  in  the  Caucasus,  and  thanks  to  the  Baku  supply, 
one  can  be  sure  that  the  average  price  of  naphtha  on  the  spot  in  the  whole  Cau- 
casian district  will  be  always  one-half  or  one*  third  cheaper  than  at  present  American 
prices.  The  pipes  of  the  Caspian-Black  Sea  pipe-line  will  offer  then  a  conveyance 
to  this  naphtha  which  does  not  exist  now,  because  in  the  Trans-Caucasus  there  is 
only  one  read—the  railway— the  only  line  which  is  bound  to  convey  all  the  ridcy 
products  of  this  country. 

"And  notwithstanding  that  there  is  against  the  pipe-line  a  powerful  intrigue,  thi 
latter  can  not  succeed  in  changing  the  real  state  of  the  business.  The  nearer  tht 
period  of  exhaustion  approaches,  the  mora  powerful  becomes  the  cause  of  the  pipe- 
line. 

"  For  the  present,  besides  the  local  use  of  the  Caspian  region,  there  are  only  two 
ways  for  exterior  sale — the  Volga,  which  is  frozen  during  the  winter,  and  the  Trans> 
Caucasian  Railway.  By  the  Volga  the  naphtha  products  go  to  Russia,  and  only  a 
small  part  of  them  abroad  (by  a  very  dear  and  tedious  system  of  conveyance,  Nobel's, 
by  the  Volga,  and  then  by  rail  to  Li  ban,  etc.). 

"  In  this  way  about  25,000,000  of  poods  of  refined  oil  are  conyeyed.  t  And  about 
the  same  quantity  can  be  sent  by  the  Trans-Caucasian  Railway  to  the  south  of  Ros- 

*  Without  the  pipe-line,  then  of  course  the  naphtha  business  in  the  Canoasus  will 
be  at  an  end,  Russia  itself  will  get  the  naphtha  products  from  America.  Where  the 
oonstraction  of  pipelines  is  unhindered,  Europe  and  Asia  will  pay  America  for  the 
naphtha,  that  which  the  Standard  Oil  Company  vrill  demand,  and  the  use  of  the 
cheapest  naphtha  illuminating  oil  will  considerably  diminish,  because  with  the 
Virginia  and  Ohio  naphtha  much  can  not  be  doing.  From  this  it  is  plain  who  will 
have  the  best  of  the  exhaustion  at  Baku,  if  there  is  no  pipe-line. 

tor  course  in  this  way  a  great  deal  more  could  be  conveyed;  astatki  as  welU 
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m  and  abroad.  This  is  all  that  can  be  sent  from  Bakn  at  more  or  leas  profitable 
prices  oat  of  tiie  1^0,000,000  to  ^00,000,000  of  poode  of  the  naphtha  gained.  It  is  clear 
that  a  great  quantity  of  naphtha  is  left,  and  this  is  a  kind  of  cheap  merchandise  (as- 
taiki),  which  is  used  as  fnel,  instead  of  coal,  of  which  there  are  immense  supplies  in 
the  Don  and  Ural.  Meanwhile,  ont  of  this  astatki  can  be  got,  as  experience  has 
proved  (and  this  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  Physico-Chemical  Society),  together 
with  kerosene,  a  safe  illnmlnatlng  oil  (point  of  inflammation  higher  than  40°  C), 
which  I  named  Bakn  oil.  At  present  it  can  not  be  produced,  although  50  to  60  per 
cent,  of  it  can  be  got  out  of  the  Baku  naphtha  (besides  benzine,  lubricating  oils,  vase- 
lin,  and  tar),  and  consequently  could  be  obtained  fh>m  it  now  at  Baku  to  the  extent 
of  100,000,000  poods.  But  at  present  there  are  only  means  for  the  transport  of 
50,000,000  poods  of  illuminating  oils.  But  when  the  Baku  crude  oil  can  be  conveyed 
by  the  pipe-line  to  the  Black  Sea  then  there  will  be  great  profit  in  producing  similar 
safe  oils,  which  will  increase  the  use  of  naphtha  illuminating  oils. 

**  Consequently,  all  rumors  of  exhaustion  of  the  Baku  naphtha  regions  must  nor 
stop  the  English  and  Rassian  people  who  have  commenced  operations  with  Caucasian 
naphtha.    The  naphtha  will  suffice  for  the  whole  world,  for  all  purposes. 

"If  there  should  arise  new' and  still  more  artful  and  insidious  arguments  in  order 
to  delay  foreign  transactions  with  the  Russian  naphtha  products,  as  I  have  some  rea- 
son to  believe  will  arise,  then  please  have  the  kindness  to  infonii  me,  that  I  may 
render  such  fhrther  explanation  as  may  be  necessary.  The  substance  of  the  matter 
is,  that  Russia  itself  uses  so  little  of  the  illuminating  naphtha  oils  (about  20,000,000 
poods  annually),  and  the  abundance  of  the  Caucasian  naphtha  is  so  great,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  getting  the  naphtha  so  slight,  that  the  exterior  commerce  with  the  naph^a 
producers  is  on  the  one  hand  an  important  help  for  Russian  industrial  interests,  and 
on  the  other  gives  to  the  world  the  cheapest  naphtha  products,  and  thus  leads  to 
mutual  benefit. 

**  To  everything  that  will  be  purposely  stated  against  this  affirmation  I  am  ready 
to  reply,  for  the  sake  of  the  interests  of  my  country  and  of  the  universal  development 
of  peaceful  commercial  relationships  and  transactions.  I  consider  it  of  great  import- 
ance that  our  country  is  able  to  supply  the  world  with  an  illuminating  oil,  safe  as 
regards  risks  £rom  fire,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  American  kerosene, 
which  it  is  bound  to  replace  ultimately.'' 

August  27  (September  8),  1889. 


FZRB8  IN  MOSCOW  IN  1889. 


Causes  unknown 

Want  of  care 

Chimneys  on  fire 

Upsetting  of  petroleum-lamps. 

Defective  flues 

Incendiaries 


219 

126 

76 

22 

19 

3 


Total  fires  for  the  year 464 


Greatest  number  occurred  in  June. 

Least  in  February 

Fires  broke  out  at  11  p.  m 

At2a.  m 

At  5  a.  m 

At9p.  m 


51 
26 
28 
28 
27 
27 


25 
23 


At3a.  m 

At  midnight 

Atla.  m 23 

At4a.  m 23 

At7p.m 23 

In  dwellings 197 

Outhouses,  stables,  etc 123 

Shops  and  offices 61 

Workshops  and  factories 60 

Qovernment  and  public  buildings.  13 

Miscellaneous  buildings 10 

False  alarms 27 

Total  ten  years,  1880-1889,inclu8ive  4, 163 


Claims  paid  by  sixteen  fire  insurance  companies  for  1889  $1,200,000,  or  about  $10,000 
in  excess  of  1888.  although  the  namber  of  fixes  in  1888  exceeded  those  of  1889  by  33. — 
[N.  Wertheim,  Consul,  Moscow.] 
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SAO   PEDRO   DO  RIO  GRANDE    DO  SUL. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BENNINGTON, 
LACK   OF   STATISTICS. 

To  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the  many  excellent  statistical  publications 
of  every  department  of  government  in  the  United  States,  whether  federal, 
stale,  or  city,  the  difficulties-  attending  every  effort  to  obtain  reliable  infor- 
mation in  this  country  can  not  be  fully  appreciated.  By  study  and  by  appli- 
cation to  private  and  official  sources  I  have  obtained  some  information  on 
the  present  condition  of  this  state,  which  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  the 
commercial  public  of  the  United  States. 

FLOUR  IMPORTS. 

The  two  prindpal  imports  into  this  state  from  the  United  States  are  flour 
and  refined  petroleum.  In  regard  to  the  former,  owing  to  the  importation 
of  wheat  in  grain,  which  is  ground  in  mills  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  the  importations  at  this  port  from  the  United  States  de- 
clined over  1,500,000  kilograms  in  1888,  as  compared  with  1887.  Not  only 
is  this  true  of  the  importations  from  the  United  States,  but  of  every  other 
country  from  which  flour  is  imported,  namely,  Austria,  Chili,  Argentine  Re- 
public, and  Uruguay.  The  success  of  wheat  growing  in  Uruguay  and  the 
large  shipments  of  flour  from  Montevideo,  not  only  to  this,  but  almost  to 
every  other  country,  north  and  south,  has  brought  many  people  here  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  wheat  growing,  as  the  soil  and  climate  of  a  large  part 
of  this  state  is  similar  to  that  of  Uruguay. 

No,  121 1.  aoi 
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The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  the  flour  trade  at  this  port: 

Flour  dispatched  from  the  custom-house  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  for  the  calendar  years  1887 

and  1888* 


Whence  imported. 


1887. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


x888. 


Quantity.         Value. 


Austria *»,.., 

ChiU 

Argentine  Republic 

Uruguay 

United  States ^... 


KUogramt. 

1,016,273 

320,800 

442,84a 

3,6x8,945 


#51,965.00 
11,040.00 
23,618.00 
89,798.00 

9i4,«35.So 


Kilograms. 
382,930 


$15,104.00 


000,040 
X, 519.054 
2,013,183 


10,669.00 
78,840.50 
83,056.00 


Total.. 


7,008,030 


390,656.50 


4fOx5,«97 


187,619.50 


There  is,  also,  another  thing  which  causes  the  people  to  consider  whether' 
or  not  they  shall  produce  their  own  bread,  and  that  is  the  extremely  low 
price  which  has  been  ruling  for  cattle  for  more  than  a  year  past,  and  for 
animal  products  generally,  as,  for  instance,  dry  hides,  that  were  worth  540 
rcis  per  kilogram  in  November,  1888,  are  worth  to-day  in  this  same  market 
360  reis  per  kilogram.  In  November,  1888,  exchange  was  27^/.  (gold)  to  i 
milreis  of  paper  currency,  and  to-day  it  is  ruling  steady  at  2^%d,  This  de- 
cline in  price  does  not  correspond  to  the  increase  of  the  gold  value  of  the 
paper  currency,  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  for  in  the  first  instance 
the  decline  is  40  per  cent,  and  in  the  latter  the  increase  is  less  than  i  per  cent. 

These  low  prices  are  not  so  much  attributable  to  local  causes,  such  as  aD 
overproduction,  but  chiefly  to  the  state  of  foreign  markets ;  and  the  cattle 
breeder,  realizing  that  the  price  of  his  products  may  greatly  decline  for  rea- 
sons beyond  control,  is  seriously  inclined,  in  view  of  an  increasing  demand 
for  bread,  to  follow,  in  part,  agriculture,  as  being  more  profitable  than  exten- 
sive cattle  breeding. 

The  following  table  shows  the  flour  importations  from  foreign  countries 
into  this  state  from  1882  to  1885,  inclusive: 


Years. 


z88s. 

1883 

X884 

1885 


TotaU 


Barxdt. 


66,637 
67,360 
79,9x6 
74,746 


288,543 


Bacs. 


49,351 
4X,«* 
69,«3* 


»S8,34» 


Four-fifths  of  the  above  importations  were  estimated  to  be  from  the  United 
States.     The  weight  of  the  bags  ran  from  10  to  200  kilograms  each. 

WHEAT  IMPORTS. 

As  far  back  as  1805  people  in  this  section  of  Brazil  cultivated  wheat  ex- 
tensively, and,  considering  the  sparseness  of  the  population  at  that  time^ 
wheat  W9S  no  inconsiderable  part  of  their  exports. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amount  exported  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
from  1805  to  1820,  inclusive; 


Year. 


1806.... 


t8o8.„ 
1809.^ 
iSzo... 
iSiz... 
xSza... 


Quantity* 


Bushels. 
126,825 
87,755 
140,338 
a57,3o8 
•54,038 
190,545 
ao5,534 
313,998 


Year. 


18x3., 
1814, 
1815.. 
1816.. 
X817.. 
i8t8.. 
i8i9.. 
1820.. 


Quantity. 


Bushels. 
341,087 

•70, 959 
a88,447 
399,621 
«33,359 
76,395 
121,543 
109,608 


WHEAT  AND   FLOUR  PRODUCTION. 

Shortly  after  1820  rust  caused  one  or  two  general  failures  of  the  crop,  so 
that  wheat  growing  was  abandoned  for  cattle  breeding.  It  is  said  that  much 
of  the  soil  in  this  state  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  not  only  in 
the  south  and  west,  but  in  the  wooded  regions  of  the  north.  Italian  colo- 
nists have  produced  some  enormous  yields;  however,  they  soon  declined, 
because  they  did  not  have  sufficient  lands  cleaned  to  properly  rotate  the 
crops  and  paid  but  little  attention  to  that  regulation  of  good  farming  which 
requires  exhausted  soils  to  be  fertilized  with  manure. 

By  personal  observation  made  of  the  country  for  more  than  200  miles 
northwest  of  this  city,  reaching  almost  to  the  Uruguay  frontier,  I  can  say 
that  it  is  naturally  rich  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever  seen, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Candiota,  a  station  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  Bag6 
Railroad,  distant  225  kilometers  from  Rio  Grande,  which  has  been  suggested 
as  an  excellent  location  for  the  operations  of  a  large  syndicate  in  wheat 
farming — an  enterprise  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  undertaken  at  no  dis- 
tant day.  At  Pelotas,  this  state,  there  is  a  flouring-mill  grinding  imported 
wheat,  which  is  admitted  by  the  payment  of  5  per  cent,  duty  on  the  declared 
value. 

On  the  1 2th  day  of  October  last  the  first  cargo  of  American  wheat 
entered  for  this  mill  from  New  York,  consisting  of  11,600  bushels,  costing 
in  the  United  States  about  ^1.25  per  bushel;  freight,  40  cents  per  bushel; 
insurance,  about  2  per  cent. ;  and  import  duty,  5  per  cent,  on  declared  value; 
making  a  total  cost  of  I1.74  per  bushel  in  Pelotas.  By  the  process  used  in 
this  mill  the  yield  of  flour  will  be  about  70  per  cent.,  or  4^  bushels  of 
wheat  will  make  196  pounds  of  flour,  costing,  outside  of  milling  expenses, 
$8.12.  The  retail  selling  price  of  the  best  brands  of  Richmond  flour  at  this 
time  is  the  equivalent  of  I9.18,  leaving  a  margin  of  J1.06  per  barrel  for 
the  Pelotas  flour,  which,  I  think,  is  too  small  for  much  profit,  considering  the 
great  care  required  in  handling  a  cargo  of  this  kind  to  avoid  damage;  and  I 
apprehend  that  all  importations  for  the  future  will  be  confined  to  wheat  from 
the  Rio  Preto,  Argentine  Republic,  and  Uruguay. 
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IMPORTS  OF  SILKS  AND  WOOLS. 

I  have  now  passed  the  most  important  of  our  productions  that  find  sale 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  In  silk  and  woolen  manufactures  we  have  prac- 
tically no  trade,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  official  statistics.  Tlie 
following  table  shows  who  controls  the  trade  in  these  lines : 

Silk  and  woolen  goods  dispaUked  from  the  custom-house  of  Rio .  Grande  do  Sulfor  the  calen- 
dar year  1888. 


Articles  and  whence  imported. 


Quantitj. 


Value. 


Woolen  goods  of  rU  kind^ : 

Germany.^ 

Uruguay...^ 

France 

Great  Britain 

Italy ^ 


Kilajgramt, 

6,800 

659 

67 

6,269 

80 


|xi,34o.oo 

314.00 

9,896.50 

133-50 


Total... 


»3,875 


3^6x9.00 


Other  manu&ctures  of  wool : 

Germany.. 

Uruguay 

France 

Great  Briuin 


40,993.50 

349- 00 

6,835.00 

i,6<^oo 


Total.. 


49,831.50 


Silks: 

Germany .« 

Belgium 

Urugiiay 

United  States.. 

France , 

Great  Britain.., 

luly 

Portugal 


5fe 
XS 
16 
68 

656 
M 


t«,93x.oo 

153.50 

a.  037- 00 

453- 50 

13,304.00 

X,  556. 00 

430.00 

13. 00 


Total.. 


«,34x 


30,376.00 


Grand  total.. 


109,833.50 


PETROLEUM    IMPORTS. 

In  regard  to  refined  petroleum,  I  know  of  no  other  country  competing 
with  the  United  States  in  supplying  the  markets  of  this  state;  yet  the  follow- 
ing table  shows  no  inconsiderable  quantity  imported  from  Hungary,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  decrease  in  the  importation  at  this  port  in  1888,  as  com- 
pared with  1887: 


Whence  imported. 

1887. 

z888. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value 

Germany 

Kilograms. 

300 

19,064 

359.981 

20 

fiia.oo 
1.97300 

36,565.00 
95.00 

Kilograms. 

30 

8,769 

7^.777 

#3-00 

9^3.50 

7.569  so 

Hungary 

United  States... 

Great  Britain...., -  

" 

Total 

379.36s 

38,675.00 

81,576 

8,486.00 
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For  the  marked  decrease  in  importation  I  am  unable  to  account;  but,  as 
for  Uruguay  being  the  origin,  is  simply  explained  by  saying  that  all  petro- 
leum dispatched  from  here,  manifested  in  Montevideo,  is  credited  as  having 
origin  in  Uruguay,  though,  of  course,  it  came  from  the  United  States  through 
some  importing  house  in  Montevideo. 

IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  GOODS. 

In  certain  kinds  of  cotton  manufactures  the  United  States  makes  some 
showing,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 

Cotton  goods  dispatched  from  the  custom-house  of^io  Grande  do  Sulforthe  calendar  year  1888 » 


Articles  and  whence  imported 


Quantity.         Value, 


Cloths,  domestics  or  unbleached  and  bleached : 

Germany... 

Uruguay ^ 

United  States » » 

France..^ « ^ : 

Great  Britain 


Kilograms. 

8.269 

«3,oso 

x$,9a8 

15a 

43*667 


10.399.50 

XX,  599. 00 

asa-oo 

40,  X78. 00 


Total.. 


80,366 


7x,545.oo 


Printed  cottons,  calicoes,  etc. : 
Germany 


Uruguay 

United  States.. 

France...... 

Great  Britain.. 
Italy „ 


«3,463 
286 

92,834 
934 
367 

49#4o8 
xao 


48,575.00 

588.00 

47,387.50 

1,940.50 

563.00 

103,630.50 

x68.oo 


Total.. 


97,286 


-•03,853.00 


Shirtings: 

Germany... 

Uruguay.......^ 

United  States» 
Great  Britain.. 


6,049 
11,307 

7»a39 
34,848 


6,3ix.oo 
X3,095.5o 

8,«37.5o 
37,^39-50 


Total.. 


59.343 


63,783.50 


From  the  foregoing  table,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  cotton 
manufactures  are  properly  of  United  States  origin,  as  I  am  informed  by  the 
chief  of  one  of  the  largest  German  houses  in  this  state  that,  although  they 
handle  some  American  cottons  which  are  forwarded  here  direct  from  New 
York,  as  a  matter  of  cheapness  in  freights  and  expedition  in  transit  they 
have  the  greater  part  to  come  by  way  of  Hamburg. 

Cotton  goods  are  therefore  shipped  from  New  York  to  Hamburg  and 
from  Hamburg  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  for  less  money  than  from  New  York 
direct,  and  so  much  of  the  cotton  as  comes  by  the  way  of  Hamburg  to 
this  port  appears  in  the  statistical  department  of  the  custom-house  as  of  Ger- 
man origin,  although  the  same  is,  in  fact,  the  product  of  American  looms. 
Certain  brands  of  American  unbleached  cottons,  notably  ''Indian  Head," 
are  well  and  favorably  known  in  the  market  here — so  well,  in  fact,  that  this 
particular  brand  has  been  counterfeited  in  this  state  by  dealers,  who  put  a 
stencil  imitation  of  thcLgenuine  upon  any  manufacture  of  cotton.    In  duck, 
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sail-cloth,  and  fine  bleached  cottons  manufactures  of  the  United  States  have 
an  established  reputation  for  good  quality. 

BRAZILIAN  COTTON-MILL. 

The  cotton-mill  of  this  city,  which  is  a  part  of  the  only  manufacturing 
establishment  Of  any  note  in  the  state,  manufactures  a  very  respectable  un- 
bleached cloth,  or  domestic,  72  inches  in  width,  called  ''coboclo,"  weigh- 
ing 375  grams  per  meter.  The  retail  price  of  this  special  brand  is  640  reis 
per  meter  at  the  mill's  deposit  in  this  city,  and  the  wholesale  price  is  the 
same,  so  far  as  quotations  are  concerned,  but  a  private  discount  is  allowed 
the  buyer.  By  a  comparison  of  the  price  of  Rio  Grande  coboclo,  weighing 
i68J^  grams  per  yard  and  36  inches  in  width,  with  that  of  Indian  Head, 
more  or  less  same  weight  and  width,  in  New  York,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  coboclo  sells  for  the  equivalent  of  13.5  cents  per  yard  without  discount 
and  Indian  Head  (A)  for  6.75  cents  wholesale  and  without  allowance  for  pri- 
vate discounts.  Taking,  then,  i  yard  of  standard  Indian  Head  (A)  gray  sheet- 
ing, which  weighs  about  159  grams  per  yard,  36  inches  in  width,  the  cheapest 
freight  by  sailing  vessel  from  New  York  to  this  port  would  add  about  one-fifth 
of  I  cent  to  the  cost  per  yard  and  tariff  about  i^  cents  per  yard  more,  mak- 
ing a  total  cost  per  yard,  without  expense  of  package,  ships'  lighterage,  and 
custom-house  dispatchers'  charges,  of  S^  cents.  The  raw  material  for  the 
Rio  Grande  mill  is  brought  from  Pemambuco  at  a  cost  of  from  10  to  1 1  cents 
per  pound,  delivered  in  the  mill.  The  raw  material,  therefore,  for  one  yard 
of  coboclo  costs  about  4  cents,  which  leaves  the  manufacturer  9.5  cents  for  the 
expenses  of  making  and  profit ;  but,  not  being  in  the  possession  of  the  com- 
pany's private  discounts,  I  am  imable  to  state  what  reduction  is  made. 

The  fact  that  American  unbleached  cottons  are  imported  is  proof,  to  a 
certain  extent,  that  these  mills  have  not  surpassed  them  in  quality  as  yet;  bat 
the  progress  made  in  the  quality  of  the  cottons  turned  out  by  the  Rio  Grande 
mill  shows  that  a  very  formidable  rival  has  entered  the  field  for  competition 
in  the  trade  of  this  and  other  states  of  Brazil. 

There  are  some  other  articles  of  American  manufacture  occasionally  seen 
here,  but  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  be  unworthy  of  note. 

GENERAL   EXPORTS. 

RecapUuIation  of  the  exterior  commercial  movement  of  the  four  principal  fiscal  departments 
of  the  state  of  Sao  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  aver  the  bar  of  the  Rio  Grande  fsr  tht 
fiscal  years  i882-*83  to  1886-^87^  incltssive. 


Year. 

Porto  Alegre. 

Pdotas. 

Rio  Grande. 

San  Josi  do 
Norte. 

TotaL 

x882-*83. 

|x, 741,706. 41 

S«OZ9,3o6.  x6 

1,909,158.48 

1,825, S4X.  87 
fl,»9x.ao9.X3 

$4,640,667.73 
3,799,972.95 
3,756,540.60 
3,847,805.50 
6,033,580.50 

|x«,985.i6 
96,798.81 
867,640.50 
134, 506. 81 
909,387.60 

l«»  505. 359.30 
9.078,094.54 

9,441,744.78 
xo,  9*6, 405. 76 
«6.«73,3a3.8« 

x883-'84„ 

13,169, 1x6. 6a 
3,508,405.30 
5,138,551.58 
7»  740, 246. 59 

i8a*-'8ii 

i885-'86 

i886-'87.. 

Total » 

x9,546,3«9-99 

9,779,8aa.o5 

«a,o77, 567.88 

831,3x8.88 

5a,M4>9«8.M 
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kecapihilation  of  the  in/efstate  €(mimercial  mmfenunt  of  the  four  principal  fiscal  departments 
of  the  state  of  Sao  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  over  the  bar  of  the  Rio  Grattde  for  the  fis- 
cal years  i882-'8j  to  j886-*87y  inclusive. 


Year. 

Pelotas. 

Rio  Grande. 

San  Jos*  do 
Norte. 

Total. 

x88a-'83- 

i88^'84 

#5,837.599.68 
6,030,050.92 
5,873,502. xo 
6,342,862.59 

$x,  470,084. 83 
», 576, 90s. 15 
x,  40a,  799- 83 
2,586,903.72 
9,070,500.36 

12,6x5,460.90 
2,558,014.73 
«# 403, 316. 00 
9,0x7,8x9.50 
3,988,248.50 

I17.807.4x 
33,381.68 
44,865.20 
50,999-75 
34,9«8.  xo 

#4,xo3,353.i4 
10,005,901.24 
9,88i,o3X.95 
10,522,525.07 
XX,  736, 529- 48 

i884-'85- 

i885-'86» 

x886-'87- 

Total. 

94,084,0x5.99 

9,106,493.89 

"#876,859.63 

x8x,972.x4 

46,249,340.90 

NoTS. — In  X887  the  time  of  the  ending  of  a  fiscal  year  was  changed  from  June  30  to  December  31 ;  the  fis- 
cal year  of  1887  was  therefore  extended  to  the  latter  date  and  includes  eighteen  calendar  months. 

Exterior  movetruntf  by  the  bar,  of  the  state  for  its  principal  fiscal  departments  for  the  years 
i882-'8s  to  i886-*87t  inclusive, 
IMPORTS. 


Year. 


Porto  Alegre. 


Pelotas. 


Rio  Grande. 


San  Jos6  do 
Norte. 


i88a.'83 

i883-'84 

x884-'a5. 

x885-'86 

x886.'87. 


$2,044,888.49 
9,800,795.95 
4,250,746.15 
6,349,o«9.5x 


189,459.56 
1x5,820.20 
76,204.30 

72,404.33 
904,694.63 


13,566,950.50 
3,104,080.43 
3,114,542.00 
3,090,046.  so 
5,346,463.00 


18,900.65 
35,945.80 
3x,465.86 
54,969. 6x 


EXPORTS. 


xS82-'83..„ 

i883-'84. 

xB84-'85 ~ 

x885-'86 

x886-'87 


624,233.  XX 

705,X79.75 

877,805.42 

x»39X.2X7.o8 


1,659,953.84 
X, 896, 335. 45 
x,839,954.i8 
x,753,X37.54 
9,086,5x4.50 


x,073,7X7.23 
695,854.02 
641,998.00 
757,259-00 
686,xx7.5o 


X22, 985.16 
87,893.x6 

231,694.70 
93,041.00 

X54,3X7.98 


Interstate  movement,  by  the  bar,  of  the  state  for  its  principal  fiscal  departments  for  the  years 
1882-83  to  i886''87,  inclusive, 

IMPORTS. 


Year. 


x88»-'63^.^ 
i883-'84.— * 
i884-'85. — 

i88s-'86 

x886-'87 


Poito  Al^^re. 


#3,249,4x8.00 

3,487,173.64 
2,860,162.93 
3,448, 7XX. 46 


Pelotas. 


1306,186.73 
197,017.04 
33X,3X5.38 
402,954.44 
634,052. 6x 


Rio  Grande. 


11,671,463.50 
X,  494, 004. 76 
x,938.i33-5o 
1,093,819.00 
1,683,559.00 


San  Jos*  do 
Norte. 


#5.4x8.75 
10,460.75 

4, 723. 50 


EXPORTS. 


x88a-'83..... 
c883-'84..... 
x884-'8s.... 
t88s-'86..... 
i886-'87..... 


9,588,181.63 
2, 542,877. 28 
3.013, 339- X7 
9,899,101.00 


X, 169,398. 09 
1,379,886.11 
1,071,484.44 
2,x83,249.27 
X, 936, 443. 70 


943,997.32 

1,064,009.96 

965,182.50 

918,000.50 

1,604,689.50 


17,807.41 
27,962.93 
34,404.50 

50,999. 75 
30,194.61 
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The  exports  from  this  state  consist  chiefly  of  animal  products,  such  as 
dried  beef,  grease,  tallow,  dried  tongue,  hides,  horns,  wool,  bone-ash,  bones, 
horse-hair,  and  horse  oil. 

There  are  other  exports,  however,  which  go  to  the  north  of  Brazil,  in- 
cluding the  dried  beef,  such  as  corn,  mandioca,  beans,  and  onions;  also/ 
many  garden  vegetables  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  exportation  of  dried  beef,  grease,  and  tallow  to  the  northern  part  of 
Brazil  (mostly  to  Pemambuco)  for  the  fiscal  years  1887  ^^^  ^^^  's  shown 
by  the  following  table : 


Articles. 

1887. 

it88. 

Dried  beef. «.. 

Grease ., 

KOogramt, 

6, 298,  "57 

174. 4M 

176.700 

KUcgr€tmu. 
1,408.406 

a8,9o6 

Tallow..... „ 

X75,«77 

EXPORTS   TO  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  state  are  limited  to  dry  hides, 
hair,  wool,  glue  stock,  etc.,  the  kinds  and  declared  values  being  shown  by 
the  following  table : 

Exports  from  the  port  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  to  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year  iS88t 
given  in  United  States  gold. 


Articles. 

March  31. 

June  30. 

September  30. 

December  31. 

Dryhldcs.- 

Hair .•... 

Horses 

$145,244- 3» 

67,067.47 

aaa-  61. 

$70,619.84 

11,002.77 

183.83 

689.98 

$9«,9H.76 

5,669.17 

4x7 

59*37 

104.0a 

6,355.01 

16.77 

$X3t,a33.67 
$1,506.84 
469.63 
449.  w 
143.7* 
435.0s 

6.548.87 

53.»ia.98 

334.16 

Wool 

Bones 

Wood  ~ « 

"*  '  "'  •"•■• 

Totel « 

a7»,63i.40 

89,737.17 

K>5,a55.37 

»74,«3«.7« 

The  total  amount  of  exports  shows  a  decline  in  shipments  to  the  United 
States  of  597,390.44  in  1888  as  compared  with  the  year  1887.  The  total 
shipments  for  the  year  were  1641,852.82. 

STEAM-SHIP    LINES   AND   SHIPPING. 

The  Steam  service  between  this  port  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  ample  and  well 
conducted,  especially  for  freight.  A  few  steamers  go  as  high  as  Pemambaco, 
and  three  of  one  line  extend  their  voyages  to  Montevideo. 

The  first  regular  line  established  for  trade  (freight  and  passenger  service) 
between  this  port  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  the  Linha  do  Sul,  by  Messrs. 
Lamport  &  Holt,  in  1877,  and  consisted  of  two  steamers  for  the  first  three 
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years  of  its  existence.  This  line  had  a  mail  contract  with  the  Brazilian 
Government  for  five  years,  which  was  subsequently  renewed  for  six  more ;  and, 
by  virtue  of  this  contract,  each  steamer  received  10  contos  of  reis*  per 
voyage,  which,  however,  was  to  extend  to  Montevideo.  Before  the  expiration 
of  the  first  five  years  an  opposition  steamer  also  obtained  a  subsidy  from  the 
Government,  and  in  1874  Lamport  &  Holt  put  on  an  additional  steamer 
without  an  increase  of  subsidy.  In  renewing  the  contract,  the  Government 
insisted  that  each  of  the  three  steamers  should  go  to  Montevideo  for  the 
same  money  formerly  paid  for  the  service  of  two  steamers. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  last  mail  contract  Lamport  &  Holt  sold  the 
steamers  then  on  hand  to  a  Brazilian  company  and  proceeded  to  put  into 
service  at  once  new  steamers  drawing  less  water,  better  adapted  to  the  bar 
at  all  times  and  the  shallow  water  in  the  navigation  of  Lake  Patos,  going 
to  Pelotas  and  Porto  Alegre. 

Its  first  and  only  agent  in  this  city,  with  subagencies  at  Pelotas  and 
Porto  Alegre,  is  Sinclair  Robinson,  esq.,  an  Englishman  of  much  experi- 
ence in  South  America,  who  has,  by  shrewd  business  management,  peculiar 
fitness,  and  system  of  promptness  inaugurated  in  the  dispatch  of  steamers, 
built  up  an  extensive  and  profitable  carrying  trade  for  this  line  from  this 
state. 

This  line  has  four  steamers  in  service  regularly  between  this  port  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  each  under  the  command  of  a  skilled  man,  as  the  many  wrecks 
that  line  this  coast,  firom  the  bar  of  Chuy  far  away  to  the  north,  speak  of  the 
necessity  of  carefiil  navigation.  In  about  the  year  1875  ^^^  Companhia 
Nacional  de  Navega9lk)  a  Vapor  started  a  line  in  the  passenger  and  cargo  trade ; 
it  has  now  seven  steamers  in  service  between  this  port  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
three  of  which  extend  their  voyages  to  Montevideo.  One  new  steamer  has 
just  been  started  by  this  company,  and  another  will  soon  be  added  to  the  line, 
after  which,  I  presume,  two  of  the  old  steamers  will  be  taken  from  the  trade. 
This  company  is  operating  under  a  subsidy  firom  the  Government,  and  has 
the  mail  contract. 

The  Companhia  de  Navega^ao  Costeira  has  one  steamer  for  passengers 
and  cargo  going  as  far  north  as  Pernambuco ;  its  arrivals  and  departures  are 
irregular.  The  Companhia  Norte  e  Sul  has  also  one  steamer  in  the  passenger 
and  cargo  trade,  under  the  British  flag,  between  this  port  and  Pernambuco. 

For  the  past  ten  months  a  number  of  steamers,  some  of  which  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  Antwerp,  London,  and  Brazil  Company,  have  been  call- 
ing at  this  port,  bringing  cargo  direct  firom  Europe,  but*  are  of  a  larger 
tonnage  per  register  than  the  bar  will  readily  admit.  A  very  few  of  them 
have  made  more  than  one  voyage,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  service 
will  be  entirely  withdrawn. 

The  steamers  of  all  the  regular  lines  calling  at  this  port  have  been  built 
for  this  special  trade,  registering,  on  an  average,  about  450  tons.     This  class 

*  Equal  to  about  ^5»ooo  United  States  moaef. 
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of  Steamers  never  has  any  delay  in  crossing  the  bar  and  passes  safely  over  the 
shoals  of  Lake  Patos. 

The  year  i88S  shows  a  decline  both  in  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
entering  and  clearing  the  port  of  Rio  Grande,  as  compared  with  previous 
y^ars. 

Nutnber  of  ski^^  steam  and  sailing,  entering  and  clearing  the  port  of  Rio  Grastdt  d»  Sstl^  hy 
the  way  of  the  bar,  for  the  years  1884  to  1888,  inclusive* 


Eoteml. 


Number.    Tonnage. 


Cleared. 


Number.    Tonnage. 


1885 .„...„ 

»886. — 
1887.. 


699 

68a 

S93 
5*7 
4^4 


«53.«75 
M7,744 
X34,474 
iaa,573 
1x6,489 


674 
7x9 
56s 
SSO 
496 


«4S,053 
«53.59* 
»30,6a4 
za6,705 

x»9»^33 


Number  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  entering  and  clearing  the  port  of  Rio  Grande  da  Sul, 
by  the  way  of  the  bar,  during  j888. 


Description. 

Entered. 

Clcuvd. 

Steamers.... ........M*M«  •...•« « m.*.. ....« •>.•••»•• 

3x6 
x68 

3*9 
t«7 

According  to  nationality. 


Nationalitj. 

Entered. 

Oeaied. 

Brnman 

aoo 
a84 

198 
•98 

■ 

The  movement  of  all  shipping  over  the  bar  of  the  state,  the  countries 
from  which  and  to  which  all  vessels  proceeded,  entering  and  clearing  the 
harbor  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  for  the  years  1887  and  1888  is  shown  by  the 
following  tables: 


ENTERED. 


x888. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


1887. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Uruguay m... 

Axgentine  Republic. 

United  Sutes 

Portugal.. 

Spain... 

July 

Great  Britain 

France „ .«., 

Belgium 

G«rmany 

Austria » ».. 


xSyXaa 

480 

4,770 

«,39^ 

6,349 

aoo 

9,893 
564 
5x0 

3»T7« 


7,833 

450 
7,777 
x,Bi5 
•,587 

399 
9»S04 

«*» 

600 
4»«54 

36» 
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ill 


CLEARED. 

To- 

x888. 

1887. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

W<»t  Indies. 

Fart  IndiCT                              . 

xz 

17 
83 

41 

3,^39 
435 

3,665 

X54 

19,846 

1,01a 
soo 
6sz 

1,641 

X3,26l 
189 

aao 

X 

97 
3 
3 

«9 

7 
30 

XS4 

United  States „ 

Z5,445 

¥*TP*HOe    .....M ..r....................T.r..,,..r.t.tr...t..T 

584 

Great  Britain 

Spain..^.....^ ^ .- 

Italy  „» ^ 

603 

4,335 

887 

Portugal « 

8,516 

TJnMniaY 

Turkey  ....«^. _ 





Bdpum „ 

z 

199 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  that 
crossed  the  bar  of  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  dtf  Sul  and  proceeded  to  Porto 
Alegre^  at  the  head  of  Lake  Patos,  for  the  years  1886  to  1888,  inclusive: 


T«w. 

Entered. 

Geared. 

National. 

Foreign. 

NationaJ. 

Sail. 

Steam. 

Sail. 

Steam. 

Sail. 

Steam. 

SaU. 

Steam. 

x886 

X887..... 
t888. 

61 
48 
33 

41 
43 
4» 

47 
3» 
38 

37 
44 
36 

70 

24 

30 

41 
43 
4a 

40 
36 
37 

37 
44 
36 

" "    

HIGH    FREIGHTS   AND    CHARTER-PARTIES. 

One  of  the  causes  of  high  freights  to  this  port,  and  one  about  which  I 
have  heard  much  complaint,  is  the  long  time  occupied  in  unloading  and  load- 
ing a  vessel.  If  thirty  days  are  inserted  in  the  charter-party  for  loading  and 
unloading  without  demurrage,  and  only  three  days  have  been  occupied  in 
loading  the  vessel,  the  consignee,  after  the  ship's  arrival,  generally  uses  the 
ship's  hold  as  a  warehouse  until  the  very  last  day  named  in  the  charter-party, 
when  the  facilities  here  are  for  unloading  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

In  the  charter-party  of  a  vessel  to  be  loaded  for  the  United  States  or  Eu~ 
rope  a  less  time  than  thirty  days  is  rarely,  if  ever,  inserted,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  entire  thirty  days  are  fully  occupied  in  delivering  the  cargo 
to  the  ship.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  thirty  days  in  which  the  ship  shall  be 
loaded  do  not  begin  to  run  until  after  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days,  making 
in  all  forty-five  days  before  the  ship  could  claim  demurrage.  This  great 
length  of  time  is  not  inserted  in  the  charter-party  because  of  any  lack  of  fa- 
cilities to  load  the  ship,  but  it  gives  the  charterer  time  to  send  one  of  the 
original  charter-parties  to  his  consignee^  who,  upon  its  receipt,  will  advise  by 
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wire  to  draw  bills  for  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  estimated  value  of  the 
cargo.  These  bills  are  discounted  at  a  local  bank,  and,  before  the  ship  is  ready 
for  sea,  the  charterer  has  realized  the  amount  stated  on  the  cargo.  These  de- 
lays are  a  great  annoyance  and  a  source  of  expense  to  the  ship. 

Attention  has  been  called  recently  to  a  kind  of  charter-party  accepted  b; 
some  ships  arriving  from  Europe  for  Rio  Grande  or  Pelotas.  The  most  ob- 
jectionable feature  seems  to  be  in  the  following  clause: 

And,  being  so  loaded,  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  receiving  dispatches,  therewith  pro- 
ceed to  Sao  Jos6  do  Norte  for  orders  to  discharge  at  Pelotas  or  Rio  Grande  do  SuL  If,  after 
passing  Rio  Grande  bar,  it  is  proved  that  there  is  not  enough  water  for  the  vessel  to  cross  Pe- 
lotas bar,  she  must  be  lightened  at  Sao  Jos6  do  Norte  at  charterer's  expense. 

The  objectionable  feature  of  the  clause  is  in  the  first  part — *' proceed  to 
Sao  Jos6  do  Norte  for  orders" — ^because  the  charter-party  failed  to  show  in 
what  time  the  consignee  should  give  orders  after  notice  of  the  vessel's  arrival 
at  Sao  ]os6  do  Norte,  and  lay  days  for  discharging  could  not  begin  to  run  tm- 
til  the  ship  had  arrived  either  in  Pelotas  or  Rio  Grande;  the  ship  might  be 
held  at  Sao  Jos6  do  Norte  any  number  of  days  under  such  a  charter,  await- 
ing orders  to  proceed.  Sao  Jos^  do  Norte  is  a  small  village  on  Lake  Patos, 
almost  opposite,  and  about  five  miles  distant  from,  Rio  Grande.  If  a  vessel 
should  proceed  to  Sao  Jos6  do  Norte  and  afterward  receive  orders  to  pro- 
ceed to  Rio  Grande,  it  must  sail  back  down  the  channel  toward  the  bar  for 
at  least  3  miles,  until  it  reached  the  large  buoy  which  marks  the  channel 
entrance  to  the  port  of  Rio  Grande,  then  up  the  channel  to  the  port,  trav- 
ersing a  course  more  or  less  the  shape  of  the  letter  V.  This  move  could 
scarcely  ever  be  made  without  a  steam-tug,  and  involving  expense  for  the 
ship;  but,  if  the  vessel  is  to  proceed  to  Pelotas,  then  there  is  no  inconvenience 
in  this  particular,  as  the  vessel  is  right  on  the  way.  Lagoa  dos  Patos,  while 
crossing  a  large  space  of  territory,  has  numerous  shallow  places,  which  must 
be  crossed  by  vessels  going  to  Pelotas  and  Porto  Alegre.  The  first  shallow 
place  is  called  Setias,  about  20  miles  from  Rio  Grande,  covered  regularly  with 
about  14  palms  of  water,  especially  if  the  wind  is  southwest. 

Pelotas  is  a  short  distance  up  the  Rio  Sao  Gongalo,  which  connects  Lakes 
Mirim  and  Patos,  discharging  the  former  into  the  latter,  to  reach  which  a 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  that  river  must  be  crossed.  This  bar  is  generally  cov- 
ered with  about  13^  palms  of  water,  and,  when  the  wind  is  east  or  north- 
east, there  is  a  little  more.  It  has  been  giving  considerable  trouble  recently 
by  closing  up  faster  than  the  Government  dredges  can  remove  the  deposits. 
The  current  being  strong  and  the  river  narrow,  navigation  is  attended  with 
some  danger  of  collisions.  This  bar  is  composed  entirely  of  fluvial  deposits, 
which  are  not  influenced  by  counter  tide  or  current  firom  Lake  Patos  to  any 
extent,  at  least  not  enough  to  cause  the  bar  to  change  position  from  time  to 
time,  as  does  the  bar  of  Rio  Grande. 

Beyond  Pelotas,  on  the  way  to  Porto  Alegre,  is  another  shallow,  tortuous 
place,  called  Cangussu,  with  about  11  palms  of  water  when  wind  is  north- 
east. These  places  are,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  in  the  lake;  yet  there  are 
others  about  which  I  have  no  reliable  information. 
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The  bar  of  Rio  Grande  remains  regular  at  about  15  palms,  frequently 
i6}49  s^d  sometimes  as  high  as  18  palms.  Tlie  channel,  from  inside  the 
bar  up  to  the  buoy  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Rio  Grande,  is  from  44  to 
75  feet  in  depth;  from  the  buoy  to  the  anchorage  of  this  city,  and  including 
the  same^  the  depth  of  water  will  average  about  17^  palms.  A  vessel  of 
225  tons  register  will  be  required  to  expend,  in  entering  and  clearing  this 
port,  for  all  charges^  including  towage,  about  I450. 

BAR   IMPROVEMENT. 

The  question  of  the  improvement  of  the  bar  of  Rio  Grande  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  public  officers,  business  men,  and  the  people  generally  of  this 
part  of  the  state  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Government  has  taken  some 
steps  in  the  matter,  but  none  of  any  importance  for  some  months.  Much 
time  and  money  have  been  spent  in  experiments  and  theorizing,  but  up  to 
this  hour  nothing  of  permanent  character  has  been  done.  As  far  back  as 
1775  hydrographic  plans  of  the  bar  appeared,  and  a  number  of  surveys  have 
been  made  since. 

The  Brazilian  Government,  realizing  the  necessity  of  some  action  on  its 
port,  made  an  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  years  of  188 2-' 83  and  i883-'84  of 
^735,360  for  any  work,  tempcwrary  or  otherwise,  that  would  remove  the  bar, 
or  render  navigation  safer  and  the  commercial  movement  of  Rio  Grande 
easier.  This  action  was  in  response  to  the  requests  of  a  business  population 
scattered  over  more  than  118,000  square  miles  of  territory  to  give  protection 
to  their  commerce  and  render  readily  accessible  the  gate  city  of  the  state. 

In  pursuance  of  this  appropriation,  a  commission  was  formed,  with  Hon- 
orio  Bicalho,  then  director  of  public  works,  as  chief  engineer.  The  commis- 
sion proceeded  to  the  execution  of  its  work,  making  all  necessary  observations 
and  surveys  in  order  to  prepare  plans  of  temporary  or  permanent  improve- 
ment. Dredges  were  first  procured ;  but  in  the  beginning  it  was  discovered 
that  the  barges  upon  which  the  machinery  was  placed  rendered  them  unfit  for 
service  except  in  comparatively  still  water,  and,  further,  that  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  bar,  being  composed  of  shifting  sand,  it  would  require  a  fleet 
of  sea  dredges  to  keep  the  bar  in  an  improved  condition.  As  a  result  of 
observations  and  surveys  made,  the  chief  engineer  reported  a  plan  to  the 
Government  by  which  the  bar,  in  his  opinion,  could  be  permanently  re- 
moved or  improved,  and  at  the  same  time  requested  the  Government  to  obtain 
the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  of  the  day  upon  works  of  that  kind, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  James  B.  Eads,  C.  E.,  of  the  United  States, 
and  Peter  Caland,  C.  E.,  of  Holland,  were  invited  by  the  Government  to 
make  personal  inspection  of  the  bar,  its  surroundings,  and  an  examination 
of  the  plans  and  estimates  submitted  by  Bicalho.  Eads  was  unable  to  accept 
the  invitation ;  but  Caland  did,  came  to  the  bar,  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
matter,  and  approved,  with  very  slight  modifications,  the  plan  submitted  by 
Bicalho,  which  at  that  time  was  necessary,  because  of  a  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  principal  outflowing  current.  He  made  a  report  in  the  French 
language  to  the  minister  of  agriculture,  commerce^  and  public  works,  dated 
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at  Rio  de  Janeiro  November  15, 1885,  ^^  which  he  gave  a  plan  and  estimates 
for  the  imp^-ovement. 

The  plan,  in  the  main,  is  the  same  as  followed  in  the  Mississippi  improve- 
ment j  but  the  jetties,  as  designed,  would  be  much  longer,  the  west  jetty  (4,960 
meters  in  length)  and  the  east  (3,350  meters  in  length)  requiring  the  expend- 
iture of  17,350,000  for  their  construction,  besides  12,400,000  for  the  dredg- 
ing of  a  channel  between  the  jetties,  necessitating  the  remoyal  of  8,750,000 
cubic  meters  of  sand  and  earth.  The  drainage  area  of  Lakes  Mirim  and 
Patos,  which  discharge  their  waters  over  the  bar,  is  at  least  64,000  scuiare 
miles;  the  estimated  rate  of  discharge  is  5,100  cubic  peters  per  second,  with 
a  velocity  of  i  mile  per  hour  seaward. 

The  propositions  published  by  the  Government,  dated  June  6,  1888, 
for  tenders  to  improve  the  bar  on  the  plan  of  Caland,  remained  open  nearly 
a  year.  But  two  tenders  were  made,  neither  of  which  were  accepted.  The 
general  terms  of  the  proposition  were  that  the  plan  of  Caland  should  be  fol- 
lowed, yet  the  Government  reserved  the  right  to  alter  any  thing  during  the 
progress  of  the  work;  that  the  contractor  should  employ  an  engineer  of  skill 
and  experience  to  make  a  careful  survey  before  beginning  operations;  and 
that  the  present  channel  should  be  kept  in  good  condition^  and,  in  default,  it 
would  be  opened  at  contractor's  expense.  The  Government  proposed  to  pay 
the  interest  on  capital  employed  and  effect  the  amortization  of  principal  by 
collecting  certain  taxes — already  provided  by  law — upon  ocean,  lake,  and 
river  commerce,  not  only  upon  the  registered  tonnage  of  vessels,  but  also  upon 
the  official  value  of  cargo,  discriminating,  however,  in  favor  of  state  and 
interstate  trade  against  foreign  vessels.  The  contractor  was  to  have  the 
privilege  of  erecting  docks  and  store-houses,  upon  which  he  might  collect 
rent.  The  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  on  capital  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  work  was  6  per  cent. ;  the  amortization  of  the  debtVas  to  be  com- 
pleted in  ninety  years,  when  the  privilege  was  to  expire.  The  first  tender 
was  made  by  Senhors  Chaves  and  Almeida,  of  Porto  Alegre,  dated  March  23, 
1889,  agreeing  to  construct  on  the  plan  and  for  the  price  estimated  by  Caland, 
on  the  condition  that  they  were  to  have  one  year  in  which  to  begin  operations 
after  entering  into  contract  and  eight  years  to  complete  the  work ;  that  an 
amortization  of  the  cost  price  should  take  place  in  thirty-eight  years,  when 
the  works  would  be  turned  over  to  the  Government. 

The  second  tender  was  by  the  Society  des  Travaux  Publics  et  Construc- 
tions, of  Paris,  dated  April  5,  1889.  The  company  proposed  to  follow  the 
plan  of  Caland,  and  construct  works  for  the  aijiount  of  his  estimate;  re- 
quired ten  months  in  which  to  begin  operations  after  making  contract,  and 
seven  years  to  complete  same,  with  the  privilege  for  forty  years,  when  it  pro- 
posed to  turn  over  every  thing  to  the  Government,  provided  annual  interest 
was  regularly  paid  and  capital  employed  returned  by  amortization  in  that 
time.  The  Government  proposal  was  to  pay  6  per  cent.,  but  this  company 
wanted  12  per  cent,  for  organization  of  necessary  capital  and  10  per  cent, 
to  cover  probable  loss  sustained  either  by  interruptions  or  destruction  of 
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work  while  in  progress.  From  observations  made  by  the  bar  commission, 
it  is  estimated  that  there  are  not  over  seventy  days  when  work  such  as  would 
be  necessary  in  the  construction  of  these  jetties  could  be  successfully  car- 
ried on  outside  the  bar,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Table  shcrwin^  the  condition  of  the  bar  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  during  each  month  of  the 
calendar  years  1887  and  1888, 


Months. 


Smooth. 


Ordinary 
waves. 


Break- 
ers. 


Rough. 


Imprac- 
ticable. 


Total. 


Z887. 


Jamuuy 

Februjuy 

March. 

Apru^....»... 

Blay^ 

June 

July.- 

August.. 

September.... 

October 

November.... 
December.... 

Total.. 


z  I 

6    

3  a 

9    

I    

5    

4    

5    J..... 

3    


3» 
aS 

3» 

30 
3« 
30 

3« 
3» 

y> 

3» 

3tt 
3t 


67 


178 


86 


36s 


January 

February.... 

March.- 

ApriL 

May  - 

June .......... 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December.. 


3» 
99 
3« 
30 
3X 
30 
3« 
3X 

y> 

3» 
30 
3X 


Total.. 


366 


At  least  six  hundred  days,  with  all  proper  available  labor,  will  be  required 
to  complete  the  work;  and,  reasoning  from  the  figures  we  have,  it  will  require 
at  least  eight  and  a  half  yearb*  time,  making  no  allowance  for  destruction 
of  work  meantime.  Inasmuch  as  one  tender  would  receive  no  consideration 
whatever,  it  is  suspected,  from  the  similarity  of  the  main  terms  embraced  in 
both  tenders,  that  there  was  some  understanding  between  the  parties  before 
they  were  submitted. 

Whether  this  supposition  is  correct  or  not,  a  series  of  well-written  articles 
appeared  in  one  of  the  principal  daily  papers  of  this  city,  analyzing  the 
tenders  made  by  both  firms  and  demonstrating  that  the  Government  could 
not  accept  the  tenders  made  by  either  under  the  propositions  published, 
chiefly  because  of  the  short  time  in  which  the  amortization  of  the  capital 
employed  should  take  place,  and,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  the  work  should 
be  done  by  the  Government  for  its  own  account* 
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The  bar  at  present  is  in  a  fair  condition  and  has  been  for  many  months, 
as  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  greatest  deptlis  of  water  and 
number  of  days  in  which  soundings  were  taken  on  the  bar  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  as  report^  from  the  soundings  made  by  the  Government  pilot  service,  for 
the  years  1887  and  1888: 

Ta^U  shaudng  soundings  made  in  i8Sy, 


Depth. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Joiy. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

X8  palins.....MM.M. 

t^yi  palms. ~.. 

13  palms... 

xo 

3 

X 

I 





X 

X 

X 

z 

X 

4 
«3 
8 

z 

3X 

( 



•    * 

3 

7 

s 

a 

8 
8 

3 

5 
6 

z 

3 
10 

a 

11W  minis.. 

X 

»5 
«3 
*3 
4S 
47 

Ti  palms. 

8 

7 

9 

3 
8 

z 

8 

6 
7 
6 

4 

mK  palms 

15  palms , 

15^  palms. 

t6  palms. 

68 

16%  palms. 

48 
6 

30 

Total 

3« 

a8 

3X 

30 

3« 

30 

3« 

3« 

30 

3X 

365 

TabUs 

hoiifing  soundings 

made 

in  1888, 

Depth. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec, 

Total. 

11%  pahns 

X 
X 

' 

a 

z 

X 

z 
z 
4 
S 

3 
6 

3 

X 

z 
z 



ia5i  paUas „.. 

11  calms.. .......... 

X 

X 

' 

X 

z 

3 

3 
6 
4 
3 

7 

X 

8 

5 

3 
7 
4 
3 

X 

1 

X 

3 

3 

4 
4 
5 
3 

3 



8 

Z 

z 
z 
3 
3 
7 
4 
3 

8 
Z 

I'^lA  nalms... 

3 

a 

3 

a 

7 
4 

9 
z 



9 

J  A  oalms.... 

a 
a 
5 
7 
7 
3 
I 

X 

z 
3 
7 
6 

9 

9 
5 
5 

4 
8 
I 

^% 

14%  palms. 

IS  Dfllms. 

3 

X 

4 
5 

z 

98 

jetZ  nalms 

63 

16  palms............. 

61 

it%  palms. 

Tf  nalm<   

43 
«3 
6 

17?4  DAlms.. ........ 

18  Dalms 

X 

.... 

* 

Total 

3« 

99 

3« 

30 

3« 

30 

3X 

3» 

30 

3» 

30 

3« 

3" 

How  long  the  bar  will  remain  in  good  condition  is  a  matter  of  mere  con- 
jecture. From  the  nature  of  its  formation  it  is  subject  to  great  and  sudden 
change,  as  it  is  composed  of  drifting  sand,  deposited  at  a  certain  distance 
from  shore  according  to  the  influence  of  the  lake  and  counter  influence  of 
the  ocean  currents,  which,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bar,  are  regulated 
by  the  wind.  The  bar,  which  is  an  elliptical-shaped  ridge  reaching  to  the 
shore  from  each  side  of  the  channel,  is  gradually  going  seaward  and  dimin- 
ishing its  channel  depth.  In  about  the  year  1800  it  had  au  average  depth 
of  15  feet;  in  1849,  ^^  ^^^9  ^^^  to-day,  an  average  of  10  feet  2  inches  run- 
ning from  II  to  17  palms.  No  certainty  can  be  placed  in  its  position  for 
more  than  twenty-four  hours>  and,  even  in  its  present  condition,  is  a  great 
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obstruction  to  the  commerce  of  this  state  which  many  of  the  people,  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  part,  hope  soon  to  see  removed. 

PORT  OF  fORRES. 

Recently  a  plan,  in  opposition  to  the  improvement  of  the  bar,  has  been 
formed  for  the  construction  of  an  artificial  port  at  Torres,  on  the  coast,  a 
point  in  the  extreme  northeast,of  this  state  in  27°  20'  south  latitude,  to  be 
connected  by  rail  with  Porto  Alegre,  the  capital  of  the  state,  distant  240 
kilometers  in  a  southwest  direction.  The  plan  is  to  make  the  port  by  the 
construction  of  an  artificial  breakwater,  inclosing  a  space  capable  of  holding 
safely  one  thousand  ships,  leaving  the  entrance  quite  clear  day  and  night, 
which  is  to  be  protected  by  a  small  island  in  front,  with  an  artificial  wing 
extending  from  the  south  end. 

The  construction  of  this  port  is  estimated  to  cost  ;^3,ooo,ooo.  The  pro- 
jectors, who  are  both  residents  of  Porto  Alegre,  submitted  to  the  minister  of 
agriculture  of  the  old  Government  plans  for  decision,  asking  the  privilege 
for  ninety  years.  No  guaranty  of  interest  is  asked,  but  will  require  the 
privilege  to  levy  a  tax  on  shipping;  and  the  claim  is  made  that  the  construc- 
tion of  this  port  will  save  at  least  300  miles  of  ocean  and  lake  travel  in  reach- 
ing the  center  of  the  state. 

The  soundings  inside  the  proposed  inclosure  are  now  from  5  to  1 7  meters, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  entrance  22  meters,  so  that  very  large 
ships  can  be  entered.  This  scheme,  of  course,  has  no  friends  in  Rio  Grande, 
but  is  in  favor  with  residents  of  Porto  Alegre.  The  Rio  Grandeures  argue 
that  Torres  can  not  compete  with  Rio  Grande  as  a  port,  because  the  ex- 
pense of  shipment  by  rail  to  Porto  Alegre  would  be  much  greater  than  lake 
transportation  firom  Rio  Grande  to  Porto  Alegre. 

RAILWAYS. 

There  are  in  operation  in  this  state  six  different  railways,  two  of  which, 
however,  are  short  lines,  one  of  very  little  importance. 

The  Government,  appreciating  the  necessity  of  commercial  and  strategic 
railways  as  a  means  of  developing  the  country  and  rendering  its  most  remote 
sections  readily  accessible,  continues  to  promote  by  every  means  the  con- 
struction of  railways.  For  more  than  fifteen  years  it  has  been  authorized  by 
legislative  authority  to  grant  during  thirty  years  a  guaranty  of  7  per  cent,  on 
capital  employed  in  the  construction  of  railways,  which,  by  their  plans  and 
estimates,  would  probably  have  net  annual  earnings  of  4  per  cent. ;  but  this 
guaranty  was  not  to  extend  to  a  greater  capital  than  1550,000,000.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  availed  itself  largely  of  this  privilege,  and  many  roads,  the 
property  of  private  companies,  are.  operated  under  this  guaranty,  which  is 
paid  more  or  less  under  the  condition  that  it  shall  first  be  applied  to  the  liqui- 
dation of  any  deficit  that  paay  appear  in  the  semi-annual  balance  of  receipts 
and  expenses^  if  there  should  be  any  deficit;  if  not,  then  the  share-holders 
receive  the  7  per  cent.,  besides  any  dividend  that  may  be  declared  from  the 
No.  121 2. 
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net  earnings  of  the  road,  which,  I  apprehend,  scarcely  ever  occurs,  as  the  fol- 
lowing tables  will  show : 

Table  showing  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  Estrada  de  Ferro  de  Porto  Alegre  a  Uruguayana 
for  the  years  188^-88,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Deficit. 

1885 

1886 « 

1887 ^ ^. 

$143,870.49 
3x9,063.60 
309,670.36 
360,147.10 

$X96,X34.38 
8S4.3»«>-94 
.a93,57o.87 
357,«46.93 

15a,  253. 89 
35.  347. 34 
83,900.51 
96,999-83 

Total «. « 

83a,75x.55 

z,zoi,x53.z3 

•66,401.57 

Table  showing  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  Estrada  de  Ferro  de  Porto  Alegre  a  Novo  Ham- 
burgofor  the  years  188^"^ 88,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Defidt. 

1885 ^ -. 

x886 « 

^,792.Z4 

65,386.47 
65, 753. M 
66,373.84 

J76,Z99.X3 
67,36457 
68,0x7.65 
66,495.9» 

1x5. 406. 98 

z,978. 10 

•,•64. 5Z 

•33.08 

1887 

x888 « 

TotaL. « 

358,304.59 

378,077.36 

'»9>87a-67 

Table  showing  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  Estrada  de  Ferro  do  Rio  Grande  a  Bcsgifor  the 

years  188S-88,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Defidt. 

BalyiVr* 

«885 

z886        .« 4 

$«99,7*5.39 
3*9,645.03 
319,709.07 
367,703.43 

|38o, 303.90 
306,364.14 
397,68Z.04 
304,894.80 

#«9.4».«9 
•3,«8o.89 
99,088.03 

1887 «. 

z888 ^ « 

fe7,x9«.38 

Total «, 

1,3x6, 77Z.  91 

X,z89,x83.x8 

97,588.73 

The  number  of  kilometers  in  traffic  of  the  above  railroads  during  the 
years  1 885-' 88  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Name. 

X885. 

z886. 

X887. 

z888. 

Ti^Ktrafla  de  Ferro  d«  Porto  Alegre  a  Urucniayftna 

Kilonuiert. 
861.847 
43 
•80.373 

Kilometert. 
96Z.847 
43 
38a  373 

Kilometers, 
36X.847 
43 
•80.373 

KiUmttert. 
305.998 
43 
983 

Estrada  de  Ferro  de  Porto  Alegre  a  Novo  Hamburgo ... 
Estrada  de  Ferro  do  Rio  Grande  a  Bag*.. 

The  railways  in  this  state  were  built  under  the  provisions  of  a  decree  made 
by  the  Government  in  1873,  ^^<i  ^^^  ^  follows : 

(i)  The  Porto  Alegre  and  Uruguayana  Railroad,  in  fact,  has  its  east- 
em  terminus  at  Taquary,  about  40  miles  northwest  of  Porto  Alegre,  on  a 
river  of  same  name;  from  thence  it  extents  west,  completed  to  Cacequi,  377 
kilometers,  dividing  the  state  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  and  may  properly 
'be  termed  the  central  railway  of  the  state  when  completed  to  Uruguayana, 
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on  the  Uruguay  River,  the  western  boundary  of  Brazil.  This  road  was  built 
by  the  Government  and  is  operated  under  its  direction  at  the  present  time; 
it  is  I  meter  in  gauge,  and  was  opened  for  traffic  in  March,  1883.  '^^^  work 
of  completing  the  line  is  progressing  slowly. 

(2)  The  Rio  Grande  and  Bag^  is  the  most  important,  at  present,  of  all  the 
lines  in  the  state,  extending  from  Rio  Grande,-  in  the  southeast,  to  Bag^,  283 
kilometers  northwest.  This  road  belongs  to  an  English  company,  with  head 
office  in  London;  it  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1884,  and  is  i  meter  in  gauge. 

(3)  The  Bagd  and  Uruguayana,  or,  properly,  the  Bag6  and  Cacequi,  is  a 
road  now  under  contract  for  construction ;  how  much  progress  has  been  made 
I  am  unable  to  state.  The  line  of  this  road  extends  northwest  from  Bag6, 
intersecting  the  Porto  Alegre  and  Uruguayana  Railway  at  Cacequi.  The 
entire  distance  from  Bag6  to  Uruguayana  is  460  kilometers. 

In  about  the  year  1884  or  1885  the  Government  advertised  for  tenders 
to  extend  this  line  from  Bag6  to  Cacequi,  and  the  English  company  now 
owning  and  operating  the  Rio  Grande  and  Bag6  Railway  made  a  tender, 
which  was  accepted.  The  Government  and  the  company  subsequently  being 
unable  to  agree  upon  terms,  the  concession  was  canceled,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1888  (September  or  October)  the  Government  undertook  to  construct  the 
road  upon  its  own  account  through  to  Uruguayana;  but,  up  to  July  of  this 
present  year,  literally  nothing  was  done,  because  of  a  difference  between  the 
Government  engineer  and  the  one  employed  by  the  constructor,  whom  the 
fonner,  by  virtue  of  an  extraordinary  clause  in  the  contract,  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge as  a  competent  engineer,  while  it  was  notorious  that  the  real 
cause  was  an  old  personal  difficulty.  Thus  the  realization  of  a  great  work 
was  stopped,  which  would  put  Uruguayana  in  direct  rail  communication 
with  the  port  of  the  state  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul),  a  most  important  thing  to  the 
state  as  a  counterbalancing  influence  against  her  astute  neighbors,  especially 
Oriental  del  Uruguay,  which  is  rapidly  tapping  her  frontier  with  commer- 
cial and  strategic  lines  at  every  available  point.  This  halt  in  operations  was 
made  in  order  to  give  two  engineers  time  to  "fight  it  out*'  or  the  minister  of 
public  works  should  relieve  them  of  their  charges.  Winter  coming  on  im- 
mediately, little  has  been  done  since  that  time;  and  at  the  present  rate  it  will 
be  some  time  before  the  road  is  completed, 

(4)  The  Quarahy  and  Itaquy  line  is  a  road  180  kilometers  in  length, 
running  from  Quarahy,  in  the  extreme  soutiiwest  comer  of  the  state,  north- 
east along  the  Uruguay"  River  to  Itaquy.  This  road  is  the  property  of  an 
English  company,  and  was  opened  for  traffic  in  August,  1887;  but,  since  that 
time,  has  sustained  great  damages  from  floods  of  the  river  Uruguay.  The 
terminal  point  of  this  road  on  the  south  is  also  the  terminus  of  a  railway 
now  in  traffic,  running  along  the  same  river  from  Salto,  in  Oriental  Uruguay, 
except  that  the  river  Guarahim,  which  constitutes  the  Brazilian  boundary, 
prevents  a  complete  junction.  The  north  side  of  this  river  being  Brazilian 
and  the  south  side  Uruguayan  territory,  the  Brazilian  Government  will  not 
consent  to  a  bridge  being  built  across  this  river  for  the  accommodation  of 
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the  railways,  unless  it  sliall  have  the  right  to  destroy  it  in  case  of  war  with  the 
Argentine  Republic  or  Uruguay.  This  bridge  matter  will,  however,  in  all 
probability,  be  arranged  in  a  short  time. 

(5)  A  line  of  road  running  from  Porto  Alegre  to  Novo  Hamburgo,  the 
center  of  a  prosperous  German  colony,  is  43  kilometers  in  length  and  was 
opened  for  trafi&c  in  1874, 

(6)  A  line  called  Mina  do  Arrprio  dos  Ratos  is  only  22  kilometers  in 
length,  and  is  used  exclusively  for  the  transportation  of  coal  from  some 
mines  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Porto  Alegre,  which  are  not  very  extensively 
worked.     This  line  has  scarcely  any  importance  as  a  railway. 

There  is  a  line  of  railway  just  completed  from  the  suburbs  of  this  city  to 
a  boating  place  on  the  sea-shore  by  the  Companhia  Bonds  Suburbanos  da 
Mangueira,  18  kilometers  in  length.  This  line  is  well  built,  is  i  meter  in 
gauge,  and  the  locomotives  were  furnished  by  a  firm  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Table  showing  the  movement  of  the  three  principal  .railways  of  the  state  for  the  years  rSSj 

to  1888,  inclusive. 


Porto  Alegre  a 
Uruguayana. 


Passeo- 

gCM. 


Freight. 


Porto  Aleere  a  Noro 
HamBuigo. 


Passen- 
gers. 


Freight. 


Rk)  Grande  a  Bag€. 


Passea- 


Frdsht. 


1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 , 

Total. 


Numier. 
30,85a 
40,515 
36,38" 
4i,xai 


Tons. 
33,261 

34,7o« 
33,6ox 

36,730 


Number. 
43,«7a 
64.041 
54,464 
55,X7X 


Tons. 
ix,oo7 
9,996 
io,37x 
",777 


Number, 
89,  M9 
105,465 
95,659 
85,x66 


Tms. 
16,09* 
•0.734 
ai.736 
«o,4«8 


148,869 


"37,293 


3x7,548 


43,«SX 


375.439 


7«,98o 


By  an  inspection  of  the  map  it  will  be  observed  that  this  state  is  in  the 
extreme  southern  part  of  Brazil  and  has  an  open  frontier  on  Uruguay  of 
about  400  English  miles;  the  river  Uruguay  constitutes  the  boundary  be- 
tween this  state  and  the  Argentine  Republic  for  at  least  375  miles  more, 
making  an  entire  frontier  for  the  state  of  nearly  800  miles. 

It  may  be  somewhat  foreign  to  the  subject-matter  of  this  report  to  refer 
to  the  commercial  and  strategic  railways  of  another  country,  but  the  relation 
of  the  lines  of  Uruguay  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  state  is  not  only 
now,  but  for  some  time  has  been,  a  question  of  consideration  and  importance. 
And  in  what  particular  I  will  endeavor  to  show  under  another  head  of  this 
report;  for  the  present,  I  will  explain  the  location  of  the  lines. 

Montevideo  is  the  base  or  discharging  point  of  the  system  of  Uruguay. 
From  that  city,  extending  in  a  northwest  direction  for  273  kilometers  to  the 
Rio  Negro,  is  the  road  called  the  Central  del  Uruguay,  now  in  traffic  to 
the  latter-named  point.  From  Rio  Negro,  at  Passo  de  los  Torres,  the  terminus 
of  the  Central,  is  a  road  called  the  Midland  of  Uruguay,  now  in  construc- 
tion to  SaHo,  on  the  Uruguay  River,  which,  when  completed,  will  give  direct 
communication  with  Uruguayana  (Brazil)  over  the  Quarahy  and  Itaquy  road. 
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The  distance  from  Passo  de  los  Torres  to  Salto  is  about  200  kilometers ; 
from  Salto  to  Quarahim^  about  130  kilometers,  where  connection  is  made 
with  the  Quarahy  and  Itaquy  road. 

From  the  Midland  road  at  Belem,  about  half  way  between  Salto  and  the 
river  Quarahim,  is  a  line  projected,  tapping  the  Brazilian  frontier  at  Sio  JoSlo 
Baptista,  which  will  be,  more  or  less,  no  kilometers  in  length. 

The  Central  Railway  Company  is  now  constructing  a  line  from  Passo  de 
los  Torres  to  the  Brazilian  frontier  at  Santa  Anna  do  Lioramento,  which 
will  be  about  250  kilometers  in  length.  This  same  line  has  also  a  branch 
in  operation  from  Montevideo  to  Minas,  a  point  in  a  northeast  direction 
from  Montevideo,  distant  122  kilometers,  which,  in  connection  with  some 
other  branches,  is  projected  to  the  Brazilian  frontier  at  Jaguario,  in  the  ex- 
treme southeast  corner  of  this  state. 

Thus  three  very  important  points  on  the  Brazilian  frontier  are  tapped  by 
the  railway  system  of  Uruguay,  while  Brazil,  up  to  this  day,  has  not  projected 
a  line  to  a  single  one  of  these  points,  and  has  not  even  completed  commimi- 
cation  over  the  one  line  projected  to  Uruguay  and  upon  which  work  was  be- 
gun more  than  six  years  ago. 

The  commercial  and  strategic  advantages  of  these  Uruguayan  lines  need 
no  demonstration,  but  can  be  seen  at  a  glance;  and  the  plan  of  the  entire 
system  shows  sound  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Uruguay  Government. 

BANKS. 

The  principal  banks  doing  business  in  the  state  are  the  following: 

The  London  and  Brazilian  Bank  (limited),  head  office  in  London,  has 
branches  in  Rio  Grande,  Pelotas,  and  Porto  Alegre;  it  has  a  subscribed  capi- 
tal of  ;^i, 250,000,  of  which  ;^62S,ooo  are  paid  up,  and  a  reserve  fund  of 
^^325,000. 

The  English  Bank  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  (limited),  head  office  in  London, 
has  a  branch  at  Porto  Alegre  and  a  subscribed  capital  of  ;^i,ooo,ooo,  of 
which  ;^5oo,ooo  are  paid  up,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  ;^iso,ooo. 

The  Banco  do  Estado  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  at  Porto  Alegre,  has  a  cap- 
ital of  |i, 000,000,  a  reserve  fund  of  1313,402. 16,  and  the  general  cash  move- 
ment of  this  bank  for  the  year  1888  was  18,193,165.72. 

The  Banco  do  Brazil  has  agencies  in  this  state ;  head  office  is  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  This  bank  will  increase  its  capital  and  become  a  bank  of  issue,  a 
privilege  which  it  had  formerly,  but  which  was  suspended  for  some  reason. 

The  Banco  Nacional  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a  branch  in  this 
state;  the  head  office  is  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  it  is  a  bank  of  issue.  Its  first 
notes  were  issued  on  the  sth  day  of  last  October,  payable  in  gold,  as  it  is 
provided  by  the  general  banking  law  of  Brazil  that  all  bank-notes  issued  shall 
be  made'  redeemable  in  that  coin,  silver  being  only  a  legal  tender  for  an 
amoimt  not  exceeding  20  milreis.  This  bank  had  a  contract  with  the  Im- 
perial Government  to  take  up  such  of  its  paper  issues  as  it  might  wish  to 
redeem  firom  time  to  time.     Its  capital  is  14,500,000. 
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A  branch  of  the  Banco  de  Credito  Real,  centraf  office  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
will  be  established  in  a  few  days  in  this  city.  Its  capital  is  |2, 500,000,  and 
the  principal  business  of  this  bank  will  be  to  make  loans  on  trust  and  mort- 
gage security,  while  all  other  banks  and  agencies  in  this  state  confine  their 
business  to  collections,  discounts,  and  the  sale  of  bills  of  exchange. 

The  latest  published  reports  of  three  of  these  banks  show,  for  the  financial 
year  1888,  that  dividends  of  from  8  to  12  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital 
have  been  declared — the  latter  rate  by  the  London  and  Brazilian  (limited) — 
besides  transferring  ;^35,ooo  to  its  reserve  fund.  These  figures  show  that ' 
banking  in  South  America  is  not  an  unprofitable  business.  These  profits,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  the  two  English  banks,  were  made  by  their  various 
branches  established  in  every  important  city  on  the  east  coast  of  this  country. 

CURRENCY   AND   EXCHANGE. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  maintained  in  circulation  for  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years  a  paper  currency,  issued  upon  the  credit  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment and  not  redeemable  in  gold.  Before  the  war  with  Paraguay,  as  far 
back  as  1849 — ^^^  perhaps  farther — foreign  gold  was  almost  exclusively  in 
circulation  in  this  part  of  Brazil,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  keep  exchange 
steady  at  24//.  to  a  milreis.  For  the  payment  of  duties  in  the  custom-house 
paper  was  bought  and  sold  at  a  premium,  as  foreign  gold  would  not  be  re- 
ceived in  the  payment  of  duties.  The  war  of  Brazil  with  Paraguay,  which 
began  late  in  1864,  had  the  effect  of  lowering  exchange.  The  rate  went  down 
until,  in  February,  1868,  it  reached  isdr  to  a  milreis  on  London,  ninety 
days'  sight. 

This  had  a  very  depressing  effect  on  business,  as  can  be  readily  concluded ; 
but,  after  the  war  closed,  which  was  in  the  early  part  of  1869,  faith  and  credit 
seemed,  in  a  measure,  restored,  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  country 
improved,  though  exchange  ruled  low  for  some  years,  because  of  the  great 
expense  incurred  by  the  Government  in  prosecuting  the  war  against  Paraguay. 
Speculators  have  occasionally  taken  advantage  of  a  change  of  ministry  to 
force  exchange  up  or  down,  but,  since  October,  1887,  exchange  has  been 
steadily  rising  until,  on  the  2 2d  day  of  February  (this  year),  it  reached  28^. 
(gold)  to  a  milreis  (paper  currency),  at  ninety  days'  sight  on  London,  being 
for  a  milreis  (paper  currency)  the  equivalent  of  56  J^  cents  (United  States  gold), 
when  the  present  Treasury  valuation  of  a  milreis  (gold)  is  only  54.6  cents. 
This  improvement  in  the  rate  of  exchange  is  attributed  to  successful  loans 
that  have  been  made  by  the  Government,  better  financial  management,  and 
a  generally  prosperous  condition  of  the  country;  but  fluctuations  do,  and 
must,  occur  for  the  same  reasons  which  affect  exchange  in  any  country  which 
maintains  a  proportionally  large  volume  of  paper  currency  in  circulation. 

In  buying  a  bill  of  exchange  in  this  city  on  New  York  direct  the  rate  is 
not  so  favorable  as  for  London.  For  instance,  the  purchaser  of  a  bill  will 
receive  j£i  on  London  ninety  days  after  sight,  at  a  certain  rate,  for  8,750 
reis,*  but  for  the  equivalent  of  ;^i  on  New  York,  at  same  time  (ninety  days) 

*  1,000  rd»iKK  milreis ;  x  inilreis«a54.6  cents. 
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and  corresponding  rate,  he  will  be  obliged  to  pay  8,890  reis,  a  difference  in 
fevor  of  the  former  of  140  reis,  or  1.6  per  cent.  When  a  bill  is  sold  on 
New  York,  the  bank  does  not  attempt  to  cover  the  transaction  or  remit  the 
gold  to  settle  the  draft,  but  all  arrangements  are  made  through  London 
bankers,  who  handle  the  cash.  Exchange,  though  reaching  the  high  rate  of 
2&/.  to  a  milreis,  has  maintained  but  a  slightly  lower  rate  since;  and  even 
now,  with  a  complete  change  and  reformation  of  government  throughout 
the  country,  the  rate  is  steady  at  from  27^//.  to  27^//.,  at  ninety  days*  sight. 

POPULATION  AND   PUBLIC  DEBT. 

This  state,  with  a  population  of  at  least  1,000,000,  has  a  debt  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  amounting,  on  the  30th  day  of  Jime,  1888, 
to  the  equivalent  of  11,764,512.78. 

RECEIPTS  AND   EXPENDITURES. 

Its  receipts  and  expenditures  for  two  and  one-half  years  are  shown  by  the 
following  table: 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

x885-'86 

i886.'87 - 

First  six  moDthft  of  x888  « ...„. 

I>, 335, 538.18 

1,643.759-36 

763.340.58 

|», 356, 279. 74 

». 564,973- «4 

808,598.84 

$78r768" 

1*0.734.56 

45,258.26 

The  time  of  the  ending  of  a  fiscal  year  was  changed  in  1887  from  June  30 
to  December  31.  The  fiscal  year  i886-'87  includes  eighteen  calendar 
months. 

The  legislature  of  this  state,  in  session  last  July,  authorized  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  loan  of  10,000,000  francs  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  cer- 
tain public  works  and  the  extinction  of  the  present  debt. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Immigration  is  a  matter  in  which  the  Government  of  Brazil,  in  recent 
years,  has  taken  considerable  interest.  A  few  years  ago  a  large  number  of 
German  immigrants  located  in  this  state,  and  to-day  there  are  some  large, 
and  said  to  be  prosperous,  colonies,  especially  at  SSlo  Lourengo,  about  30 
miles  north  of  Pelotas,  covering  a  large  section  of  country  and  bordering 
on  Lake  Patos.  From  a  small  village  on  the  lake  shore  all  the  surplus  prod- 
ucts of  the  colony  are  shipped  in  small  schooners  to  Pelotas  and  Rio  Grande 
markets. 

Novo  Hamburgo  is  in  the  center  of  another  large  German  colony,  which 
is  connected  by  rail  with  Porto  Alegre,  already  mentioned.  In  various  parts 
of  this  state  there  are  Germans  and  the  descendants  of  the  same  people, 
especially  in  and  about  Porto  Alegre.  At  this  time,  however,  all  immigra- 
tion from  Germany  to  Brazil  has  ceased  on  account  of  objections  raised  by 
the  German  Government. 
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Some  time  since  the  attention  of  the  Government  was  directed  to  Italy, 
from  which  country  immigrants  have  been  coming  into  this  state  until 
recently.  The  number  of  immigrants  of  all  nationalities,  the  greater  part  of 
which  were  Italians,  is,  for  the  years  1885  to  1888,  inclusive,  as  follows: 

1885 : :, 7,936 

1886 3,597 

1887 5,236 

1888.. 4,935 

Great  objections  have  been  raised  to  the  system  recently  adopted  by  the 
Brazilian  Government  in  the  disposition  of  the  immigrants  after  their  arrival 
here,  by  the  press  of  the  country  and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  their  countrymen.  Until  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1888  Italian  inuni- 
grants  arrived  here  at  their  own  expense,  but  about  that  time  the  Government 
made  a  large  contract,  by  which  some  agents  were  established  in  several  parts 
of  Italy,  who  furnished  free  passage  for  all  persons  who  wished  to  come  to 
Brazil.  When  they  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  they  were  forwarded  by  the  im- 
migration bureau  to  any  part  of  the  country  in  which  they  desired  to  locate. 

The  business  of  the  immigration  office  is  to  secure  agricultural  labor,  and 
no  assistance  or  advice  is  given  to  those  who  wish  to  follow  any  other  occu- 
pation. All  expenses  are  paid  until  they  arrive  at  the  lands  where  they 
are  to  be  located,  these  lands  being  divided  into  squares  of  30  hectares  each, 
or  about  75  acres,  and  sold  to  any  colonist  who  wishes  to  purchase  on  five 
years*  time.  In  case  of  default  of  payment  at  the  expiration  of  five  years, 
a  certain  percentage  is  added  to  the  original  cost  price ;  but,  should  payment 
in  full  be  made,  a  fee-simple  title  is  given  the  purchaser. 

When  possession  is  taken  of  any  of  these  lands  by  the  colonists,  they  each 
receive  some  agricultural  implements  and  a  sum  of  money  to  aid  in  build- 
ing a  house.  During  several  months  waiting  for  the  first  crop  they  are  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  general  work  of  the  colony. 

The  principal  objections  raised  are  that  the  lands  are  situated  at  a  great 
distance  from  transportation  and  markets;  that  all  advantages  that  might  be 
desired,  in  a  money  point  of  view,  from  these  lands  are  defeated,  because  of 
the  valuelessness  of  their  products  and  the  enormous  freight  rates  to  reach  a 
market.  These  lands  belong  to  the  state,  and  the  most  available  lands  for  algri- 
cultural  or  grazing  purposes  have  long  since  been  in  the  hands  of  private  owners, 
who  do  nothing  with  them.  The  Government  has  no  well-located  lands  to 
furnish  immigrants,  who  are  almost  all  agriculturists.  The  construction  of 
roads  and  ways  of  reaching  easily  these  colonies  is  entirely  neglected,  and  it 
appears  that  the  main  object  is  more  to  locate  a  great  number  of  immigrants 
than  to  place  them  in  a  condition  to  prosper.  If  the  immigrants  arrive  in 
limited  numbers,  they  will  find  lands  already  laid  out  in  squares ;  but,  as  they 
are  situated  in  such  inaccessible  places,  many  can  not  endure  the  privation 
and  leave  the  country  before  undertaking  any  work. 

On  the  2d  day  of  April  last  a  sensation  was  created  by  about  seven  hundred 
Italian  immigrants  in  Porto  Alegre,  who  were  sent  back  to  Italy.  These  people 
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had  all  arrived  at  one  time,  a  few  days  before  they  started  on  their  return,  at  a 
time,  too,  when  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  was  thronged  with  laborers  looking 
in  vain  for  work.  The  want  of  employment  in  the  cities  and  colonies  and 
the  yellow  fever*  and  other  diseases  among  them  worked  their  complete 
demoralization,  and  the  Bra^lian  Government,  on  the  claims  presented  by 
the  Italian  authorities,  readily  returned  them  to  Italy,  paying  the  expenses, 
but  proposing  to  be  indemnified  by  the  agents  or  contractors  who  had  pro- 
cured these  immigrants.  It  is  further  objected  that  official  immigration  is 
misleading  to  the  immigrant  and  injurious  to  the  country.  The  agents  in 
Europe,  who  receive  a  stipulated  sum  for  each  immigrant,  may  be  unscru- 
pulous enough  to  make  many  false  representations,  and  thus  secure  a  class  of 
people  who,  upon  arrival,  at  once  become  dissatisfied,  and  are  no  advan- 
tage to  the  country.  This  country,  while  very  large,  is  scarcely  improved 
enough,  especially  in  railways,  to  sustain  a  large  immigration;  and  many 
come  who,  by  their  infirmities  of  years  and  physical  defects,  can  be  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  burden  to  the  country.  By  the  present  system  the 
Government  loses  immense  sums  of  money,  and  has  not  gained  in  this  kind 
of  immigration  in  proportion  to  its  expense. 

The  number  of  Italians  arriving  in  the  first  three  months  of  1889  in  this 
state  was  at  least  ten  thousand;  but,  about  the  first  of  April  last,  the  Italian 
Government  prevented  the  departure  of  any  more  Italians  as  emigrants  to 
Brazil.  During  these  three  months  not  less  than  three  thousand  Italian  im- 
migrants returned  to  Italy  from  this  state  and  crossed  into  the  neighboring 
republics  of  Argentine  and  Uruguay.  So  general  was  this  exodus  that  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  Brazilian  newspaper  comment,  as  there  appeared  an  article 
in  the  Gazeta  Mercantil,  a  Rio  Grande  daily,  on  the  loth  of  March  last, 
charging  that  those  who  had  immigration  in  hand  had,  by  their  management, 
turned  the  service  into  emigration ;  that  immigrants  who  had  been  brought 
to  this  country  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  were  moving  across  the 
frontier  into  the  neighboring  republics,  where  they  were  received  with  open 
arms;  and,  if  things  continued  in  that  way  long,  Brazil  was  spending  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Uruguay  and  Argentine.  Immi- 
gration has  almost  ceased  to  this  state;  in  fact,  there  has  been  but  little  for 
the  past  six  months. 

SYSTEM  OP  TAXATION. 

Taxes  in  this  country  are  what  might  generally  be  termed  indirect.  Much 
of  the  produce  of  the  country,  when  exported,  pa)rs  an  export  tax,  which,  of 
course,  is  indirectly  paid  by  the  producer.  All  hides,  hair,  wool,  etc.,  pay 
into  the  state  custom-house  a  duty  of  12.5  per  cent,  of  declared  value  on 
hides  and  4  per  cent,  on  some  other  articles.  This  tax  is  levied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  state  government.  A  tax 
of  about  II  cents  must  be  paid  on  each  head  of  cattle  killed  at  the  xarque- 
adas,  which  is  levied  by  the  authorities  of  the  municipality  in  which  the  xar- 
queada  is  situated,  and  is  for  the  support  of  local  or  municipal  government. 
An  annual  tax  is  levied  on  professions,  both  by  the  state  and  General  Govern- 
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ment.  All  kinds  of  business,  including  buying,  selling,  or  manufacturing,  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  open  an  oflSce,  shop,  store  or  establishmient, 
pay  an  annual  license  tax  to  the  collector  of  state  customs,  or  revenue.  Fur- 
niture, lands,  and  houses  are  not  taxed,  but  in  each  municipal  district  house 
owners  are  taxed  a  certain  percentage  of  the  estimated  rental  value  of  the 
houses  owned ;  in  this  district  the  tax  is  10  per  cent  of  the  estimated  annual 
rental  value  of  the  house. 

In  regard  to  real  estate,  the  provisions  of  law  are  about  as  follows: 
A  real  property,  purchased  of  the  Government,  pays  no  tax  of  any  kind  on 
this  firsttransfer.  In  cases  of  sale,  exchange,  or  donation,  it  pays,  first,  in  case 
of  sale,  6  per  centt  into  the  general  treasury  and  i  per  cent,  into  the  state 
treasury,  of  the  consideration  of  the  sale.  In  case  of  exchange,  when  one 
value  exceeds  the  other,  payment  01  the  same  rate  and  in  the  same  manner  is 
required  on  the  excess  as  in  a  case  of  sale;  if,  however,  the  values  are  equal, 
then  one-tenth  of  i  per  cent,  of  one  of  the  values  is  to  be  paid  proportionally 
into  the  general  and  state  treasuries.  In  case  of  donation  among  heirs,  the 
same  rates  are  to  be  paid  and  in  the  same  manner  on  the  value  of  the  property 
as  in  a  case  of  sale.  In  case  of  a  donation  on  a  contingency,  such  as  the  death 
of  some  person,  the  same  rates  and  in  the  same  manner  are  required  to  be  paid 
as  in  case  of  sale,  with  an  addition  of  100  per  cent,  to  the  estimated  value  of  the 
property,  after  which  the  person  acquiring  same  takes  possession.  In  case  of 
an  acquisition  on  the  condition  of  the  payment  of  an  annual  rent,  the  same 
rates  are  required  to  be  paid  and  in  the  same  manner  as  in  case  of  sale,  on 
the  estimated  value  of  the  property,  and  the  additional  sum  of  2}^  per  cent, 
on  the  annual  rent,  which  is  fixed  at  the  rate  of  40  reis  (about  2  cents)  for 
each  4.84  square  meters  of  land. 

Acquisitions  for  the  purpose  of  colonization  pay  no  taxes  whatever,  and 
are  subject  to  the  same  provisions  as  though  the  Government  had  sold  them 
for  individual  uses. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Cotton  and  woolen  mills. — ^The  industries  of  this  state  worthy  of  note  may 
be  summed  up  briefly.  The  principal  one  in  the  manufacturing  line  is  the 
cotton  and  woolen  factory  of  Rhiengantz  &  Co.,  in  this  city.  It  is  operated 
by  a  joint-stock  association,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $500,000,  and  has  been 
very  successful,  not  only  in  the  quality  of  unbleached  cottons  and  woolen 
blankets,  shawls,  cloths,  and  cassimeres  it  turns  out,  but  this  year  declared 
a  dividend  of  12  percent,  for  the  share-holders,  besides  setting  aside  1.5 
I)er  cent,  in  the  reserve  fund,  which  now  amounts  to  135,000.  This  ^tory 
employs  over  five  hundred  operatives  at  this  time,  and  its  productions  reflect 
much  credit  on  the  establishment,  many  of  them  being  equal  in  appearance 
to  imported  goods;  and  the  woolen  cloths  are  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  foreign  importation.  The  output  of  this  factory  is  finding  market  in 
almost  every  good  section  of  Brazil ;  already  it  has  established  a  good  trade 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Pemambuco.  Its  cotton  manufactures  range  all  the 
way  from  150  to  400  grams  in  weight  per  meter,  according  to  the  width  and 
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the  purpose  for  which  the  goods  are  made.  The  price  and  weight  of  a 
standard  brand  has  been  given  in  a  former  part  of  this  report.  Recently  the 
prices  of  cotton  goods  were  lowered  by  this  company  on  account  of  the  abate- 
ment of  the  duties  on  cottons  in  the  special  tariff  for  this  state,  and  the 
manager,  in  his  recent  annual  report  to  the  share-holders,  speaks  very  plainly 
on  the  subject  of  special  tariff  and  its  effect  on  the  interests  of  the  company. 
He  charges  that,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  based  upon  the  declaration  of 
a  former  ministro  dofazendo  that  the  special  tariff  would  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  fabrics  of  these  mills,  the  minister  had  evidently  acceded 
to  the  wishes  of  the  commercial  associations  of  Pelotas  and  Porto  Alegre 
and  ignored  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Rio  Grande.  The  existence  of 
this  special  low  tariff,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  these  goods  manufactured  here, 
he  says,  will  prove  financially  disastrous  to  the  industries  of  Rio  Grande, 
and  thus  impoverish,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  state ;  and  that,  although  the 
special  tariff  was  the  result  of  a  quasi  general  demand  by  the  commercial 
importers  of  this  state  and  had  become,  as  it  were,  a  magic  word,  men  of 
apparently  the  most  intelligence  seemed  to  ignore  the  value  of  an  industry 
which  fiimished  employment  for  a  large  number  of  people  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  agriculture  and  were  not  adapted  to  that  kind  of  labor. 

The  total  value  of  woolen  goods  manufactured  last  year  in  this  factory 
was  1297,847;  of  cotton  goods,  1155,750.  This  is  a  small  decline  in  the 
cotton  output,  caused  by  a  loss  of  time  in  moving  the  machinery  of  the  cot- 
ton-mill from  an  old  building  into  a  new  one. 

The  special  tariff  reduced  the  duty  on  many  fabrics — same  as  made  in  this 
factory — from  30  to  50  per  cent.  The  wool  used  is  all  produced  in  this  state, 
is  of  three  grades,  and  will  average  in  price  the  equivalent  of  15  cents  per 
kilogram,  or  near  6.8  cents  per  pound;  and  the  annual  consumption  is  about 
1,014,628  pounds  unwashed.  The  cotton  comes  from  the  north,  principally 
Pemambuco,  a  distance  of  1,848  miles,  and  costs  about  11  cents  per  pound. 

Cattle  breeding, — There  is  another  industry,  however,  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant one  to  the  people  of  this  state,  and,  should  it  decline  or  fail  suddenly, 
the  result  would  be  a  general  crash  in  all  kinds  of  business,  for  it  is  the  life 
of  all  commercial  movements.  I  refer  to  cattle  breeding.  This  state,  it  may 
be  said,  is  devoted  to  the  grazing  of  cattle,  and  it  is  estimated  that  for  local 
consumption  and  the  supply  of  xarque,  or  dried  beef,  which  is  mostly 
exported  to  the  north,  there  are  one  million  head  of  cattle  slaughtered  an- 
nually, representing  an  income  to  the  breeders  of  about  1 10,000,000.  There 
are  a  number  of  xarqueadas  in  this  state,  but  the  principal  ones  are  at  Pelotas^ 
30  miles  from  this  city. 
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To  show  the  number  of  cattle  killed  there  for  the  last  four  years,  I  have 
prepared  the  following  table: 


Month. 


x88s-'86. 


i886-'87. 


x887-'88. 


k'8^ 


November.... 
December  „.. 

January 

February 

March 

Aprils 

May »... 

June 

July 

Total.. 


6>974 

58,558 
60,126 
4«,98S 
43,»i7 
20,983 


z,ai6 
27,411 
33,266 
60,866 
71,655 
75,760 
59,938 
27,730 


18,009 
36,608 
43,334 
53,59* 
6o,53X 
65,609 
S6o 


•.44» 
43,380 
33.*99 

44»<M5 
»-&35 
46,416 
66.8S5 
ia,ao7 

•CO 


364,070 


356,84a 


278, «47 


305,708 


At  the  xarqueada  Paredao,  in  the  eastern  central  part  of  the  province, 
about  twenty-seven  thousand  head  of  cattle  are  killed  annually,  and  at 
Quarahy,  on  the  extreme  western  frontier,  as  many  as  forty-three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  ten  are  reported — exact  number  not  known. 

SPECIAL  TARIFF  AND   CONTRABAND. 

A  special  tariff  for  this  state  went  into  effect  on  the  15th  day  of  March 
last,  lowering  the  duties  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  on  many  articles,  espe- 
cially those  which  had  been  introduced  as  contraband  over  the  western 
frontier.  This  special  tariff  makes  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  different  numbers  in  the  entire  tariff  schedule, 
which  includes  eleven  hundred  and  four  numbers.  The  numbers  so  changed 
cover  about  four  hundred  different  articles,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  goods  \  also,  articles  of  linen,  jute,  paper,  ivory, 
mother-of-pearl,  wood,  cutlery,  iron,  steel,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  etc.  ;  and,  hav- 
ing forwarded  to  the  Department  a  translation  of  the  special  tariff,  I  deem 
it  unnecessary  in  this  report  to  occupy  space  with  comparative  tables,  show- 
ing on  what  principal  articles  reductions,  and  the  amount  of  the  same,  were 
made. 

The  sliding-scale  of  duties  on  foreign  imports  competing  with  Brazilian 
manufacture,  decreed  by  the  Government  March  i  last,  did  not  go  into  effect, 
and  was  not  intended  to  be  applied,  in  this  state. 

The  special  tariff  was  prepared  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  commercial 
associations  of  Porto  Alegre,  Pelotas,  and  Rio  Grande,  and  was  thought  to 
be  the  only  remedy  for  the  prevention  of  the  large  contraband  trade  which 
was  carried  on  over  the  western  frontier.  It  remains  yet,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  be  determined  whether  it  will  extinguish  contraband  or  not,  although  nine 
months  have  elapsed  since  it  went  into  effect. 

Contraband  trade  then  on  the  western  border  was  open,  gross,  and  no- 
torious, and  flourished  to  such  an  extent  eighteen  months  ago  that  legiti- 
mate importations  greatly  declined  and  business  became  paralyzed  in  this 
part  of  the  state.  The  question  now  presents  itself,  notwithstanding  the 
special  tariff,  whether  or  not  the  ports  of  the  east  have  sustained  loss  in  their 
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commercial  importance  by  the  establishment  of  ways  and  the  opening  of 
business  channels  in  the  west,  though  contraband,  that  will  now  remain  per- 
manent in  the  conduct  of  legitimate  trade  for  the  supply  of  that  part  of  the 
country.  If  the  press  of  this  state  can  be  relied  on,  the  contraband  trade  is 
not  yet  extinguished.  In  the  Gazeta  Mercantil,  of  this  city,  an  extract  from 
a  private  letter  was  published  on  the' 2d  of  June  (present  year),  the  purport  of 
which  was  thafcontraband^  despite  the  special  tariff,  was  carried  on  in  a  most 
scandalous  manner,  and  the  tariff  had,  apparently,  a  negative  effect. 

Senhor  Conselheiro  Joio-  Alfred  Corr€a  de  Oliveira,  then  minisiro  do 
fazendo,  made  a  report  to  the  legislative  body  of  the  country  assembled  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  in  which  he  said  that  the  only  way  to  successfully 
combat  the  traffic  was  to  ask  the  intervention  of  the  adjoining  republics  in 
the  interests  of  reciprocity  and  all  the  conditions  of  the  transportation  of 
merchandise  by  river  from  the  Rio  Prata  countries. 

In  the  Diario  do  Rio  Grande  of  May  18  last  an  article  was  published 
describing  the  gross  contraband  that  was  carried  on  at  Santa  Anna  do  Liota- 
mento,  a  Brazilian  town  on  the  Uruguay  frontier,  a  part  of  which  is  quite 
close,  if  not  on  the  boundary  line — a  place  with  splendid  facilities  for  con- 
traband business.  The  manner  charged  by  the  Diario  in  which  much  of  this 
business  was  done  seems  to  confirm  the  declaration  of  a  former  cabinet  min- 
ister, who  said  officially,  when  referring  to  the  subject  of  contraband,  that 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  suppressing  the  traffic  was  the  lack 
of  vigilance  and  dishonesty  of  police  and  fiscal  auth6rities  on  the  frontier. 
By  day  and  by  night,  says  the  Diario,  merchandise  was  moved  across  the 
frontier  into  Brazil  as  contraband,  the  guards  and  police  taking  an  active  part 
in  assisting,  for  which  they  received  compensation,  more  or  less,  according  to 
rank.  On  one  occasion  the  commander  of  the  guards  received  a  conto  of  reis 
(about  I500),  of  which  he  kept  |i  25  and  divided  the  balance  among  the  guards. 
At  another  time  the  deUgado  of  police  and  the  commander  received  I500  for 
facilitating  the  crossing  of  some  goods,  about  the  division  of  which  there  was 
some  difficulty.  The  dekgado^  as  first  authority,  desired  to  retain  500  milreis, 
to  which  the  commander  objected,  and  demanded  an  equal  division,  which, 
in  the  interest  of  peace  and  ^e  business,  was  accordingly  done. 

Montevideo  has  advantages  as  a  port  which  are  inducements  to  enter 
goods  into  this  state  by  the  western  frontier.  Goods  may  remain  in  any  cus- 
tom-house of  Uruguay  for  one  month  free  from  store  rent,  and,  even  after  the 
expiration  of  one  month,  the  charge  is  so  small  that  many  merchants  of  Monte- 
video use  the  custom-house  stores  as  places  of  deposit  suiting  their  conven- 
ience, instead  of  having  extensive  warehouses  of  their  own.  In  Brazil  store 
rent  must  be  paid  for  one  month  if  goods  are  dispatched  within  one  hour 
after  they  enter  the  custom-house ;  and,  should  they  remain  longer  than  one 
month,  the  rate  of  store  rent  increases  in  such  a  ratio  that  the  tariff  and  store 
rent  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  will  be  equal  to  the  value  of  many  kinds  of 
goods.  Consequently,  some  goods  sent  on  consignment  are  abandoned  in 
the  custom-house. 
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CONTRABAND   AND   FREIGHT  RATES, 

The  profits  of  successful  contrabanding  are  great ;  not  only  is  the  pay- 
ment of  duty  and  store  rent  avoided,  but  tliere  is  a  saving  in  freight  rates. 
Ocean  freights  from  Hamburg  or  Liverpool  to  Rio  Grande  are  as  high  as  60s. 
per  ton  (the  railway  company  here  paid  that  price  for  a  ton  of  coal  a  short 
time  since),  while  the  rates  from  the  same  points  to  Montevideo  are  about 
40J.  per  ton,  and  for  some  goods  less — as,  for  instance,  iron  fencing  wire, 
which  is  being  very  extensively  used  in  this  country,  is  carried  for  as  low  a 
rate  as  20s.  per  ton.  From  New  York  the  rates  are  cheaper  for  Montevideo 
than  for  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  by  2  cents  per  cubic  foot  for  measurement  goods 
and  5  cents  per  cwt.  for  weight  goods.  The  port  charges  at  Montevideo  are 
much  less  than  those  of  this  port,  as  a  sailing  vessel  of  225  tons  register  could 
enter  and  clear  the  port  of  Montevideo  for  from  ^150  to  |2oo,  while  it  would 
cost  from  I400  to  I450  at  Rio  Grande ;  besides,  the  former  port  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  admitting  very  large  vessels,  and  is  an  important  commercial  point. 

From  Montevideo  to  Salto,  on  the  Uruguay  River,  by  steamer,  freight  is 
|4  per  ton;  on  account  of  rapids  in  the  river  near  this  place  goods  for  Brazil 
are  generally  transshipped  on  the  Western  Uruguay  Railway.  Belem,  on  this 
railway,  is  a  distance  of  120  kilometers  from  Sio  Jo§.o  Baptiste,  a  Belgian 
town,  close  to  the  boundary  line.  Frequently  goods  go  direct  from  Salto  to 
Santa  Anna  do  Lioramento,  a  distance  of  225  kilometers,  in  carts — the  means 
of  transportation  of  the  country — ^after  leaving  steamers  or  railways.  Takin^^ 
it  for  granted  that  the  expense  of  transportation  of  goods  by  carts  from  rai.- 
ways  to  interior  towns  in  Uruguay  is  more  or  less  the  same  as  in  this  stalj 
from  Bag6  to  interior  points,  I  estimate  the  average  freight  rate  at  24  cent 
per  English  mile  for  each  ton  of  freight. 

The  freight  rates  of  the  Western  Uruguay  Railway  I  can  only  approximate 
at  the  time  by  comparison  with  those  of  the  Central  del  Uruguay  from  Monte- 
video to  Rio  Negro,  on  which  road  the  rates  are  about  as  follows :  Freight 
of  the  first-class,  4  cents  per  kilometer  for  100  kilograms;  second-class,  ^}i 
cents  per  1,000  kilograms.  The  cost  of  transportation  of  goods  in  ordi- 
nary bales  or  well-packed  boxes,  which  would  bring  them  more  or  less  under 
second-class  rates,  from  Salto  to  Belem  would  be  J 2. 17  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds,  and  for  Quarahim,  on  the  Brazilian  frontier,  ^4.34  per  ton.  Then, 
for  the  sum  of  40^.  (J9.70),  plus  the  river  and  railway  freight,  goods  can  be 
placed  on  the  western  frontier  of  this  state  by  way  of  Montevideo  from  Ham- 
burg or  Liverpool  for  I18.04  per  ton. 

From  Hamburg  or  Liverpool  freight  will  cost  not  less  than  |i2  per  ton  to 
Rio  Grande.  Before  i  pound  of  it  can  be  forwarded  to  the  interior  it  must 
be  properly  entered  in  the  custom-house,  duty  and  storage  for  one  month 
paid,  and  2iguia,  or  custom-house  permit,  obtained,  before  one  package  will  be 
received  for  transportation  by  the  railway  running  into  the  interior  fixjm  this 
city.  The  rates  on  this  road  for  freight,  first  and  second  class,  are  about  as 
follows :  For  first-class,  which  includes  only  passengers*  baggage  and  small 
parcels  of  value,  the  rate  is  about  11  cents  per  kilometer  for  each  100  kilo- 
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grams ;  taking  an  average  of  second  and  third  class  rates,  according  to  its 
freight  classification,  which  would  include  certain  merchandise,  such  as  manu- 
factures of  wool,  cotton,  and  silk  and  cloths  of  almost  every  kind,  the  cost  is 
6  cents  per  kilometer  for  each  1,000  kilograms ;  making  a  total  cost  per  ton 
from  Rio  Grande  to  Bag6  of  J 16. 98,  plusYreight  from  Hamburg  or  Liverpool 
($12),  which  makes  a  total  of  I28.98  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  When  goods 
have  arrived  at  Bag6,  if  intended  to  supply  such  places  as  Santa  Anna  do  Lio- 
ramento,  they  must  be  carted  across  the  country  a  distance  of  SS  miles  at  a 
cost  of  I21.12  per  ton,  making  a  total  cost  of  I50.10  per  ton  delivered  to 
a  merchant  in  this  town  by  way  of  the  port  of  Rio  Grande,  against  I47. 36  by 
way  of  Montevideo  and  Salto. 

These  figures  show  a  somewhat  cheaper  freight,  besides  the  excellent  op- 
portmiities  there  are  to  cross  into  Brazil  and  avoid  the  payment  of  any  duty. 
Contraband  has  been  engaged  in  by  people  along  the  frontier  for  some  years, 
and  the  only  time  that  it  ever  received  any  thing  approaching  a  complete 
check  was  the  time  of  the  existence  of  cholera  in  the  Rio  Plata  cities.  On 
the  6th  day  of  November,.  1886,  all  the  ports  of  Brazil  were  declared  closed 
against  those  of  the  Rio  Plata  on  accoimt  of  cholera,  and  a  strict  corddo  san- 
itarioj  or  sanitary  guard,  was  established  all  along  the  frontier  to  prevent — ^by 
shooting,  if  necessary — ^any  persons  crossing  from  the  Uruguay  side  into 
Brazil.  Cholera  and  muskets  had  a  very  disastrous  effect  on  the  contraband 
trade  for  five  months,  when  the  quarantine  was  raised  and  the  cord&o  re- 
moved ;  and,  as  proof  of  this  statement,  the  receipts  of  the  custom-house  in 
this  city  were  greater  for  the  years  1886  and  1887  than  for  any  year  since 
1880,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  : 

Customs  receipts  for  the  years  i8yq-^ 88 ^  inclusive. 


You-. 


1879 

x88o....^.. 

x88i 

x8«2 « 

1883 ^ 


Receipts. 


#1, 4*3. 940- 00 
»» 38s,  467-" 

X, 122, 173. 93 

x,X29,863.78 
X, 166, 938. 76 


Year. 


x885.„, 
i886.„ 
X887... 
x88B.. 


Receipts. 


^1,096,729.48 

i,i33,3»3-57 
1,356,309.61 
X,  362, 8x0. 02 
1,053,826.46 


In  1888  this  illicit  trade  had  revived  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  facilitated  by  officials  in  the  custom-house  at  Uruguay- 
ana  The  Folhada  Tarde,  a  bi-weekly  newspaper  of  Porto  Alegre,  published 
a  series  of  articles  in  the  early  pari  of  that  year  under  the  title  of  "  Contrabando 
Official,"  or  "  Official  Contraband,*'  exposing  a  state  of  affairs  as  existing  at 
the  time,  if  true,  in  the  custom-house  at  Uruguayana  of  great  corruption  and 
prostitutioa  of  trust  on  the  part  of  officials.  These  articles  attracted  the 
attention  of  commercial  men  throughout  the  country,  and  have  since  been 
arranged  and  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  scattered  all  over  the  state. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   TRADE. 

The  present  condition  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  has 
been  a  subject  of  comment  by  the  press  of  our  country  for  some  time,  and 
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various  means  are  suggested  by  which  it  can  be  improved  and  sales  in  the 
southern  countries  increased.  Exporters  and  manufacturers  complain  that 
sufficient  interest  is  not  manifested  officially  in  the  promotion  of  trade  rela- 
tions ;  consequently,  American  productions  are  not  introduced  as  they  should 
be,  and  our  manufacturers  have  not^always  a  fair  opportunity  to  compete  in 
the  various  markets  of  the  south  with  the  productions  of  European  mills  and 
factories. 

I  can  not  speak  from  experience  for  any  other  section  of  country  save 
this,  but  apprehend,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  same  barriers  rule  produce 
more  or  less  to  the  same  effect,  whether  they  be  ^plied  in  transactions  of 
trade  in  South  America  or  elsewhere. 

On  this  point  I  beg  to  quote  an  extract  from  a  New  York  journal  of 
August  5,  1889,  under  the  head  of  "South  American  Credits,"  as  very  appli- 
cable to  the  condition  of  commercial  affairs  in  this  state : 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  CREDITS. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  American  merchants  do  not  do  so  large  a  volume  of  trade  with 
South  America  as  English  and  Germans  is  because  we  are  more  conservative  in  the  extension 
of  credits.  When  the  South  Americans  themselves  learn  that  all  their  markets  would  be 
healthier  and  continuously  in  a  stronger  position  if  they  were  not  themselves  aj^Ucants  for 
long  credits  on  the  smallest  possible  margins,  the  greater  the  inducement  will  be  for  Americans, 
who  can  always  find  fairly  good  use  for  their  money  at  home,  to  put  it  out  in  these  foreign 
countries.  Germans  and  English,  who  have  to  find  use  and  investment  for  more  money  than 
we,  of  course  take  longer  risks. 

A  great  number,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the  importing  houses  of  this  state 
are  German,  and  the  terms  upon  which  Hamburg  exporters  sell  goods  to  their 
customers  in  this  state  are  about  as  follows :  The  length  of  time  given  by  an 
exporter  is  generally  ten  months ;  in  purchasing  direct  from  the  manufacturer, 
six  months.  All  accounts  are  dated  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  following 
the  one  in  which  the  purchase  is  made,  if  purchase  is  made  before  the  15th 
of  the  month;  but,  should  the  purchase  be  made  after  the  15th  of  the  month, 
then  the  account  is  dated  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month  following  the 
one  in  which  the  purchase  was  made.  This  system  may  add  forty-five  days 
to  the  ten  months*  credit  given  from  the  date  of  the  account.  To  cover  the 
amount  of  an  itemized  statement  of  account,,  the  purchaser  executes  a  nego- 
tiable note  for  the  length  of  time  the  account  has  to  run,  which  the  exporter 
indorses  to  his  bank  and  is  advanced  75  per  cent,  of  its  face  valiie  in  cash, 
after  which,  when  due,  the  bank  sends  the  note  to  a  bank  in  this  state  for 
collection.  In  many  instances  the  manufacturers  take  the  merchants*  accept- 
ances for  six  months  and  discount  them  in  bank,  using  the  cash  for  the  pur- 
chase of  new  material.  This  long  credit  of  ten  months  gives  the  importer 
here  time  to  secure  returns  in  the  products  of  the  country,  which,  practically, 
are  in  the  market  but  a  few  months  each  year.  This  system,  I  imdertake  to 
state,  is  not  followed  so  much  because  the  Germans  prefer  it  to  a  shorter 
time,  but  the  people — the  Brazilians  and  others  to  whom  they  sell — demand 
long  credits;  it  is  a  rule  of  the  country,  long  since  established,  from  which 
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there  has  been  little  or  no  departure.  How  long  a  time  might  be  required 
to  break  this  system  no  one  knows;  and,  as  credit  seems  to  be  asked  for  and 
accepted  when  given  by  many  business  people  in  all  parts  of  these  southern 
countries,  it  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  Brazilian  should  be  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  A  more  conservative  system,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  be  better 
for  the  people  and  avoid  much  loss  by  failures  among  merchants,  but  those 
who  have  secured  a  lead  in  trade  here  have  adopted  a  system  that  conforms 
to  the  demands  of  their  customers. 

Catalogues  for  circulation  or  distribution  in  this  country  should  be  of 
convenient  book  size  and  printed  in  the  language  of  the  country  (Por- 
tuguese); the  sending  of  catalogues  to  this  country  of  inconvenient  book 
size,  printed  in  English,  without  price  of  articles  and  trade  discount,  is  a 
waste  of  money.  The  price  and  discount  is  very  important,  and  certainly 
there  could  be  no  good  objection  to  the  giving  of  prices  in  fair  business 
competition. 

When  we  look  at  the  agencies  of  European  manufacturers  established  all 
over  this  country,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  any  other  result  than  that  they 
should  sell  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  consumed  by  these  people?  Right 
here  on  the  soil  is  the  German,  British,  Portuguese,  French,  and  Italian  mer- 
chant, each  pushing  the  products  of  his  own  country  in  the  markets  with 
all  his  skill  and  ability,  while  there  is  not  a  single  American  merchant  in  this 
state,  which  is  larger  than  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  combined. 
The  way  to  establish  trade  for  American  products  is  for  Americans  to  come 
here  and  open  houses  and  show  the  people  what  they  have  and  how  they 
can  sell  to  them.  This  trade  demands  men  of  experience  and  good  business 
capacity  besides  familiarity  with  languages. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  few  business  houses  there  should  be  some 
banks  or  bank  agencies.  These  are  also  very  necessary  to  increase  trade  rela- 
tions, enabling  merchants  to  buy  bills  on  the  United  States  direct  on  better 
terms  than  it  is  possible  to  buy  them  now  through  the  branches  of  European 
banks.  Some  trade  theories  are  very  good,  no  doubt,  and  look  well  on  pa- 
per, but  my  observation  has  led  me  to  conclude  that  the  best  results  come 
from  practical  efforts;  and  whenever  our  shrewd  business  men  and  manufact- 
urers fail  to  successfully  compete  with  our  friends  in  Europe  through  prop- 
erly supplied  and  well-managed  houses  in  this  country,  then  it  will  be  time 
to  complain.  At  present  the  field  is  not  occupied  by  any  one  who  is  partic- 
ularly interested  in  pushing  American  goods,  and,  as  a  result,  our  trade,  ex- 
cept in  the  two  articles  of  flour  and  kerosene,  is  comparatively  small. 

LEBBEUS  G.  BENNINGTON, 

Consul^ 

United  States  Consulate, 

Eio  Grande  do  Suiy  December  20,  i88p. 
No.  lai ^3. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BRUCE,  OF  LEITH. 

About  sixty  years  ago,  on  the  granting  of  a  fuller  franchise  to  British  sub- 
jects, Robert  Peel  exclaimed  in  the  House  of  Commons:  "We  must  now 
educate  the  masses,  our  masters."  This  sentence  anticipated  the  need  and 
function  of  libraries  for  the  people,  and  about  the  year  1835  mechanics* 
institutes  were  established  in  many  cities  and  towns  of  the  realm,  which  ac- 
complished much  good  in  opening  up  new  avenues  to  broader  and  higher 
culture.  The  masses,  however,  soon  demanded  freer  opportunity  for  study 
and  reading  than  that  obtained  by  the  fee  of  an  annual  membership,  which 
practically  closed  the  door  except  to  the  few,  and  in  1845  M^*  William  Ewart, 
a  member  of  Parliament  representing  the  Dumfries  borough  of  Scotland, 
championed  their  cause  and  succeeded  in  passing  an  "act  for  the  establish- 
ment of  museums  and  libraries  connected  with  them,"  under  which  act  sev- 
eral small  libraries  were  founded  in  England,  notably  in  Warrington,  Can- 
terbury, and  Sal  ford. 

In  1849  ftirther  progress  was  made,  and  a  select  committee  of  fifteen  was 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  public  libra- 
ries in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  investigation  of  this  committee, 
which  included  among  its  members  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Moncton  Milnes,  and 
Mr.  Ewart,  showed  clearly  that  Great  Britain,  in  the  matter  of  libraries,  was 
far  behind  other  European  nations,  the  United  States,  and  some  of  the  Brit- 
ish colonies.  The  practical  result  of  their  labor  was  the  free  library  act  of 
1850,  which  made  provision  for  the  establishment  of  libraries,  museums,  and 
public  galleries  in  boroughs  of  not  less  than  10,000  inhabitants.  Its  deration 
was  limited  to  English  boroughs,  and,  in  organizing  the  same,  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  the  rate-payers  was  required,  the  rate  being  limited  to  half  a 
penny  in  the  pound  rental  (i  cent  to  ^4.86).  In  1854  the  act  was  extended 
to  include  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  it  was  further  amended  in  1866  and 
1877  to  towns  with  populations  of  5,000,  secured  by  a  simple  majority  of  the 
rate-payers,  with  maximum  rate  of  i  penny  to  the  pound  rental  (2  cents  to 
^4.86),  a  rate  yielding  in  Edinburgh  about  ^35,000  annually. 

The  first  to  take  advantage  of  this  act  was  Manchester,  in  1855,  ^^'^  ^^y 
a  borough,  and  among  those  who  took  part  in  the  ceremony  at  the  inaugu- 
ration were  Charles  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury. Liverpool  soon  followed  the  example  of  Manchester,  and  thereafter 
Birmingham,  Nottingham,  Leeds,  and  other  cities.  With  the  exception  of 
Airdrie,  in  1856,  the  movement  did  not  make  progress  in  Scotland  until  1869. 

In  1879  ^^^  number  of  towns  in  Great  Britain  which  had  adopted  the  act 
was  eighty- four,  and  since  1879  there  has  been  an  average  of  ten  a  year, 
making  the  total  number  at  present  about  one  hundred  and  ninety;  and  it 
is  a  significant  fact  that  ftilly  one-half  of  the  free  libraries  in  England  are 
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situated  in  the  northern  and  midland  counties,  at  the  chief  centers  of  Eng- 
lish industry. 

The  following  table  gives  a  complete  list  of  cities  and  boroughs  in  Scotland 
which,  to  July  i,  1890,  have  adopted  the  free  library  act;  also  the  dates  of 
establishment  and  the  number  of  volumes  now  catalogued : 


Towns. 

Year 
opened. 

Number 

of 
▼olumes. 

Airdric- ^ „ 

X856 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1874 
1875 
1879 
x88i 
1883 
X883 
X885 
1890 

7,000 

46,399 

5.464 

ao,3oo 

5,800 

3.<H5 

8,800 

8,700 

19,27a 

6,69a 

Dundee.. 

Forfiir... 

Paisky.. „ 

Galashiels- 

llitmo.. «„ 

Hawick- 

Dumbarton  - 

Dunfermline 

Inverness.... *.............. ...w..   .^ .......  ^  *.x  ..       .............      ....  ........ 

Huntly- 

Edinbur;g^ 

59,000 

As  early  as  1868  the  adoption  of  the  free  library  act  was  submitted  to 
Edinburgh,  but  the  proposal  was  defeated.  In  February,  1 881,  it  was  again 
submitted  and  only  8,000  votes  cast  in  its  favor,  over  15,000  voting  against 
it,  the  rest  of  the  41,853  rate-payers  not  responding  at  the  election. 

Edinburgh  was  not  alone  in  this  rejection.  In  1876  Glasgow  also  de- 
clined the  adoption  of  the  act,  only  one-third  of  the  recorded  votes  favoring 
it.  In  May,  1885,  a  plebiscite  was  taken,  and  it  was  again  defeated,  the  vote 
being  22,755  i^  ^^^  affirmative  and  29,946  in  the  negative.  In  the  summer 
or  fall  of  1886  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  in  1885  presented 
a  library  building  to  his  native  town  of  Dunfermline,  offered  1125,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  public  library  building  in  Edinburgh,  provided  the  city 
would  adopt  the  free  library  act,  which  it  had  twice  declined,  and  this  offer 
was  increased  by  a  telegram  in  May,  1887,  from  Mr.  Carnegie  to  Sir  Thomas 
Clark,  then  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  to  ^250,000.  As  the  Earl  of  Rose- 
bery  wittily  remarked  in  his  able  and  eloquent  dedicatory  address — 

On  two  former  occasions  Edinburgh  had  been  led  forward  to  make  the  fatal  leap  into  the 
5}rstem  of  free  libraries,  and  twice  Edinburgh  had  shrank  back.  But  on  this  third  occasion 
Mr.  Carnegie  came  forward  and  applied  an  aignment  so  powerful,  so  weighty,  so  direct,  so 
clear  from  the  heart  to  the  heart  that  it  overcame  all  the  reluctance  of  our  ancient  city. 

Having  accepted  the  gift,  the  corporation,  under  Sir  Thomas  Clark,  set 
about  giving  effect  to  it.  In  the  competition  for  designs  several  were  sub- 
mitted, and  Mr.  Washington  Brown  was  selected  as  architect.  It  is  not  prais- 
ing the  results  of  his  work  beyond  merit  to  say  that  the  building  combines 
architectural  grace  and  elegance  without  sacrifice  of  utility.  The  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  July  9,  1887,  and  the  building  publicly  opened  June  9,  1890, 
by  the  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

In  introducing  Lord  Rosebery  on  this  occasion,  Lord  Provost  Boyd  made 
appropriate  reference  to  the  spot  which  had  been  selected.     He  trusted  that 
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"the  library  which  now  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope, 
king's  advocate  to  Charles  I,  might,  like  that  family,  grow  in  strength  and 
importance  and  prove  a  blessing  to  the  public."  The  following  telegram 
was  then  read : 

We  congratulate  jioa  upon  the  opening  of  the  free  public  library.  It  is  especially  gratify- 
ing to  us  that  Lord  Rosebery  is  to  perform  the  ceremony,  as  he  did  for  that  of  Dunfermline. 
We  trust  this  library  is  to  grow  in  usefulness  year  after  year  and  prove  one  of  the  most  potent 
agencies  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  Edinburgh  for  all  time  to  come. 

It  was  signed  by  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie.  Amidst  loud  applause 
the  key,  inclosed  in  a  casket  made  from  the  wood  of  the  Hope  house,  was 
then  handed  by  the  lord  provost  to  the  Earl  of  Rosebery.  The  address 
was  worthy  the  occasion  and  the  speaker.  A  few  paragraphs  will  show  its 
comprehensiveness  and  felicity.     Lord  Rosebery  remarked : 

The  right  person  to  open  this  library  is  Mr.  Carnegie  himself,  but  Mr.  Carnegie  appears  to 
think  that  a  division  of  labor  is  the  proper  course,  and  that  whereas  he  is  always  giving  libra- 
ries I  am  always  opening  them.  Already  I  have  opened  one  that  he  has  given  in  Dunferm- 
line, and  to-day  it  is  my  privilege  to  open  this  much  larger  one  that  he  has  given  to  the 
capital  of  the  country  of  his  birth. 

After  referring  to  the  several  libraries  in  Edinburgh  near  at  hand  and  the 
writers  and  publishers  who  had  made  this  city  for  so  many  years  a  great  lit- 
erary center,  he  said : 

Edinburgh  without  a  free  library  of  thb  kind  was  like  men  starving  in  the  nndst  of  a 
granary,  and  we  owe  all  honor  to  Mr.' Carafe  for  his  timely  gift;  also  to  our  conmiiUee, 
who  have  worked  hard  and  have  a  good  record  of  work  to  show.  They  have  spent  |6o,ooo 
in  books,  and  they  have  got  together  some  fiity-nine  thousand  volumes.  We  feel,  in  seeingr 
these  books  in  use,  morituri^  marituroSy  salutanos.  We  perishable  men  salute  jrou,  per- 
ishable books,  because  we  know  that,  unlike  us,  you  can  not  pass  away  naturally  without 
leaving  the  effects  of  your  work  behind  you.  And  what  a  work  that  is !  What  would  Boms 
have  given,  what  would  Hugh  Miller  have  given,  what  might  they  both  have  been  had  they 
had  access  from  their  birth  to  such  a  free  library  as  this  ?  Your  founder  has  had  the  august 
words  placed  over  the  door,  "  Let  there  be  light."  The  sublime  hymn  that  we  sung  at  the 
commencement  of  the  proceedings,  "  Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  touched  the  same  note.  The 
builders  of  Jerusalem  raised  their  city  with  the  trowel  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other. 
Let  us,  the  masses  who  raise  our  social  structure,  endeavor  to  seek  even  a  higher  ideal,  and 
work  with  the  trowel  in  the  one  hand  and  the  book  in  the  other ;  for  work  without  knowledge 
is  only  a  tread-mill,  but  work  guided  by  knowledge  is  the  Archimedean  lever  which  shall 
move  the  world. 

After  other  addresses  and  votes  of  thanks  the  platform  party  took  their 
way  up  stairs  to  the  lending  library,  where,  amid  cordial  applause,  Lord 
Rosebery  imlocked  the  outer  door  and  declared  the  library  free  to  the  citizens. 

The  opening  ceremony  took  place  in  the  general  reading-room  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  which  is  the  third  story  of  the  building  from  the 
street  known  as  "  Cowgate."  Above  this  is  the  lending  library  on  a  level 
with  the  main  entrance — in  fact,  the  only  entrance  in  use — on  the  street 
known  as  "George  IV  Bridge,"  and  above  this  is  the  reference  department, 
each  room  occuping  the  complete  floor.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  old 
Edinburgh  is  here  illustrated  in  entering  the  library  from  the  street  on  the 
fourth  story,  the  street  below  being  intersected  and  crossed  at  a  high  level. 
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The  reader  has  therefore  but  one  flight  of  stairs  to  reach  the  reference 
library,  and  only  one  flight  to  reach  the  periodical  and  news  department. 
The  ground-floor  of  the  building  on  Cowgate  side  is  used  for  heating  and  elec- 
tric lighting  apparatus  and  the  second  floor,  viz,  the  one  beneath  the  news- 
room, is  used  at  present  for  store-rooms  and  binders*  rooms  for  repairing  and 
covering  the  books.  The  news-room,  the  binding  department,  and  the  refer- 
ence room  are,  respectively,  about  95  feet  long  by  75  feet  wide,  containing 
about  5,600  square  feet  each.  They  are  lofty,  airy,  well  ventilated,  and 
well  lighted  by  electricity,  which  is  considered  preferable  to  gas,  not  only  in 
quantity  and  quality,  but  also  better  as  to  ventilation  and  without  the  injury 
to  the  bindings  of  the  books  which  is  caused  by  the  use  of  gas.  The  58,000 
volumes  to  which  Lord  Rosebery  referred  are  divided  as  follows :  Thirty- 
four  thousand  in  the  lending  department,  5,000  in  the  juvenile  department, 
and  19,000  in  the  reference  department.  The  lending  department  is  open 
from  9  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.,  the  reference  department  from  10  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m., 
and  the  juvenile  department  from  3  p.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 

As  to  the  selection  and  purchase  of  the  books.  Professor  Masson,  of  the 
Edinburgh  University,  as  chairman  of  the  book  committee,  and  Mr.  John 
Gr^mt,  with  his  practical  knowledge  of  books,  both  received  words  of  mer- 
ited praise  for  the  eff*ective  and  thorough  manner  in  which  they  had  dig- 
cftarged  their  duties. 

The  indicator  system  is  worthy  of  mention  as  a  simple  labor-saving  device 
to  indicate  whether  the  book  is  in  or  out  of  the  library.  There  are  ten  of 
these,  each  about  6  feet  square,  placed  at  about  equal  distances  on  the  horse- 
shoe shaped  desk,  or  counter.  Each  contains  4,000  numbers,  to  wit,  i  to 
4,000,  4,001  to  8,000,  etc.,  and  each  number  has  a  little  drawer  just  large 
enough  to  hold  a  small  card.  One  end  of  the  drawer  is  red,  and  the  other 
blue.  If  the  red  end  is  placed  outward  in  the  numbered  slide,  the  book  cor- 
responding with  this  number  is  not  in  the  library,  and  the  card  of  the 
person  who  has  the  book  will  be  found  in  the  drawer.  When  the  book  is 
brought  back,  the  blue  end  of  the  drawer  is  presented  outward  and  the  card 
returned  to  the  person  who  returns  the  book.  This  system  saves  time,  labor, 
and  expense,  and  would  be  of  service  to  libraries  of  even  five  thousand 
volumes.  It  shows  at  once  to  the  person  who  wishes  the  book  whether  it  is 
available  or  not.  In  brief,  the  entire  model  and  plan  of  the  building  and  its 
conveniences  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  directors  of  similar  insti- 
tutions on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  interesting  to  thus  trace  the  development  and  history  of  the  free 
library  in  Great  Britain  evolving  from  feudalism.  The  University  Library, 
founded  in  1580  by  a  bequest  of  300  volumes  "to  the  kirk  of  our  God 
and  the  city  of  Edinburgh"  by  one  Clement  Little,  advocate,  now  numbers 
150,000  volumes.  The  Advocate  Library,  founded  in  1682,  contains  200,000 
v&lumes.  Both  are  venerable  with  age  and  rich  in  all  that  the  scholar  and  stu- 
dent desire,  generous,  also,  to  those  who  rightly  apply  for  their  favors  and 
come  properly  introduced  and  commended.  Still,  these  granaries  of  harvestev} 
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centuries  are  not  free  to  the  toilers  and  the  bread  winners,  and  it  is  a  singu 
lar  fact  that  the  cities  which  have  been  the  most  richly  blessed  in  this  regard 
have  been  the  last  to  feel  the  n^ed  of  libraries  with  open  doors  for  the  masses. 
A  brief  table  shows  that  Edinburgh  ranks  high  among  European  cities 
and  university  towns  in  the  number  and  completeness  of  her  libraries: 

Volumes. 

Advocates' Library ; 200,000 

University  Library 150,000 

The  Signets*  Library 60,000 

The  Solicitors'  Library 40,000 

The  Free  Church  Library ■. 40,000 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  Library 31,000 

In  additioi;!  to  these  are  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Institute,  the  Philosoph- 
ical Library,  the  Mechanics'  Library,  and  various  nondescript  circulating 
libraries;  but  the  crowded  rooms  of  the  new  library  show  that  there  was  a 
real  need  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  the  freer  advantages  which  they  now 
enjoy.  During  the  first  week  it  was  opened  6,440  volumes  were  given  out, 
and  in  the  second  week  the  figures  rose  to  12,241 — a  number  which,  proba* 
bly,  has  not  been  approached  in  any  similar  institution.  As  to  the  visitors 
to  the  news-room,  it  was  pointed  out  that  during  the  first  week  the  daily 
average  attendance  was  19J,  and  the  second  week  192.  If  the  visit  of  each 
person  were  put  down  at  twenty  minutes  each,  this  would  give  a  daily  aggre- 
gate of  6,786. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  lending  department  of  the  library 
for  the  week  ending  July  26,  together  with  the  issues  of  the  preceding  weeks : 


Description. 


Weeke&diBig— 


July  5.    July  la.  July  19.  July  a6. 


Religion^ 

Philosophy 

Sociology »....»... 

Science  and  art 

Poetry  and  the  drama 

Fiction t.. 


History,  biography,  and  travel.. 
General  literature 


181 
44 
zz8 
694 
X3a 
a.485 
705 
647 


358 

76 

•45 

I,2ZO 

5,  "5 
»»4«9 
1,369 


480 

TB 
310 

»,494 
345 
6,185 
i,66d 
1,788 


463 

87 

a84 

»»398 

33» 

6,TJt 

»#546 
1,684 


Totals.. 


4,936 


10,177 


xa,349 


M.064 


Average  daily  issue.. 


987 


1,696 


»#057 


Speaking  of  the  advantages  which  a  free  library  like  this  confers  upon 
the  working  Masses,  Charles  Dickens  said,  at  the  opening  of  the  Manchester 
Free  Library : 

I  should  havcrejoiced  to  have  seen  in  this  place  instead  of  myself,  and  to  have  heard  in 
this  place  instead  of  my  own  voice,  the  voice  of  a  working-man  in  Manchester,  to  tell  the 
promoters  of  this  spirited  enterprise  with  what  feelings  he  and  his  companions  regard  their 
just  and  generous  recognition  here.  I  should  have  rejoiced  to  hear  from  such  a  man,  in  the 
solid  and  nervous  language  in  which  I  have  often  heard  such  men  give  utterance  to  the  feel- 
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ings  of  their  breasts,  bow  be  knew  tbat  the  books  stored  bere  for  bis  behoof  will  cheer  him 
through  many  of  the  struggles  and  toils  of  this  life  and  raise  him  in  his  self-respect;  will 
teach  him  that  capital  and  labor  are  not  opposed,  but  are  mutually  supporting;  will  enable 
him  to  tread  down  blinding  prejudice  and  corrupt  misrepresentations,  and  every  thing  but 
truth  into  the  dust.  1  have  long  been  in  my  sphere  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  because  I  do  believe,  with  all  the  strength 
and  might  with  which  I  am  capable  of  believing  any  thing,  that  the  more  a  man  knows  the 
more  humbly  and  with  a  more  faithful  spirit  he  comes  back  to  the  fountain  of  all  knowledge 
and  takes  to  his  heart  the  great  sacred  precept,  "  On  earth  peace,  good- will  towards  men." 

I  take  pleasure  in  quoting  from  an  address  recently  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hew  Morrison,  librarian  of  the  Edinburgh  Public  Library,  to  whom  I  have 
been  indebted  for  many  acts  of  courtesy  in  the  preparation  of  this  report, 
and  in  thanking  him  for  generously  furnishing  me  with  many  facts  which  I 
could  not  otherwise  have  rekdily  obtained. 

Tt  is  our  duty  to  accord  to  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  not  only  our  grateful  thanks,  but  the 
honor  to  which  so  noble  a  gift  and  so  patriotic  an  action  entitle  him.  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  assist- 
ing to  establish  public  libraries,  is  doing  a  noble  work — a  work  for  which  those  who  occupy 
our  places  in  the  years  to  come  will  feel  more  truly  thankful  than  we  can  possibly  do. 

WALLACE  BRUCe', 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Leithf  September  4,  i8go. 


RAILROADS   IN    ECUADOR. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  SORSBV,  OF  GUAYAQUIL. 

I  have  to  report  that  the  local  telegraph  announces  the  passage  by  the  sec- 
ond extraordinary  session  of  the  Ecuadorian  Congress  of  two  important  rail- 
road measures.  The  first  is  a  grant  to  the  Southern  Railway  Company  to  build 
and  operate  a  line  from  Guayaquil  to  Riobamba,  in  length  about  240  kilome- 
ters, about  60  kilometers  of  which  are  now  completely  built  and  in  operation. 

The  Government  guaranties  7  per  cent,  interest  per  annum  for  thirty- 
three  years  on  ^10,000,000,  the  road  to  be  built  and  equipped  within  five 
years,  and  the  entire  property  to  revert  to  the  Government  at  the  expiration 
of  fifty  years. 

Having  reached  Riobamba,  it  will  have  crossed  the  three  ranges  of  the 
Andes  Mountains  lying  between  Guayaquil  and  Quito,  and  its  completi.on 
to  Quito,  as  is  expected,  will  be  a  matter  of  short  duration  and  small  cost. 
This  road,  when  built,  will  be  the  "Denver  and  Rio  Grande"  of  Ecuador,  if 
not  of  South  America;  but  it  will  traverse  some  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  of 
the  country. 

The  Central  Railway,  the  second  measure,  is  a  line  to  connect  Quito, 
the  capital,  with  Bahia,  on  the  coast. 

Bahia  is  the  second  port  in  importance  in  the  Republic.  The  total  dis- 
tance from  Bahia  to  Quito  over  the  proposed  route  is  300  kilometers.  The 
work  and  cost  of  construction,  it  is  said,  will  be  much  lighter  and  cheaper 
than  that  of  the  Southern.     The  Government  guaranties  6  per  cent,  interest 
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per  annum  on  135,000  per  kilometer  for  200  kilometers,  and  6  per  cent, 
interest  per  annum  on  158,000  per  kilometer  for  100  kilometers,  for  fifty 
years.  The  entire  property  is  to  revert  to  the  Government  at  the  expiration 
of  seventy-five  years.  The  Central  line  will  pass  through  a  section  of  country 
but  sparsely  populated,  near  Quito  and  Bahia,  but  the  soil  is  said  to  be 
wonderfully  rich  and  productive  wherever  cultivated. 

This  road  will  cross  but  one  range  of  mountains,  the  country  for  200 
kilometers  out  from  Bahia  being  level. 

WILLIAM  B.  SORSBY, 

Consul' GenercU. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Guayaquil,  August  30,  i8go* 


SAVINGS-BANK  SYSTEM   OF  GENEVA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HEMAfICK, 

The  savings-banks  here,  the  principal  one  being  the  Caisse  d'Epargne, 
receive  deposits  as  small  as  i  franc  (19.3  cents). 

The  Caisse  d'Epargne  has  eight  branches  in  the  canton. 

The  depositor  receives  a  bank-book  on  making  his  first  deposit,  the  same 
as  in  most  American  banks.  The  rate  of  interest  allowed  is  fixed  each  year 
by  the  administrator,  and  varies.  Last  year  it  was  3.75  per  cent.  To  with- 
draw money  from  the  bank  the  depositor  must  give  three  months'  notice,  after 
which  time  he  must  present  himself  at  the  bank  with  his  book  to  have  the 
amount  entered  and  sign  a  receipt  for  the  same. 

The  savings-banks  of  Geneva  discount  commercial  paper,  buy  bonds, 
and  lend  money  on  mortgages. 

The  Caisse  d*Epargne  is  not  a  stock  company.  It  was  started  in  1816 
as  a  help  to  the  poor  man,  in  a  small  way,  by  a  wealthy  gentleman  with  a 
small  capital.  There  is  a  board  of  administration,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  Government  to  attend  to  the  bank  and  who  get  no  salary.  Depositors 
get  the  benefit  of  all  profits,  and  the  object  is  to  make  the  surplus  fund  the 
guaranty,  which  is  the  only  guaranty  the  depositors  have.  The  surplus  fund 
now  amounts  to  2,000,000  francs.  No  tokens  are  given  to  the  depositor, 
and  their  names  are  not  published  periodically. 

The  commercial  banks  of  Geneva,  as  a  rule,  allow  2  per  cent,  interest  on 
current  accounts  and  charge  on  the  collection  of  all  checks  and  drafts. 

The  banking  hours  for  commercial  and  savings-banks  are  from  9  a.  m.  to 
5  p.  m.,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  from  12  o'clock  midday  to  2  p.  m., 
when  they  close  for  dinner. 
The  penny  school  savings  system  is  not  in  operation  in  this  district 

ROLAND  J.  HEMMICK, 

Qmsul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Geneva,  September  i,  i8go. 
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CX>MMERCE  AND   INDUSTRIES   OF   BARBADOES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  DIMMICK. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  good  one  for  Barbadoes,  the  crop  of  sugar 
and  molasses  having  been  the  largest  ever  known  in  the  island  and  the  prices 
fair,  while  the  crop  of  1890  will  exceed  that  of  the  past  year. 

Real  estate  values  are  increasing,  and  business  in  general  is  better  than  it 
has  been  for  years.  Most  of  the  refining  sugar  goes  to  the  United  States, 
while  the  higher  grades  (small  in  quantity)  are  shipped  to  England  and  the 
British  provinces.  The  exports  of  sugar  were  a  little  less,  but  those  of 
molasses  nearly  double  those  of  the  year  1888.  The  larger  portion  of  mo- 
lasses goes  to  the  British  provinces.  There  has  been  a  great  demand  for 
tonnage  for  the  United  States,  and  the  demand  promises  to  continue. 

The  treasury  has  a  surplus  this  year  (1889);  in  1888  it  could  not  meet 
the  claims  on  it. 

Several  new  schemes  are  being  pushed  which  promise  to  benefit  the  island. 
A  screw  dock  is  nearly  completed  which  will  take  vessels  of  250  feet  length ; 
beam  (extreme),  36  feet;  weight,  about  1,500  tons.  Harbor  improvements 
in  the  shape  of  breakwater  and  inland  basin  are  being  planned  and  sur- 
veyed. If  c^mried  out  they  will  certainly  greatly  benefit  ships  and  ship-owners, 
if  not  this  island.  A  new  lunatic  asylum  is  being  built  on  comparatively 
modem  lines.  A  new  water-works  company  is  supplying  the  country  at 
large  with  water  for  agricultural  as  .well  as  domestic  purposes.  One  new 
artificial  ice  factory,  with  good  backers,  is  being  built.  Various  acid  and 
chemical  manufacturing  companies  have  been  founded.  The  few  small  in- 
dustries of  the  island  stand  about  stationary.  There  is  a  trifling  change 
towards  American  goods  in  the  way  of  favoring  hardware,  in  the  line  of 
tools — ^not  that  there  is  any  great  demand  for  them,  but  that  they  are  a  little 
more  easily  introduced  than  formerly  and  somewhat  better  known. 

«  MANUFACTURES. 

The  rum  distilleries  number  twenty-three,  as  last  year,  and  there  is  no 
change  to  report.  The  small  industries  remain  stationary,  their  production 
being  about  the  same  as  that  of  1888.  No  new  industries  have  as  yet  sprung 
up,  although  several  are  in  contemplation. 

General  navigation, 
ENTERED. 


Year. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1888 

1880 « 

305 
330 

401,968 
438,543 

x,o66 
1,067 

160,748 
X73,8oo 

«,37x 
»,497 

56a, 716 
6",  743 
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General  navigaiion — CoDtinued. 
CLEARED. 


Year 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Total. 

Number,  j  Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1888 

307 
324 

363,646 
434,75a 

1,004 
1,050 

146,381 
»7',233 

i,a84 
^374 

510,027 

1889 

«,8o5,9S5 

American  vessels  entering  and  clearing  the  port  of  Barbadoes. 
ENTERED. 


Year. 

Steamers. 

SaUing  vessels. 

ToCmL 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1888 

5 
6 

9,546 
»?,o54 

1x8 
ia3 

39,664 
44,«43 

xa3 

139 

49,210 
56,397 

1889 - 

CLEARED. 

1888 

5 

6 

9,546 
18,054 

"5 

116 

39,«S9 
43,963 

130 
138 

48,706 

1880 

54.3«7 

GENERAL  COMMERCE. 

Imports  in  1888 IS.080,757.72 

Imports  in  1889 5,814,576.02 


Increase.. 


733.818.30 


Exports  in  1888 5,158,000.74 

Exports  in  1889 4,942,024.28 

Decrease 215,976.46 

TRADE   WITH   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Imports  in  1888 11,910,412.54 

Imports  in  1889 ^  1,882,293.48 


Decrease . 


28,119.06 


Exports  in  1888 2,660,337.68 

Exports  in  1889 2,903,568.00 


Increase.. 


243,230.32 


REVENUES   AND    EXPENDITURES. 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Customs. 

Other  sources. 

Total. 

Expenditures. 

1888 

$481,378.46 
486,900.04 

$290,644.74 
303,753.19 

$781,003.30 
790,653.83 

17x8,606.93 
701,307.95 

1889 - 

Increase.... 

5,52x.58 

4.108.45 

9,630.03 

♦»7.a98.97 

•Decrease. 
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The  amount  expended  by  the  Government  for  education  during  the  year 
1889  w^  $^9 f  233-1^' 

VITAL   STATISTICS. 

The  nimiber  of  marriages  was  976;  baptisms,  7,316;  deaths,  6,358. 

CRIMINAL  STATISTICS. 

The  number  committed  to  prison  was:  Men,  1,412;  women,  1,538; 
friendless,  98;  total,  3,048. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Since  the  stoppage  of  the  Panama  Canal  works  there  has  been  no  immi- 
gration worth  mentioning. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  island  during  this  year  has  been  good. 

THE   METEOROLOGICAL  RECORD  FOR    1 888. 

Observations  were  taken  as  follows : 

Longitude  west 59**  37''  3</^ 

LaUtade  north 15®    5''  30^' 

Number  of  feet  above  sea-level.... 430 

Baronietrical  pressure  at  9  a.  m degrees...  29.70 

Mean  temperature  of  air  for  the  year do 80 

Rain-fall inches...  9i-7o 

Wind- 
Northeast days...  329 

Southeast , ■. do 26 

Northwest do 2 

'      West do 7 

E.  A.  DIMMICK, 

CimsuJi 
United  States  Consulate, 

Barbadoes^  September  11,  i88q. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  SAMSOON. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  HOELZER. 

[Translated  from  the  German  by  Consul  Jewett,  of  Sivas.] 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  ajg^ricultural  yield  for  the  year  was  an  unusually  large  one,  and,  as  a 
result,  trade  of  all  kinds  has  been  prosperous.  The  local  customs  office  states 
that  the  increase  in  experts  for  the  year  over  1888  amounted  to  59,000,000 
kilograms.     These  figures  are,  however,  probably  not  entirely  correct. 

Prices, — ^The  prices  for  grain  have  ranged  during  the  year  substantially 
as  follows:  Wheat,  10  to  13  francs;  corn,  8  to  9.50  francs;  oats,  8.50  to  10 
francs,  per  100  kilograms.  The  largest  exportation  has  been  to  Marseilles. 
The  following  are  prices  realized  there:  Wheat,  15  to  17  francs;  corn,  10.50 
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to  1 2  francs;  oats,  12  to  13  francs,  per  100  kilograms*  Freights  on  wlieat  to 
Marseilles  were  150  to  175  francs;  on  oats,  2  to  2.15  francs,  per  100  kilo- 
grams. 

TOBACCO. 

Tobacco  is  the  most  important  product  of  this  district,  Samsoon  and 
Bafra  tobacco  being  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  in  all  parts  of  Europe 
and  America.  Although  there  were  some  11,000  donoums*  more  under 
cultivation  in  1889  than  in  1888,  the  yield  was  415,000  kilograms  less. 
The  quality,  however,  was  greatly  superior.  The  tobacco  crop  for  1888 
amoupted  to  4,000,000  kilograms;  for  1889,  3,585,000  kilograms.  The  ex- 
ports of  tobacco  in  1889  amounted  to  4,952,700  kilograms,  as  against  2,741,- 
277  kilograms  in  1888.  The  increase  in  export,  notwithstanding  the  smaller 
crop,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  leaf  is  not  exported  the  same  year  it 
is  grown.  The  exports  of  1889  include  the  crop  of  1888  and  a  part  of  that 
of  1887. 

In  October,  1889,  the  duty  on  tobacco  exported  to  Egypt  was  reduced 
from  3.90  piasters  to  i  piaster  per  kilogram,  which  greatly  increased  the  ex- 
portation to  that  country. 

IMPORTS. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  would  be  much  greater  were  there  a 
direct  line  of  steamers  between  New  York  and  Constantinople.  All  Ameri- 
can goods  must  come  by  the  way  of  London.  A  direct  line  is  greatly  to  be 
desired.  The  following  articles  of  American  manufacture  find  ready  sale: 
Pumps,  agricultural  machinery,  American  prints  (which  are  sold  at  the  same 
prices  as  those  of  German  and  Russian  manufacture  and  are  preferred  for 
quality  and  designs),  sewing-machines  (both  foot  and  hand  power).  The 
French  system  of  cigarette-making  machines  used  in  the  R^gre  tobacco  fac- 
tories at  Samsoon  is  not  satisfactory,  and  it  isprobable  that  American  machines 
could  be  introduced  if  their  superior  advantages  were  properly  shown.  It  will 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  answer  any  inquiries  from  manufacturers  of  such 
machines. 

The  introduction  of  the  "Pasteur  method'*  in  the  cultivation  of  silk 
cocoons  at  Amasia  (70  miles  south  of  Samsoon)  has  re-established  that  in- 
dustry, which  now  seems  to  have  a  brilliant  future  before  it. 

SHIPPING. 

There  are  seven  regular  lines  of  steamers  touching  at  this  port  and 
connecting  it  with  Constantinople  and  other  Black  Sea  ports.  They  are  the 
Austrian  Lloyd,  Russian,  Mahsonss^,  and  Ciurdjis  lines,  weekly,  and  the 
Messagerie  Maritimes,  N.  Paquet&  Cie.,  and  Pan-Hellenique  Cie.,  every  two 
weeks.  There  were  in  all  629  arrivals  of  steamers  in  1889,  ^^^^  S33>io2 
tons  burden,  as  against  547  steamers,  with  526,493  tons,  in  1888. 

*x  doDOum—XyOas  square  meters. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 

The  means  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  interior  are  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory state.  All  goods  must  be  carried  in  wagons  or  by  camel  or  horse 
caravans.  For  the  past  forty  years  European  syndicates  have  sought  to  ob- 
tain concessions  for  a  railroad  from  Samsoon,  by  the  way  of  Amasia,  to  Sivas, 
but  with  no  success.  The  Government  now,  however,  appears  to  be  better 
disposed  toward  the  project,  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  one  of  the  four 
applicants  for  the  concession  will  obtain  it.  Such  a  road  would  work  an 
industrial  revolution  in  the  country. 

The  average  cost  of  transportation  is  now  as  follows:  From  Sivas  to 
Samsoon,  50  piasters  (I2.20)  per  100  kilograms;  passengers,  180  piasters 
(J8)  per  160  miles.  From  Amasia  to  Samsoon  (70  miles),  18  piasters  (80 
cents)  per  100  kilograms. 

IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS. 

Commerce  of  Samsoon ,  direct  or  indirect^  via  Constantinople y  for  188^ 

IMPORTS. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Itoo  .......m.....~. 

Cofliee. 

Wine  and  spirits.. 

Sacks  and  wrappings 

Wtndow-g^bss  aud  glassware 

Oothes- 

Sugar.. 

Matches 

Qoth .V 

Weapons  and  pbtols 

Sted  bars „ 

Alizari 

Paper. 

Cotton  and  wool  goods  and  yams.. 

Iron 

Machines  and  pumps 

Iron-mongery  and  lamps 

Furniture 

Manufiictures... 

NaiU 

rm 

Copper  sheets 

Candles.. 

Sulphur.. 

Lime  and  cement 

Cochineal. » 

Worked  skins 

Lead. 

Shot. « 

Chemicals 

Ammonia 

Material  for  buildings 

oa 

Pastry » 

Petroleum 

Lemons  and  oranges.. 

rni'tf_ii,ij,inimnnmiiuimmninnj 


TffHS. 

5 

150 

8X8 

344 
334 

9 

»34 

5 

a 

78 

70 

X04 

290 

»»32o 

70 
294 

5 

a,037 

33a 

39 

Sx 

»3 

8 

7« 

4 
59 
16 


693 

93 

«9 

8,067 

6z 

899 


Frames. 

4.750 

375,000 

165,063 

168,450 

995,600 

50,000 

585,700 

597,000 

40,350 

5,000 

38,900 

57.300 

78,500 

569,000 

990,800 

^,550 

»33,375 

9,850 

X3,ao7,ooo 

xa8,8oo 

117,800 

Z03,000 
X8,900 

1,000 

71,000 

x6,ooo 

"35,000 

6,600 

5,000 

45,600 

44,000 

9x0,000 

93,600 

",400 

3x0,050 

x5,9So 

xx4,5oa 
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Commerce  of  Samsoon^  direct  or  indirect^  via  Constantinople y  for  i88g — Continued- 
IMPORTS— Continued. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Dyes « - 

Tobacco  and  tumbeki...... 

OUvcs 

Salt «^... 

Divers  metals 

Starch 

Henna 

Divers  articles , 

Soap 

Total 

EXPORTS. 

Oats 

Wheat 

Salted  fish \ 

Bowls  of  wood 

Bones 

Bami^... 

Hemp 

Copper.- - , 

Fruits^ 

Flour .., 

Yellow  berries , 

Gum  tragacanth» 

Mohair... 

Wool 

Mahlep 

Manufactured  goods 

Maize 

Barley , 

Opium < 

Pastourma 

Raw  skins 

Linseed 

Hemp  seed 

Poppy  seed , 

Tobacco 

Valonia 

Bran  flour...... 

Lq^mes 

E£gs«" 

Walnut  knobs 

Salop «'. 

Gall-nuts 

Wax 

Butter 

Worked  skins... 

Fur- 

Tallow 

Divers  articles , 

Total 


Tmu. 

»7 
14a 

73 
a»545 

ISO 

4 
¥> 
5x3 
a84 


14.064    18.938,3x3 


".774 
33,4a« 

9 

«S 

ISO 
7* 
63 

«H 

y^ 

a,977 
6»9 

53 
3«7 
378 

6a 

45 

".758 

31S 

68 

213 

364 

77 

53 

».037 

4,37a 

303 

131 

58f 

95 

70 

XI 

S6 
4 
«3 

8 
X 

x6 
435 


7X»435 


HENRI  HOELZER, 
United  States  Consular  Agency,  Consular  Agent. 

Samsoon^  Au^ti2f  i8go> 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  ST.  THOMAS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TURNER, 
AMERICAN   COAL. 

There  is  little  to  add  to  former  reports  concerning  this  island  except  to 
state  that  now  the  imports  from  the  United  States  considerably  exceed  those 
from  Great  Britain,  whereas  three  years  ago  it  was  just  the  reverse.  In  1887 
the  total  value  of  imports  from  Great  Britain  was  ^406,310  and  from  the 
United  States  1319,105,  while  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1890, 
the  value  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  was  1364,544  and  from  the  United 
States  1400,178.  The  increase  of  181,073  from  the  latter  country  is  due  to 
the  increased  importation  of  American  coal.  In  the  year  1887  ^^  value  of 
the  coal  imported  was  as  follows:  From  Great  Britain,  ^64,295;  Germany, 
123,840;  United  States,  ^35,340.  The  value  of  the  same  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  March  31,  1890,  was:  From  Great  Britain,  ^48,224;  United  States, 
^142,118,  none  coming  from  Germany.  All  of  the  steam-ship  lines  here 
use  American  coal  only,  except  the  Royal  Mail  (British),  which  imports 
Cardiff  coal. 

During  the  past  year  all  of  the  American  coal  has  been  brought  here  in 
British  steam-ships,  excepting  six  sailing  vessels  (American),  three  from  New- 
port News  and  three  from  Philadelphia,  with  a  total  registered  tonnage  of 
4,056  tons.  Within  this  period  there  have  been  here  from  the  United  States 
with  coal  twenty-three  steamers,  with  a  total  registered  tonnage  of  25,577 
tons.  Twenty-one  of  these  were  British  and  two  Norwegian,  the  average 
registered  tonnage  of  each  being  i,  200  tons.  For  the  year  previous  (in  which 
there  was  a  falling  off  from  preceding  years)  there  were  twenty-two  sailing 
vessels  here  with  coal,  fifteen  from  Great  Britain  and  seven  from  the  United 
States ;  and  now,  though  the  importation  has  increased  considerably  more 
than  half,  the  sailing  vessel  does  annually  less  of  the  carrying. 

THE   HAMBURG-AMERICAN   PACKET   COMPANY. 

Of  the  five  steam-ship  lines  that  touch  here  for  coal  the  most  extensive 
(in  fact,  the  most  extended  in  the  West  Indies)  is  the  Hamburg-American 
Packet  Company,  which  has  seven  steamers  per  month  from  Hamburg  via 
Havre,  the  routes  diverging  from  this  point.  In  my  report  in  December 
last  on  the  steam-ship  lines  I  stated  that  the  West  Indian  fleet  of  this  com- 
pany consisted  of  eighteen  steamers.  Now  it  consists  of  twenty-two,  rang- 
ing from  1,400  to  1,600  tons  register,  and  there  are  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction three  additional  steamers,  which,  I  learn,  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
Cuban  trade.  All  of  these  are  cargo  steamers,  the  company  not  especially 
soliciting  passenger  traffic,  though  there  are  limited  accommodations. 
Through  the  efficient  management  of  a  superintendent  for  the  West  Indies, 
stationed  here,  and  one  in  Central  America,  located  at  Guatemala  city,  with 
agencies  at  each  port  in  every  island,  as  well  as  at  inland  towns  in  Venezuela, 
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Colombia,  the  Central  American  states,  and  Mexico,  this  company  has  in- 
creased its  business  in  a  wonderful  ratio  in  the  past  seven  or  eight  years.  I 
am  sure  that  there  is  no  line  running  to  the  West  Indies  from  Europe  that  is 
as  well  managed,  and,  consequently,  as  successful. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

According  to  official  reports,  the  death  rate  for  the  year  1889  was  thirty-one 
to  the  thousand.  There  were  465  deatjis,  the  principal  causes  being  as  follows : 
Consumption,  SS;  infantile  atrophy,  68;  old  age,  56;  intermittent  and  re- 
mittent fevers,  54;  heart  disease,  26;  brain  disease,  16;  liver  disease,  14; 
chronic  diarrhea,  14;  chronic  dysentery,  13;  apoplexy,  12;  chronic  alco- 
holism, 13.  It  is  remarkable  to  note  the  large  number  of  deaths  from  con- 
sumption. This  is  accounted  for  upon  two  grounds:  one,  that  food  of  the 
lower  classes  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and,  even  if  it  were  good,  inadequate 
in  quantity,  which  the  large  number  of  cases  of  infantile  atrophy  partly  con- 
firms ;  the  other  potent  cause  is  the  manner  of  living.  Frequently  seven 
or  eight,  and  generally  six,  negroes  sleep  in  a  single  tenement  room  about 
14  feet  square  and  10  feet  high,  giving  about  280  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each 
individual,  while  medical  authorities  place  the  requisite  number  of  cubic  feet 
of  air  for  each  person  in  a  sleeping  room  at  1,000.  Worse  still,  the  doors 
and  batten  window-shutters  are  tightly  closed  at  night,  and  not  a  whiff  of 
fresh  air  is  allowed  to  get  in  at  any  crack  or  crevice.  This  vitiated  atmos- 
phere is  inhaled  and  re-inhaled  with  additional  impurities  at  each  inspiration, 
and  if  a  tuberculous  disease  exists  in  any  one  of  the  occupants,  it  must  be 
transmitted  by  such  an  impregnated — I  might  say  foul — air  to  the  others, 
particularly  those  who  have  the  least  tendency  to  pulmonary  weakness.  I  am 
sure  that  in  these  densely  inhabite4  and  tightly  closed  one-story  tenement 
rooms,  of  which  there  are  hundreds,  the  temperature  at  night  for  six  months 
in  the  year  must  be  at  least  87^,  while  the  usual  range  of  the  thermometer 
in  a  well-ventilated  apartment  is  79^  or  80^.  The  death  rate  for  the  present 
year  has  been  exceedingly  high,  being  fifty-seven  to  the  thousand  for  the 
quarter  ended  March  31  and  thirty- two  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30. 

FINANCES. 

For  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  an  annual  deficit  in  the  colonial 
budget,  increasing  with  each  succeeding  year.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  1890,  it  was  ^57,000,  and  that  is  about  the  estimated  deficit  for 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

FOREIGN   TRADE. 

The  total  imports  were  ^1,270,278,  about  the  same  as  for  the  past  three  or 
four  years.  The  total  exports  can  not  be  given,  since  no  official  record  thereof 
is  made. 

MORTIMER  A,  TURNER, 

QmstO. 

United  States  Consulate, 

St.  Thomas,  August  jo,  i8go. 
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AUSTRALASIAN   WOOL  TRADE, 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GRIFFIN,  OF  SYDNEY. 

Although  the  Australasian  wool  season  is  practically  over  by  the  ist  of 
March,  the  local  and  London  sales  are  continued  for  several  months  after  that 
date,  and  the  exports  from  the  colonies  are  not  made  up  until  the  30th  of 
June. 

In  my  report  on  the  wool  trade  transmitted  to  the  Department  on  the  19th 
of  March  last  it  was  mentioned  that  the  exports  from  all  the  colonies  for 
the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June  would  probably  exceed  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year  by  150,000  bales.  The  actual  increase,  however,  according  to  a 
return  just  published,  was  108,000  bales.  The  total  exports  from  the  ist  of 
July,  1889,  ^o  the  30th  of  June,  1890,  was  1,462,598  bales,  against  1,354,- 
650  bales  for  the  year  previous.  The  increase  in  Victoria  was  69,927  bales 
and  in  New  South  Wales  18,496  bales.  The  export  from  the  former  colony 
^as  352,982  bales  and  from  the  latter  422,909  bales.  The  export,  however, 
from  Victoria  does  not  represent  the  product  of  that  colony,  but  includes  no 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  wool  produced  in  New  South  Wales,  which,  dur- 
ing certain  seasons,  find^  its  outlet  in  Victoria  and  South  Australia.  The 
fact  is.  New  South  Wales  produces  eight  times  more  wool  than  South  Aus- 
tralia and  nearly  five  times  that  of  Victoria. 

The  demand  for  Australasian  wool  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  was 
greater  than  was  expected,  especially  upon  the  decline  in  prices  during  the 
months  of  February  and  March  of  1890.  At  the  sales  in  May  and  June 
the  prices  rallied  again.  Medium  and  inferior  greasy,  superior  greasy  me- 
rino, and  superior  combing  washed  advanced  i  cent  per  pound  and  scoured 
merino  2  cents  per  pound ;  other  descriptions  were  represented  as  unchanged. 
The  increased  demand  for  Australasian  wool  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  supply  of  the  river  Plate  wool,  which  showed  a  decline  of  80,- 
000,000  pounds  from  that  of  last  year.  It  is  believed  in  Sydney  that  there 
will  be  a  strong  demand  for  Australasian  wool  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  other 
manufacturing  cities  in  the  United  States.  The  wools  required  for  the  Amer- 
ican market,  as  often  mentioned  in  my  reports,  are  long  in  staple,  very  soft, 
light,  and  fine,  and  of  a  bright  color.  Such  wools  invariably  command  ex- 
cellent prices,  whether  purchased  in  the  colonial  or  London  markets.  About 
7,000  or  8,000  bales  were  purchased  by  American  buyers  at  the  London  sales. 
Victorian  and  New  Zealand  cross-breeds  brought,  during  the  month  of  May 
and  the  first  of  June,  as  much  as  29  cents  per  pound ;  300  bales  of  New 
South  Wales  wool  averaged  24  cents  per  poimd.  The  present  tariff  rates  in 
the  United  States  practically  prohibit  the  importation  of  wools  from  Austral- 
asia other  than  those  of  the  best  quality  and  not  too  heavy  in  the  grease. 

Very  fair  prices  were  realized  for  Australasian  wools  at  the  Antwerp  sales, 
especially  when  the  depressed  condition  of  the  market  is  taken  into  consid- 
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eration.  The  supplies  in  the  month  of  June,  however,  were  very  much  larger 
than  usual  and  amounted  to  ii,ooo  bales,  against  i,8oo  bales  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year.  The  steadily  increasing  importance  of  the  local 
sales  in  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  other  Australasian  cities  is  interfering  seri- 
ously with  the  sales  in  Europe,  especially  those  in  London. 

About  60  per  cent,  of  the  wool  produced  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
is  now  disposed  of  at  the  local  sales  and  43  per  cent,  in  the  whole  of  the 
group,  the  figures  being  635,000  bales  out  of  1,463,000  bales.  The  subjoined 
table  shows  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  local  sales  since  1887-88: 


Year. 


z88d-'89. 
i889-'9o, 


Production. 


BaUs. 

1,354,650 
1,463,000 


Quantity 
sold  in  Aus- 
tralia. 


BaUt. 
407,000 
507,000 
635,000 


Peroe&tafc 


3« 

37 
43 


The  local  sales  have  also  increased  in  New  Zealand,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  those  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  figures  of  the  sales  in  New  Zealand  since  i886-'87  : 

Baka. 

i886-'87 .'. 35>ooo 

1887-^88 M 37.000 

i888-'89« 50,000 

i889-'90.. 67,000 

The  wool-growers  in  Australia  appear  determined  to  do  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  encourage  the  local  sales,  and  they  state  that  the  local  markets 
afford  exceptional  advantages  to  American  buyers,  for  the  reason  that  freights 
by  sailing  ships  from  Australia  to  the  United  States  are  about  the  same  as  to 
England,  and  therefore  Americans  can  afford  to  pay  the  same  price  in  one 
market  as  the  other.  It  therefore  stands  to  reason  that  any  one  who  can 
grow  wools  suitable  to  American  requirements  does  not  act  for  his  interest  in 
shipping  to  London,  as  the  additional  expense  to  the  grower  is  fully  2  cents 
per  pound.  The  Melbourne  (Victoria)  Australasian  of  the  19th  instant,  in 
commenting  upon  this  subject,  says : 

Some  years  1^  the  wool-growers  of  the  district  between  Albury  and  Wagga  (New  Sooth 
Wales)-  were,  unwisely,  in  the  habit  of  marketing  their  wools  in  a  fleece-washed  state,  thus 
excluding  American  competition.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  it  paid  much  better  to 
sell  in  the  grease,  and  thereby  secure  that  American  demand  for  which  their  wools,  so  light 
and  showy,  are  in  every  way  suitable ;  and  at  the  present  time  a  very  great  proportion  of  the 
produce  of  that  district  is  disposed  of  outside  the  Melbourne  market,  and  a  very  small  quantity 
in  a  washed  state.  It  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  many  dips  grown  further  west — not 
quite  so  light  or  free  from  burr,  but  still  suitable  for  America — should  be  shipped  to  the  Lon- 
don market ;  but  the  proportion  so  treated  is  growing  less  every  year.  The  wool-growers  <rf 
the  western  district  of  this  colony,  also,  are  becoming  more  alive  to  the  value  of  this  Americai> 
4emand9  as  witness  the  number  of  dips  sold  in  Gedong  for  the  first  time  during  the  paA  i 
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DISTRIBUTION   OF  AUSTRALASIAN   WOOL. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  wool  exported  by  each  colony 
from  July  i,  1889,  to  June  30,  1890,  together  with  the  names  of  the  places 
to  which  exported : 


Exports  to~ 

Colony. 

London. 

Continent. 

America. 

TotaL 

Direct. 

^S?' 

Direct. 

By  way  of 
London. 

Victoria  ....«.....^ „.. 

New  South  Wales „....^.. 

Boles. 
303, "64 
358,933 
133,854 
103,435 
23,812 
x8,97o 
373,5»3 

BoUs. 
87,554 
xo6,3o6 
xx,8o6 

Boles. 
33,835 
6,938 
»,559 

Boles. 
3,583 
737 

Boles. 

7,09X 

Boles. 
425,147 
472,9»4 
146,219 

103,425 
23,812 
x8,970 

372,513 

QueeosUnd. « 

We»tAi»tralia 

TflffflMpia ^ 

Total..._ „.. 

x,2i3,67x 

205,666 

32,333 

4,3»o 

7,08X 

1,463,000 

The  chief  inspector  of  stock  of  New  South  Wales  furnishes  the  subjoined 
table,  showing  the  quantities  of  New  South  Wales  wool  shipped  from  Sydney 
during  the  years  1 888-' 89,  together  with  the  proportions  shipped  by  way  of 
Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Brisbane: 


Portofshipnient. 

x888. 

X889. 

Greasy. 

Washed. 

Total. 

Greasy. 

Washed. 

Total. 

Svdnev 

Pounds. 
X48,68x,473 
38,421,221 

»4,3^,559 
269,352 

Pounds. 
3,410,500 
"63,327 

15,648 

Pounds. 
»52,09X,973 
38,584,548 
14,369,559 
285,000 

Pounds. 

x6x,240,577 
54.265,699 

9,470,909 
306,251 

Pounds. 
3,xox,8i4 

x,5i9,«99 

x,48x,538 

x6,59o 

Pounds. 
X64, 343,391 
55,784,898 

»o, 953, 437 
322,841 

Melbcmme 

Adelaide... 

Brisbane  - 

Total 

aox,  741,605 

3,589,475 

305,33»,o8o 

235,383,436 

6, X 19, 131 

231,402,567 

This  shows  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  wool  shipped  during  the  year 
from  the  port  of  Sydney  of  12,250,418  pounds  as  compared  with  that 
shipped  in  1888. 

COST  OF  GROWING  WOOL. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  growing  wool  in  Aus- 
tralasia on  account  of  the  varied  conditions  of  the  country  in  which  it  is 
grown.  Estimates,  however,  have  been  made  by  experts,  which,  doubtless, 
approximate  the  actual  cost,  and  which  may  form  something  like  a  guide 
for  those  interested' in  comparing  the  cost  of  wool  production  in  this  country 
and  the  United  States.  The  cost  of  rent  for  pastoral  land  varies  from  a  nom- 
inal sum  in  Australia  to  about  I1.84  per  acre  per  annum.  The  cost  of  rent 
in  an  average  district,  say  for  a  well-improved  freehold  country,  with  a  good 
rain-fiall  and  capable  of  carrying  one  sheep  to  the  i^cre,  would  be  about  75 
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cents  per  acre,  and  if  capable  of  carr3dng  two  sheep  to  the  acre  it  would  be  from 
^1.45  to  1 1. 95  per  acre;  the  average  cost  in  the  dry  districts  would  be 
about  18  cents  per  acre.  At  least  this  estimate  meets  with  the  approval  of 
Mr.  Cuthberth  Fetherstonehaugh,  a  successful  wool-grower  in  this  colony, 
and  of  Mr.  James  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Commercial,  Agricultural,  and  Pas- 
toral Association  of  New  South  Wales.  I  am  indebted  to  the  former  gentle- 
man for  the  following  table,  showing  the  cost  of  rent,  improvement,  etc.,  in 
what  is  called  the  dry  country : 


Acreage  reaulred 
to  carry  x  soeep. 


s  acres 

3  acres 

4  acres 

5  acres 

6  acres 

7  acres 

8  acres 

9  acres 

to  acres^.. 


Length  of 
lease. 


Years. 

»5 

ao 


Cost  of 
improve- 
ments per 

sheep. 


t.  d, 
5    o 

5  «o 

6  8 

7  6 
«  4 
9    » 

xo  o 
xo  zo 
iz  8 
la    6 


Interest 
at  ^%  per 

cent,  on 
cost  of 

improve- 
ments. 


Pence, 
4H 

6 

7H 
83< 
9 
9K 


Assess- 
ments 
(sheep, 
rabbits, 
etc.). 


Pence. 


Rent  per 
sheep. 


Pence. 
9 

1% 

6 

4H 
3 

«5< 


Total  rent, 
induding 
interest 
on  cost  of 
improve- 


Pence, 
«4H 
«4H 
14H 
145^ 

mH 

«4M 
MM 
14H 
14K 
14J< 


Add  sink- 
ing fund 
to  cover 
cost  of 
improve- 


4 
5 
6 

4K 
S 

6 

6H 

7 


Total  cost 

per 
sheep.* 


Pence. 
t8« 
«9J< 

»9 
19K 

ao 

n 


*  These  figures  include  rents,  interest  on  cost  of  improvements,  assessments,  and  sinking  iimd. 

Mr.  Fetherstonehaugh  states,  in  a  note  accompanying  the  table,  that  the 
greater  the  average  required  to  feed  a  sheep  the  greater  will  be  the  cost  of 
improvement  per  sheep ;  and  he  adds  that  interest  on  this  cost  should  be 
calculated  at  so  much  more  rent.  Dry  country  that  will  carry  one  sheep  to 
the  acre  can  be  well  improved  at  a  cost  of  ^1.22  interest  on  this  amount, 
viz,  9  cents  added  to  18  cents  would  make  27  cents  as  a  fair  rate  of  adjust- 
ment. Mr.  Fetherstonehaugh  says  that  if  country  requiring  9  acres  to 
feed  one  sheep  is  considered,  the  cost  of  improving  it  would  involve  an 
expenditure  of  ^19,952.65  for  each  block  of  64,000  acres.  Interest  on  this 
at  15  cents  per  annum  would  amount  to  21  cents  per  annum.  The  rent, 
therefore,  must  be  reduced  by  the  difference  between  the  relative  cost  of  im- 
provements, which,  in  this  case,  is  12  cents.  The  rent,  therefore,  of  the 
lessee  of  the  9-acre  country  must  be  reduced  to  6  cents  per  sheep.  This 
amount,  added  to  the  21  cents  for  interest,  brings  the  rent  of  the  9-acre  man 
to  a  level  with  that  of  the  i-acre  lessee.  Then  comes  the  necessity  for  the 
payment  of  improvements,  for,  if  this  be  not  granted,  a  sum  to  m^ke  a  sink- 
ing fund  to  cover  cost  of  improvements  must  be  added  and  reckoned  as  so 
much  more  rent.  This  sum,  in  the  case  of  the  i-acre  man,  will  be  8  cents 
per  sheep,  while  the  9-acre  man  will  have  to  provide  an  annual  amount  of  14 
cents  per  sheep.  The  difference  (6  cents)  must  come  off  the  rent  he  pa3rs  the 
State,  so  that,  to  bring  the  two  men  together,  the  ^-acres-to-the-sheep  lessee 
can  pay  the  State  no  rent  at  all. 
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Mr.  Fetherstonehaugh  says  further  that  the  difference  is  so  great  that 
the  inside  grazier  on  the  improved  freehold  land,  while  paying  a  rent  of  73 
cents,  can  calculate  on  a  profit  of  61  cents  per  sheep.  The  unfortunate 
occupier  of  outside  Crown  lands,  which  he  has  to  improve  at  great  outlay, 
may,  if  the  inevitable  droughts  are  not  too  severe,  make  a  profit  of  14  cents 
per  sheep.  On  well-grassed  country  the  wool  industry  pays  much  better, 
and  Mr.  Fetherstonehaugh  estimates  the  average  profit  at  5  7  cents  per  sheep, 
although  in  many  instances  the  net  profit  is  more  than  double  that  amount. 
The  following  figures  show  the  value  of  wool  and  cost  of  production : 
Value  of  wooL—^vn  and  one-half  pounds  of  wool  at  20  cf  nts  per  pound 
for  fleece,  14  cents  per  pound  for  pieces,  and  4  cents  per  pound  for  locks  (in 
Sydney),  |i.  1 7 ;  returns  of  sales  for  fat  sheep  or  stores  (allowing  75  per  cent. 
for  increase  and  |i.68  for  net  sales),  49  cents;  gross  returns,  J  1.66. 

Cost  of  production. 

Rent ^).73 

Carriage,  at  f  14.59  ^o  ^17.02 05 

Rams,  annual  cost ; 02 

Assessments,  rabbits,  etc 02 

Expenses  of  management 16 

Shearing,  pressing,  and  packing.. 09 

Total.. 1.07 

Profit  per  sheep 60 

NUMBER  OF  SHEEP. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Australasia  on  March  i,  1890,  was  about  105,- 
000,000.  The  returns  from  all  the  colonies  have  not  yet  been  published, 
but  those  received  show  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  New  South  Wales 
of  3,603,297  over  the  number  for  last  year,  the  figures  being  46,503,469  for 
1889  and  50,106,768  for  1890.  The  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  whole 
of  the  group  for  1889  was  96,580,639.  Of  these  New  South  Wales  had 
46,503>469;  Victoria,  10,818,575;  Queensland,  i3,444>ooSi  South  Aus- 
tralia, 7,150,000;  Western  Australia,  2,111,392;  Tasmania,  1,430,065; 
New  Zealand,  15,122,133 ;  total,  96,580,689.  The  rate  of  increase  in  New 
South  Wales  has  been  remarkable,  the  number  having  nearly  doubled  since 
1878.  In  the  latter  year  it  was  25,106,768,  and  in  1890,  as  previously  stated, 
50,106,768. 

Mr.  Bruce,  chief  inspector  of  stock  in  New  South  Wales,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  the  preceding  returns,  states  that  the  increase  during  1889  was 
greatest  in  the  northeastern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  colony  and  less  in 
the  central,  with  an  actual  decrease  in  the  northwestern  and  western  districts, 
where  the  drought  of  1888  was  most  severely  felt,  the  drought  continuing 
there  until  March,  1889.  The  result  was  that  not  only  were  considerable 
numbers  of  sheep  lost,  but  those  that  remained  were  so  reduced  as  to  be  in 
a  very  low  condition  for  breeding;  and  the  owners  in  that  dry  coimtry,  having 
before  them  the  sad  experience  from  drought,  dreaded  a  continuance  of  the 
evil  and  refrained  from  breeding* 
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DIFFERENT  BREEDS. 

Mr.  Bruce  estimates  the  total  number  of  combing  merino  sheep  in  New 
South  Wales  at  34,645,632  and  the  clothing  sheep  at  14,313,709,  thus  mak- 
ing the  total  number  of  merinos  48,959,341.  The  long-wooled  sheep  num- 
bered 452,574,  of  which  1,450  were  Romney  Marsh;  ordinary  Lincolns, 
176,683;  and  Leicesters,  176,683. 

The  following  tables  show  in  detail  the  different  breeds  of  sheep,  sexes, 
classes,  etc.,  in  New  South  Wales  on  March  i,  1890: 

Number  of  merino  sheep  in  New  South  Wales, 


Ous. 

Combing. 

Rams. 

Ewes. 

Wethen. 

Lamfai. 

Total. 

Superfine: 

Pure  and  stnd 

Ordinary ^ 

54,57a 
83,797 

• 

654,507 
8,305,976 

169.484 
1,587,037 

•99,439 
1,336,301 

x.«77.49a 
5,««3,o«« 

7otal ^ 

6,»a,so3 

Ifedium: 

Pure  and  stud « «.. 

ordinary.^ 

87,163 
158,191 

X,  377, 815 
6.349,386 

6x0,411 
3,549,476- 

774,379 
3.163,657 

•.849,767 
13,330,710 

Total „ „ 

16,070,477 

56,696 
xoo, 7x0 

1,356,319 
4,489.861 

678,609 
a. 590, 877 

830,303 
«,x8i,377 

Strong: 

Pure  and  stud 

3,831,837 

Ordinary 

9,363,805 

Totals     

13,184,653 



Grand  total 

34.645.63t 

Qothing. 

Class. 

Rams. 

Ewes. 

Wethers. 

Lamfai. 

Total. 

Superfine: 

Pure  and  stud..^ 

Ordinary.... 

X5,787 
37,674 

383,440 
755.3«8 

163,03a 
5*8,733 

X74,679 
400, X84 

634.93B 
1,711,899 

Total ~ 

3,346,837 

37,167 
77,485 

370,754 
3,581,404 

311,899 
«.695,649 

333,906 
x,574,853 

Medium : 

Pure  and  stud » « 

Ordinary 

843,736 
6.939,39« 

Total 

7,773,117 

36,314 
43,947 

485,405 
x,3«9,427 

•37,7x3 
',067,403 

398,0x4 
717,633 

Strong: 

Pure  and  stud 

Ordinary 

i.047»346 
3,147,409 

ToUl  

4.194,755 

-• 





Grand  total — 

M,  313, 709 

Total  number  of  merino  sheep 

48.959.341 
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Breed. 

Rams. 

Ewes. 

Wethers. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Lbcolns: 

Pure  and  stud.....^..^.^ ^ ».. 

Ofdmaiy 

3,a47 
S.767 

a,  771 
a,3ao 

484 
645 

xzo 

33.696 

61,553 

^ 

•3,607 
41,960 

3,9JO 
6,88x 

a67 
600 

•7,80a 
48,53a 

18,004 

44,450 

a,  437 
4,634 

90 

•96 

84, 30a 
43,394 

13.578 
•7,993 

a.855 
4,3" 

87 

89,047 
159,246 

Total - 

a48,a93 

Ldcesteo: 

Pore  and  stud  — 

OnimaTy- 

59,960 
116,783 

Total  

176.783 

Downs: 

Pkire  and  stud.......... 

9.686 
16,463 

•6,148 

Onfiaaiy _ 

Total 

Roetmeyllanh: 

Pure  and  stud............. 

Orfnary 

554 

896 

Total 

1.450 

Grvnd  torn' 

45a, 574 

4.567 

a66,xo8 

a66,io8 

177,658 

Crosses  of  the  above  breeds,  with  merino 
principally - 

694,853 

Total  number  of  sheep  in  New  South 
Wales .*. 

50,106,768 

.    Number  0/ sheep  according  to  sexes  and  classes, 

R^ns 778,313 

Ewes. 23,647,106 

Wethers 13,501,656 

Lwnbs 12,179,693 

ToUl.. » 50,106,768 

Daring  the  year  1889  143  sheep  were  imported  into  this  colony  from 
England  and  other  cotmtries.  Of  these  87  were  American  merinos^  5  Ger- 
man merinos,  4  English^  South  Downs,  20  Shropshire  Downs,  and  27  Lin- 
colns.  During  the  year  4,077  sheep  passed  through  quarantine,  and  the 
inspectors  report  that  in  almost  every  case  they  suffered  little  injury  while 
in  quarantine.  Mr.  Bruce  is  of  opinion  that  the  Lincolns  among  the  long- 
wooled  sheep  give  the  best  returns  in  wool,  as  well  as  in  weight  of  mutton, 
and  that  the  cross-breeds  come  next.  The  annual  "  cast "  of  fat  sheep  for 
the  ensuing  year  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Bruce  at  3,824,333,  and  store  sheep 

at  3»<>44,703- 

The  number  of  sheep  kept  in  paddocks  was  48,617,848,  while  918,362 
were  shepherded,  and  570,558  were  kept  both  ways.  In  forty-five  districts 
the  sheep  were  represented  as  improving,  and  in  thirteen  districts  as  stationary, 
and  in  two  districts  as  deteriorating. 

The  general  averaging  for  the  lambing  for  the  whole  of  the  colony  of 
paddocked  sheep  is  returned  at  64^  per  cent,  and  shepherded  sheep  at  54 
per  cent.     In  twenty-two  districts  the  lambing  was  high,  in  twenty-five  dis- 
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tricts  medium  to  fair,  and  in  thirteen  districts  very  low.  The  reasons  given 
for  the  high  percentage  are  the  favorable  season  and  the  runs  not  overstocked, 
while  the  fair  and  low  percentages  are  attributable  to  unfavorable  season, 
poverty  of  ewes,  and  want  of  feed  and  water.  After  lambing  numbers  of 
lambs  perished  through  heavy  rains  and  flocks  harassed  by  dogs. 

The  paddocked  sheep  show  a  higher  percentage  than  the  shepherded 
sheep  by  lo^  per  cent.  The  number  of  lambs  shorn  in  the  grease  was 
6,790,889;  the  number  washed,  74,693.  The  number  of  sheep  shorn  in 
the  grease  was  36,553,856;  hot  water  and  spout  washed,  80,000;  creek 
washed,  475,254;  scoured,  1,146,105.  In  reference  to  the  number  of  sheep 
in  Australasia,  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  only  one  or  two  of  the  colonies 
have  reached  their  carrying  capacity.  It  is^estimated  that  New  South  Wales 
could  carry  at  least  50,000,000  more  sheep  than  at  present  without  danger 
of  being  overstocked.  According  to  a  recent  return,  the  actual  number  of 
acres  upon  which  sheep  are  dispastured  in  New  South  Wales  is  164,482,034, 
giving  2.92  acres  for  each  sheep  after  making  a  due  allowance  for  other  stock. 

Mr.  Coghlan,  statist  for  New  South  Wales,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
the  estimate,  says  that  he  made  it  at  a  rate  of  ten  sheep  to  every  head  of  large 
stock.  If  the  large  stock  were  not  included,  there  would  be  4.21  acres  per 
sheep,  but  after  allowing  for  large  stock  it  would  be  6. 75  acres.  The  fol- 
lowing is  Mr.  Coghlan' s  estimate  in  each  of  the  colonies : 


Colony. 

No.  of  acres 
perahficp. 

Colony. 

No.  of  acres 
pershcfcp. 

N«w  South  Wales 

•.93 
s.ox 
6.75 
4a.86 

Wfrt  Amtnlia 

176.70 
5-«3 
•.sx 

Victoria. «. 

Quccfuland. 

Tasmania 

NcwZfaland 

South  Australia 

WEIGHT  OF  CLIPS. 

The  average  weight  of  clips  in  New  South  Wales  was  as  follows: 

According  to  the  number,  the  total  clip  would  be  36,553,856  sheep  shorn 
in  the  grease;  average  clip,  5  pounds  13^  ounces  per  sheep,  making  213,- 
611,596  pounds.  Creek  washed,  475,254  sheep;  average  clip,  3  pounds  3 
ounces  per  sheep,  making  1,514,872  pounds.  Hot  water  and  spout  washed, 
80,000  sheep ;  average  clip,  4  pounds  2  ounces,  making  330,000  pounds. 
Scoured,  1,446,105  sheep ;  average  clip,  2  pounds  14  ounces,  making  4>i57»- 
552  pounds.  Of  lambs  shorn  in  grease  there  were  6,790,889 ;  average  clip, 
I  pound  1 1 J^  oimces  per  lamb,  making  1 1,671,840  pounds.    Washed,  74*693 
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Iambs;  average  clip,  i  pound  9  ounces  per  lamb,  making  116,707  pounds. 
The  total  clip  was  231,402,567  pounds,  or  an  increase  of  26,071,487  pounds 
over  last  year's  clip,  and  is  accounted  for  by  a  greater  number  of  sheep  having 
been  shorn  in  the  grease  this  year  than  in  1888  and  the  heavier  fleeces  through 
the  &vorable  seasons. 

THE  INTERCOLONIAL  SHEEP  SHOW. 

The  annual  intercolonial  sheep  show  was  held  in  Sydney  in  the  month 
of  April  last,  and  was  well  attended.  Some  of  the  best  sheep  in  Australasia 
were  exhibited,  especially  from  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Tasma- 
nia. The  number  exhibited  was  not  as  large  as  usual,  but  their  quality  was 
very  much  better  than  that  of  last  year,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  previous 
show.  In  the  division  for  fine  and  superfine  sheep,  out  of  a  class  of  four 
rams  over  two  and  one-half  years  old,  Clark  &  Co.,  of  Queensland,  stood 
first  and  W.  H.  Bennett,  of  Tasmania,  second.  The  one-and-one-half-year 
ram  class  had  twelve  exhibits,  and  in  these  stood  "The  Champion"  by 
"Commotion,"  the  Hon.  F.  B.  Suttor's  ram,  a  very  large-framed  animal 
evenly  covered  with  a  fleece  of  the  best  quality.  In  the  fine-wooled  ewes 
the  Bathurst  Sheep  Breeding  Association  was  first  in  a  large  class  of  ewes  over 
two  and  one-half  years  with  a  pure  Vermont,  which  took  the  prize  recently 
at  the  Mudgee  show.  In  the  ewes  of  one  and  one-half  years  the  Hon.  F.  B. 
Suttor  took  the  prize  with  a  young  "Commotion."  In  the  junior  class  of 
sheep  the  first  prize  was  won  by  a  sheep  from  Tasmania.  In  the  one-and- 
one-half-year  rams  Mr.  W.  H.  Gibson,  of  Tasmania,  took  first  and  second 
prizes  with  two  very  fine  rams,  the  first  being  a  quarter-bred  and  the  second  a 
half-bred  American.  These  animals  were  large,  strongly  framed,  and  evenly 
covered  with  wool  of  excellent  quality.  One  of  them  is  held  as  a  reserved 
champion. 

TRIAL  OF  SHEEP-SHEARING   MACHINES. 

At  the  intercolonial  sheep  show  held  at  the  agricultural  grounds  near 
Sydney  in  April  last  an  interesting  trial  was  made  of  the  various  kinds  of 
sheep-shearing  machines  now  in  use  in  Australia.  Prof.  W.  N.  Warren,  who 
occupies  the  chair  of  engineering  in  Sydney  University,  and  Mr.  D.  H.  Neal, 
engineer  on  the  Government  railways,  acted  as  judges.  Among  the  machines 
at  the  trial  wdVe  the  Woolseley  machine,  the  Suckling,  the  Brewarrina  ma- 
chine, and  the  Silver  machine.  The  judges  pronounced  the  Woolseley  and 
the  Suckling  machines  to  be  superior  to  the  others.  They  said,  however, 
that  each  possessed  exceptional  advantages  and  performed  excellent  work  of 
its  kind. 

The  Woolseley  machine  is  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  former  reports 
of  mine,  but  it  has  recently  been  greatly  improved,  and  is  now  being  brought 
into  very  general  use.  It  can  be  worked  either  by  steam  or  horse  power. 
It  is  an  Australian  invention,  and  is  highly  commended  by  the  stock  branch 
of  the  New  South  Wales  Government.  The  motion  is  applied  through  a 
shaft,  on  which  is  a  bevel  wheel  which  imparts  motion  to  the  small  bevel 
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pinion,  the  spindle  of  which  gives  motion  to  the  core  of  the  flexible  shaft, 
which,  being  connected  with  the  shears,  gives  the  rotary  motion  to  the 
shaft,  causing  the  cutter  to  reciprocate  over  the  comb.  The  shearer  weighs 
2  or  3  pounds.  A  forked  piece  reciprocates  over  a  comb  with  about  eleven 
teeth  at  the  rate  of  about  four  thousand  times  a  minute.  The  appliance  for 
conveying  pressure  on  to  the  fork,  and  thus  on  to  the  cutter,  is  of  novel  con- 
struction. It  is  a  pin  in  the  shape  of  a  mushroom,  and  is  a  portion  of  a  cir- 
cle, the  pin  being  the  exact  center  of  the  circle.  Its  head  rests  on  the  screw 
piece,  which  is  near  the  tension  nut.  The  point  of  contact  is  perfectly  plain, 
and  as  it  reciprocates  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  comb  the  pressure  at 
every  point  of  the  center  is  the  same. 

The  ** Compressed  Air  Shearing  Machine"  is  also  an  Australian  inven- 
tion, and  has  just  been  introduced  to  the  public.  The  air  used  is  produced 
by  a  small  pressure,  the  capacity  being  five  machines  per  horse-power,  and 
is  connected  with  the  machine  through  an  iron  pipe  and  a  rubber  tube,  with- 
out any  shafting,  pulleys,  or  bolts  of  any  kind.  The  air  is  turned  on  and  oflf 
by  a  tube  convenient  to  the  shears,  the  starting  and  stopping  being  instan- 
taneous. The  shearer  weighs  a  little  over  2  pounds,  and  one  advantage 
claimed  for  it  is  that  the  exhaust  air,  which  passes  through  the  center  of  the 
machine,  keeps  it  cool,  and  also  keeps  the  cutter  and  the  comb  entirely  free 
from  fluff.  There  are  ten  teeth  in  the  comb  and  the  cutter  has  three  teeth, 
the  tension  being  given  by  the  center  screw,  which  the  shearer  works  by  sim- 
ply lifting  the  lid  of  the  shears'  case,  which  can  be  done  instantly.  The 
air  compressor  is  driven  by  a  small  boiler  conveying  the  steam-pipe  of  the 
steam-cylinder  to  the  compressor. 

The  "Brewarrina  Shearer*'  is  another  Australian  machine,  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Robert  Dangar  Dixon.  It  has  had  a  few  priv|ite  trials  in  Sydney. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  machine  is  the  motive  power,  which  is  obtained  by 
means  of  a  flexible  band  driven  by  wire.  The  wire  is  encased  in  wooden 
beads,  which  prevent  all  friction  and  liability  to  burn.  The  motive  power 
is  steam  or  horse  power.  An  endless  rope  drives  the  wheels,  which  afi*ord 
rotary  power  to  the  flexible  shaft.  The  shears  are  attached  to  the  flexible 
band  by  a  gamil  joint.  The  principal  improvement  in  the  shears  is  that  a 
revolving  comb  moves  a  lever  backwards  and  forwards,  and  this  imparts 
motion  to  the  cutter,  which  consists  of  four  points  working  upon  a  comb 
consisting  of  nine  teeth.  This  makes  a  straight  cut  in  front,  and  the  tension 
is  equally  distributed. 

The  "Bariquand  Shearer"  is  a  French  invention,  and  was  also  tried. 
The  principle  upon  which  it  works  is  similar  to  the  others.  It  can  be  shipped 
from  France  and  sold  here  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $73.  A  steam-engine 
supplies  the  motive  power,  a  i  horse-power  engine  being  capable  of  driving 
six  machines.  It  is  driven  off"  a  shaft  on  a  separate  intermediate,  and  from 
this  intermediate  to  the  shaft  is  an  endless  green  hide  band  which  imparls 
motion  to  the  revolving  disc  in  the  shearer.  This  disc  drives  the  cutter, 
which  is  composed  of  fifteen  teeth  working  on  a  comb  of  sixteen  teeth. 
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From  the  intermediate  is  an  extension  arm  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  spring, 
takes  the  weight  from  off  the  shearer's  wrist.  This  machine  differs  in  prin- 
ciple from  all  the  others  on  the  ground.  It  is  perfectly  free  from  vibration, 
consequent  upon  the  motion  of  the  cutters  being  imparted  by  the  rotary  disc 
in  the  shears  before  mentioned.  The  sharpening  machine  is  a  grinding 
wheel,  and  is  very  easily  mounted  by  a  central  nut.  This  wheel  is  made  in 
copper,  mounted  on  a  cast-iron  slab.     The  tension  is  easily  regulated. 

The  "  Silver  Shearing  Machine  "  was  invented  by  Mr.  W.  Silver,  of  Tam- 
worth,  N.  S.  W.  It  is  about  eight  months  since  it  was  perfected,  and  it  has 
been  tried  at  Boetive,  N.  S.  W.,  where  it  sheared  eight  thousand  sheep. 
The  driving  power  is  from  wooden  friction  wheels,  which,  it  is  claimed,  give 
greater  gripping  than  iron  and  are  lighter.  The  wheels  are  in  halves,  mak- 
ing it  easier  to  put  them  on  the  shafts.  One  horse-power  will  drive  six 
shearing  machines.  The  cost  per  stand  is  about  $48.66.  The  chief  im- 
provement claimed  is  a  flexible  shaft  made  of  ribbon  steel  half  an  inch  by 
1. 16  inches.  This  forms  a  spiral  tube,  in  which  there  is  a  flexible  shaft  com- 
posed of  catgut  in  sections.  The  rotary  shaft  is  attached  to  the  shearer  in 
a  very  simple  way  by  a  hook^  which  is  hooked  on  at  right  angles  in  the  case, 
which  is  very  simply  closed  by  a  sliding  ring.  The  shearer  weighs  2j4 
pounds.  A  disc  imparts  the  motion  to  the  arm  which  works  the  cutter.  The 
motion  of  the  bar  working  the  cutter  is  imparted  by  the  rotation  of  the  disc, 
carrying  a  moving  link.  There  are  three  points  in  the  cutter  and  the  comb 
containing  the  teeth.  The  tension  is  obtained  by  a  conical  nut  with  teeth 
in  it,  which  is  resting  on  a  bolt  joint,  doing  away  with  any  friction  that  may 
occur  in  the  conical  nut. 

ANNUAL    STUD   SHEEP  SALES. 

The  sixteenth  annual  stud  sheep  sales  of  New  South  Wales  began  at  the 
exchange  sales- room  in  Sydney  on  the  4th  of  July  last.  The  sheep  offered 
had  for  some  time  past  been  under  inspection  at  the  quarantine  grounds  at 
Bradley's  Head,  near  Sydney.  Mr.  Henry  Austin,  who  acted  as  auctioneer, 
called  attention  to  the  absolute  purity  of  blood  in  the  sheep  for  sale.  He 
said  that  a  pedigree  certificate  accompanied  each  ram,  showing  bis  descent 
from  the  original  Spanish  flock  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  history  of  which 
dates  back  to  1765.  The  sheep  submitted  were  from  the  flocks  of  Mr.  Otto 
Steiger,  of  Leutewitz,  Saxony.  The  Steiger  rams  were  large-framed  sheep, 
with  a  deep-stapled  wopl  of  beautiful  quality.  The  Eadegast  sheep,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  more  like  the  original  Silesian  type,  being  smaller  in  size, 
with  a  rather  short,  fine  wool  of  extreme  density.  The  latter  proved  to  be 
the  most  favored  by  Australian  breeders.  Six  rams  sold  by  Mr.  Eadegast 
realized,  on  an  average,  |i,2ii.i4  each.  The  top  figure  (|2,8io)  was  paid 
by  Mr.  James  Lee,  of  Larras  Lake,  for  a  six-tooth  ram, 

*  Mr.  Otto  Steiger  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Eadegast,  of  Thal-Oschatz,  Saxony, 
both,  while  aiming  at  different  ideals,  preserved  the  absolute  purity  of  breed 
with  the  utmost  care. 
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Mr.  Austin  said  further  that,  "for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  style, 
stamina,  and  quality  of  the  Australian  merino,  no  importation  of  fresh  blood 
could  be  so  effective  as  that  obtained  from  the  original  source  of  supply." 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  sales  effected :  On  account  of 
Mr.  Otto  Steiger,  of  Leutewitz,  Saxony — No.  SS,  four-tooth  ram,  Mr. 
Vincent  Dowling,  I255;  No.  278,  five-year-old  ram,  Mr.  R.  Jones,  jr., 
|i,o22;  No.  153,  four-tooth  ewe,  Mr.  R.  Jones,  jr.,  ^260 ;  No.  202,  six- 
tooth  ewe,  Mr.  R.  Jones,  jr.,  I255.  On  account  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Eadegast,  of 
Thal-Oschatz,  Saxony — No.  1.3,  four-tooth  ram,  Hon.  F.  B.  Suttor,  ^920; 
No.  72.5,  four-tooth  ram,  Mr.  Vincent  Dowling,  ^869 ;  No.  7.6,  four-tooth  ram, 
Mr.  Vincent  Dowling,  ^562 ;  No.  324,  six-tooth  ram,  Mr.  James  Lee,  ^2,810 ; 
No.  512,  six-tooth  ram,  Mr.  Vincent  Dowling,  ^1,584;  No.  343,  six-tooth 
ram,  Mr.  G.  H.  Hebden,  ^536.  The  total  amount  of  the  sale  was  ^9,074. 
A  large  number  of  merinos  bred  in  New  South  Wales  were' sold  on  the  7th  ul- 
timo at  the  wool  sheds  of  the  New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency  Com- 
pany, at  Sydney.  The  first  lot  offered  were  twenty  pure,  selected  merino 
rams  from  the  "Lue"  stud  flock,  on  account  of  Mr.  Vincent  J.  Dowling. 
This  flock  was  originally  formed  in  1823  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Walker,  who 
then  owned  "Lue,"  by  the  importation  from  England  of  some  pure  sheep, 
the  direct  descent  of  King  George  II 's  Spanish  merino  flock.  Since  then  the 
greatest  care  has  always  been  taken  to  maintain  the  character  of  the  flock. 
One  ram,  which  took  first  prize  in  its  class  at  the  Intercolonial  Sheep  Show, 
was  sold  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Bloomfield,  of  Armidale,  for  $j66.  Another  first 
prize  taker,  a  magnificent  animalj  was  passed  in  at  11,303. 

The  sales  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Geddes  &  Co.,  took  place  at  their  warehouse 
on  the  loth  ultimo  and  were  largely  attended.  Among  the  sheep  were  a 
consignment  of  Vermont  merinos,  which  brought  good  prices.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Rowe  secured  one  ram  at  ^1,078,  and  another  was  purchased  by  the  Austra- 
lian Agricultural  Company  at  $3,321.  Messrs.  McFarland  Brothers*  six 
Barooga  Vermont  rams  realized  a  total  of  $8,048,  with  a  general  average  of 
$1,341.  Six  stud  ewes  returned  a  total  of  $1,354,  with  a  general  average 
of  $225.67.  With  one  exception,  the  Barooga  Vermont-Australian  merino 
rams  have  averaged  the  highest  prices  during  this  year's  sales.  The  Messrs. 
McFarland  are  paying  more  attention  than  ever  to  sheep  breeding.  They 
have  recently  purchased  the  property  of  Messrs.  Dangar  &  McDonald,  in  the 
northern  part  of  New  South  Wales,  where  they  intend  to  keep  a  select  flock 
of  pure  black  sheep  in  addition  to  the  one  they  have  at  Barooga. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gibson  realized  at  the  sales  $1,646  for  seven  Tasmania-bred 
rams.  The  stud  sheep  sales  were  concluded  on  the  i6th  ultimo,  and  the 
amount  realized  was  nearly  double  that  of  last  year.  The  highest  figure 
reached  at  the  sales  for  a  single  sheep  was  $3,577,  paid  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Watt 
to  Messrs.  Gibson  &  Son  for  their  Tasmania  ram  Hero  Prince.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  highest  price  ever  paid  in  the  colony.  The  nearest  approach 
to  it  was  in  1883,  when  Mr.  Stephen  Thomas  paid  $3,091  for  Old  Sir 
Thomas.     Hero  Prince  was  bom  in  May,  1887;  sired  by  Hero,  by  Prince  of 
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Wales,  and  dam  a  very  first-class  stud  ewe  by  Prince  III;  grand  dam  a  very 
first-class  ewe  by  Royal  Duke,  by  Shepherd  King;  grand  grand  grand  dam 
bred,  as  described,  in  Scone  merinos,  from  original  importations  in  1820. 
Hero  Prince  has  been  used  in  the  Scone  stud  for  two  years,  and  was  taken 
out  in  April  last. 

The  prices  paid  for  the  Vermont  merinos  would  have  been  much 
larger  if  they  had  been  out  of  quarantine  grounds.  The  visit  of  the  Hon. 
W.  G.  Markham,  president  of  the  New  York  Wool  Growers'  Association,  to 
Australia  in  1888  and  1889  has  done  much  to  create  a  demand  for  American 
sheep.  Mr.  Markham  lost  no  opportunity  to  direct  attention  to  their  great 
value  to  Australian  flocks.  In  188  7-' 88  a  number  of  these  sheep  were  im- 
ported by  Messrs.  Morrison  &  Clark  for  Mr.  Samuel  McCaughey,  one  of 
the  most  extensive  stock-farmers  in  the  colonies,  and  who  shears  on  his 
station  over  a  million  sheep  per  annum.  The  results  of  crossing  the  Ver- 
mont sheep  with  the  Australian  merinos  were  so  satisfactory  that  Messrs. 
Morrison  &  Clark  bought  out  another  consignment,  which  sold,  on  an  aver- 
age, last  October,  at  I521  each.  The  prices  realized  at  the  sales  on  the  15  th 
ultimo  were  from  ^148  to  $766.  The  choice  stud  rams  selected  by  Mr.  E. 
D.  Morrison  from  those  bred  by  Mr.  I.  O.  Hamilton  in  1888  were  sub- 
mitted for  competition,  one  of  them  finding  a  purchaser  in  Mr.  W.  Wilson 
at  J 290  and  the  other  falling  to  Mr.  S.  McCaughey  for  40  guineas.  One  stud 
ram  bred  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Walker  in  1888  realized  I587,  but  another  of  the 
same  breed  was  passed  in  at  I357.  Mr.  McCaughey  secured  a  choice  stud 
ram  bred  by  Mr.  I.  N.  Parker  in  1883  for  $255,  two  choice  stud  rams 
bred  by  C.  P.  and  E.  D.  Morrison  for  $409  and  ^357,  one  stud  ram,  bred 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Hinds  for  I536,  and  several  others  at  lesser  prices.  Mr.  B. 
McCaughey  purchased  a  choice  stud  ram  bred  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Burwell  for 
$460,  a  stud  ram  bred  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Wright  for  ^409,  a  choice  stud  ram 
bred  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Smith  for  I409,  and  two  choice  stud  rams  bred  by  Mr. 
I.  H.  Mead  for  I615  each;  he  also  bought  others  at  lower  figiures. 

The  Hon.  F.  B.  Suttor,  on  behalf  of  the  Bathurst  Sheep  Breeding  Asso- 
ciation, secured  several  fine  sheep.  Among  them  was  a  choice  stud  ram  bred 
by  F.  &  L.  E.  Moore,  which  sold  at  $766;  a  stud  ram  bred  by  Mr.  H. 
C.  Burwell  &  Son  at  I562.  Mr.  Close  secured  the  stud  ram  Axtell,  which 
was  selected  firom  the  flock  of  I.  B.  Hamilton  &  Son.  This  animal  realized 
|i  ,328,  the  largest  price  of  the  day.  Among  Mr.  Close's  purchases  was  the 
ram  Chicago,  which  was  sold  for  ^536;  a  stud  ram  bred  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Hinds  for  ^1,277,  a  choice  stud  ram  bred  by  Mr.  I.  C.  Hatch  for  I536, 
another  bred  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Gorman  for  I511.  Of  the  forty  ewes  offered, 
thirty-five  were  sold  at  an  average  price  of  ^298,  or  a  total  of  ^10,449. 

A  consignment  of  thirty-nine  Vermont  rams  and  twenty-two  ewes  reached 
Sydney  in  the  Bothwell  Castle  on  the  nth  ultimo.  They  were  brought  out 
by  the  Messrs.  Bissell,  of  East  Shoreham,  Vt.  They  were  put  in  the  quaran- 
tine, where,  according  to  the  regulation  of  the  port,  they  will  remain  until 
the  loth  of  October  next.  Visitors  were  allowed  to  inspect  them,  and 
tweptjr-tbree  nuns  were  S0I4  on  the  15  th  ultimo  at  an  average  of  1^57  each, 
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The  high  prices  paid  for  sheep  in  Australia  attest  the  importance  of  these 
annnabstud  sales.  The  Sydney  Morning  Herald^  in  a  recent  issue,  describing 
these  sales,  says: 

The  extraordinary  figures  paid  for  sheep  show  the  £uth  that  hreeders  hare  in  the  T^Ioe  of 
good  l>lood  and  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  farmers  would  come  fixun  every  port  of  the 
great  island  continent  to  pay  hundreds  of  guineas  for  a  single  sheep  merely  for  piy^tim^. 

Strong  evidence  is  also  furnished  in  favor  of  the  value  of  these  sales  by 
the  improvement  in  the  flocks  of  the  colony  since  the  sales  were  inaugurated 
in  1874.  At  that  time  the  average  weight  of  the  fleece  in  New  South  Wales 
was  4  pounds  15.3  ounces.  The  average  weight  of  the  fleece  in  1889  was  5 
pounds  13^^  ounces.  In  fifteen  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  a  little 
more  than  14  ounces  per  fleece.  According  to  these  figures,  the  50,000,000 
sheep  at  present  in  this  colony  have  produced  290,000,000  pounds  of  wool, 
or  50,000,000  pounds  in  excess  of  what  would  have  been  produced  by  the 
same  number  of  sheep  in  1874. 

G.  W.  GRIFFIN, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Sydney,  August  2,  i8go. 


THE  MANILA   HEMP   MARKET. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  W^EBB. 

The  June  quarter  closed  without  showing  any  marked  improvement  in 
the  hemp  market,  although  the  total  shipment  was  over  7,000  bales  more 
than  during  the  March  quarter;  and  there  were  indications  in  April  that 
the  break  hoped  for  by  the  "bears"  would  occur.  On  the  9th  of  that 
month  the  price  fell  to  I9.75,  and  it  was  predicted  that  it  would  go  to  |8; 
but,  after  a  protracted  period  of  unsteadiness,  it  advanced  to  jii.25,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  month  reached  I13.21,  a  most  discouraging  figure  for 
the  "  bears,"  who  are  supposed  to  be  working,  or  waiting,  to  force  it  down  to 
J8.  In  May  it  remained  comparatively  steady  during  the  entire  month  at 
Jii  and  I11.75,  and  in  June  it  fell  as  low  as  ^10,  the  highest  price  for  the 
month  being  ^11.56^. 

The  shipment  to  Boston  in  June  by  one  firm  of  15,006  bales,  for  the 
greater  part  of  which  ^11.56^  was  paid,  was  considered  by  the  local  holders 
as  a  very  hopeful  sign ;  but  as  an  ofl*set  to  this  bit  of  encouragement  comes 
the  news  from  the  provinces  that  the  natives  in  the  hemp  districts,  who  stopped 
work  about  six  months  ago,  the  high  prices  paid  for  cleaning  the  staple  al- 
lowing them  to  accumulate  money  enough  to  enable  them  to  live  in  idleness 
for  a  few  weeks,  have  been  forced  to  labor  again  in  order  to  meet  their  living 
expenses.  Of  course,  their  wages  will  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  market, 
and,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  hemp  must  begin  to  come  in  at  what  the 
"|)ears"  consider  a  fait  price.     Local  dealers  will  not  pay  the  prices  under 
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which  they  loaded  their  warehouses  last  year  with  the  expectation  of  sellmg  to 
the  American  companies  at  ^17,  as  they  have  no  assurance  that  the  syndicate 
can  not  hold  out  a  year  or  two  longer  wfthout  buying  if  necessary.  It  seems 
hardly  possible,  therefore,  to  expect  that  the  price  will  be  held  up  much 
longer,  and  it  has  been  confidently  predicted  that  it  will  drop  to  ^8.50  at 
least  before  the  close  of  the  present  month. 

The  hope  which  has  been,  and  is,  sustaining  the  holders  is  that  the  supply 
in  the  United  States  will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  that  the  syndicate  will  be 
compelled  to  buy,  thus  breaking  their  agreement  with  the  English  companies 
and  opening  the  doors  of  the  warehouses  for  the  stored  stock  to  flow  out  at 
good  prices.  There  are  many,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  they  can  not 
hold  out  imtil  this  occurs. 

The  American  ship  Granite  State,  which  left  here  for  Boston  on  the  7th 
of  June,  took  11,200  bales  of  hemp,  nearly  half  of  the  total  shipment  for  the 
quarter.  The  Fanay,  which  has  been  here  since  the  nth  of  January,  is  still 
unchartered,  and  is  the  only  American  ship  in  the  bay. 

The  total  shipment  of  hemp  to  the  United  States  for  the  past  three  months 
was  27,450  bales,  against  20,387  for  the  March  quarter. 

ALEX.  R.  WEBB, 

Ckmsuh 

United  States  Consulate, 

Manila,  July  i,  i8qo. 


INCREASE    OF  CUSTOMS   DUTIES   IN   RUSSIA. 

REPORT  SV  MR.  tVURTS,  SECRETARY  OF  LEGATION,  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  cutting  from  the  Journal  de 
St.  Petersburg  of  the  ist  of  September,  together  with  a  translation,  giving 
the  text  of  the  ukase  of  the  ^th  of  August  last  raising  the  custom-house 
tariff  20  per  cent,  on  some,  and  40  per  cent,  on  other,  articles  of  commerce. 
This  law  was  not  unexpected,  as  it  was  known  that  some  analogous  measure 
was  in  contemplation  awaiting  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff  of  the  Empire,"" 
and  it  is  limited  by  its  first  article  to  July  i,  1891,  before  which  date  it  is 
expected  that  the  work  of  revision  will  be  accomplished.  The  provisional 
measm^  now  put  into  operation  is  called  for,  it  is  stated,  by  the  increase  in 
value  of  the  paper  ruble,  which  has  diminished  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  present  tariff.  In  this  connection,  it  might  be  said  that  even  a  greater 
increase  of  the  tariff  might  be  justified,  for  the  ruble  has  risen  within  the 
last  few  months  to  50  per  cent,  over  the  quotations  of  three  years  ago, 
and  present  indications  are  that  it  will  rise  to  par  value  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  new  tariff  will  be  regarded  abroad  as  prohibitory  for  a  number  of 
articles  already  enormously  taxed  at  the  Russian  custom-house,  and  many 
pf  them  are  such  as  Russia  can  not  produce^  or,  if  so^  of  a  quality  so  inferioi* 
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as  scarcely  to  be  marketable ;  such,  for  instance,  as  wine,  many  articles  of 
luxury  considered  by  the  educated  classes  as  necessities,  and  others.  Russia 
can  not  yet  produce  all  its  necessities,  and  to  practically  exclude  them  by 
increase  of  .tariff  is  a  questionable  policy  in  a  country  so  greatly  dependent 
upon  importations  from  abroad.  The  experiment  now  to  be  tried  by  the 
new  tariff  will  test  the  advisability  of  the  prohibitory  policy  in  its  2^>plica- 
tion  to  Russia,  and  will  be  watched  with  deep  interest  by  countries  having 
direct  trade  with  it. 

GEORGE  W.  WURTS, 

Secretary  of  Legation. 
United  States  Legation, 

St.  Petersburgy  September  4,  i8go. 


UKASE  OF  THE  EMPEROR. 
[Indosure  in  Bfr.  Wurts'f  report. — ^Translatioa.] 
To  the  Minister  of  Finance  : 

In  our  unceasing  solicitude  for  the  development  of  the  production  of  oar  country,  we  or- 
dered you  to  proceed  to  a  general  revision  of  the  custom-house  tariff,  to  conform  it  really  to 
the  present  needs  of  Russian  indnstiy,  in  order  to  protect  it  in  a  desirable  measure  and  ani- 
mate all  its  branches. 

In  the  execution  of  our  will  numerous  researches  have  been  made  and  the  necessary  pr(^x>- 
sitions  have  been  elaborated ;  but,  in  view  of  the  essential  importance  of  the  question,  the 
examination  of  these  propositions  in  legal  order  will  demand  a  certain  time.  At  the  same 
time,  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  reciprocal  proportion  of  the  prices  of  the  gold 
ruble  and  the  credit  ruble  since  the  payment  of  duty  in  gold  has  enfeebled  the  protecticm  which 
the  tariff  at  present  in  vogue  accorded  to  the  productive  forces  of  the  Empire.  In  consequence, 
having  found  proper  to  conciliate  from  the  present  tune  the  custom-house  duties  with  the  situ- 
ation modified  by  the  rate  of  exchange,  we  order,  to  wit : 

Article  i.  There  shall  be  established  until  July  i,  1891,  a  supplementary  entrance  duty 
of  20  copecks  in  gold  for  every  ruble  payable  on  all  merchandise  imported  over  the  frontiers 
of  Europe,  including  the  Transcaucasian  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  with  the  exceptions  indicated 
in  articles  2,  3,  and  4. 

Art.  2.  Pit-coal,  peat-coal,  charcoal,  coke,  and  peat  imported  by  the  ports  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  (article  15  of  the  tariff,  sections  \a  and  2a)  shall  pay  for  the  same 
period  a  supplementary  entrance  duty  of  40  copecks  in  gold  for  every  ruble  of  duty  to  be  paid. 

Art.  3.  These  same  goods,  imported  by  the  western  land  frontier  and  by  the  ports  of  the 
Baltic  Sea  (article  15  of  the  tariff,  sections  \b  and  \c  and  2h  and  2^),  as  also  dried  capers  and 
olives,  or  the  same  salted  or  with  oil,  imported  in  barrels,  in  baskets,  and  every  kind  of  re- 
cipient not  hermetically  sealed  (article  51),  laurel  leaves,  laurel  fruit,  galanga  (article  69), 
coffee  (article  70  and  its  ol)servation),  cacao  (article  7 1  and  its  observation),  spices  (article 
72  and  its  observation),  and  all  kinds  of  tea  (article  75  and  its  observation),  shall  pay  the  same 
duties  as  heretofore  without  any  mutation. 

Art.  4.  Sugar  (article  73)  shall  pay,  without  supplementary  tax,  until  July  I,  1891,  the 
duties  established  by  our  ukase  of  August  5,  1890. 

Art.  5.  The  regulations  decreed  by  articles  i  and  2  shall  go  into  operation  frt>m  the  day 
of  the  publication  of  our  personal  ukase  in  the  Bulletin  des  Lois,  and  the  minister  of  finance 
b  charged  to  communicate  them  to  the  custom-house  ofiicei^  concerned,  in  order  that  their 
application  be  immediate 
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Art.  6.  All  goods  which  are  in  store  at  the  custom-house  offices  the  day  when  the  telegram 
is  received  ordering  the  application  of  the  present  law  shall  be  free  from  these  additional  taxes 
established  by  the  present  ukase ;  also  goods  concerning  which  the  documents  have  been  left 
at  the  custom-house  offices  of  the  frontier  and  of  the  ports  in  the  course  of  the  day  when  the 
tel^;ram  has  been  received  and  up  to  the  usual  hour  of  closing  said  offices. 

ALEXANDER. 

Pbterhof,  August  i6y  /8go. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  THE   BAHAMAS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  McLAIN,  OF  NASSAU. 
GENERAL  COMMERCE. 

The  subjoined  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  course  of  general  trade  in 
the  Bahamas  during  the  past  four  years : 


rotal. 


,659,782 
,568,646 
,521,832 
,489.285 


From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  appear  that  there  has  been  a  slow 
but  steady  decrease  during  several  years  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  this 
colony,  the  total  volume  of  trade  during  1889  being  the  smallest  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  There  has  been  a  small  increase  in  exports,  say  about  ^44,000, 
over  1888,  while  imports  are  ^75,000  less. 

TRADE  WITH   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  condition  of  trade  with  the  United  States  m^y  be  presented  as  fol- 
lows: 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

x886 

#568,093 
670,0x6 
582,250 
605,475 

^5,5" 
547,860 

493,233 
528,882 

$1,173,604 
1,217,876 
1,075,483 
1,^34,357 

2887 

•«" 

This  statement  shows  the  gratifying  fact  that  out  of  the  total  trade  of  the 
Bahamas  with  foreign  countries,  viz,  |i, 489,285,  the  United  States  in  1889 
controlled  ^i,i34>357>  or  over  75  per  cent.  It  is  also  very  pleasant  to  know 
that,  notwithstanding  the  depression  of  trade  in  this  colony,  our  country  is 
more  than  holding  its  own  share  proportionately,  compared  with  other  nations, 
as  appears  from  the  following  statement:  Of  the  $44,000  of  increased  exports 
in  1889  before  noted,  over  $35,000  went  to  the  United  States,  only  $9,000 
going  to  other  countries ;  and,  while  the  general  imports  fell  off  during  the 
No.  121 ^5. 
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year  by  ^75,000,  there  was  an  increase  of  |23,ocx>  in  imports  from  the  United 
States  over  1888.  There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  sundry  articles  of  jm-o- 
visions,  the  local  crops  being  fair ;  but  this  was  more  than  made  up  by  an 
increase  in  such  goods  as  woolens,  cottons,  linens,  silks,  hardware,  earthen- 
ware, etc.,  the  value  of  such  merchandise  being  ^231,000  in  1889,  as  against 
1191,000  in  1888.  The  total  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Bahamas 
in  1889  was  increased  about  |6o,ooo  over  that  of  1888.  All  of  which  shows 
well  in  view  of  the  serious  commercial  depression  which  has  existed  of  late 
in  this  colony. 

EXPORTS. 

The  exports  of  the  colony  are  sponges,  fruit,  salt,  woods,  shells,  turtles,  etc. 

Sponges. — The  sponge  industry  is  the  most  important  one  in  the  Bahamas, 
and  the  trade  during  1889  ^^  successful  and  prosperous,  the  declared  value 
of  sponges  shipped  being  ^252,000,  as  against  ^240,000  in  1888  and  f  230,000 
in  1887.  About  85,000  pounds  less  wfere  gathered  this  year  than  last,  but 
prices  ruled  higher  and  results  were  better.  The  United  States  takes  most  of 
the  crop,  575,000  pounds  of  the  703,000  pounds  gathered  going  thither. 
The  value  of  that  shipped  to  the  United  States  was  ^212,000,  leaving  $20,000 
for  Great  Britain,  $16,000  for  Holland,  $2,500  for  France,  and  $1,500  for 
Germany.  The  value  of  that  invoiced  through  this  consulate  to  New  York 
dealers  was  $195,114.33. 

'  J^rut/. — Only  two  kinds  of  fruits  are  exported  in  any  quantity,  viz,  pine- 
apples and  oranges.  The  home  market  consumes  substantially  all  other 
fruits  that  are  raised,  except  a  few  bananas  and  cocoa-nuts  which  find  their 
way  to  southern  ports.  The  number  of  oranges  shipped  in  1889  was  2,316,- 
370,  against  2,060,000  in  1888.  The  orchards  have  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  injuries  done  by  the  scale  insect  a  few  years  ago.  Prices  were  slightly 
better  the  past  year,  declared  values  being  $14,800,  against  $9,545  in  1888. 
The  pine-apple  crop  was  very  unprofitable,  less  than  the  usual  demand  pre- 
vailing, so  that  only  283,000  dozens  were  shipped  in  1889,  against  546,000 
dozens  the  previous  year.  The  crop  was  invoiced  at  $205,000  in  1888,  but 
in  1889  only  at  $125,000.  About  the  usual  quantity  of  fruit  was  canned  at 
the  factories.     The  fruit  trade  is  almost  entirely  with  the  United  States. 

SaU. — ^Xhe  salt  industry,  once  so  profitable,  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning 
any  longer,  extensive  shipments  to  the  United  States  being  no  longer  profit- 
able under  our  duty  of  6  cents  per  bushel.  The  condition  of  the  business  is 
seen  in  the  following  statement :  In  1884  there  were  shipped  382,000  bushels ; 
in  1885,  238,000  bushels;  in  1886,  184,000  bushels;  in  1887,  137,000  bush- 
els; in  1888,  222,000  bushels;  and  in  1889,  80,000  bushels. 

Woods. — ^The  cutting  and  shipment  of  dye  and  cabinet  woods  affords  a 
moderate  income  to  certain  of  the  people.  In  1889  the  usual  quantity  was 
shipped,  realizing  good  prices.  The  woods  exported  are  logwood,  brazi- 
letto,  cedar,  lignum- vita,  mahogany,  etc.,  nearly  all  going  to  the  United 
States. 
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Sundries. — There  is  a  moderate  trade,  mostly  with  ports  in  the  Southern 
States,  by  small  schooners,  in  shells,  shell-work,  marine  curiosities  of  various 
kinds,  and  native  baskets  and  hats. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Crops  were  good  in  1889.  Corn  and  vegetables  are  raised,  which  supply, 
in  part,  the  home  demand.  The  spirit  of  agriculture  does  not  exist  at  present 
among  the  colonists,  who  prefer  seeking  a  livelihood  from  the  sea  in  spong- 
ing, turtling,  fishing,  and  wrecking.  This  lack  of  interest,  combined  with 
the  sterility  of  the  soil,  will  prevent  ordinary  agriculture  from  becoming  a 
profitable  industry  in  this  colony. 

HEMP  CULTURE. 

-  The  cultivation  of  the  sisal  plant  for  the  production  of  fiber  has  now 
been  added  to  the  industries  of  the  colony,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  source 
of  much  profit  and  prosperity.  The  people  are  greatly  interested  in,  the 
new  business,  and  are  embarking  in  it  to  the  extent  of  their  means.  Foreign 
capitalists  see  money  in  it,  and  are  buying  up  lands  and  setting  out  planta- 
tions in  every  direction.  .  Beneficial  effects  are  already  arising  from  the 
introduction  of  foreign  capital  and  the  employment  given  to  labor,  while 
in  the  near  future  there  is  waiting  very  great  advantage  to  this  colony. 
Unless  all  signs  fail  and  all  reasonable  calculations  miscarry,  the  Bahamas 
are  now  entering  upon  a  course  of  prosperity  that  will  place  them  among 
Great  Britain's  most  valuable  possessions  by  means  of  this  industry  of  hemp 
culture.  There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  within  the  next  three 
or  four  years  the  exports  of  the  colony  will  be  doubled  or  trebled. 

Having  already  furnished  the  Department  with  special  reports  on  this 
subject,  the  last  one  being  sent  only  last  month  (accompanied  by  samples  of 
the  sisal  fiber),  and  being  exhaustive  on  the  present  condition  of  this  indus- 
try, it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  add  more  to  what  has  been  said. 

WRECKS  AND  CASUALTIES. 

Several  disasters,  as  is  usual,  have  occurred  to  American  vessels  in  these 
waters  during  1889.  During  1886  five  American  vessels  were  wrecked  in 
the  Bahamas;  in  1887  the  number  lost  was  eight;  in  1888  there  were 
four;  and  in  1889  six  were  lost.  The  latter  were  as  follows,  viz:  The 
schooner  Nellie  A,  Drury,  of  Thomaston,  Me.,  stranded  on  January  29,  on 
a  voyage  from  Baltimore  to  Cardenas  with  a  cargo  of  coal ;  the  schooner 
EdttHird  B.  Leisinringy  of  Philadelphia,  on  February  23,  on  a  voyage  from 
Philadelphia  to  Matanzas  with  cargo  of  coal;  the  brig  Tart/a,  of  New  York, 
on  March  21,  from  New  York  to  Vera  Cruz  with  a  cargo  of  crude  petroleum ; 
the  schooner y^^«  5.  Maultoriy  of  Machiasport,  Me.,  with  merchandise,  found- 
ered April  10  at  sea  and  her  crew  brought  here  in  a  passing  vessel ;  the  schooner 
Kinseil,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  May  9,  bound  from  New  York  to  Gibara 
in  ballast ;  the  brig  Daisy  Boynton,  of  New  York,  on  December  9,  bound  from 
Clarence  Harbor  to  New  York  with  cargo  of  salt.     Only  two  lives  were  lost 
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in  these  disasters;  the  vessels  were  total  losses;  portions  of  the  cargoes  were 
in  some  cases  saved.  Fifty-seven  destitute  seamen  were  relieved  during  the 
year  at  this  consulate. 

NAVIGATION. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
Bahamas  belongs  to  the  United  States.  During  1889  there  were  94  arrivab 
and  departures  of  American  steam-ships  having  a  capacity  of  145,208  tons 
and  155  sailing  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  16,071  tons.  British  vessels  were 
represented  by  11  steamers  of  6,414  tons  and  452  sailing  vessels  of  33,866 
tons.  In  1886  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  colony  was  the  same 
as  at  present,  viz,  200,000  tons ;  but  then  the  United  States  had  139,000 
tons  and  British  vessels  61,000  tons,  while  in  1889  American  tonnage  had 
increased  to  161,279  tons  and  British  had  decreased  to  40,280  tons.  To-day 
we  have  80  per  cent,  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  colony,  as  also  80  per  cent, 
of  its  exports  and  imports,  which,  considering  that  this  is  a  British  colony, 
is  most  gratifying. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mail  facilities, — The  usual  steam  communication  was  performed  during 
the  year  by  the  New  York  and  Cuba  Steam-ship  Line  (James  E.  Ward  &  Co., 
agents.  New  York),  sailing  under  the  American  flag  and  making  eighteen 
trips.  The  ships  are  good  and  the  service  satisfactory.  Nearly  all  the 
export  and  import  trade  of  the  colony  with  the  United  States  and  Europe 
goes  over  this  line. 

Interinsular  communication, — This  has  always  been  performed  by  small 
schooners,  and,  as  some  of  the  outer  islands  are  over  400  miles  from  Nassau, 
the  service  is  tedious  and  inconvenient.  Legislative  action  was  taken  a  year 
ago  looking  to  the  establishment  of  steam  service  between  the  islands,  and 
tenders  were  called  for,  but  as  yet  no  responsible  parties  have  made  satis- 
factory proposals.  Its  inauguration,  however,  is  only  a  question  of  a  short 
time,  and  the  colony  will  be  greatly  benefited  thereby. 

Ocean  cable, — There  is  no  telegraphic  communication  between  the  Ba- 
hamas and  the  outside  world.  The  need  for  it  is  constantly  felt ;  but,  as  it 
would  not  be  a  paying  investment,  capitalists  will  not  become  interested. 
When  the  islands  become  more  prosperous,  it  may  be  built.  Hopes  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  meantime  that  the  British  Government  may  see  fit  to  extend 
to  this  colony  the  line  being  laid  between  Halifax  and  Bermuda. 

Banking, — ^The  bank  chartered  last  year  by  the  legislature  began  opera- 
tions in  June,  to  the  great  convenience  of  the  public,  wjio  had  been  deprived 
of  all  such  facilities  since  the  disastrous  collapse  of  the  Colonial  Bank  m 
1885.     Accounts  are  kept  by  the  bank  both  in  London  and  New  York. 

American  visitors, — The  number  of  visitors  who  come  to  Nassau  during 
the  winter  does  not  increase.  The  advantages  of  climate  are  counteracted 
by  the  long  sea  voyage,  infrequent  communication,  and  want  of  eable— ob- 
jections most  serious  to  many  people.  Until  these  are  overcome  Nassau 
will  not  prosper  as  a  sanitarium. 
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THE   FUTURE. 

The  outlook  for  the  Bahamas  is  most  promising.     They  will  derive  an 
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GENERAL   IMPORTS. 

Goods  imported  by  plantations  consist  mainly  of  fertilizers,  lumber,  hay, 
and  grain.  The  merchants  of  Hilo  import  general  merchandise,  the  principal 
articles  being  lumber,  haidware,  dry  goods,  and  groceries.  The  total  value 
of  imports  for  1890  amounted  to  1180,304. 1 7,  against  ^167,468.93  in  1889,  ^"^ 
increase  of  112,835.24. 

FREIGHT   RATES. 

The  freight  rates  on  sugar  per  2,000  pounds  are  as  follows :  From  Hilo 
direct  to  San  Francisco,  ^4.50;  from  Hilo  by  way  of  Honolulu,  ^7. 

The  rates  on  general  merchandise  per  ton  are  as  follows :  From  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Hilo,  $s  and  $5  for  primage;  from  San  Francisco  to  Hilo  by  way  of 
Honolulu,  ^7. 

PROPOSED  WHARF. 

A  bill  is  now  before  the  Hawaiian  Legislature  asking  for  an  appropriation 
to  construct  a  wharf  on  the  east  side  of  Hilo  Bay.  A  wharf,  such  as 
contemplated,  would  greatly  facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels, 
which,  at  present,  is  accomplished  by  lighters.  Hilo  Bay  affords  safe  anchor- 
age for  the  largest  class  of  vessels.  The  entrance  is  broad,  deep,  and  free 
from  bar  or  other  obstructions.  Vessels  of  any  size  may  safely  enter  at  all 
times. 

AMERICAN   STEAM  COMMUNICATION. 

The  San  Diego  Steam-ship  Company  propose  running  a  line  of  steamers 
monthly  between  San  Diego  and  this  port.  The  agents  or  owners  are  Messrs. 
.Livinglton,  Clarke  &  Co.,  of  San  Diego,  Cal.  The  object  of  the  company 
is  to  increase  the  commerce  of  California  and  these  islands,  and  they  hope 
to  encourage  other  industries  besides  sugar.  I  am  informed  that  the  mer- 
chants of  this  place  favor  the  steam  line,  and  have  guarantied  their  freight, 
as  far  as  possible,  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

The  first  steamer  of  the  new  line  will  leave  San  Diego  for  this  port  about 
the  middle  of  September  next. 

TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES. 

In  this  connection,  I  may  say,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  a  diversity  of 
industries  will  increase  the  wealth  and  importance  of  this  island.  Hawaii, 
of  which  Hilo  is  the  principal  port,  contains  an  area  of  2,500,000  acres- 
There  are  large  tracts  of  unoccupied  lands  well  suited  to  the  culture  of  coffee, 
bananas,  papayas,  pine-apples,  water-lemons,  and  other  tropical  fruits  that 
would  admit  of  transportation  to  the  United  States,  where  they  would  un- 
doubtedly find  a  market.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  introduction  of 
steam  communication  will  add  materially  to  the  importance  of  Hilo  as  a 
commercial  port. 

CHARLES  FURNEAUX, 

Consular  Agent. 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Hiioy  August  18 y  iSpo. 
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THE   CITY  AND  STATE   OF   BAHIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BURKE. 
GENERAL   EXPORTS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  official  value  of  the  general  exports  from 
Bahia  for  the  years  1 885-*  89.  These  values  are  taken  from  the  custom-house, 
and  cover  only  such  exported  products  as  are  subject  to  an  export  duty.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  Por- 
tugal, and  the  United  States  the  value  of  the  exports  was  somewhat  greater 
in  1889  than  in  1888,  while  to  the  other  countries  mentioned  the  values  were 
less  in  the  year  1889  than  in  1888. 

TabU  shonnng  the  official  vcUue  of  exports  from  Bahia  during  the  years  1883- Sg^  toith  the 
names  of  the  countries  whither  exported. 


»7 
58 
58 


66 

87 
66 

49 
05 

7« 
48 

The  above  table,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  from  the  books  of  the  customs 
officials,  and  demands  the  following  explanation :  * 

The  value  of  the  products  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1889  was 
;J296,694.89  less  than  the  entire  value  of  all  the  products,  except  sugar,  that 
were  shipped  in  1889,  according  to  the  record  in  this  office.  The  invoice 
book  shows  that  during  the  time  or  the  year  referred  to,  instead  of  J53 14, 685. 71 
being  the  value  of  the  products  shipped,  the  declared  value  was  1611,380.60. 
Add  to  jthis  the  value  of  the  277,448  bags  of  sugar,  viz,  11,043,559.33,  and 
we  find  the  entire  value  of  the  products  shipped  to  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1889  to  be  ^1,654,939.93.  Of  the  9,894,840  milreis*  worth  of 
products  shipped  from  this  port  to  foreign  countries  during  1889  and  subject 
to  export  duty,  Germany,  according  to  this  table,  purchased  4,103,494 
milreis'  worth,  or  nearly  one-half.  As  tobacco  is  the  chief  product  shipped 
to  Germany,  nearly  the  entire  value  of  the  exportation  is  in  this  article. 
With  sugar  considered  among  the  exported  values,  the  United  States  ranks 
second  to  Germany  in  the  value  of  the  articles  received  from  this  port,  the 
total  value  for  1889  being  about  3,309,879  milreis.* 

^xfico  ttSamtx  milreis ;  x  mflreisM54.6  cents. 
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EXPORTS  TO  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

As  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  statistics  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1890,  with  those  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  the  value  of  the  exports 
to  the  United  States  will  be  found  to  be  less  during  the  year  given  in  the 
inclosed  table  than  during  the  preceding  year.  This  falling  off  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  but  very  little  sugar  was  shipped  from 
this  port,  owing  to  the  almost  entire  failure  of  the  sugar  crop,  but  26,000 
bags  being  shipped  to  the  United  States  for  the  time  embraced  in  the  table ; 
while  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  there  were  shipped  from  thi}*> 
port  to  New  York  or  other  places  in  the  United  States  271,237  bags,  and 
1 10,464  bags  more  from  Aracaju,  in  this  district,  making  the  sum  of  382,701 
bags,  as  against  the  26,000  bags  shipped  during  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1890. 

The  shipment  of  cocoa  also  fell  off  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  its  declared 
value  being  less  by  170,75 1.22  than  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
value  of  carbon  shipped  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  1101,676,  as  against 
^22,910  the  preceding  year.  The  value  of  skins  shipped  increased  from 
167,517  to  ^292, 238.  It  was  only  in  1888,  however,  that  this  business  was 
begun  in  this  state  as  a  business.  Little  had  been  done  previously  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  Like  tobacco,  which  is  cultivated  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  people  of  the  state  (being  raised  in  small  patches),  it  is  a  certain 
source  of  revenue  for  those  who  can  live  on  small  incomes,  as  in  the  raising 
of  goats,  particularly,  which  is  engaged  in  by  a  large  number  of  persons 
throtigh  the  state. 

Declared  exports  from  Bahia  to  the  United  States  during  fiscal  year  i8go. 


Quarter  ending- 

Total. 

^        Articles. 

September 
30,1889. 

December 
3«>  »889. 

Maich  3z, 
1890. 

June  30, 
1890. 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

Balsam 

^7«4.88 

952 

5,280 

481,8x3 

l7»4.88 

494.47 

x3.3ao.43 

20Z.46 

101,676.16 

'257,248.  78 

Bravaroot      . 

>494-47 
X,  523.18' 

Brazil-wood 

^.085.69 

9#7"-5^ 

I201.46 
18,497.20 

55,239.39 
100,225.83 

(2arbon  ^diamonds)    

36,989.20 

93,016.58 

37,460.97 

96.25 

2,461.80 

8,680.37 

90,5x8.37 
62,105.34 
37,994.96 

25,671.39 
45,887.47 
116,556.20 

Cocoa 

x,048,94X 

542,952 

65 

29,590 

9,762 

Goat-skins  

992,237.86 

9«.aS 

s.  674. 38 

»6,735.75 

6a8.46 

47,479-  x6 

X0.00 

Plassava           ,        .,,„„,,„,,■, 

246.03 

5,572.99 
201.46 

2,966.55 

X,  523.18 

352.00 

47,479.16 

Rubber     

959.21 
175.00 

Stick  handles                 

Sugar 

X36,30x 

Tortoise  shells 

10.00 

Coffee 

3,070.82 

xo,86o 
3»450 

3,070.8c 
177.50 

J^QS^.^QO^ 

177.50 
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GENERAL  IMPORTS. 

TabU  showing  the  official  value  of  imports  to  Bahia  during  the  years  iSS^-^Sg,  with  the 
names  of  the  countries  from  whence  the  imports  came. 


Argent 
Austria 
Africa 
France 
Genna 
Great 
Hollan 
Italy... 
Portug 
Spain.. 
United 
Umgu; 
Belgiui 


It  is  seen  that  from  the  United  States  there  were  2,479,091  milreis'  worth 
of  goods  purchased,  which  is  less  by  390,119  milreis  than  was  purchased  in 
1888.  While  Bahia  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1889  some  600,000 
milreis'  worthless  of  products  than  in  i888,  because  of  the  shortage  in  the 
sugar  crop,  the  United  States  exported  to  Bahia  390,119  milreis'  worth  less 
of  goods  in  1889  than  in  1888,  because,  perhaps,  of  the  hard  times  prevail- 
ing in  Bahia  and  the  consequent  inability  to  purchase  as  largely,  or  perhaps 
because  of  higher  freight  rates  or  other  cause  or  causes.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  total  importation  to  this  port  in  1889  was  but  20,473,107  milreis, 
as  against  26,754,800  milreis  in  1888,  or  a  falling  ofif  of  upwards  of  6,000,000 
milreis — ^a  tremendous  falling  off,  which,  of  course,  must  have  affected  the 
trade  more  or  less  of  tfee  counti^ies  sending  goods  to  Bahia,  that  is,  their 
trade  with  Bahia.  The  difference  in  the  values  of  the  imports  from  England 
in  the  years  i888  and  1889  is  by  far  the  greatest,  it  being  about  4,000,000 
milreis  less  in  1889  than  in  1888. 

Austria's  exports  increased  in  1889  about  400,000  milreis  over  1888; 
this  increase  was  mostly  in  flour.  The  Argentine  Republic  also  showed  an 
increased  exportation  to  this  port  in  1889  over  1888  by  some  600,000  mil- 
reis, mostly  in  grain  and  hay,  or  what  is  called  alfalfa. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  state  of  Bahia  maybe  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing figures  as  regards  its  importation  and  exportation  for  1889:  Value  of 
importation,  20,473,107  milreis;  value  of  exported  products,  9,894,840  mil- 
reis; leaving  a  deficit  of  10,578,267  milreis,  which  adds  about  ;^i, 000,000 
more  to  its  previous  debt.  Of  course,  this  will  be  somewhat  reduced  by  the 
taxes  levied  in  other  directions,  which  are  here  mentioned,  with  duties. 

DUTIES  AND  TAXES   IN   BAHIA. 

Duties, — Duties  in  Bahia  are  very  high,  and  are  levied  not  only  by  the 
General  Government  on  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries,  but  are 
also  collected  on  articles  coming  from  any  other  state  in  Brazil.     This  law 
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was  passed  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province  of  Bahia  in  September; 
1889,  under  the  Empire,  and  still  continues  in  force  under  the  Republic. 
Whether  it  will  be  amended,  retained,  or  repealed  after  the  elections  under 
the  first  Congress  remains  to  be  seen.  That  it  should  be  repealed  is  very 
clear,  as  it  biu-dens  commerce  between  this  and  other  states,  obstructs  busi- 
ness relations,  prohibits  in  a  great  measure  the  growth  and  expansion  of  trade, 
subjects  business  men  to  hardships  and  annoyances  which  can  not  but  be  in- 
jurious to  commerce  and  trade,  as  well  as  agriculture,  too.  So  it  is  becom- 
ing a  question  of  not  how  to  do  business  commercially,  but  how  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  and  remove  the  obstructions  piled  up  in  the  way  of  doing 
business.  This,  among  other  causes,  is  driving  business  and  business  men 
from  Bahia. 

Five  per  cent,  duty  is  to  be  paid  by  law  on  all  goods  or  merchandise 
brought  to  this  from  any  other  state,  except  as  follows,  viz :  Cotton  goods, 
which  pay  10  per  cent. ;  wine,  which  pays  200  reis  per  liter;  vin^ar,  50 
reis  per  liter.  Oil  of  mainmao  and  aguardiente  pay  (*)  per  pipe.  Sugar,  ex- 
cept that  from  the  neighboring  state  of  Sergipe,  pays' 50  reis  (about  tji  cents) 
per  kilogram. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  about  a  year  ago  an  increased  tariff  was 
levied  on  manufactured  cotton  and  woolen  goods  (where  woolen  goods  are 
manufactured),  while  another  increase  of  20  per  cent,  is  now  under  consid- 
eration for  the  protection  of  home  industries.  On  the  goods  here  mentioned 
the  change  will  be  as  follows :  The  present  duty  on  blue  drills  is  i  milreis 
per  kilogram ;  the  new  duty,  if  adopted,  will  be  1.2  milreis.  Cotton  blank- 
ets now  pay  540  reis ;  under  the  new  duty  they  will  pay  650  reis.  Cotton 
undershirts,  that  now  pay  3  milreis  per  dozen,  under  the  new  tariff  will  pay 
4  milreis;  white  shirtings,  now  paying  i  milreis-,  will  pay  1.2  milreis. 
Woolen  material  in  use  for  outside  wear,  for  coats  or  cloaks,  will  pay  r.  i 
milreis,  instead  of  960  reis  per  kilogram,  as  now.  Plain  flannek  go  up  from 
2.2  milreis  to  2.5  milreis  per  kilogram,  and  twilled  from  3.6  milreis  to  4.2 
milreis.  The  very  common  woolen  blankets  are  increased  from  540  reis  to 
640  reis  per  kilogram ;  other  qualities,  from  1.3  milreis  to  1.5  milreis  per 
kilogram. 

The  duty  on  kerosene  will  be  decreased  600  reis  per  case.  The  general 
duty,  or,  rather,  the  duty  imposed  by  the  General  Government,  is  2.94 
milreis  per  case;  but,  with  the  other  duties  imposed  (state,  municipal,  etc.), 
it  is  3.43  milreis,  all  told.  Of  course,  this  projected  increase  is  in  addition 
to  the  20  per  cent,  duty  to  be  paid  in  gold. 

Taxes, — Under  the  same  law  all  offices  or  agencies  of  steamers  pay  to  the 
state  government  a  tax  annually  of  30  per  cent,  of  the  amount  paid  for 
the  rent  of  their  offices;  commission  and  exchange  offices,  25  per  cent,  of 
their  annual  rental ;  commercial  houses  in  general,  from  20  to  30  per  cent. ; 
retail  commercial  houses,  15  per  cent.;  trapiches  and  warehouses,  15  per 
cent.     All  these  taxes  are  annual. 

*Notdedpberable. 
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Taxes  on  manufactures  by  the  same  law  are:  Snuflf,  from  1,000  to  4,000 
milreis;  hats  made  by  steam,  2,000  milreis ;  wine^  2,000  milreis;  cigar  facto- 
ries, from  150  to  1,200  milreis;  woven  cloth,  500  milreis;  refineries,  50  to 
500  milreis;  brewers,  200  milreis;  soap,  50  to  200  milreis;  lime,  50  to  100 
milreis;  vinegar,  oil,* and  candles,  from  50  to  100  milreis. 

Every  bank  or  other  organization  of  a  financial  character  pays  in  tax  i 
per  cent,  of  its  profits.  Every  lawyer  who  practices  in  this  city  and  every 
ph3rsician  is  taxed  25  milreis  annually.  In  interior  cities  and  towns  the  tax 
is  15  and  20  milreis.  Every  traveling  peddler,  whether  pack  or  by  donkey, 
is  taxed  100  milreis  annually.  One  line  of  street-cars  pays  3,000  milreis, 
another  1,600  milreis,  a  third  1,400  milreis,  and  a  fourth  seems  to  pay  no  tax. 
Any  proprietor  of  a  livery  stable  pays  from  300  to  600  milreis  tax  annually, 
also.  Any  person  keeping  a  private  carriage  has  a  tax  of  30  milreis  to  pay ; 
any  truckman  pays  15  milreis ;  hand -cart,  from  5  to  10  milreis.  Every  owner 
of  a  launch  pays  30  milreis  for  each  one  he  owns,  and  if  he  employs  it  in 
transporting  goods  between  ports  he  pays  400  reis  for  each  ton  so  transported. 
Every  butcher  pays  3  milreis  for  each  cow,  calf,  or  bullock  killed  for  con-, 
sumption  in  this  city.  A  tax  of  1,000  milreis  must  be  paid  by  any  insurance 
company  establishing  itself  in  this  province,  except  such  company  furnish  a 
fire-engine. 

EmancipaHon  tax. — In  addition  to  the  duties  collected  by  the  General 
Government  and  the  interstate  duties  on  all  goods  or  merchandise  entering 
at  this  port,  a  duty  or  tax  of  5  per  cent,  under  what  is  called  the  "emancipa- 
tion fund  "  is  also  collected.  This  emancipation  tax  should  have  ceased  when 
the  slaves  were  freed,  the  intention  or  design  of  the  tax  being  to  compen- 
sate the  slave-holders  and  bring  about  gradual  emancipation  under  the  law 
passed  in  1887.  Owing  to  the  spirit  of  rivalry  between  the  two  old  parties 
on  the  slavery  question — the  one  seeking  to  retain  supremacy  and  control 
the  administration,  the  other  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  power  in  the  coun- 
try— the  abolition  of  slavery  was  effected  in  May,  1888,  shortly  after  the  5 
per  cent,  emancipation  fund  bill  was  passed  and  much  sooner  than  was  an- 
ticipated when  this  5  per  cent,  emancipation  law  went  into  effect.  Though 
the  slaves  were  emancipated  the  5  per  cent,  emancipation  tax  is  still  collected. 

Export  duties, — In  addition  to  the  foregoing  duties  and  taxes — ^general, 
interstate,  emancipation,  and  state— there  is  also  an  export  tax  on  nearly  all 
products  but  sugar ;  then  there  are  municipal  taxes  also. 

Municipal  taxes, — According  to  the  law  passed  by  the  provincial  legislature 
and  referred  to  above,  any  municipal  council  in  this  state  can  collect,  on  all 
articles  or  products  proceeding  from  the  town  or  city  where  such  municipal 
cotmcil  is  created  and  passing  to  any  other  town  or  municipality  in  the  state, 
such  taxes  as  are  prescribed  by  Ihe  law,  whether  these  products  are  to  be  used 
in  the  state  or  are  to  be  exported.  This  intertown  tax  law  is  said  to  be  un- 
constitutional. Still,  it  is  enforced,  and  business  suffers  thereby.  Yet,  with 
all  these  different  methods  of  raising  money  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the 
state  government,  the  state  is  in  debt 
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The  value  of  the  imports  being  greater  tlian  that  of  the  exports,  nothing 
can  be  expected  from  such  a  state  of  things  otherwise  than  a  balance  in  favor 
of  foreign  nations. 

What,  then,  can  be  done;  what  course  pursued  by  the  state  or  the  nation 
to  remedy  this  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs  in  stafe  and  nation  ?  The 
duty  on  imports  might  be  reduced,  and,  in  some  instances,  removed  alto- 
gether. Very  well — ^supposing  it  be  done — then  how  can  the  Goverhment 
raise  its  revenue  ?  What  methods  will  it  adopt,  can  it  adopt,  for  supporting 
and  carrying  on  its  affairs  ?  It  does  not  tax  the  land ;  it  derives  no  income 
from  this  source.  Incomes  remain  untaxed,  and  personal  property  also.  The 
condition  of  the  agriculturist  to-day  in  the  state  of  Bahia  is  such  that  he 
could  not  pay  a  tax  on  his  land  even  if  it  were  imposed,  simply  because  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  sugar  estates  are  under  mortgage  and  would  not  realize,  if 
sold,  even  the  value  of  the  mortgage.  Sugar  is  one  of  the  principal  articles 
produced  in  this  state,  the  main  one  being  tobacco. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

In  truth,  what  is  mostly  needed — for  this  section  of  the  country  at  leaist — 
is  the  right  kind  of  immigration.  A  diminishing  of  duties,  both  import  and 
export,  of  interstate  duties,  also,  and  the  entire  abolition  of  the  system  of 
levying  taxes  on  produce  or  articles  of  any  kind  proceeding  from  one  town 
or  city  to  another  in  this  state  would  doubtless  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  The  duties  on  imports  are  not  levied  to  protect 
home  industries,  let  it  be  remembered.  The  main  reason  for  these  duties 
and  taxes  is  to  raise  revenue  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  government.  It  is 
true  the  present  condition  of  this  country  is  not  the  usual,  not  the  normal, 
condition.  The  Government's  course  on  the  emancipation  question  in  abol- 
ishing slavery  without  compensation  to  the  owners,  its  subsequent  course 
under  the  Liberal  Government  in  turning  itself  into  a  paternal  government 
by  loaning  money  for  a  term  of  years  to  sugar  planters,  hoping  to  re-establish 
and  build  them  up,  while  it  exhibited  a  humanitarian  spirit,  can  not  be  said 
to  have  been  governed  or  directed  by  a  wise  financial  policy.  Some  four 
months  before  the  revolution  that  overthrew  the  Empire  speculation  began 
to  spread  like  a  tidal  wave  over  the  country.  The  revolution  checked,  for  a 
time,  the  further  strides  of  restless  speculators.  Again  they  began  in  six 
weeks  or  two  months  after  the  revolution  to  rush  along  with  the  same  rash- 
ness that  characterized  their  neighbors  the  Argentines.  The  unwise  and 
reckless  speculative  policy  of  the  Argentines  bore  its  bitter  fruit ;  and,  unless 
a  halt  is  called  soon,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Brazil  will  have  an  experience 
similar  to  that  which  so  recently  overtook  the  people  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. Banks  and  banking  institutions  are  being  so  multiplied,  companies 
and  enterprises  of  so  many  different  kinds  are  being  coaxed  into  existence 
with  such  an  amount  of  capital  that  the  patriotic  Brazilian  citizen  might 
well  cry  out,  when  he  considers  the  enormous  foreign  debt  of  his  country — 
and  continually^growing  laiger — ^where  will  it  all  end ?    One  hundred  and 
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seventy-five  enterprises  of  different  kinds — ^banks,  companies,  societies,  etc. — 
organized  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  alone  from  July  i,  1889,  to  July  i,  1890,  with 
a  capital  of  950,755,000  milreis,  or  nearly  ^500,000,000!  No  wonder  the 
thoughtful,  patriotic  Brazilian  is  wondering  where  and  how  all  this  will  end. 
As  said,  immigration  of  the  right  sort  would  prove  the  greatest  boon  for  the 
country ;  but  whether  this  section  will  receive  the  right  kind,  or  any  kind, 
is  the^subject  of  grave  doubt.  If  the  interior  could  be  settled  and  the  high 
table-lands  and  mountainous  tracts  could  be  occupied,  the  climate  would 
there  be  congenial  for  a  European.  But  there  are  so  few  railways  and  no 
good  highways  leading  from  the  interior  to  the  coast  towns,  in  fact,  no  high- 
ways at  all,  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  a  farmer  to  get  his  prod- 
uce to  market.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  energetic  action 
on  the  part  of  the  state  authorities  would  accomplish  much  in  this  direction. 
In  and  about  the  city  of  Valen^,  about  40  miles  from  this  place,  the  late 
governor  established  what  is  called  a  burgo  agricolay  or  an  agricultural  village. 
Each  family  (emigrant)  would  receive  a  lot  of  land,  such  as  the  head  of  the 
family  might  desire  to  select,  for  which  he  must  pay  a  certain  price  within 
the  space  of  ten  years.  A  house  would  be  put  up  on  the  land  selected,  food 
would  at  first  be  ftirnished  for  the  family  if  required,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments also  furnished,  together  with  medical  aid  when  necessary.  The  society 
for  promoting  this  enterprise  would  buy  from  those  farmers  so  established 
all  the  products  of  their  farms  except  that  needed  for  their  own  support  and 
would  pay  them  the  highest  market  price.  These  burgos  agricolas  were  to 
be  inaugurated  as  rapidly  as  possible  all  over  the  state  where  desirable.  A 
certain  sum  of  money  was  appropriated  to  carry  on  the  work.  Since  the 
26th  of  April,  when  the  present  governor  was  appointed,  Dr.  Pereira*s  plans, 
I  am  informed,  have  been  permitted  to  fall  into  desuetude.  Of  course,  the 
one  great  drawback  to  the  agricultural  development  of  this  state,  and  others 
of  Brazil,  also,  is  the  lack  of  railways,  there  being  no  means  of  communica- 
tion excepting  by  river,  winding  stream,  donkey  trail,  or  foot-path.  To 
some  of  the  interior  towns  there  is  a  ra^l  but  once  a  fortnight,  to  other  places 
three  times  a  month,  others  once  a  week,  etc. 

There  is  still  another  drawback  to  the  agricultural  development  of  this 
and  other  northern  states  of  Brazil  in  the  secca^  or  drought,  that  pervades  or 
spreads  over  a  large  area  of  this  state.  In  1889,  from  April  to  September, 
about  40,000  milreis  were  raised  by  subscription  and  granted  by  this  state 
government  to  distribute  among  the  people  of  some  forty-five  towns  to  re- 
lieve them  from  death  by  hunger  and  thirst.  Were  the  proper  steps  taken, 
irrigation  might  be  employed  in  these  dry  districts  with  results,  no  doubt, 
that  would  prove  highly  satisfactory.  Dry  districts  might  be  reclaimed  and 
made  to  teem  with  growing  crops  of  various  kinds,  for,  it  is  said,  if  in  these 
rainless  tracts  a  digging  of  from  2  to  4  feet  be  effected,  water  may  be  found ; 
but  the  dwellers  on  these  tracts,  it  is  said,  are  too  indolent  and  too  shiftless 
to  exert  themselves  to  procure  what  costs  even  so  little  effort.  Even  in  the 
district  of  Orobd,  which  Mr.  Mawson  mentions  in  his  report  (herein  copied) 
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as  a  fruitful  district,  with  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water,  some  60,000  milreis 
have,  within  two  months,  been  raised  by  subscription  in  this  city  and  do- 
nated by  the  state  government  and  sent  right  into  this  Orob6  district  to 
relieve  the  famished,  suffering,  starving  people  of  theL-district.  And  yet 
Mr.  Mawson,  in  his  report,  stated  that  the  tract  contained  plenty  of  water. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  Mr.  Mawson  was  over  the  territory  during  the  wet 
season,  and  it  must  have  been,  too,  some  four  or  five  years  back,  before  the 
S€C€ay  or  drought,  began ;  for,  it  is  said,  but  very  little  rain  has  fallen  in  parts 
of  the  interior  of  this  state  during  the  past  four  years,  though,  as  a  rule,  places 
along  the  coast,  at  least  in  this  state,  are  usually  well  supplied  with  rain. 

RAILWAYS   OF   BAHIA. 

The  Bahia  and  San  Francisco  Railway  was  commenced  in  1855  by  an 
English  company  with  a  provisional  capital  of  ;^i,8oo,ooo,  the  guaranty  by 
the  Government  to  the  company  being  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  the  con- 
cession extending  for  thirty  years.  The  road,  beginning  at  Bahia,  extends  to 
a  town  called  AJagoinhas,  a  distance  0/  124  kilometers  towards  the  interior. 
This  part  has  been  in  operation  since  1863.  Since  then  there  has  been  built 
a  branch  from  Alagoinhas  to  Timbo,  farther  towards  the  interior,  a  distance 
of  82  kilometers.  From  Alagoinhas  the  Bahia  and  San  Francisco  Railway 
is  being  extended  under  the  name  of  the  *'  Prolongamento  of  the  Bahia  and 
San  Francisco  Railway.  * '  The  project  is  to  build  it  to  a  town  called  Juazeiro, 
on  the  San  Francisco  River,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  this  state.  The  Pro- 
longamento is  already  constructed  to  Villa  Novada  Rainha,  a  distance  of 
321  kilometers  from  Alagoinhas'.  From  Villa  Novo  to  Juazeiro  the  work 
of  the  road  is  being  pushed,  and  when  finished  will  cover  a  distance  of  132 
kilometers.  The  whole  distance  then  over  the  line  from  Bahia  to  Juazeiro 
will  be  576  kilometers,  the  road  running  in  a  northwesterly  direction  through 
the  state  of  Bahia  to  the  San  Francisco  River.  There  are  about  thirty  loco- 
motives in  use  on  this  line  and  the  Timbo  branch;  all  are  of  English  manu- 
facture, with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  Baldwin's,  recently  brought 
out,  I  am  informed. 

The  Bahia  and  Minas  Railway  begins  at  Caravellas,  on  the  coast,  in  this 
state,  and  extends,  or  will  extend  when  completed,  to  Theophilo  Ottoni,  in 
the  state  of  Minas-Geraes,  a  distance  of  380  kilometers.  The  capital  of 
this  company  is  12,000,000  milreis.  There  are  on  this  line  six  locomotives, 
of  English  manufacture  also.  The  distance  constructed  and  in  operation  is 
about  150  kilometers,  to  Aymores.  A  subvention  is  given  to  this  road  by 
the  government  of  the  state  of  Bahia  which  was  originally  about  ;£'8,ooo 
per  year,  and  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  now. 

To  the  kindness  of  the  British  consul  at  this  port,  G.  A.  Stevens,  esq.,  I 
am  indebted  for  the  following  relative  to  the  Imperial  Central  Bahia  Railway. 
The  information  was  given  to  Mr.  Stevens  by  Mr.  Joseph  Mawson,  who  nego- 
tiated the  concession  for  this  railway. 

The  railway  has  its  head  ofHce  at  San  Felix,  sitaated  on  the  river  ParaguaQU,  about  40 
miles  from  Bahia,  the  capital  of  the  state.    The  total  length  of  the  railway  is  200  miles^ 
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1 70  miles  of  wliich  form  the  main  line  running  west  from  San  Felix  through  the  center  of  the 
state  into  the  highlands,  or  aUo  sertao^  of  the  interior.  The  road  passes  through  a  tract  of 
oonntry  very  varied  in  its  products.  This  variety  of  products  is  owing  both  to  diversity  of  soil 
and  difference  of  temperature.  While  on  the  low-lying  land  near  the  coast  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  agriculture  are  sugar,  tobacco,  maize,  rice,  mandioca,  etc.,  the  high  table-lands  of  (he 
interior,  with  a  cooler  climate,  furnish,  in  addition,  cotton,  coffee  (of  excellent  quality),  wheat, 
rye,  and  other  cereals,  etc.  The  natural  productions  of  the  center  of  the  state  are  of  great 
importance.  They  include  India  rubber  (of  the  Hancomia  speciosa^  which  is  found  over  a 
very,  arge  extent  of  country),  rose-wood  and  many  other  fine  timbers,  vegetable  oils,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  galena,  iron-stone  of  a  high  order  found  in  places  widely  separated,  as  are  also 
diamonds.  Saltpeter  is  extracted  in  many  places  for  local  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  Salt 
is  found  and  prepared  for  use  at  a  place  called  Villa  Velha,  on  the  low-lying  lands  at  the  foot 
of  the  sierra  of  the  Cidade  do  Rio  do  Contas,  at  Lugo  Timotheo  also,  and,  doubtless,  in  other 
parts.  '  Alum  shale  exists  in  large  quantities  near  Riacho  de  Santa  Aima.  Rivers  and  streams 
are  numerous,  both  in  the  north  (Orob6  and  Mundo  Novo)  and  in  the  south  (Rio  de  Contas 
and  Brejo  Grande),  and  there  is  everywhere  an  abundance  of  water-power  accessible.  The 
districts  of  Orob6,  Sincor&,  and  others  enjoy  a  fresh  temp)erature  or  subtropical  climate,  be- 
cause of  their  elevation.  The  table-lands  of  the  last-named  districts  are  about  5;ooo  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  and  are  singularly  healthy,  while  the  soil  is  adapted  for  all  the  varieties 
of  produce  already  mentioned.  The  price  of  land  in  these  districts  is  very  low,  costing  at 
the  present  time  not  exceeding  ;f200  to  ;f300  a  square  league  (16  English  miles).  In  the 
iiorthen>  part  of  the  state  of  Bahia  (Mattas  of  Orob6)  the  richness  of  the  soil  is  proverbial, 
water  is  plentiful,  and  fevers  are  almost  unknown. 

The  Government  lands  here  are  very  extensive,  probably  not  less  than  400  square  leagues, 
and  already  they  are  being  taken  up  by  private  enterprise  for  the  settlement  of  emigrants  in 
colonies.  The  suitability  of  all  the  districts  mentioned  for  colonization  by  Europeans  has  long 
been  known ;  but  the  distance  from  the  markets  and  from  the  port  of  Bahia,  together  with  the 
total  absence  of  means  of  transporting  the  produce,  has  hitherto  prevented  the  development 
of  these  places.    The  population  is  necessarily  thin  and  scattered. 

The  Central  Bahia  Railway  Company,  having  obtained  from  the  Government  of  Brazil 
the  privilege,  with  a  guaranty  for  the  ocmstruction  of  the  Orob6  branch  (80  miles)  and  the  Rio 
de  Contas  extension  (about  no  miles),  have  made  the  preliminary  surveys  of  these  proposed 
new  lines  and  are  preparing  to  effect  the  final  surveys  to  enable  the  company  to  enter  upon 
the  necessary  n^otiations  with  the  Government  of  Braril  for  their  construction. 

This  i^ilway  had,  according  to  the  last  report  I  have  seen,  some  twenty- 
five  locomotives,  the  greater  part  of  whiqh  came  from  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works,  of  Philadelphia.  With  a  branch  belonging  to  the  'Central  Bahia 
Railway,  viz,  extending  from  Cachoeira  to  Feira  de  Swita  Anna  (45  kilome- 
ters), and  another  branch  from  Nazareth  to  Capella  San  Antonio  (34  kilo- 
meters), and  still  another  from  Santo  Amaro  to  Jac6  (some  36  kilometers), 
the  number  of  kilometers  of  railway  in  the  state  of  Bahia  constructed  and  in 
process  of  construction  is  known,  according  to  the  best  information  I  have 
been  able  to  receive  on  the  subject,  to  be  about  1,800  kilometers. 

With  reference  to  the  Santo  Amaro  and  the  Nazareth  railways,  I  would 
mention  that  neither  one,  I  am  informed,  pa)rs  expenses ;  and,  as  the  state 
guarantied  a  certain  sum  every  year  to  these  roads,  it  now  borrows  money  at 
10  per  cent,  to  pay  the  guarantied  sum  at  6  per  cent,  to  these  roads.  Such, 
I  am  informed,  is  the  case. 

The  Bahia  and  Minas  Railway  is  said  to  be  of  much  greater  benefit  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro  than  to  Bahia,  on  account  of  most  of  the  produce  going  through 
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Minas  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.     To  the  state  of  Bahia  it  is  said  to  be  a  heavy  load 
to  carry. 

STREET-CAR  LINES. 

The  first  one  built  was  the  Transportes  Urbanos  liner,  commenced  in  1864. 
In  connection  with  this  line  an  hydraulic  elevator  was  constructed  and  opened 
for  use  in  1874.  This  elevator  passes  through  a  space  of  ^7  feet  in  going 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  town  or  the  reverse.  It  is  certainly  a  much  more 
convenient  method  of  going  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  town  than  to  go  up 
on  foot,  as  people  were  formerly  compelled  to  do. 

The  Linha  Circular  line  also  passes  through  the  city,  following  the  line 
of  the  Transportes  Urbanos,  being  in  extent  about  15  kilometers.  In  con- 
nection with  this  line  there  is  an  inclined  plane  for  conveying  passengers 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  town.  When  the  line  was  first  constructed  an 
inclined  plane  was  put  up ;  but  the  car  came  down  with  fearful  velocity  not 
many  months  after  its  construction^  which  caused  the  inclined  plane  to  be  so 
destroyed  that  it  went  into  disuse.  This  year,  however,  it  was  rebuilt,  and  is 
now  in  running  order.  This  plane  has  a  62J4  per  cent,  grade.  The  fare 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  town  or  the  reverse  by  the  elevator  is  100  reis ; 
by  the  inclined  plane,  60  reis.  ^ 

The  Trilhos  Centraes  also  is  in  the  upper  city,  but  extending  over  a  dif- 
ferent part  than  is  traversed  by  either  of  the  other  two  mentioned.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  main  line  of  this  company  is  15  j54  kilometers. 

The  Vehiculos  Economicos  line  runs  through  the  lower  town  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  the  others,  extending  along  the  bay  shore  towards  the  head 
of  the  bay. 

The  price  or  fare  by  the  Linha  Circular  is  100  reis  from  one  end  of  the 
line  to  the  other ;  by  the  other  lines  it  is  from  100  to  400  reis,  according  to 
the  distance  traversed. 

TELEPHONES. 

Telephones  were  first  put  up  in  Bahia  in  1884,  under  a  concession  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  E.  P.  Wilson,  jr.  There  are  in  use  about  three  hundred. 
The  Government  has  the  gratuitous  use  of  fifteen,  while  the  others  rent  for 
15  to  20  milreis  per  month. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

I 

Telegraphic  communication  exists  between  this  city  and  many  of  the 
larger  towns  of  the  state,  as  well  as  extending  to  towns  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  the  rates  per  word  being  from  100  reis  to  i  milreis. 

WATER-WORKS. 

Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  a  French  company  obtained  a  concession  to 
supply  water  for  the  city  by  means  of  hydraulic  machinery,  distributing  it 
through  different  parts  of  the  city  in  lead  pipes.  The  water  is  brought  to 
the  city  through  canals  from  a  river  and  some  small  lakes  some  distance  and 
stored  in  reservoirs,  from  which  the  supply — a  quantity  not  exceeding  25  bar- 
rels per  month  per  house  and  costing  9  milreis — is  obtained. 
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SEWERS. 

Within  the  past  month  the  government  of  the  state  of  Bahia  has  made  a 
contract  with  a  French  company,  Messrs.  Milanez  &  Metzger,  to  construct 
sewers  throughout  the  city,  which,  up  to  this  time,  has  had  none,  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  viz :  The  right  of  the  company  to  collect,  for  a  term  of  fifly- 
one  years,  from  property  owners  in  the  city  the  sums  herein  stat^ :  Each 
person  having  property  valued  at  from  1 2 1  to  300  milreis  must  pay  annually 
24  milreis;  if  valued  at  from  301  to  600  milreis,  36  milreis  annually  shall  be 
collected ;  if  the  value  is  more -than  600  milreis,  the  sum  of  48  milreis  annu- 
ally shall  be  exacted.  I  have  heard  it  estimated  that  there  are  ten  thousand 
houses  in  the  city  to  which  the  sewerage  system  will  apply,  and  the  further 
estimate  that  the  entire  cost  will  be  about  200,000,000  milreis,  or,  say, 
$100,000,000 — an  exorbitant  sum,  say  the  people  and  the  newspapers  in  gen- 
eral ;  but,  though  protest  after  protest  has  been  made,  the  governor  of  the 
state,  having  the  privilege  of  making  the  contract,  made  it,  regardless  of 
such  protests. 

COTTON-MILLS. 

Though  there  are  cigar  factories,  a  match  factory,  two  or  three  small 
breweries,  a  vinegar  factory,  soap  factories,  shoe  factories,  and  others,  the 
principal  industry  in  the  state  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  mainly  of 
a  coarse  texture,  used  only  by  the  lower  classes.  Sacking  is  also  manufact- 
ured,.and  there  is  in  process  of  construction  a  jute-mill.  There  are  in  the 
state  ten  cotton-mills,  all  of  which  have  orders  to  fill  at  all  times.  The  chief 
one  of  these  cotton-mills  is  but  a  short  distance  from  this  city,  at  Itapigipe, 
built  in  1885,  and  now  controlled  by  a  Brazilian  company,  though  put  up  by 
an  English  company.  The  cotton  used  by  this  mill,  called  the  Plataforma 
Mill,  is  brought  from  Maceio  and  Paryiba,  states  lying  to  the  north  of  Bahia. 
From  20,000  to  25,000  kilograms  of  cotton  per  month  are  used  by  this  mill. 
The  cotton  costs  from  4  to  6  milreis  per  arroba  (an  arroba  being  about  32 
pounds).  There  are  seven  thousand  spindles  in  operation  and  some  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  hands  employed.  There  are  manufactured  in  this 
mill,  besides  the  coarse  material  manufactured  in  the  other  nine  mills,  cali- 
coes, fine  cloths,  stripes  and  checks,  blue  drills,  damasks,  napkins,  bed  covers, 
towels,  and  hose.  It  is  designed  to  put  up  works  for  prints  in  a  short  time. 
AJl  the  articles  of  manufacture  are  sold  in  the  state.  In  fact,  nearly  ail 
the  goods  are  made  to  order,  with  the  mark  and  name  of  merchant  upon  the 
goods.  The  width  of  the  cotton  goods  preferred  by  the  people  of  the  inte- 
rior is  26  inches,  and  it  is  accordingly  manufactured  as  parties  purchasing 
prefer.  Fine  cloths  are  made  from  24  to  32  inches  in  width,  though  they 
can  be  made  36  inches  wide;  length  of  longest  piece,  35  meters;  amount 
manufactured,  about  9,500  meters  per  week;  hours  of  labor  per  day,  ten; 
wages  of  overseers,  from  2j4  to  5  milreis  per  day;  wages  of  others,  from  i 
:o  2  milreis  per  day;  cost  of  living  for  the  native  employ^,  from  500  reis  to 
I  milreis  per  day;  average  cost,  perhaps  750  reis.  Houses  for  employes  are 
No.  121 6. 
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owned  chiefly  by  the  company,  each  house  renting  for  from  6  to  20  milreis 
per  month.  Though  the  houses  are  small,  the  employes,  who  are  mostly 
negroes  and  of  a  mixed  character,  occupy  but  little  space  evidently,  since  as 
many  as  thirty-two  persons  have  occupied  one  room  at  the  same  time,  as  I 
am  informed.  In  the  case  of  sickness  of  employ^,  the  company's  physician 
attends,  gives  advice  and  medicine,  for  which  4  per  cent,  of  the  wages  of 
the  perso#so  attended  is  deducted.  The  coal  used  is  brought  from  England 
at  a  cost  of  about  22  milreis  per  ton. 

Of  the  other  six  factories  in  this  city,  the  San  Salvador  is  perhaps  the 
largest,  having  some  eighty-five  looms  and  about  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  operatives,  while  the  goods  made  are  in  general  of  a  coarse  quality. 
There  are  two  mills  in  Valen^,  a  small  city  about  40  miles  from  this  place, 
called  the  Amparo  and  the  Todos  os  Santos,  the  former  having  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  looms  and  employing  three  hundred  hands,  the  lat- 
ter with  about  seventy  looms  and  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  operatives.  There  is  another  at  Cachoeira  with  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  looms  and  some  two  hundred  hands. 


CUSTOM-HOUSE  SALARIES. 

Table  showing  the  number^  classes,  salaries,  and  gratuities  of  the  employis  of  the  custom-home 

at  Bahiafor  i8go. 


dan. 


Total  for 

Salaiy. 

Gratuiiy. 

each  em- 
ploy*. 

MUreis. 

MUreU. 

MUreis. 

4,800 

4,900 

9,000 

3,a«> 

a,  800 

6,000 

a,  100 

x,7oo 

3.800 

x,6oo 

1,400 

3,000 

x,aoo 

900 

a,  100 

720 

360 

x,o£> 

.,800 

a,6oo 

5,400 

X,300 

I,900 

9,400 

3.«» 

9,800 

6,000 

9,000 

z,6oo 

3,600 

9,800 

9,800 

5,600 

t,8oo 

x,4oo 

3,900 

x,ooo 

800 

x,8oo 

790 

360 

X.080 

9,600 

9,400 

5,000 

x,tioo 

X,90O 

9,800 

x,6oo 

Z,900 

9,800 

x,6oo 

800 

9,400 

x^ooo 

500 

1,500 

800 

4SO 

X,9S0 

Total -for 
eadidass. 


Inspector. 

Chie£i  of  section » 

First  copyers » 

Second  copyers »» 

Third  copyers 

Apprentices 

Treasurer 

General  watchman 

Guardsman 

Assistant  guardsman... ».. ^ 

Confrerentes 

Door-keeper 

Assistant  door-keeper 

Messengers 

Administrator  of  merchandise.. 

Assistant  administrator  of  merchan(Us« 

Watchman  of  merchandise 

Commanders  of  guards 

Sergeants  of  guards , 

Guards 


Milrtis. 
9,000 

X9,O0O 

93,8oo 
45.000 
31,500 
10,800 
5.400 

9..400 

6,000 
36,000 

44.800 

3,900 
x,8oo 
6,480 
5,000 
9,800 

19,600 
a,  400 
4,S» 

69.300. 


BANKS. 


The  Brazilian  banks  are  as  follows:  Banco Emissor  of  Bahia,  capital  20,- 
000,000  milreis;  Banco  da  Bahia,  capital  12,000,000  milreis;  Banco  Mer- 
cantile, capital  8,000,000  milreis;  Caixa  Economica,  capital  4,000,000 
milreis ;  Marinho  &  Co. ,  a  private  bank.     The  English  banks  are  the  London 
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and  Brazilian  Bank  (limited)  and  the  English  Bank  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
head  offices  of  these  are  in  London.  The  Brazilian  banks  have  paid  divi- 
dends varying  from  6  to  9  per  cent.     The  English  banks  pay  larger  dividends. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  work,  in  this  conn^tion,  of  Senhor  Archi- 
mimo  Soledade : 

School  districts  in  the  state  of  Bahia, 


Districts. 


Ptopula- 


Number 

of  school 

age. 


Number 
enroUed. 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


Number  of  schools. 


Male.     Female.  Mixed.     Total 


QtyofBahia 

Cachodra 

Santo  Amaro 

Fetra  de  Sanu  Anna 

Alagoinhas „... 

Rio  de  Contas 

Nazareth.. 

Carinhanha 

Campo  Latgo... 

ItapicuriL 

Laoras  Diamantinai ^. 

Inhambupe.. ..„ 

Monte  Santo 

Caetit« 

Bitjo  Gnnde » « 

Codde 

Villanova  da  Rainha 

fbaaeiro 

Machaubas.. 

RiodeS.  Francisco 

Abiantes ^ 

Arda 

Valen^u. 

TapeTo4. 

Ilh&M 

CamamA 

Camavieras ....„ 

Alcoba^a ^ 

Caravellas 

Pureficacao........ 

Camisao 

Geremobao 

Marac&s ...»» 

Monte  Alto 

Victoria 

Santo  Antonio  da  Bafnu.» 

Jacobina .»... 

Urubfi ^ ., 

Chique-Chique 


s6a,o6s 
156,48a 

68,687 
58,006 
68,74a 
62,399 
58,654 
46,619 
46,619 
50,657 
38.366 
a8,i85 
34,604 
ai,z6t 
94,93« 
35;  36s 
33,894 
47,509 
19,70a 
38,x88 
36,188 

95,143 
14,6x1 
19*765 
•8,483 
xa,i7i 
8,647 
xa,976 

49.839 
49>45a 
44,343 
«4,369 
35,449 
a6,975 
5a,993 
36,065 
98,070 
40#578 


95,606 
94,567 
>5.436 
to,  8x9 
9,xxo 
xo,799 

9.859 
9#967 
7.879 
7,839 
8.003 
6,083 
3»954 
4,43» 
3»392 
3,9«4 
5,55> 
5.153 
7,458 
5,oox 
4,495 
5.6BX 

9.947 
3,999 

3,K>3 
4,47» 
x,oxo 

«.357 
9,037 
7,893 
7,763 
6,961 
3,795 
3.995 
4,935 
8,3x4 
5,669 
4.406 
6,370 


3,3*4 

x,x87 

',309 

x,<H5 

695 

397 

1,449 

917 

99X 

377 
904 
405 
395 
53« 

X39 
3X8 
38X 
305 
X08 
X59 
381 
393 
459 
456 

99 
438 
9x9 
955 
948 

90 

339 
"53 
87 

X97 
X90 

"5 

676 


9,3IO 

x,4ox 

873 

697 

464 

99X 
963 

»4i 
X59 

941 
X45 
97X 
969 
35» 
89 
930 
946 

9XX 

9x 

X09 
990 
949 
309 

3x0 

6x 
999 

»43 
X57 
«43 

6x 
996 
xoa 

53 
.  83 

76 

7X 
469 

MX 

>44 


TotaL.. 


«. 769, 959 


977, 88x 


X9,«35 


369 


7X 
63 
46 
26 

3Z 

31 

57 


»7 
13 


16 


9 
»4 
'9 

8 


17 
15 

4 
10 

X5 

9 

XX 

7 
9 
5 
7 

X3 
7 

16 


80 


693 


The  above  table  gives  information  of  such  a  character  as  can  not  fail  to 
be  of  interest  as  bearing  upon  the  public  instruction  of  this  state.  When 
Dr.  Momoel  Victoriano  Pereira  was  governor  of  this  state  the  information 
given  in  the  table  was  obtained  by  Senhor  Soledade,  at  the  instance  of  Dr. 
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Pereira,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  inaugurate  a  reform  in  the  school 
system  throughout  the  entire  state — a  thing  which  no  one  who  will  read 
this  table  will  attempt  to  say  is  an  unnecessary  thing.  He  thoroughly  real- 
ized the  necessity  of  urgent  reform  in  this  respect.  He  thought  that  one 
of  the  first  things,  one  of  the  most  essential  things,  for  the  state  to  do  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  state.  Accordingly,  rules  and 
regulations  were  drawn  up  relating  to  public  instruction,  and  a  recommenda- 
tion was  made  by  His  Excellency  that  the  sum  of  5,500,000  milreis  be 
expended  for  the  ensuing  year  in  the  building  of  suitable  school-houses,  the 
employment  of  qualified  teachers,  and  the  enlarging  of  the  two  normal 
schools  already  established  in  this  city.  But  he  was  forced  to  resign  before 
carrying  out  his  much-cherished  reform.  Within  two  weeks,  however,  the 
present  governor,  da  Fonseca,  has  taken  up  the  work  that  ex-Governor 
Pereira  laid  aside  on  his  retirement  from  office. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  will  be  pushed  with  the  same  zeal  that 
characterized  Governor  Pereira.  All  of  these  districts,  or  rather  each  one, 
comprises  several  towns  and  covers  a  considerable  area,  the  area  covered 
by  the  city  of  Bahia  being  much  less  than  any  of  the  others.  Yet  in  the 
city  of  Bahki  there  are  but  two  buildings  put  up  especially  as  school  build- 
ings. Of  the  other  schools  in  the  city  the  buildings,  or  rather  a  room  or 
two  in  public  or  private  buildings  are  employed  or  occupied  as  schools  any- 
where in  the  city  where  it  is  found  convenient  or  where  such  rooms  can  be 
procured.  Each  normal  school  (one  for  males  the  other  for  females)  has. a 
four  years*  course,  with  the  following  studies  marked  out: 

First  year. — Portuguese  grammar,  theory  and  practice  of  penmanship, 
French,  Latin,  arithmetic,  drawing,  geography,  methods,  music,  voice  cult- 
ure, lectures,  ornamental  work  for  ladies,  manual  work  or  experience  for 
young  men. 

Second  year. — Philosophy  of  grammar  applied  to  the  Portuguese  language, 
French  conversation  and  translation,  methods,  moral  philosophy,  calisthen- 
ics, drawing,  universal  history,  algebra,  meteorology,  psychology,  sociology, 
political  economy,  practice  of  methods,  music,  voice  culture,  Latin,  orna- 
mental work  for  ladies,  and  manual  exercise  for  men. 

Third  year. — Portuguese  literature,  Latin,  geometry,  trigonometry,  map 
drawing,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  intellectual  philosophy,  ph3^ics, 
logic,  constitutional  law,  practice  of  methods,  music,  voice  culture,  orna- 
mental work  for  ladies,  and  manual  exercise  for  the  young  men. 

Fourth  year, — ^Theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  study  of  designs,  hygiene, 
correspondence  (different  kinds  of,  style,  and  character),  map  drawing,  history 
of  Brazil,  natural  history,  physiology  and  anatomy,  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
practice  of  methods,  music,  singing,  drawing,  calisthenics,  gymnastics,  orna- 
mental work  for  ladies,  and  manual  exercise  for  men. 

There  is  also  in  this  city  an  institution  known  as  the  Academy  of  Arts, 
in  which  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  music  are  taught ;  another 
institution,  also,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lyceum  of  Art  and  Practice, 
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in  which  arc  taught,  both  day  and  evening,  any  branch  or  branches  one  may 
desire  to  study.  There  is  no  prescribed  course ;  no  prescribed  time.  A 
person  may  study  whatever  he  wishes,  from  the  A,  B,  C  upwards.  Thei-e  is 
also  an  agricultural  school  at  Santo  Amaro,  on  the  Paragua<;u  River,  about 
36  miles  from  this  city.  It  is  said  to  be  a  good  institution  to  learn  the  theory, 
but  lacks  the  proper  facilities  for  the  practice  required  in  this  branch.  In 
addition  to  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  numbering  71,  yet  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  only  3,314  out  of  25,606  of  school  age,  there  are  28  private 
schools,  with,  perhaps,  an  average  attendance  of  40  pupils. 

One  of  the  largest  medical  colleges  in  the  country  is  abo  located  in  this 
city.  Of  the  number  who  have  graduated  from  the  institution  some  200  are 
pnuiticing  medicine  in  this  city,  not  including  college  professors  or  retired 
physicians. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  apparent  advantages  for  schools  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  of  the  state,  the  following  is,  perhaps,  a  fair  sample  of  the 
illiterates  (those  unable  to  read  and  write)  in  the  different  towns  of  the  state, 
not  indnding  the  city  of  Bahia,  in  which,  it  is  said,  a  larger  percentage  can 
read  and  write  than  in  interior  towns :  According  to  a  census  taken  by  the 
secretary  of  the  municipal  council  of  the  town  of  Feira  de  Santa  Anna,  in 
the  district  of  the  same  name,  in  this  state,  the  population  numbers  4,454. 
Of  these,  4,389  are  Brazilians;  Portuguese,  19;  Africans,  23;  French,  3; 
Germans,  3;  Italians,  5  ;  and  North  Americans,  i.  There  are  1,835  niales 
and  2,619  females.  The  unmarried  are  3,606;  married,  636;  widows,  215. 
Of  the  whole  number/^  2,797  have  some  occupation  or  profession  and  1,657 
are  unemployed.  Of  the  entire  population  of  4,454  but  1,578  know  how 
to  read  and  write. 

UGHT-HOUSES. 

The  light-houses  in  the  state  are  four  in  number.  The  one  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  bay,  called  the  "Pharol  da  Barra,"  or  light-house  of  Santa 
Antonio  da  Barra,  is  the  most  important.  The  old  light,  as  written  in  a  dis- 
patch some  time  since,  has  been  removed,  and  a  new  light,  with  new  appa- 
ratus, put  up  by  F.  Barbier  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  at  a  cost  of  120,000  francs — 
the  same  character  of  light  and  apparatus  as  ig  said  to  have  taken  the  first 
prize  at  the  recent  Paris  exposition.  It  is  a  flash  light,  consisting  of  one  red 
and  two  white  flashes  occurring  at  intervals  of  ten  seconds ;  light,  104  candle- 
power,  visible  at  a  distance  of  28  miles.  There  are  consumed  every  hour  2,300 
grams  of  the  oil,  which  is  a  mineral  oil.  Latitude  of  this  light,  13°  o'  11"; 
and  longitude,  meridian  of  Rio  de  Janiero,  is  4°  35'  10". 

Morro  de  San  Paulo  is  a  white  light  in  latitude  13°  21'  40",  and  longitude 
4®  12'  18";  Itapoan,  white  light  in  latitude  12°  17'  30"  and  longitude  4® 
46'  30";  Abrolhos,  white  light  in  latitude  17°  57' 31"  and  longitude 4**  2' 5". 

NAVIGATION   AT   BAHIA. 

Steam-ship  lines. — ^The  table  herewith  following  shows  that  the  number 
of  American  steam-ships  that  entered  this  port  and  departed  from  it  in  1889 
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was  7  more  than  in  1886.  Still,  the  number  of  steamers  on  the  line  may 
not  have  increased — simply  made  more  tripA,  it  may  be.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  7  in  fovor  of  1889.  During  this  time,  it  may  be  observed,  the  Ger- 
mans increased  their  number  by  18,  the  British  made  a  gain  of  28,  the 
French  added  25  to  their  number,  the  Austrians  went  from  7  to  15,  while 
the  Brazilian  has  had  an  increase  of  26. 

The  foreign  lines  of  steamers  touching  at  this  port  are  as  follows :  Royal 
Mail  Steam-packet  Company,  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Ham- 
burg-SUdamerikanische  Dampsfschifffahrts  Gesellschaft,  Soci^t^  G^n^rale  de 
Transportes  Maritimes,  Lamport  &  Holt's  line,  Messageries  M^itimes,  Char- 
geurs  R6unis,  Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  Navigazione  Italo  Braziliana,  the  Hammonie  line,  and  a 
Portuguese  line. 

The  Brazilian  steamers  run  coastwise  and  are :  Lloyd's  Brazileiro,  Com- 
pania  Bahiana,  Navigation  Company,  Pernambucana  Navigation  Company, 
and  Compania  Norte  Sul. 

Coal  for  steam-ships, — ^The  coal  imported  from  England   to  supply  the 
steamers  that  coal  here  is  as  follows :  In  1886,  54,924  tons  valued  at  ;^i 55,- 
340;  in  1887,  49,303 tons  valued  at  ;^9 1,211;  in  1888,49,82410x18  valued, 
at  ;^93,42o;  and  in  1889,  66,972' tons  valued  at  ;^i72,4S3. 

The  gas  and  the  railway  company  import  their  own  coal.  All  imported 
is  supposed  to  come  in  free  'of  duty,  but  still  it  pays  what  is  called  an  ''  ex- 
pediente" — a  tax  varying  from  6//.  to  iJ^j.  per  ton. 

Table  shewing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  ofBahia 

for  the  years  1886^ 8g, 


1886. 

.tt7. 

Flu- 

Steam. 

Safl. 

Steam. 

Sail. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Ainencftii  «««••*«• .....•••.••••...•«...•. 

23 

7 

X98 

7a 

44,749 

6,099 

8x3,307 

144,560 
17,025 

8 

6,204 

3* 

8 
X18 
96 

6 

62,253 
10,504 
z8s,oi8 
X9«,904 
5,963 

5 

«9 
8 

4,3*8 

British 

BiuzUiM 

Belgian 

Danish.^...... 

lOZ 

»3 

35,846 
»,449 

32,178 

a.3»6 

8 
7 

so 

7 
93 

z 

»,39X 

1,109 

3»743 

a,oz7 

32,816 

186 

5 

6 

X 

7 

944 
1,356 

Dutch 

French «.. 

German.. 

Italian « 

79 
Z06 

• 

174,5x6 

z8z,886 

2,916 

96 
1x8 

186,167 
X73.X99 

272 
1,767 

Spv»l«h «.. 

70 

1 

29,819 
•37 
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Table  showing  tfu  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  0/  Bahia 
for  the  years  i886-^8g — CoDtinued. 


CHEERING  OUTLOOK. 

• 

The  financial  outlook  for  Brazil  is  much  brighter  now  than  at  this  time  last 
year.  The  prospect  for  a  fair  sugar  crop  in  this  state  is  good,  while  in  the 
state  of  Sergipe,  in  this  consular  district,  the  yield  will  be  about  (estimated) 
8,000,000  kilograms.  Tobacco,  the  principal  product  exported,  is  said  to 
be  a  very  good  crop. 

If  all  goes  well  politically  and  the  Government  becomes  stable,  fixed, 
permanent  after  the  elections  so  soon  to  take  place,  and  on  the  result  of 
which  so  much  depends ;  if  selfish  interest  shall  be  laid  aside,  and  wisdom 
shall  prevail  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  and  the  General  Government ;  and  if 
the  agricultural  interests  are  cared  for,  built  up,  and  extended  as  of  prime 
necessity,  Brazil  has  a  bright  and  prosperous  future. 

DAVID  N.  BURKE, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bahia^  August  27,  i8go. 


BAVARIAN-NEW  YORK  GLASS  TRUST. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERaAL  AGENT  DUNLAP,  OF  FVRTH. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  some  time  during  the  early  months  of  the 
year  agreements  were  entered  into  by  the  manufacturers  of  plate-glass  (said 
manufacturers  being  mostly  located  in  Bohemia,  Austria,  and  Bavaria,  Ger- 
many), the  polishers  and  finishers  of  such  glass  (a  large  proportion  of  whom 
are  located  at  Fiirth  or  in  its  near  vicinity),  and  the  importers  of  such  glass 
in  the  United  States  (most,  if  not  all,  of  whom  are  located  in  the  city  of 
New  York),  whereby  the  first-named  parties  agreed  not  to  sell  raw  or  un- 
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finished  glass  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  mirrors  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons not  a  member  of  the  pool  at  Furth.  To  this  agreement  all,  or  essentially 
all,  of  the  manufacturers  of  glass  used  in  that  particular  branch  of  manufact- 
ure assented,  with  penalties  to  be  paid  if  such  agreement  was  violated. 

On  the  part  of  the  finishers,  grinders,  and  polishers  of  such  glass  it  was 
agreed,  with  the  exceptions  noted  hereafter,  that  they  would  not  buy  raw 
material  elsewhere  or  encourage  the  building  or  operation  of  additional 
glass-works ;  that  they  would  not  enlarge  their  present  capacity  for  manu- 
facturing; and  that  they  would  not  sell  any  of  their  finished  product  to  any 
one  outside  of  the  pool  in  New  York.  To  this  agreement,  made  in  writing, 
all  the  manufacturers  at  Fiirth  and  its  vicinity  subscribed  except  two,  who 
reserved  the  right  to  sell  to  any  one  in  the  United  States,  which,  as  they 
were  small  manufacturers,  was  agreed  to,  they  having  promised  not  to  en- 
large their  works  in  any  event. 

On  the  part  of  the  importing  companies  in  New  York,  of  whom  there 
were  quite  a  number,  it  was  agreed  to  all  go  out  of  business  and  to  form  a 
joint-stock  company  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in  such  goods  as  are  manu- 
factured by  the  pool  here,  and  such  organization  was  formed  and  is  now 
known  as  the  German  Looking-glass  Plate  Company,  of  New  York.  To  this 
company  nearly  all  the  glass  used  for  mirrors  is  sent  from  here;  the  prices 
of  the  same,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  shippers,  being  determined  here,  or 
the  goods  actually  sold,  though  this  admits  of  a  doubt.  The  first  shipment 
of  glass  from  here  was  made  to  this  firm  on  the^st  day  of  July,  1890,  and 
has  amounted  to  about  175,000  marks  per  week  since. 

The  result  of  this  combination  has  been,  as  the  manufactiu'ers  here  say, 
to  enable  them  to  obtain  better  and  more  regular  prices  for  their  goods,  to 
do  away  with  ruinous  competition  in  the  United  States,  and  to  compel  the 
consumers  of  glass  to  purchase  of  the  company  before  mentioned  and  at 
enhanced  prices.  That  such  a  combination  is  advantageous  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  glass,  to  the  finisher,  silverer,  and  polisher,  and  to  the  importer, 
is  obvious;  but  that  it  is  advantageous  to  the  manufacturer  or  consumer  in 
the  United  States  admits  of  question. 

HIRAM  J.  DUNLAP, 

Commercial  Agent. 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Furth,  September  7j,  1890. 


THE   NEW   FRENCH    DUTY  ON   MAIZE. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  REID.  OF  PARIS. 

In  reply  to  the  Department  instruction  of  August  i,  requesting,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Baltimore  Corn  and  Flour  Exchange,  a  copy  of  the  new  law 
relative  to  the  French  duty  on  maize,  and  adding  that  the  Department  would 
be  glad  to  receive  several  copies  of  the  same,  I  send  herewith  four  numbers 
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of  the  Journal  Official  of  July  9,  containing,  on  page  3465,  the  text  of  the 
law  in  question. 

WHITELAW  REID, 

Mtnisier, 
United  States  Legation, 

Paris f  August  ij,  1890. 


The  Law. 

[Indosure  in  Minister  Reid's  report. — ^Translated  in  the  Department.] 
A  LAW  RELATIVE  TO  THE  DUTIES  TO  BE  LEVIED  ON  INDIAN  CORN  AND  RICE. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  have  enacted,  and  the  President  of  the  Republic 
promulgates,  the  following  law : 

Article  i.  After  the  promulgation  of  this  law  Table  A,  import  tariff,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  general  tariff  adopted  by  the  laws  of  May  7,  1881,  and  March  28, 1885,  shall  be  thos 
modiSed  as  regards  Indian  com,  rice,  daris,  and  millet. 


Afticks. 


Units  on 
which  duties 
re  com- 
puted. 


Duties  on  * 


Articles  of 
European 
origm.f 


Articles  of 

non-Eu'o- 

pean  origin  4 


Indian  com : 

Unground 

In  meal 

Rice: 

In  the  straw ^ 

Broken 

Whole,  in  flour,  or  semtmU.. 
Daris  and  millet : 

Unground 

Ground 


KiUgramu. 
100 
zoo 

100 
xoo 
xco 

100 
xoo 


Francs. 
3.00 
5.00 

3.00 
6.00 
8.00 

3.00 
4.50 


Francs. 

6.60 
8.60 

6  60 
9.60 
11.60 

6.00 
8.10 


*  D^imes  and  4  per  cent,  mcluded. 

t  Imported  from  non-European  countries. 

{Imported  fix>m  the  centrepftts  of  Europe. 

Art.  2.  Indian  corn,  rice,  and  hard  grain  used  for  the  manufacture  of  starch,  in  oblong 
pieces  and  in  lumps,  shall  be  exempt  from  duty. 


TOBACCO   IN    EGYPT. 

REPORT  BY  ACTING  CONSUI^GBNBRAL  GRANT,  OF  CAIRO. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  translations  of  three  khedivial  de- 
crees,* all  dated  June  25,  1890.  The  first  raises  the  import  duty  on  foreign 
tobacco  from  17  piasters  to  20  piasters  per  kilogram,  or  from  about  31.3  cents 
to  45  cents  per  poimd ;  the  second  raises  from  10  piasters  to  20  piasters  per  kilo- 
gram, or  from  22j^  cents  to  45  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  on  other  than  Per- 
sian tombac  and  constitutes  a  Government  monopoly  for  the  importation  of 

*Not  considered  necessary  to  publish. 
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all  tombacs ;  and  the  third  prohibits  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  tombac 
throughout  Egypt. 

Previous  to  the  issue  of  this  last  decree  the  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco  in  Egypt  had  been  limited  by  the  Government,  first  to  3,000 
acres  and  afterwards  to  1,500  acres.  The  prohibition  will  therefore  affect 
a  very  smdl  fraction  of  the  total  cultivated  area  of  Egypt,  which  is  5,200,000 
acres. 

Of  late  years  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Egypt  has  been  entirely  mo- 
nopolized by  a  small  number  of  dealers,  who,  by  means  of  rents  barely  equal 
to  the  taxes,  had  the  lands  worked  to  the  very  last  degree,  in  order  to  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  i:ate  of  taxation,  and  who  realized  enormous  profit  by  mixing 
the  inferior  product  of  the  country  with  foreign  tobacco. 

Under  the  old  regime  it  was  not  always  easy  to  control  the  cultivation 
within  the  prescribed  limits,  and  it  is  thought  that  by  this  new  legislation  a 
better  control  can  be  had  over  secret  plantations,  which  were  made  formerly 
on  a  large  scale,  especially  as  the  sheiks  of  the  villages  are  now  made  partly 
responsible  for  infringement  of  the  law  in  their  districts.  The  chief  object? 
however,  of  this  legislation  is  the  increase  of  revenue,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
devote  the  increase  thus  obtained  to  the  reduction  of  taxation  among  the 
agricultural  population. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  to  merchants  that  from  July  i  there  would 
be  an  increase  of  duty  on  tobacco,  they  immediately  began  importing  on  a 
large  scale,  doing  their  best  to  get  as  much  as  possible  through  the  custom- 
house before  the  going  into  effect  of  the  new  law.  It  is  stated  that  over 
12,500,000  were  advanced  to  tobacco  dealers  to  enable  them  to  withdraw 
their  stocks  of  tobacco  from  the  customs  stores  at  the  old  rate  of  duty. 
With  commission,  warehousing  charges,  insurance,  interest,  etc.,  the  charges 
on  the  advances  made  runs  from  22  to  27  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  stock  of  tobacco  now  in  the  country 
is  sufficient  for  consumption  up  to  the  latter  part  of  next  year,  so  that  it  will 
not  be  until  1892  that  the  Government  will  derive  any  appreciable  benefit 
from  the  increase  of  the  duty.  Nevertheless,  the  amount  received  at  the 
custom-house  in  payment  of  duty  on  tobacco  during  the  month  of  June  was 
about  12,383,651,  and  there  remained  in  the  customs  stores  on  June  30 
about  7,680,952  pounds  of  tobacco,  the  duty  on  which  (^2,545,827)  was  to 
be  regulated  at  the  old  rate  in  July,  thus  swelling  the  total  receipts  for  June 
to  ^4,929,776,  which  sum  the  Government  can  make  use  of  at  will.  The 
inclosed  table  shows  these  receipts  in  detail. 

As  the  tobacco  now  being  consumed  was  entered  at  the  old  rate  of  duty, 
merchants  can  still  afford  to  sell  at  their  old  prices,  and  it  appears  that  there 
has  not  yet  been  a  general  rise.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  an  increase  is 
unavoidable. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  keep  the  Department  informed  of  any  changes  in  the 
price  of  tobacco,  in  order  that  collectors  of  customs  in  the  United  States 
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maybe  notified.     The  greater  part  of  the  cigarettes  exported  irom  here  to 
the  United  States  go  to  New  York. 

TaUe  sAcwmg  duty  collected  on  tobacco^  tombac^  and  cigars  at  the  different  ports  in  Egypt 
during  the  month  ofjune^  i8go. 


Description. 

Alejomdria. 

Port  Said. 

Sues. 

Damietta. 

Total. 

Duties  re- 
ceived on 
goods  in  de- 
posit for  the 
Regie. 

Tobacco: 
Turkbh- 

With  rqfHck*^. 
Without  rafiick. 

Greek  and  fineigii 

Do 

$x  .333,203. 67 

3,008.85 

856,938.01 

156,3x3.67 

•,485.63 
3.78 

3*083. JX 

86.8s 

x.3".58 

4,607.38 

.77 

54.78 

140,775.80 

3»5.7o 

3, '38.85 

3,9M.M 

|t,305.64 

$23,603,93 

$x,397,889.o3 

a,3a4.55 

860,076.86 

x6o,334.89 

•,485.63 

3.78 

31,673.83 

3,083.  XX 

86.85 
1,3x3.58 

4,607.38 
.77 

54.78 

#101,984.59 
747. 18 

Tombac: 

Peniao 

In  trantit 

31,673.83 



Hoummy 

Chewing    tobacco  and 
muff,.. 



Ogara: 

Category  I 

Category  II.... 

Oif^^?ry  ni 

In  tr>i#<t... .............. 

Tobacco  sold 

.......•...«.••... 

...MM.... ....... 

. ....»*.••..•».. 

Total « 

Portion    coining  to  the 
GoTcrament  on  duties 
encashed  in  Egypt  for 
aoconot  of  tl&e  Regie..„ 

a, 359, 095  98 
X9,826.58 

48,x5a.57 

33,978.46 

33,603.93 

•,363,830.93 
19,836.58 

103,731.77 

" 

..     M... 

Grand  total 

3,378,933.56 

48.15a.  57 
7.77 

33,978.46 

33,603.93 

a,  383, 657- 5« 
7-77 

Re-imbuxsement  of  du- 

Net  duties 

3,339,933.56 

48,144.80 

33,978.46 

33,603.93 

•,383.649.74 

NoTS.— Besides  the  amount  shown  in  this  table,  the  sum  of  $2,545,836.80  was  encashed  <m  7,680,953  pounds 
of  tobacco  in  customs  stores,  to  be  regulated  in  July. 

*  A  certificate  from  the  Turkish  authorities  to  exporters  against  payment  of  z  piaster  per  kilogram,  on  pre- 
sentation of  which  impoiters  in  Egypt  pay  3  piastets  per  kilogram  less  duty. 


Comparative  table  of  the  revenues  of  the  custom-house  for  the  month  of  June  for  the  years 

i88j-*go,  inclusive. 


Description. 


X883. 


X884. 


X885. 


x886. 


Importation.. 
Exportation.. 
Various 


Total 

Tobacco,  tombac,  dgars.. 


Grand  total.. 


$184,878.49 

30,395.54 
XX, 064. 48 


1x41,536.83 
31,048.54 

XO,X3X.35 


$207,438.77 
30, 183.  41 
",830.73 


336,338.51 

4X,4o8.86 


x83, 706. 63 
61,476. 5X 


a49,44i-9i 
60,753.03 


367,647.37 


•44,«83.X3 


3x0,193.93 


$165,560.93 
32,733.88 
13,690.09 


•00,983.89 

I03,  343.  36 


303,336.35 
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Comparative  table  ofihe  revenues  of  the  custom-house,  etc. — Continaed. 


Description. 

1887. 

x888. 

1889. 

.890. 

Exportation  .„ 

^179,408.59 
26,919.33 
10,037. 8a 

|x87,x28.49 
3x,6o6.6a 
xa,788.74 

|x66,»x,o5 
x9,3o6.o6 
X3,302.8x 

•6,497-60 
«6,43«-39 

Various 

Total ^ ! 

Tobacco,  tombac,  cigars 

216,355.74 
70,985.2a 

23»,523  7« 
X5X,647.78 

«99,499-9« 
X73,43«.«3 

•05,0x3.  X5 
•»^3,649-77 

Grand  total..... ^„ 

287,340.96 

383.x  71. 56 

37a,93x.x5 

a.$88.6da.92 

TcUfle  shouting  the  revenues  of  the  custom-house  for  the  first  six  mouths  0/ the  years  iSSj-^gOy 

inclusive. 


Description. 

x88j. 

X884. 

x88s. 

isai 

Importation... 

Various... , 

^1,361,839.39 

327,033- 05 

72,7«3-46 

^1,041,830.  XX 
3ii,ia9.84 
66,348.76 

>'.353.583.a4 
355,243.86 

78.503.39 

#x,x64.3aS.5c> 

96o,*^9.04 

89.263.16 

Tobacco,  tombac,  cigars 

1,761,585.80 
285,9<M.5' 

x.5X9,ao8.7X 
4x8,  X 14. 49 

X, 787, 329. 49 
4x2.250.38 

x,5«3.8^.7o 
755,893. »2 

Grand  total » 

2,047. 490. 3« 

x»«37.3a3.20 

•#X99,579.87 

2,069, 7».  8* 

Description. 

X887. 

z888. 

.889. 

•    .890. 

Importation „ 

Exportation... 

#i.a4i,33a.89 
259,xx3.34 
74, '85.77 

^1,8x6,596.39 

269.203.64 

76,472.49 

^t/)oo,885.9a 
•83,284.9X 
84.590.25 

#x.x47. 478.33 
«59»x».45 
93.99.^ 

Various 

Total... 

1,574,63x00 
743.275.49 

1,563,373. 5a 
807,550.45 

1.368. 76X.08 
x,049, 834.94 

X.  500, 577.24 

fobacco,  tombac,  cigars 

3.532,681.04 

Giand  totals « 

2,3«7.9o6.49 

2,369.822.97 

•,4x8,586.0a 

5,<^.»58.a8 

LOUIS  B.  GRANT, 

Acting  Qmsui' General. 
United  States  Agency  and  Consulate-General, 

Cairo f  August  j^  i8go. 


SILK  CULTURE   IN   CHINA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  FOWLER,  OF  NINGPO. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  gather,  this  will  be  a  good  season  for  silk ;  but  the 
quantity  expected  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  The  total  exported 
from  this  consular  district  for  the  year  1889  is  as  follows,  in  piculs  of  133^^ 
pounds:  Refuse,  17.81 ;  piece-goods,  208.75;  embroidery,  i.oi;  totiJ  value 
in  taels,*  175,915.  This  shows  only  what  has  been  exported  through  the 
customs  imder  foreign  superintendence,  and  is  but  a  very  small  portion  of 

*  X  HaOcwan  tad  ■■  |x.x5. 
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what  was  produced  in  the  year.  The  local  consumption  is  very  large,  and  a 
quantity  is,  no  doubt,  sent  to  the  neighboring  provinces  overland  or  by  canal. 

The  eggs  of  the  silk-worm  from  the  last  season  have  all  been  hatched, 
and,  on  further  investigation,  1  find  that  the  silk  for  this  season  has  been 
partly  reeled,  and  at  some  places  the  eggs  for  the  next  season  have  been  laid. 
I  would  have  sent  the  Department  some  of  the  new  eggs,  but  was  told  they 
would  be  hatched  on  the  way  and  consequently  become  useless  long  before 
they  would  reach  the  Department. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  silk-worms  in  the  consular  district,  viz,  the  com- 
mon, the  horned,  and  the  striped,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  makes  the  best 
silk.     These  all  live  on  mulberry  leaves. 

There  is  a  worm  which  lives  exclusively  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak.  This 
comes  from  New-Chwang.  This  worm  is  much  larger  and  apparently 
harder  to  rear  than  the  ordinary  kind.  It  is  quite  green  in  color.  The 
moth  of  this  worm  is  of  a  deep  yellow,  and  measures  4  inches  across  when 
the  wings  are  spread  out.  On  each  wing  are  two  or  three  transparent  spots 
called  eyes. 

The  natural  life  of  an  ordinary  silk-worm,  /.  ^.,  from  the  time  it  is  hatched 
to  the  death  of  the  moth,  is  said  to  be  forty-five  to  fifty  days,  about  five  of 
which  are  spent  in  spinning,  ten  in  a  chrysalis  state  inside  the  cocoon,  and 
the  rest  df  the  time  in  a  caterpillar  state.  When  first  hatched  the  worm  is 
black  and  just  visible,  and  when  it  is  ready  to  spin  it  becomes  about  2 
inches  long.  While  in  a  caterpillar  state  it  has  what  are  called  here  four 
sleeps,  about  five  days  apart  and  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours  duration  each. 
During  each  of  these  sleeps  the  worm  molts. 

The  silk-worm  spins  on  a  whisk  of  straw  from  18  to  24  inches  high.  The 
whisk  is  made  by  taking  a  handful  of  straw  and  tying  it  a  little  above  the 
middle  and  spreading  the  two  ends  until  it  is  able  to  stand  upright.  The 
worm  is  put  on  this,  and  it  crawls  about  until  it  finds  a  convenient  place, 
when  it  begins  spinning  by  hanging  silk  to  the  straw  and  then  winding  itself 
roimd,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  worm  is  hidden  from  sight.  In  about 
five  days  the  cocoon  is  completed.  After  this  the  reeling  takes  place ;  that 
is,  it  must  be  done  within  a  week  after  the  cocoons  are  completed,  otherwise 
the  chrysalis,  becoming  the  moth,  will  eat  its  way  through  the  cocoon,  after 
which  it  is  useless  for  reeling. 

The  process  of  reeling  appears  to  be  very  simple,  indeed.  All  utensils 
used  consist  of  an  earthen  furnace,  over  which  is  put  an  iron  pan,  and  a  bam- 
boo wheel  3  feet  in  diameter,  worked  with  a  crank.  This  wheel  has  no 
felly,  and  the  exterior  ends  of  the  spokes  are  connected  with  thread  or  cot- 
ton twine.  The  spokes  are  set  in  twos  into  the  nave  or  hub  of  the  wheel  in 
such  a  way  as  to  form  the  letter  V,  and,  therefore,  instead  of  the  felly,  the 
cord  connection  passes  from  spoke  to  spoke,  forming  a  regular  zigzag. 
The  cocoons  are  placed  in  the  pan  of  water,  under  which  a  slow  fire  is  kept; 
a  stick  is  then  used  to  stir  the  cocoons  until  the  desired  number  of  fibers  (or 
ends  of  the  silk)  have  adhered  to  it,  then  these  are  removed  and  passed 
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through  the  hole  of  a  cast  attached  to  the  furnace,  and  then  fixed  on  to  the 
wheel.  The  wheel  is  now  set  in  motion  and  the  reeling  actually  begins.  It 
is  said  that  an  expert  can  reel  off  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  silk  in  a  day. 
There  are  no  great  silk  factories  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Ningpo  or  people  who  make  keeping  silk-worms  a  trade.  It  is  said  that  the 
best  silk  comes  from  Huchon,  where  nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  is 
engaged  in  this  industry.  Huchon  is  in  this  consular  district,  about  200 
miles  from  Ningpo. 

The  samples  I  send  under  separate  cover.* 

JOHN  FOWLER, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Ningpo^  Jufu  lOt  i8go. 


MERCANTILE   MARINE  OF   DENMARK. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  RYDER,  OF  COPENHAGEN. 

From  ^he  tabular  returns  lately  issued  from  the  statistical  department  it 
is  shown  that  the  Danish  mercantile  fleet  at  the  close  of  the  year  1889  con- 
sisted altogether  of  3,243  vessels  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  281,014  regis- 
ter tons,  of  which,  2,938  vessels  of  177,437  register  tons  belonged  to  the 
sailing  class  and  305  vessels  of  103,577  tons  to  the  steam  class,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  were  11,174  boats  of  or  below  4  register  tons  engaged 
in  fishing  or  other  pursuits.  The  changes  which  have  taken  place  during  the 
last  ten  years  in  these  classes  of  shipping  have  beeii  of  the  following  character. 


SaUing 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Steamen. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


TocaL 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


1880.. 
x88i.. 
x88a.. 
X883.. 
1884.. 
X885.. 
.1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
X889.. 


•,88x 

«.857 
•.854 
s,88x 
«,874 
a,«77 
a.889 
8,938 


«97»5o9 
i9x,983 
x86,x5a 
«8S.354 
x8x,79x 

»79.998 
«75.673 
«7»»"7 
x66,887 

X77»437 


aa6 
•39 
•5« 

•74 
980 

•79 
aSz 

•90 
3«>5 


$«»956 
6x,4a6 
70,706 
8i»<H« 
90,710 
89,807 
87,781 
89»9«5 
95,576 
xo3,577 


3,089 

3»<»83 
3,068 

3,  "5 
3,198 
3,i6x 
3»iS3 
3.158 
3,«79 
3,a43 


«49»465 
•53.409 
•56.858 
•66,396 
•79,901 
•69.805 
•63.454 
969,049 
969,463 
981,014 


The  total  mercantile  fleet  in  1889  is  thus  found  to  have  increased  64 
vessels  and  18,551  tons  as  compared  with  the  year  1888.  Looking  back, 
however,  to  the  period  of  ten  years,  the  tables  show  that  a  transition  has  been 
gradually  going  on  from  the  sailing  to  the  steam  cla.ss  of  vessels ;  and  that, 
whilst  the  tonnage  of  the  sailing  ships  since  1880  has  met  with  a  redtiction 

*  Samples  sent  to  tbe  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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of  20,000  tons,  the  tonnage  of  the  steam  class,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
doubled.  It  should  also  be  noticed,  with  respect  to  the  steamers,  that  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  a  steady  transition  has  been  taking  place  from  small  to 
larger  sized  vessels. 

This  change  from  the  sailing  to  steam  class  is  made  still  more  manifest 
through  the  statistical  returns  of  the  more  remote  period  of  1866,  in  which 
year  the  sailing  shipping  of  Denmark  consisted  of  2,711  vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  152,000  register  :ons;  that  is  to  say,  compared  with 
the  figures  contained  in  the  foregoing  table  for  the  year  1889,  having  met 
with  an  increase  of  227  vessels  and  of  2,500  register  tons  in  the  period  of 
twenty- four  years,  whilst  the  steam  fleet,  which  in  1866  was  found  to  consist 
of  65  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  6,379  register  tons  and  of  3,735  horse- 
power, at  the  close  of  last  year  had  been  brought  up  to  305  steamers  of  103,- 
577  register  tons  and  of  25,253  horse-power;  in  other  words,  the  steam  class 
having  been  increased  five-fold  in  numbers,  seven-fold  in  horse-power,  and 
by  no  less  than  seventeen-fold  in  tonnage.  Owing  to  the  great  advance 
which  took  place  in  the  rates  of  freight  during  1888,  a  very  much  larger 
amount  of  capital  was  invested  in  this  country  in  the  past  year  in  shipping, 
business  than  in  any  of  the  later  years.  The  collective  amount  spent  on  the 
construction  of  new  vessels  at  the  home  works,  as  well  as  the  purchase  of 
sail  and  steam  ships  in  foreign  countries,  was  as  follows : 


Year. 


Hooae-built. 


From  for- 
eign coun- 
tries. 


1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
z888.. 

1889.. 


Krontrt* 
1,813,000 
835,000 
1,667,000 
z, 599,000 
3, x88,ooo 


Kronrrs.  • 

527,000 

438,000 

664,000 

1,007,000 


*  z  kronerMa6.8oentt. 
Table  showing  the  nmmber  of  ships  lost  and  sold. 


Year. 


Lost  at  tea. 


Sold  to  for- 
eign coun- 
tries. 


1885. 
z886. 
1887. 


Krontrs, 

789,000 

71a, 000 

883,000 

X, 419,000 

z,  986, 000 


Kroturs. 
559»«» 
237,000 
174,000 
316,000 
319,000 


Thus  in  1889  ^^^  purchases  from  foreign  countries  were  of  4,000,000 
kroners  in  excess  of  the  sales  thereto,  whilst  the  cost  of  the  home-built  ves- 
sels was  of  3,200,000  kroners,  against  the  losses  of  2,000,000  kroners  sus- 
tained through  disasters  at  sea. 
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Turning  next  to  the  general  navigation  of  the  Kingdom,  together  with 
the  relative  positions  held  by  vessels  under  the  Danish  and  foreign  flags  in 
their  connection  with  the  foreign  trade  of  Denmark,  it  is  seen  that  in  1889 
there  entered  the  different  ports  of  the  Kingdom  25,500  vessels,  with  an  ag- 
gregate amount  of  storage  cargo  of  somewhat  over  2,000,000  tons,  two-thirds 
of  which  was  conveyed  by  steamers,  and  there  cleared  24,663  vessels,  with 
the  aggregate  amount  of  cargo  of  501,507  tons.  Taking  the  imports  and 
exports  each  by  themselves,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  tonnage  of  the  im- 
ported cargoes  conveyed  by  vessels  under  foreign  flags  during  the  last  five  years 
has  been  considerably  larger  than  that  which  was  brought  by  vessels  under 
the  Danish  flag,  but  that  in  the  export  trade  the  vessels  under  the  national 
flag  had  a  vast  superiority  over  the  foreign  flags,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
table: 


Year. 


Imports. 


Danish.     Foreign. 


Exports. 


Danish.      Foreign. 


X885. 
1886. 
1887. 


Percent. 
44.2 
45.3 
45- 3 
4«.4 
43.6 


Per  cent. 
55. 8 
54-7 
54-7 
58.6 

56.4 


Percent. 
69.3 
72.3 
71.4 
75.6 
75-4 


Per  cent. 
30.7 
27.7 
38.6 
26.4 
34.6 


It  is  mainly  in  the  imports  under  foreign  flags  from  England,  Russia,  and 
Germany  that  a  marked  increase  is  to  be  noted  in  1888  and  1889  ^  com- 
pared with  the  three  previous  years,  the  imports  under  foreign  flags  from  Great 
Britain  having  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  vessels  of  that  nation,  whilst 
the  imports  from  Russia  were  brought  under  British,  Russian,  and  Swedish 
flags  and  from  Germany  under  the  German  and  Swedish  flags.  The  coast- 
ing trade  of  the  Kingdom,  which  is  open  to  vessels  of  all  nations,  may  be 
said  to  be  exclusively  carried  on  under  the  national  flag,  barely  i  per  cent, 
of  the  trade  having  been  performed  by  vessels  under  foreign  flags. 
Number  of  ships  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Denmark  in  tJie  years  iSSj-Sg,  inclusive. 

ENTERED. 


Year. 


Danish. 


SaU. 


Number  of 
clearances. 


Register. 


Cargo. 


Steam. 


Number  of 
clearances. 


Roister. 


Caigo. 


1885. 
x886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 


5,836 
4,982 
S,5JO 

5,49* 
6,071 


Tons. 

325, 5«5 

279»685 

29»,54i 

292,152 

332,180 


Tons. 

285,578 

243,483 

252,574 

256,594 

280,275 


6,356 
6,176 
6,850 
6,576 
6,930 


Tons. 
i,329f<M9 
»,  328, 358 
»,457,59» 
1,457,447 
1,602,5x5 


Ton*. 
480,488 
458,023 
534,356 
546. 40« 
596,582 
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Number  of  ships  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Denmark,  ^/r.— Continued. 
ENTERED— CoDtinued. 


Year. 


Fordgn. 


Sail. 


Number  of 
clearances. 


Register. 


Cargo. 


Steam. 


Number  of 
dearances. 


Register. 


Cargo. 


1S86 

i887...„. 

1888 

1889. 


10,152 
7,«95 
8,035 
8,266 
8,4«8 


Tons. 
484,934 
397,501 
432. 7«7 
4x6,948 
435, 63a 


Tons. 

465,023 

375,540 

400,449 

399,246 

4*5,485 


3,227 
3,019 
3,669 
3,909 
4,o8x 


Tons. 

966, 22X 

922,955 
',077,467 

1,212,789 

1,258,967 


Tons. 
501,430 
4fo,357 
548,045 
730,166 
718.839 


CLEARED. 


Danish. 

Year. 

Sail. 

Steam. 

Number  of 
ckanmces. 

Cargo. 

Nimiberof 
deaxanoes. 

Register. 

Cargo. 

i88s«. « 

i886......». ^ 

1887 

1888 „ 

'889. ~ ^ 

5,x73 
4,658 
4,995 
5,224 
5,590 

Tons. 

308,449 
280,808 

294,419 
297,919 
317,817 

Tons. 
63,703 

69,437 
65,910 

67,463 
74,367 

6,046 

5,963 
6,652 
6,217 
6,614 

Tons. 
1,278,727 
1,3x8,084 
1,418,092 
1,408,533 
1,542,851 

Tons. 
241,929 
252,657 

265,754 
273,087 
305. 98X 

Foreign. 

Year. 

SaU. 

Steam. 

Number  of 
clearances; 

Register. 

Caxgo. 

Number  of 
cleannces. 

Register. 

Cargo. 

«88s « 

1886 

t887 

iS«8 „ 

'889« ™ 

xo,i7a 
7,269 
7»79« 
8,M7 
8,2X6 

Tons. 

486,725 

400.498 

4«9,3o6 

421,400 

427,393 

Tons. 
48,808 
40,785 

51,ZX2 

39,7*4 
38,733 

3,408 
3,240 
3,858 
4,047 
4,243 

Tons. 

997,155 

984,907 

1,103,271 

1,246,767 

1,285,041 

Tons. 
86.498 
82,567 
81,545 
82,306 
83,426 

HENRY  B. 


RYDER, 

Consul. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Copenhagen,  July  g,  i8po. 
No^  121 7. 
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THE   ROUEN  CONSULAR   DISTRICT. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WILLIAMS. 

The  cotton  spinners,  weavers,  and  other  manufacturers  and  forwarding 
merchants  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  during  the  past  year. 

AMERICAN   PETROLEUM  AND    KEROSENE. 

The  petroleum  trade  has  increased  and  Rouen  must  be  its  principal  center. 
It  has  been  successfully  brought  to  this  port  in  bulk  by  vessels  fitted  eq)e- 
cially  for  this  trade.  The  subject  of  duty  upon  petroleum  and  kerosene  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Rouen,  Douai, 
Roubaix,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk,  in  this  consular  district,  which  bodies  favor 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  rates  of  duty,  which  are  18  francs  per  100 
kilograms  (220.46  pounds)  upon  crude  petroleum  and  25  francs  upon  re- 
fined. These  cities  are  favored  with  extensive  refinery  works,  and  do  not, 
therefore,  admit  the  propriety  of  reducing  the  tariff  upon  refined  oils,  nor 
increasing  the  duty  upon  the  crude.  The  agricultural  interest  still  insists 
that  petroleum  interferes  with  lighting  France  with  colza.  The  quality  of 
the  refined  oil  is  much  inferior  to  the  American  standard  and  deters  many 
from  using  it,  as  its  odor  is  nauseous  and  power  of  illumination  inferior; 
still,  the  demand  for  kerosene  such  as  the  refineries  furnish  is  large  and  in- 
creasing. American  refined  petroleum  is  procurable  in 'Paris,  but  is  not  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  country.  The  impurity  of  the  kerosene  almost 
prohibits  its  use  in  cooking  and  heating,  and  the  high  rate  at  which  it  is  sold 
places  it  out  of  the  category  of  cheap  fuel.  The  imperfect  lamps  which, 
until  recently,  have  been  in  use  have  also  had  a  tendency  to  limit  its  use. 

IMITATING  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES. 

The  American  lamps  were  commonly  offered  on  the  market  before  the 
refineries  were  well  established,  and  when  these  had  a  firm  footing  the  patents 
on  lamps  had  expired  and  cheap  and  rough  imitations  of  these  lamps  were 
introduced.  The  duties  and  superior  workmanship  of  the  American  lamps 
render  them  costly,  and  it  requires  much  patience  and  argument  to  convince 
this  economical  people  of  their  greater  value. 

Agricultural  implements,  as  well  as  many  other  useful  American  inven- 
tions, are  more  and  more  displaced  by  rough  imitations  manufactured  here. 
Sewing-machines  hold  their  own,  but  are  mostly  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain,  and  are  entered  under  favored  tariff  treaties. 

AMERICAN  COTTON. 

The  efforts  which  have  been  spasmodically  made  by  cotton  dealers  in  the 
United  States  to  supply  this  market  directly  seem  about  to  be  realized.  I 
have  given  much  time  to  this  subject,  considering  that  the  cost  of  an  ad- 
ditional commission  and  handling  deterred  the  free  use  of  American  cotton 
and  offered  temptations  to  substitute  lower- priced  raw  material.     In  connec- 
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tioB  with  shipments  of  cotton,  phosphates  could  be  advantageously  sent  out 
as  ballast,  as  the  product  of  France  of  this  article  is  not  equal  to  the  demand 
and  they  are  admitted  free  of  duty. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF  THE  SEINE. 

The  improvements  of  the  Seine  are  gradual,  impeded  by  the  demands 
and  strains  upon  the  national  treasury  in  the  way  of  army  expenses  and 
the  subsidies  granted  by  the  Government  for  every  conceivable  object, 
and  to  which  the  French  people  are  so  accustomed  that  any  change  could 
only  be  brought  about  very  gradually.  The  most  recent  proposition  of  the 
assembly  called  the  "General  Council**  of  this  department  is  to  increase 
the  amount  to  be  advanced  by  the  interested  cities  and  departments. 

For  the  24,000,000  francs  which  are  already  offered  to  the  Government 
the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Havre  figures  in  round  numbers  for  12,000,000 
francs;  of  Rouen,  4,000,000  francs;  the  department,  5,000,000  francs;  the 
city  of  Havre,  2,000,000  francs ;.  the  city  of  Rouen,  1,000,000  francs.  It  is 
proposed  to  increase  the  proportion  of  Rouen  to  5,000,000  francs,  required  to 
complete  the  work  on  the  lower  Seine  and  Havre,  provided  that  the  other 
interests  equally  increase  their  proportion.  This  is  proposed  by  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  to  enable  him  to  present  the  measure  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  obtaining  their  consent  to  the  State  ap- 
propriation required  to  complete  this  work. 

ROUEN  HARBOR.         ^ 

The  completion  of  the  dry-dock  for  repairs  of  vessels  and  of  the  petro- 
leum basin,  the  extension  of  the  docks,  their  equipments,  and  the  railroad 
connections  offer  every  required  facility  for  the  rapid  and  economical  dis- 
charge of  vessels.  The  convenience  of  transfer  for  canal-boats  diverging  in 
every  direction,  for  railroads,  and  storing  on  landing  at  the  port  is  very 
great  and  compares  favorably  with  the  best-situated  ports  of  Europe.  The 
increasing  trade  and  the  fact  of  many  regularly  established  lines  directly 
connecting  this  port  with  other  European  centers  attest  the  estimation  in 
which  this  port  is  generally  held. 

BOULOGNE^    CALAIS,    DIEPPE,    AND   DUNKIRK. 

The  ports  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Calais,  Dieppe,  and  Dunkirk  are  all 
favorably  affected  by  the  improvements  of  late  years.  Grain,  petroleum, 
cotton,  and  like  American  products  enter  directly,  and  the  advantage  is  ap- 
parent. When  the  access  to  these  ports  was  limited  to  small  vessels,  the 
coasting  vessels  had  an  advantage,  but  their  Improved  condition  gives  a 
wider  range  to  their  sources  of  supply.  Their  passenger  traffic  has  increased, 
and  a  line  of  American  steamers  now  touch  for  freight  and  passengers  at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  and  it  is  contemplated  by  other  lines  to  do  the  same. 

CHAS.  P.  WILLIAMS, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Rauen^  September  p,  i8go. 
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SECRET  REMEDIES  AND  SPECIFICS  IN   ITALY. 

[Baron  Fava  to  Mr.  Blaine.— Translation.] 

Royal  Legation  of  Italy, 
Wd^hington^  September  s 9  i8go. 

Mr.  Secretary  of  State:  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article 
27  of  the  law  of  December  12,  1888,  the  royal  ministry  of  the  interior  has 
adopted  a  measure  regulating  trade  in  secret  remedies  and  specifics. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  object,  the  royal  department  in  question  has 
just  sent  to  the  prefects  of  the  Kingdom  a  circular  which  prohibits  manufact- 
urers of  and  dealers  in  secret  remedies  and  specifics  from  introducing  their 
.productions  into  Italy  unless  they  comply  with  the  conditions  prescribed 
in  that  document.  The  time  fixed  by  the  circular  in  question  does  not, 
however,  refer  to  the  importation  of  the  above-named  productions  into  the 
Kingdom,  but  merely  to  their  sale  in  Italy.  The  royal  custom-houses  have 
consequently  received  orders  not  hereafter  to  allow  the  introduction  of  prep- 
arations that  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  send  Your  Excellency  a  copy  of  the  circu- 
lar in  question,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  received  from  the  Royal  Gov- 
ernment, which  desires  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  so  far  as  this  may 
be  possible;  and  I  have  recourse  to  Your  Excellency's  accustomed  kindness, 
begging  you  to  be  pleased  to  give  the  greatest  possible  publicity  to  this  docu- 
mimt,  by  such  means  as  you  may  deem  most  suitable,  in  the  interest  of  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  and  sellers  of  secret  remedies  and  specifics. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  my  warmest  thanks  in  advance,  Mr.  Secretary  of 
State,  together  with  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest  consideration. 

FAVA, 

His  ExceUency  James  G.  Blaine, 

Secretary  of  State ^  etc,  Washington. 


[Indorart. 

The  circular  of  the  Italian  ministry  of  the  interior  which  accon^Moiies  Baron  Fava's  note 
bears  date  of  June  16,  189a  It  states  that  the  object  of  article  27  of  the  law  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  j^ublic  health  is  to  pnt  a  stop  to  ikt  sal^  of  secret  remedies  and  ^)ecifics,  the  efficacy 
of  T^ich  i!^  it  saysj  for  thft  nioat  part,  vholty  imagin&ry,>*iid  y/AmiSbL  are  always  used  witbom 
the  stightest  disoemmcnt. 

Secset  reHM^ies  and  specifics  art  eitber  copiposed  ^  substances  which  their  owners  are 
onwilUng  to  make  known,  or  they  are  special  pharmaceutical  preparations  whose  ii^redients 
and  therapeutical  action  are  known. 

In  the  former  case,  the  secret  of  the  composition  of  the  remedy  may  remain  the  ekdiisiTe 
property  of  the  discoverer,  whoever  he  may  be,  land  the  remedy  itself  may  be  aott^-cfterdie 
the  approval  of  the  superior  board  of  health  has  been  obtained,  provided  that  it  be  toid  m 
doses  «iid  in  the  form  of  medicine  by  pharmacists. 

In  the  latter  case,  however,  a  compound  of  known  remedies,  jrepffOMtfitfegmoHhip^  more 
than  a  prescription,  must  be  prepared  and  sold  by  pharmacists;  its-  lEwmula,  however,  most 
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be  kept  secret,  but  must  be  written  or  printed  m  plain  lettezs  on  the  bottle  or  vessel  which 
contains  the  remedy  when  offered  for  sale. 

While  the  authorization  of  the  superior  board  of  health  must  be  obtained  before  the  former 
special  preparations  can  be  sold,  for  the  latter  no  sncli  authorization  is  necessary,  since  they 
can  not  be  secret  remedies. 

What  constitutes  the  special  value  of  this  latter  class  of  preparations  is  the  system  of  pre- 
paring them,  whereby  a  pleasant  taste  and  attractive  appearance  may  be  given  to  the  remedy 
or  its  use  may  be  otherwise  facilitated  and  its  efficacy  increased. 

In  the  case  of  the  latter  remedies,  however,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  health  authorities  to  see 
that  a  stop  is  pot  to  the  sale  of  all  those  which  are  shown  by  their  formulas,  or  by  an  exam- 
inationy  to  be  dangerous;  and  also  of  those  for  which  special  curative  virtues  are  claimed, 
either  on  their  labels  or  in  advertisements.  The  greatest  care,  moreover,  must  be  exercised  to 
prerent  these  remedies  fircm  being  compounded  by  other  than  competent  phannacists.  Hith- 
erto no  small  injury  has  been  done  to  public  health  in  Italy  by  the  sale  of  secret  remedies  to 
credoloos  persons. 

After  January  1, 1891,  no  special  medical  preparations  can  be  sold  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy  unless  they  fulfill  the  following  conditions: 

(i)  Their  exact  ingredients,  and  the  quantity  of  each,  must  be  stated  on  their  labels  and 
in  the  advertisements  whereby  they  are  made  known  to  the  public. 

(3)  No  special  virtue  or  therapeutic  indication  must  be  claimed  for  them,  either  on  their 
labels  or  in  advertisements. 

(3)  They  must  be  sold  by  none  but  phannacists,  under  the  supervision  of  the  sanitary  au- 
thorities and  by  the  prescription  of  a  physician. 

It  b  to  be  understood  that  this  privilege  will  not  be  extended  to  special  medicinal  f>repara- 
tions  sold  by  persons  who  have  not  graduated  as  pharmacists  or  to  the  special  preparations 
mentioned  in  the  accompanying  list  and  in  those  which  will  hereafter  be  published. 


PRODUCTS  OF  SANTA  CRUZ. 

'  REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TURNER,  OF  ST.  THOMAS. 

The  crop  of  sugar  for  this  season  (1889-90),  now  about  gathered,  is 
estimated  at  i3»ooo  hogsheads  of  1,500  pounds  each.  It  has  been  quite  a 
prosperous  year  for  the  island,  the  prices  obtained  being  higher  than  for 
many  years,  and  as  a  consequence  the  imports  have  been  more  than  usual, 
amounting,  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1890,  to  1897,320,  about  three- 
fourths  of  which  comes  from  the  United  States.  The  total  value  of  exports 
for  the  same  period  was  |i, '11 4, 943 — ^greater  than  it  has  been  for  many  years 
past.     Of  this  amount  1725,401  worth  went  to  the  United  States. 

The  return  of  navigation  at  each  of  the  ports  shows  a  large  increase  in 
total  tonnage  over  previous  years,  due  to  the  number  of  steamers  plying  be- 
tween New  York  and  the  Windward  and  Leeward  islands  and  calling  at  Fred- 
ericksted  with  or  for  freight  and  passengers.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  these  steamers  are  under  the  British  flag.  Six  years  ago  no  steamers 
touched  at  this  island. 

With  regard  to  the  growing  crop  of  sugar-cane,  the  prospect  is  not  en- 
couraging, in  consequence  of  the  protracted  drought  for  the  past  ten  months, 
which  has  prevented  the  establishing  of  phtnt  canes.     In  many  cases  the 
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fields  have  been  replanted  four  times,  and  the  stock  of  cane  plants  is  noir 
exhausted. 

The  rain-fall  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  has  been  80  lines,  while 
for  the  same  period  of  1889  it  was  250  lines,  8  lines  being  reckoned  to  tije 
inch.  As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  this  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  rain 
that  has  fallen  during  the  same  period  since  1864.  If  the  drought  continues, 
2,000  hogsheads  of  sugar  as  the  entire  crop  of  the  island  is  the  most  that 
can  be  expected.  On  the  other  hand,  if  what  the  planters  call  "  forcing 
weather"  sets  in,  7,000  or  8,000  hogsheads  may  be  made.  This  can  be 
done  only  if  heavy  rains  fall  from  time  to  time  from  now  imtil  next  March. 
An  estimate  by  a  practical  planter  is  as  follows:  If  the  drought  continues, 
the  crop  will  be  2,000  hogsheads ;  if  good  showers  continue  to  fall,  it  will  be 
5,000  hogsheads;  if  heavy  rains  firom  time  to  time,  8,000  hogsheads.  So 
that  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  the  entire  crop,  at  the  present  price 
of  sugar,  will  not  bring  half  the  value  of  the  crop  for  the  season  just  ended. 

MORTIMER  A.  TURNER, 

Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

St  TTiomas,  August  JO9  i8go. 


PRICE  OF  SILVER   IN    HONG-KONG. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SIMMS. 

The  rate  of  exchange  prevailing  in  Hong-Kong  to-day  shows  that  the 
price  of  Mexican  silver  dollars  has  advanced  16.65  P^  ceni,  above  the  value 
declared  on  January  i,  1890.  The  mean  rate  since  the  annotmcement  of 
the  passage  of  the  silver  bill  by  Congress  has  been  86.83  cents,  i;eaching 
one  day  ^%  \  but  gold  coin  can  not  be  disposed  of  for  more  than  |i.  13^^  (at 
rate  of  87.99  cents).  It  is  generally  believed  here  that  with  the  silver  bill  in 
operation  the  rate  will  rise  to  about  90  cents,  /.  ^.,  a  gold  dollar  will  sell  for 
1 1. 1 1^  Mexican.  Estimating  the  export  from  this  port  at  I4, 000, 000  for  the 
year  1890,  at  the  declared  value  of  Mexican  dollars,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  actual  price  paid  and  that  upon  which  the  duty  is  collected  will 
aggregate  for  the  remaining  six  months  ^335,000 — practically  an  under-val- 
uatioM  to  that  amount.  Add  to  this  the  exports  to  the  United  States  from 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  purchased  with  the  same  currency, 
with  the  exception  of  those  from  Japan,  and  the  loss  to  the  revenue  will 
reach  a  large  sum.  I,  of  course,  will  not  presume  to  suggest  a  remedy,  but 
it  would  appear  wise  to  adopt  the  custom  practiced  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, that  of  declaring  the  values  of  standard  coins  each  quarter  instead  of 
yearly. 

O.  H.  SIMMS, 

GmsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Hong'Kongf/uiy  28,  i8go. 
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THE  COLOMBIAN   TARIFF. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  ABBOTT,  OF  BOGOTA, 

Oa  the  receipt  of  the  Department's  instruction  of  March  7  last,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  a  translation  of  the  Colombian  tariff  and  laws  relating 
thereto  would  be  of  value  to  the  Department,  I  immediately  began  to  collect 
the  laws  referred  to,  and  completed,  as  I  supposed,  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  forwarding  the  same  in  May  during  my  leave  of  absence.  Find- 
ing, on  my  return,  that  this  had  not  been  done,  I  avail  myself  of  the  first 
opportunity  to  comply  with  the  instruction.  • 

The  Department  will  find,  as  an  inclosure  in  Mr.  King's  report  of  De- 
cember I,  1886,  a  copy  and  translation  of  law  36  of  1886,*  which  establishes 
the  present  import  tariff  of  Colombia.  I  have  examined  this  translation, 
and,  considering  the  great  number  of  technical  terms  employed,  am  of 
opinion  that  it  is  reasonably  satisfactory,  and  consequently  ^o  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  make  a  new  translation. 

The  first  change  in  this  tariff  was  made  by  the  law  %%  of  i886,  whereby 
a  horizontal  increase  of  25  per  cent,  was  established.  A  copy  and  transla- 
tion of  this  law  will  be  found  as  an  inclosure  in  Mr.  King's  report  of  Jan- 
uary 6,  1887. 

By  law  89  of  1886  duties  on  niter  and  certain  forms  of  sulphur  were  re- 
duced to  I  cent  per  kilogram,  the  Government  was  empowered  to  increase 
duties  on  mining  powder  to  not  exceeding  50  cents  per  kilogram,  the  duty 
on  leaf  and  cigarette  tobacco  was  fixed  at  5  cents  per  kilogram,  and  that  on 
manufactured  tobacco  at  60  cents  per  kilogram.  A  copy  and  translation  of 
this  law  is  herewith  inclosed. 

By  law  65  of  1887  the  Government  is  authorized  to  grant  exemptions 
from  the  payment  of  duties  on  machinery  for  industrial  enterprises  upon  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  increase  the  duties  by  30  per  cent,  on  importations  from 
the  Antilles  if  deemed  advisable,  and  to  impose  a  tax  of  from  5  cents  per 
kilogram  up  on  newly  discovered  articles  of  exportation  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  a  premium  to  the  discoverer.  A  copy  and  translation  of  this  law  is 
herewith  inclosed. 

By  law  107  of  1887  the  importation  of  all  classes  of  national  circulating 
medium,  excepting  gold  and  silver  coin  of  900  milesimos  and  paper  for  the 
b'lls  of  the  national  bank,  was  prohibited. 

By  law  10  of  1888  the  duties  on  articles  imported  into  the  custom-house 
of  Buenaventura  were  reduced  20  per  cent.,  and  on  those  articles  imported 
by  Tumaco  30  per  cent.  A  copy  and  translation  of  this  law  is  herewith  in- 
closed. 

By  law  41  of  1888  the  Government  is  authorized  to  permit  the  importa- 
tion of  silver  coin  of  835  milesimos. 

•Published  hcKwith. 
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« 

By  law  50  of  1888  the  Government  is  authorized  to  decrease  the  tariff 
upon  certain  articles  of  prime  necessity  to  manufacturing  establishments 
when  these  articles  can  not  be  produced  in  the  country,  to  decrease  the 
duties  upon  fertilizers,  and  to  increase  the  duties  on  articles,  excepting  salt, 
imported  into  Cucuta  by  25  per  cent. 

In  execution  of  this  law,  decree  No.  537  of  1888  decreases  the  duties  od 
wheat  flour  prepared  for  making  vermicelli  and  other  similar  articles,  blue 
paper  for  wrapping  the  manufactured  products,  and  boards  for  making  the 
packing  boxes  therefor  to  i  cent  per  kilogram  and  prescribes  the  rule  by 
which  the  purpose  for  which  a  given  importation  is  made  may  be  ascertained. 

I  also  inclose  a  copy  and  translation  of  decree  No.  382  of  1888,  referred 
to  in  decree  No.  537.  The  decree  382  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  lead 
and  quicksilver  designed  for  mining  purposes  may  be  shown  to  be  properly 
imported  for  said  uses  and  thereby  entitled  to  pay  the  tariff  rate  of  12^  cents 
per  kilogram.  As  this  decree  382  refers  to  article  33  of  decree  533  of  i88a 
and  to  article  i  of  decree  731  of  1887,  ^  herewith  inclose  copies  and  trans- 
lations of  the  same. 

In  further  execution  of  law  50  of  1888,  decree  802  of  1889  reduces  the 
duty  on  artificial  guano  to  5  cents  per  kilogram.  A  copy  and  translation  of 
this  decree  is  herewith  inclosed. 

By  law  129  of  1888  the  duty  on  iron,  steel,  and  brass  stamps  and  dies  for 
mills  to  reduce  ores  is  fixed  at  i  cent  per  kilogram;  on  steel  drills  for  mines 
at  s  cents  per  kilogram;  on  steel  in  bars  for  manufiEtcture,  2}^  cents  per  kilo- 
gram; on  quicksilver,  2}^  cents  per  kilogram;  on  dynamite  for  mines,  5 
cents  per  kilogram;  on  hops,  5  cents  per  kilogram;  machetes  (a  kind  of 
large  knife  peculiar  to  the  country)  not  exceeding  20  inches  in  length,  5 
cents  per  kilogram;  on  claret  wine,  Bordeaux,  Burgundy,  Calabdn  au  San 
Rafael  (medicinal),  in  bottles,  5  cents  per  kilogram ;  on  bags  and  hemp  or 
flax  cloths  for  packing,  i  cent  per  kilogram;  on  cigarettes  and  cigars,  |i.2o 
per  kilogram;  on  sulphuric  acid,  bromides  of  potash  and  soda,  chloride 
of  lime  (bleaching-powder),  hyposulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
caustic  soda,  i  cent  per  kilogram;  and  on  machinery  for  mines  and  iron  for 
houses,  I  cent  per  kilogram. 

The  duty  on  plain  cottons  imported  into  Tumaco  is  also  further  reduced 
25  per  cent.  The  Government  is  also  authorized  to  receive  in  payment  for 
customs  duties  in  Cucuta  lawful  silver  coin  of  835  milesimos  in  payment;  of 
20  per  cent,  thereof,  in  place  of  the  25  per  cent,  advance  authorized  by  the 
law  of  1888.     I  inclose  a  copy  and  translation  of  this  law. 

These  comprise  all  the  changes  made  in  the  tariff  of  1886  down  to  date, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover.  I  am  not  now  able  to  send  the  rules 
and  regulations  relating  to  custom-house  procedure,  etc.,  and  attend  to  the 
other  duties  of  the  legation.  If  they  are  desired,  I  will  forward  them  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

JOHN  T.  ABBOTT, 

UNrrED  States  Legation,  Minister. 

Bogota^  August  8,  i8go> 
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The  Tariff. 

[IncIoMue  in  Mr.  King's  rqport  of  December  1. 1886.— Tianslatian.] 
LAW  NO.  36  OF  OCTOBER  2$,  1886,  RELATING  TO  CUSTOM-HOUSES. 

The  Nidooal  Legislative  G>uncil  decrees: 

Article  i.  The  foUowiog  duties  shall  be  levied^  per  kilogram,  on  foreign  goods  imported 
into  the  national  territoi^: 

Food  and  condiments. 

Potatoes  of  all  varieties,  onions,  com,  rice,  peas,  beans,  and  all  classes  of  v^etables 

and  fresh  fruits ^.01 

Garlic 05 

Flour,  including  sago,  arrowroot,  tapioca,  com  meal,  and  all  similar  products. 05 

Cod-fish  and  salt  meats,  and  all  fresh  fish  and  meats 05 

. Sugar  ^ 05 

Hazel-nuts,  nuts^  and  almonds  in  the  shell,  and  generally  all  unprepared  food  not 

mentioned^ 10 

Vermicelli  and  other  dough  preparations;  prepared  food, such  as  pickled  or  smoked 
meats,  salmon,  hams,  sweetmeats,  confections,  preserved  and  dried  frxiits,  etc.,  and 

all  pickles  and  condiments  not  specially  mentioned^... 20 

Olives,  in  barrels.. 10 

Tea — 70 

Cinnamon.. 30 

Saffron 1.20 

Anise 20 

Ice.. 1. 00 

Salt  (per  12^  kilograms) 1.20 

Liquors, 

Beer  and  other  fermented  It^ioors... 05 

Bariey,  must,  or  other  fermented  or  unfennented  materials,  liquid  or  solid,  for  mak- 
ing beer  and  condensed  beer.... 02^ 

Wines: 

Claret,  common,  in  pipes,  barrels,  and  demijohns. 02^ 

White,  sweet  and  dry,  in  popes  and  barrels 05 

All  other 40 

Spirituous  liquorB,  as  brandy,  rum,  gin,  whisky,  rossalis,  etc.,  and  all  condensed 

liquors  for  making  the  same. 40 

Other  liquors. 

Vinegar,  in  bairels 05 

OUveoil: 

In  jars lo 

In  bottles lo 

Linseed-on,  for  preparing  paints.. 10 

Black  writing-ink.. 05 

Colored  writing-ink 10 

Primers'  ink,  for  printing  and  lithographing,  liquid  and  solid 01 

Liquids  generally,  except  perfrmiery  and  others  specially  mentioned 20 

Cotton. 
Cotton  manufactured  in  grays,  without  white  or  colored  parts  and  without  brocade 
or  seams. 40 
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Blue  salempores  and  white  shirtings,  or  grays  with  white  spots  without  color,  print- 
ing, seams,  or  embroideiy,  such  as  those  known  asbogatarros,  calicoes,  and  liendllos, 

madapollanes,  croydons,  and  others  of  the  same  kind.^ I0.50 

Drilling  and  other  cotton  fabrics,  white  or  colored,  not  enimierated  in  other  parts  of 

this  tariff 60 

Quilts,  marseilles,  and  brocades  not  included  in  any  other  group,  and  cords,  tapes, 

and  ribbons 70 

Shawb  (with  or  without  woolen  fringes),  handHjerchiefs  (with  or  without  common 

embroidery),  ponchos  or  stufis  for  making  them. 80 

Stockings  and  all  kinds  of  hosiery,  such  as  undershirts,  drawers,  and  gloves ;  mus- 
lins and  lawns  of  all  kinds,  damasks,  table-cloths,  and  hammocks,  and  ready- 
made  clothes  without  embroidery,  laces,  and  other  ornaments  which  may  belong 

to  goods  subject  to  a  higher  duty 90 

All  kinds  of  embroidered  work  or  Swiss  muslins  or  imitations  thereof,  including 
laces,  entre  deux,  and  the  like,  and  ready-made  clothing  not  mentioned  in  any  other 

group 1.20 

White  sewing-thread * 40 

Colored  sewing-thread 60 

Fringes,  woolen  tapes,  cords,  tassels,  and  other  similar  goods 90,, 

Wicks  for  lampsand  tinder , 20 

Wicks  for  candles  and  matches » 10 

Bridle-reins  for  saddlers 20 

Hemp  and  flax. 

Empty  bags  made  of  hemp,  with  or  without  pitch  or  paper,  tarpaulin  and  common 

stuf&  of  the  same  for  making  them 02^ 

Osnaburgs 10 

Common  unbleached  cloth,  such  as  crekudas,  brown  Hollands,  ducks,  canvas,  and 

materials  for  making  tents,  with  the  exception  of  drills 30 

White  and  printed  crekuelas 40 

Fine  unbleached  cloth,  with  the  exception  of  drills  and  other  stufis  mentioned  in 

succeeding  groups  of  this  tariff. 60 

Unbleached  drills,  white  or  colored  areas,  platillas,  dii^sers,  stufis  for  making  table- 
cloths, napkins,  and  towels,  bed-covers,  stuff  for  mattresses,  tapes,  sheetings,  and 
the  like,  not  enumerated  in  other  articles  of  this  tariff,  provided  they  have  no  seams 

or  embroidery  of  any  kind 80 

Handkerchiefs,  caps,  stockings,  gloves,  Britannias,  coquillo,  estopillas,  picardias,  Irish 
linen,  lavales,  Warandois,  batistes,  and  printed  stuffs  in  imitation  of  cotton — fringes, 
tapes,  tassels,  and  such  other  goods ;  ready-made  clothes  without  embroidery  or 
lace  or  any  other  trimming  which  may  belong  to  goods  subject  to  higher  duty...^  1 .00 
All  kinds  of  embroidered  stufis  or  lace-work  and  imitations  thereof,  including  lace, 
entre  deux,  and  the  like ;  and  ready-made  clothing  not  mentioned  in  other  groups..     1 .  20 

Thread  and  yams 40 

Tarred  cordage  and  cables 05 

Cordage  not  mentioned 20 

Varnished  stufEs  for  roofing  cottages  and  bridges 05 

Varnished  mattings  for  floors,  and  oil-cloths  for  carriages,  not  including  that  used  for 
table-covers 20 

Wool, 

Unmanufactured  wod 05 

Blankets 50 

Yams» 60 
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Caipets  and  rags ]^*7o 

Baize,  friezes,  and  flannels 90   . 

Light  &ncy  goods  for  dresses,  all  kinds  of  embroidered  and  lace-work,  and  imita- 
tions thereof,  including  laces,  entre  deux,  and  the  like,  and  ready-made  clothes..^     i .  20 
All  other  goods  and  stofis  not  mentioned  in  thistari£f..r , 1. 00 

Silks, 
Thread  andaUkinds  of  goods^ « i  .20 

Good^  and  thretuis. 
Brocades  and  other  staffs  embroidered  with  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals;  also, 

thread,  etc,  made  of  the  same  materials *.     1.20 

Goods  made  of  horse-hair  and  other  materials  not  mentioned. 60 

Oil-cloths  for  fnmiture  and  table-covers,  not  mentioned. ^ 60 

Small  samples  not  weighing  more  than  25  kilograms 

India  rubber, 

Unmannfactnred  India  rabber^ 40 

Shoes  and  boots  of  all  kinds,  life-preservers,  materials  for  making  leggings  and  oil- 
cloth cloaks  that  contain  neither  wool  nor  silk. .80 

Pipes  and  hoes  for  pomps,  drains,  and  roofs;  material  prepared  for  machinery  and 

floors,  except  pipes  for  fire-engines,  which  shall  pay  i  cent  per  kilogram 05 

Corks  and  bottle  stoppers 10 

Elastic  for  shoes 60 

Uncovered  buttons .i. ^...^ 40 

Manufactured  in  anyfc^m i.oo 

Hides  and  furs. 

Hides  and  furs,  unmanufactured,  except  patent  leather.. 20 

Patent  leather,  unmanufactured 30 

Shoes 1.00 

Gloves,  caps,  furs  for  adorning  dresses,  etc.,  pocket-books,  dgar  cases,  pouches,  and 

similar  objects 1.20 

Manufactures  in  forms  not  mentioned.. I.oo 

Harness  for  carts  and  carriages 10 

Earthenware. 
Earthenware  and  stone- ware : 

In  any  form 10 

In  porcelain  and  talevera. 20 

Pots  or  pans,  bottles  (large  and  small,  empty)  and  generally  common  crockery 02^ 

Tubes  forpumps,  drains,and  roofs 05 

Crystal  and  glass. 
Demijohns  and  common  bottles  of  black  glass  or  of  light-colored  glass  for  liquids...       .  01 

Flasks  and  vials  of  common  glass  for  liquids 02^ 

Plain  glassnot  quicksilvered 05 

Looking-glasses,  not  larger  than  25  centimeters 20 

Looking-glasses,  larger  than  25  centimeters 40 

Beads,  pearls,  quills,  bugles  for  trinkets  and  jewels,  and  glass  for  watches  and  specta- 
cles, and  the  like 60 

Glass  inany  other  form. 20 

•Goods  ouuk  of  dlHerent  materials  shall  pay  the  duty  levied  upoa  that  which  Is  suliject  to  the  hl^iest 
Import. 
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Articles  for  iUuminoHng  and  other  uses.  * 

Wax  (white,  yellow,  and  laurel-colored) : 

Not  manufactured ^ #0.30 

In  candles  or  other  forms , 40 

Spermaceti: 

Not  manufactured 20 

In  candles,  etc „ 30 

Stearine  and  paraffine: 

Not  manufactured 05 

In  candles,  etc » 20 

Tallow,  not  manufisictured 01 

Tallow-candles  or  other  upon  which  no  duty  has  been  levied ;.       .ao 

Stearic  acid.^ 1 01 

Petroleum .'...... lo 

Wooden  matches. ^ 20 

Wax  matches „ 60 

Drt^s  and  medicines.* 

Drugs  and  medicines  generally  (except  sulphur  and  alum,  which  shall  pay  20  cents 
per  kil(^rram ;  sulphuric  acid  and  saltpeter,  ^lich  shall  pay  5  cents;  and  potash 
and  caustic  soda,  the  ashes  and  salts  of  soda,  pine  resin,  and  the  sobcaibonAtes 
of  potash  and  soda,  which  shall  pay  2^  cents) 30 

Perfumery  and  soap. 

Florida,  Divina,  and  Kanangua  waters 30 

All  other  articles  of  perfumery  and  for  the  toilet,  such  as  essences,  soaps,  creams, 
razor-strops,  tooth  and  clothes  brushes,  etc,  not  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  this 

tariff 1,20 

Gammon  oil  soap 20 

Common  resin  or  tallow  soap. 05 

Paper  and  card-board. 

Paper  for  periodicals,  pamphlets,  and  circulars 

White  paper  without  glue,  and  colored  for  painting 05 

Brown  and  other  common  paper  for  wrapping  and  packing «       .05 

Sand-paper .05 

Paper  for  cigarettes 05 

Writing-paper,  envelopes,  and  any  other  class  not  mentioned,  and  writing  material 

not  comprised  in  any  other  part  of  this  tarifif. 20 

Bank  paper 10 

Paper  ruled  for  music 30 

Blank  books,  ruled  and  unruled,  and  memoranda. '. 40 

Printed  books 10 

Pictures,  maps,  and  engravings  of  all  kinds,  and  music  (written  or  printed) 40 

Gilt  or  silvered  paper 40 

Wall-paper  and  paper  marbled  or  printed  for  bqok-binding  and  other  purposes 20 

Card-board  for  printers,  book-binding,  lithography,  and  other  industrial  uses 05 

Card-board  in  other  forms,  except  in  playing-cards,  which  shall  pay  ^1.20  per  kilo- 
gram  \ 20 

*  The  tenn  "  medidnes  "  c<»nprises  all  objects  used  hi  sickness,  such  as  trusses,  braces,  etc.,  but  not  pots 
and  utensils  of  earthenware,  etc.,  used  by  druggists,  nor  suigical  instruments,  etc.,  and  other  similar  objects, 
which  shall  pay  according  to  the  general  provisions  of  the  tariff. 
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Wood, 
Woods  for  building,  snch  as  poles,  beams,  ties  for  railways,  quarters,  and  boards,  not 

planed  or  polished. • 

Common  woods  (planed)  and  wood  for  cabinet-work  (planed  or  unplaned),  not  mod- 
eled, except  yeneering... |o.oi 

Veneering. ao 

Moldings,  carriages,  and  ornaments  for  furniture,  and  gilt  and  nngilt  frames,  bed- 
steads, large  dining  tables,  armoires,  and  large  presses  for  clothes  and  other  uses, 

without  carvings  or  inlaid  work 05 

Furniture  of  all  kinds  with  minors,  carvings,  inlaid  work,  or  woolen  or  sUk  uphol- 
stering.  30 

Furniture  not  mentioned.^ 20 

Furniture  of  the  several  descriptions  does  not  include  mattresses,  cushions,  etc.,  where 
thej  come  alone,  in  which  case  they  belong  to  the  class  of  the  material  in  which 
they  are  covered. 

Statues,  images,  and  altars  for  churches 20 

Organs  and  pianos 10 

Harmoniums,  hand-organs,  and  harps 20 

Other  musical  instruments 80 

Pencils  (for  writing  and  for  carpenters) 20 

Molds  and  rules  (for  the  useful  arts) .*. 20 

B^lows  for  furnaces.. 05 

Bellows  of  all  kinds,  except  large  ones  for  furnaces. 20 

Saddle-trees,  uncovered 20 

Buckets  and  bowl^ 05 

Barrels,  pipes,  and  casks  (mounted  or  otherwise)  for  dry  goods  or  liquors .  02^ 

Cocks  for  barrels  and  pipes.. 05 

Common  wooden  boxes  (roughly  made,  molded,  or  otherwise)  for  packing 02^ 

Small  boards  for  match-boxes  and  wood  for  matches 05 

Cars  and  carriages  for  ndlwa3rs 

Carts  and  wheelbarrows  for  carrying  merchandise,  etc 02  >^ 

Coaches  and  carriages  of  all  kinds.^ 05 

Velocipedes 40 

Boats,  mounted  or  in  pieces,  intended  for  navigation  of  Colombian  streams 01 

Oars  for  boats 05 

Houses,  in  pieces « 

Windows,  doors,  etc.,  when  alone 05 

Machinery  for  boats,  the  useful  arts,  industries,  and  for  agricultural  and  mining  pur- 

po8es.« 05 

Walking  canes,  without  swords 80 

Forms  of  wood  not  mentioned .40 

Sisal-hemp,  osier ,  and  the  like. 
Empty  sacks  made  of  sisal-hemp,  pitched  or  unpitched,  with  or  without  paper  tar- 
paulin, and  the  material  for  making  them.....^ 02^ 

llay  and  straw,  unmanufactured.. 01 

Straw  for  making  hats 05 

Mace-reed,  straw,  and  common  twigs,  manufactured  or  in  brooms.. 05 

Baskets  made  of  twigs  of  any  kind 20 

Mattings  of  all  kinds 05 

Iron  and  steel. 

Iron  not  manufactured. 01 

Rails,  nails,  and  other  pieces  for  railways  for  the  public  use 

Rai!s  not  intended  for  the  public  use 05 
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Boats  or  sections  of  same |o.oi 

Anchors  and  grapnels  for  small  boats. oa^ 

Bridges  for  public  roads 

Bridges  not  intended  for  public  roads. 05 

Gasometers,  apparatus  tubes,  and  lamps  for  public  purposes. 

Works  intended  for  the  constraction  or  repair  of  public  penitentiaries 

Telegn^h  wires  for  public  uses » 

Wire  for  priyate  uses 02)i 

Steel  wire  for  fencing  and  staples  and  other  objects  for  mounting  it.„ 01 

Railing  for  ornamenting  public  buildings  and  squares.^ 

Lightning-rods 

Pipes  for  public  drains  and  public  fountains 

Light-houses  and  towers  for  same 01 

Qocks  for  towers,  including  dials  and  bells 02^ 

Houses  and  galTanized  tiles  and  peaks  for  covering  same 01 

Balustrading  for  buildings,  doors,  and  windows,  where  it  comes  alone 05 

Fire-engines , 01 

Hydraulic  pumps  and  engines,  with  pipes  and  other  pieces  belonging  thereto.. 05 

Machinery  for  manufacturing  and  mining.. 01 

Machinery  for  agricultural  purposes 02^ 

Machinery  for  the  useful  arts  and  industries ^ 05 

Machinery  not  mentioned,  the  weight  of  which  shall  not  exceed  1,000  kilograms 05 

Machinery  of  every  kind,  the  weight  of  which  shall  exceed  1,000  kilograms 01 

Presses  for  printing,  book-binding,  and  lithographing 02^ 

Engines  of  every  class  and  capacity 02^ 

Tinned  plates. 05 

Monitors  and  large  pipes  for  cleaning  coffee,  etc 02^ 

Lai^e  boilers. 05 

Water-tanks  for  drinking-water ox 

Ore  crushers  » 05 

Anvils  and  pulley  blocks.. 05 

Plows ^ ;...       .02^ 

Plates  and  rods  not  comprised  in  urunanufiEictured  won,  bedsteads,  large  cluurs,  iron 
safes,  nails,  French  nails,  cooking  utensils  (with  or  without  tin  lining),  smoothing- 
irons,  and  heavy  tools  for  agricultural,  quarrying,  and  mining  purposes,  such  as 
hoes,  crow-bars,  coffee  diggers,  shovels,  axes,  large  augers,  spades,  stone-hammers, 

picks,  drills,  and  chopping-knives  and  other  knives  for  felling  timber 05 

Tools  for  blacksmiths,  stone-masons,  carpenters,  and  brick-layers  ^ 20 

Lasts  (for  the  useful  arts) «. 20 

Wire,  rings,  butts,  hinges,  screws,  and  springs  for  furniture 20 

Furniture 20 

Fire-iron,  wheels,  axles,  springs,  and  cones  for  carts  and  carriages 05 

Levers,  weights,  and  steelyards : 

For  weighing  more  than  100  kilograms. 10 

For  weighing  up  to  lOO  kilograms 20 

Curry-combs  and  curry-bmshes 20 

Kitchen  utensils  and  other  objects  tinned  inside  and  outside 20 

Knives  for  the  useful  arts,  such  as  are  used  for  book-bmding  and  shoe-making 20 

Cutlery,  not  mentioned  in  other  group 40 

Side-arms,  fire-arms,  etc.,  including  guns,  pocket-knives,  and  scissors  (fine  and  half- 
fine,  with  handles  of  ivory,  pearl,  electro-plate,  and  britannia),  gun-tubes,  beads 
(gilt  or  silvered),  pencil  cases,  jewels,  and  all  objects  gilt  or  silvered  or  such  as 
are  known  as  German  silver  or  electro-plate  (fine  or  half-fine) i  .00 
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Sted  m  bars  or  rods  for  manufactiiriog  purposes  aod  drills^ |o.20 

Iron  and  steel  made  into  forms  not  elsewhere  designated 40 

Copper  or  brass. 

Copper  or  brass,  not  manu&ctured,  in  bars  or  ingots 10 

Plates  of  eveiy  weights .-. 10 

Pans  Qt  boilers,  or  articles  of  otber  class  where  weight  exceeds  25  kilograms 20 

Objects  whose  separate  weight  shall  exceed  500  grams  and  not  exceed  25  kilograms^       .  40 

Objects  whose  separate  weight  shall  not  exceed  500  grams 50 

Jewelry,  beads,  tape,  spangles,  fringes,  tubes,  threads,  and  other  like  objects,  and 

electro-plated  objects  and  percussion-caps.. i  .00 

Statnes  for  public  buildings  and  squares 

Tin, 

Ingots. 10 

Plates  and  all  other  objects.. 40 

Dust  and  sheets 50 

Lead, 

Ingots  for  mines 02^ 

Sheets,  tubes,  and  other  articles  whose  weight  shall  exceed  5  kilograms,  shot,  type, 

and  ingots  not  intended  for  mines.. 05 

Toys  in  thin  sheets 70 

Coversfor  bottles.. «     .  10 

All  other  forms.. 40 

Zi$u, 

Zinc,  unmanufactured,  in  sheets  or  plates,  including  that  intended  for  roofing  and  in 

tubes... 05 

Manufactured  in  any  other  form.. 40 

Quuksiher. 

For  mines.. 02^ 

For  other  uses 20 

Goid, 

Gold  in  bars.. 02^ 

Coin,  not  less  than  90  per  cent  fine 

Manufactured  in  other  articles.. i  .20 

Stiver, 

Silver  in  bars. 02^ 

Coin,  not  less  than  90  per  cent,  fine 

Manufactured  in  other  articles.. 1.20 

Powder, 

Powder,  coarse  and  common,  for  mines,  in  barrels  or  other  packages,  the  weight  of 
which  shall  not  exceed  2  kilognims 05 

Gun-cotton  (called  "tonito")  for  mines.. 05 

Hne  powder  {mortacilla)^  in  cans  and  other  packages,  and,  generally,  all  powder  not 
comprised  in  the  preceding  paragraph 60 

Artificial  fire-works. 70 
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Stones  {buiUUftg)  and  oiktr  ram  maUrials, 

lithograph  stooes,  whetstones,  and  pumke-ttones #0.05 

Flints i 10 

Maible  and  jasper: 

In  paring  stones  and  bricks .01 

Neither  as  paying-stones  nor  bricks,  nor  for  lithography.. 20 

Marble: 

In  powder,  clay,  earth,  or  Roman  cement,  lime,  gypsom  (nnmantifacttired  or 
in  powder),  chalk,  feldspar,  silicon,  marsicot,  kaolin,  bone  in  dust,  and  other 
raw  materials  for  making  crockery  ware ; 01 

In  statues  and  monuments  for  ornamenting  public  boiMings  and  squares.. 

Slate  for  roofing 01 

Qay  tiles 

Shingles. « 01 

Building  materials,, such  as  unwrought  stone,  day  bricks,  and  paring  tiles  made  of 

burnt  clay  and  stone 

Gypsum  manufactured  in  any  form  not  specified 10 

Colored  clay  for  building  purposes.. 05 

Alabaster  in  any  form 20 

Crucibles  for  smelting. 05 

MisceUantims. 

Live  animals.. r. 

Mineral  coal 01 

Pitch..; 05 

BladL  tar  for  ship-building.. .* 05 

Resin oi 

Common  glue • 20 

Tow  or  rope-yam  and  fek  for  packing 05 

Varnishes 20 

Paints  in  powder  or  prepaid. ao 

Common  paint  brushes ao 

Cuny-brushes  and  blacking-brushes 20 

Blacking  for  shoes ; 20 

Asphaltum. .05 

Seeds,  shoots,  and  sprigs  of  plants  and  live  plants 01 

Guano 05 

Hops 10 

Tobacco : 

In  the  leaf  and  cut  for  cigarettes.. 10 

Chewing 30 

Manufoctured 1.20 

Bones  and  boms,  unmanufactured.... • 05 

Tubes,  handles,  and  pipes  of  wood,  India  rubber,  earthenware,  clay,  or  metal,  used 

for  pumps,  drains,  and  roofing,  except  fen*  fire-engines 05 

Slow  matches,  for  mines.. 05 

Cork  in  sheets  and  bottle  stoppers,  etc xo 

Objects  for  chemical  laboratories  and  instruments  for  meteorology^ 10 

Common  buttons  made  of  bone,  horn,  y^etable  ivory,  and  paste,  without  covering.       .40 

Common  pearl-buttons» 60 

Coounon  hom  combs 40 

Slates  and  slate  pencils  for  writing.. 05 

Stone  filters o2}i 

Precious  stones^ ..•••..•.     i.20 
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Umbrellas I0.80 

Hals,  caps,  bonnets,  etc.,  shall  pay,  respectiTely,  as  ready-made  clothing,  at  the  rate 
tliat  is  charged  on  the  material  out  of  which  they  are  made,  except  those  made  of 
straw,  whidi  shall  pay -$1.20  per  kilogram,  and  60  cents  if  they  are  common. 

Articles  of  whatever  kind  that  are  imported  for  the  National  Government 

An  efiects  intended  for  the  use  of  foreign  public  ministers  or  diploma^c  agents  ac- 
credited to  the  Government  of  the  Republic,  provided  that  the  nations  to  which 
tbey  beloi^  accord  the  same  exemptions  to  the  ministers  and  diplomatic  agents 
of  the  Republic,  and  that  the  formalities  prescribed  by  law  in  such  cases  be  com- 
plied with 

The  natural  products  of  Ecuador,  the  United  States  of  Venezuela,  Peru,  and  the 
other  nations  to  whom  free-trade  has  been  granted  under  acts  of  reciprocity  nego- 
tiated in  public  treaties 

The  luggage  of  passengers  up  to  the  weight  of  150  kilograms,  provided  that  the 
same  is  for  private  use  and  that  it  be  presented  by  such  passengers  at  the  custom- 
house when  entering  the  national  territory  (for  all  excess  of  this  weight  the  same 

shall  pay  the  highest  duty  levied  on  merchandise  by  this  tariff) 

Ail  articles  not  mentioned  in  this  tariff  shall  pay.. 1. 00 

The  said  merchandise  shall,  consequendy,  form  one  class  free  of  duty  and  fourteen  as- 
sessed with  I,  2^,  5,  10,  20,  30, 40, 50,  60,  70,  80,  and  90  cents  and  $1  and  |i.2o,  respect- 
ively, and  the  said  classes  shall  be  designated  by  their  order  first,  second,  third,  etc. 

The  minister  of  finance  shall  formulate  and  publish  a  rdsum^  of  the  tariff,  to  be  divided 
into  three  several  classes. 

Art.  2.  The  customs  code  shall  contain  all  the  provisions  at  present  in  force  which  desig- 
nate the  articles  whose  importation  is  prohibited  either  through  certain  custom-houses  or  all 
over  the  Republic. 

The  importation  into  the  Republic  is  forbidden  of  canes,  umbrellas,  etc.,  in  which  are 
concealed  swords,  daggers,  or  any  weapon  that  may  wound  or  inflict  injury  upon  persons. 

The  followmg  articles  are  also  forbidden  to  be  imported,  except  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment: Artillery  cannons  of  every  form  and  class;  mitrailleuses  of  every  form;  rifles, carbines, 
ftiid  other  army  weapons ;  swords,  cavalry  swords,  sabers,  and  cavalry  lances ;  percussion-caps, 
bullets,  hdnd-grenades,  and  other  projectiles  used  with  fire-arms  mentioned;  rifles,  guns,  fire- 
locks, muskets,  and  other  war  arms  not  especially  intended  for  the  chase;  knapsacks,  shoulder- 
belts,  and  all  classes  of  fixtures  for  soldiers;  and,  generally,  all  instruments,  apparatus,  and 
objects  which,  not  being  naturally  suitable  for  individual  defense,  are,  in  their  nature,  adapted 
to  war  or  to  the  arming  and  equipping  of  troops. 

Art.  3.  The  importation  is  also  prohibited  of  false  coins,  or  of  coins  less  than  0.900  fine- 
ness, and  of  machinery  for  making  coins. 

Art.  4.  Transportation  through  the  national  territory  for  commercial  purposes  is  also  for- 
bidden to  false  money,  and  to  the  machinery,  arms,  and  munitions  mentioned  in  article  2  and 
3  ci  this  law,  and  to  nitro-glycerine. 

Art.  5.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  duties  on  each  invoice  shall  be  paid  cash.  For  the  pay- 
ment of  the  remaining  80  per  cent,  the  Executive  Government,  as  soon  as  the  requirements 
of  the  treasury  shall  permit  it,  may  grant  a  delay  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  with  in- 
terest at  12  per  cent  per  annum,  which  inlerest  shall  be  calculated  in  advance  and  included 
in  the  respective  bond  to  be  signed  for  the  whole  amount.  The  payment  shall  be  made  when- 
ever the  Government  may  determine. 

When  the  duty  on  any  invoice  does  not  exceed  I500,  no  right  of  delay  shall  be  made,  but 
the  payment  of  the  whole  sum  shall  be  in  cash*  The  delay  may  be  declined  by  the  importer. 
Art.  6.  The  executive  power  shall  appoint  committees  of  inquiry,  composed  of  three  re- 
spectable merchants  in  each  of  the  following  places :  Bogota,  Medellin,  Barranquilla,  Cucuta, 
Bncara manga,  Carthagena,  and  Cali.  Each  commission  shall  have  its  respective  substitutes, 
•Fpotnted  by  the  executive  power. 
No.  121 8. 
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Art.  7.  The  following  ftmctioos  shall  be  exercised  by  the  committee  of  inqtuxy: 
(i)  To  propose  the  adoption  of  a  complete  and  definite  tariff  of  import  dues  to  be  obMrred 
in  the  custom-houses  of  the  Republic. 

(2)  To  propose,  besides,  to  the  executive  power  all  the  reforms  that  may  be  thought  proper 
for  the  administration  of  the  customs  revenue  and  toward  the  improvement  of  die  customs  code. 

(3)  To  present,  in  the  month  of  May  of  each  year,  to  the  minister  of  finance  of  the  Re> 
public,  a  detailed  report  of  the  result  of  theur  inquiries  and  observations,  in  order  that  the  said 
officer  may  render  such  reports  to  Congress. 

Art.  8.  All  merchandise  imported  through  the  port  of  Buenaventura  shall  pay  2  per  cent, 
less  of  import  dues,  and  all  goods  imported  through  Tumaco  shall  pay  8  per  cent  leas. 

Art.  9.  The  executive  power  shall  make  provision  for  the  preparation,  publlcatioD,  and 
free  circulation  of  a  new  customs  code  destined  exclusively  for  this  branch  of  the  service. 

The  said  code  shall  comain — 

(a)  The  customs  tariff. 

(i)  All  the  provisions  of  the  fiscal  code  and  other  laws  at  present  in  force  whidi  refer  ex- 
clusively to  the  customs  department  and  a  knowledge  of  which  is  important  or  convenient  for 
consuls,  ship  captains,  commission  agents  or  consignors,  customs  officers,  and  importers. 

(c)  All  decrees  of  the  executive  power  issued  in  fiirtherance  of  the  customs  laws  that  may 
be  useful  for  the  better  understanding  and  application  of  the  said  laws  and  of  the  new  code ;  and 

(cf)  All  the  supplementary  provisions  contained  in  this  law.  There  shall  likewise  be  in- 
serted all  the  resolutions  which,  not  being  in  conflict  with  this  law,  may  have  been  issued  by 
the  executive  power  and  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  better  administration  of  custom- 
houses and  the  better  understanding  of  the  tariff. 

In  the  compilation  treated  of  in  this  article  all  such  contradictcHj  and  conflicting  matter 
shall  be  omitted  which  may  tend  to  embarrass  the  collection  of  duties  or  hinder  the  adminis- 
trative functions  of  custom-houses. 

Art.  la  The  executive  power  shall  promote  and  negotiate  agreements  with  the  Pan- 
ama Railway  Company,  with  the  Pacific  Navigation  Company,  and,  if  necessary,  with  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  profitable  reductions  on  the  fieight  of  mer- 
chandise transported  by  them  and  destined  for  the  ports  of  Buenaventura  and  Tnmaco,  and 
thus  encourage  importations  into  the  Republic  through  the  P^fic  ports.  The  same  reduc- 
tion shall,  if  possible,  be  obtained  in  the  exportation  of  natural  products  through  the  said  ports 
intended  for  other  places. 

Art.  II.  In  the  same  manner  the  executive  power  shall  enter  into  agreements  with  the  ' 
governments  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil  and  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  with  a  view  to 
facilitating  and  assuming  the  import  and  export  trade  through  the  Amazon  and  Oroooco  riv- 
ers, and,  consequently,  through  the  Caqueta  and  the  Putumayo,  and  through  the  Araaca  and  ' 
the  Meta,  through  the  Zulia  and  Lake  Maracaibo. 

Art.  12.  Whenever  any  custom-house  shall  fsul  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  consular  invoice, 
•and  is  not  presented  with  one  by  the  party  interested,  the  packages  to  whidi  it  ahoold  refer 
shall  be  examined,  provided  they  are  included  in  the  statement  of  the  cargo  and  declared  in 
the  manifest,  and  the  duties  thereon  shall  be  chained  conformably  to  the  class  of  the  tariff  to 
which  the  goods  belong,  and  a  fine  of  10  per  cent,  shall  be  added  thereto. 

Art.  13.  Whenever,  upon  the  examination  of  one  or  more  packages,  the  party  interested 
should  dissent  torn  the  classification  made  at  the  custom-house  of  any  of  the  manifested  ar- ! 
tides,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  minister  of  finance,  and  in  such  case  the  col-' 
lector  of  customs  shall  send  to  such  officer  samples  of  the  merchandise  concerning  which  the 
application  b  made,  in  order  that  said  mmister  may  be  able  to  dedde  with  justice. 

Art.  14.  The  luggage  of  ministers  and  diplomatic  agents  of  the  Republic  who  are  return-' 
ing  home  shall  be  exempt  fix>m  duties  up  to  the  weight  of  500  kilograms,  provided  the 
be  brought  with  them  and  that  they  declare  upon  their  honor  that  their  said  higgage 
no  articles  intended  for  commercial  operations. 
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Ajlt.  15.  The  infiractioDS  of  law  treated  of  in  article  325  of  the  fiscal  code,  or  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  them  In  the  customs  code  to  be  issaed,  shall  be  pimished  with  the  following  pen- 
alties : 

In  the  first  case  of  the  mentioned  article,  the  captain  of  the  vessel  shall  be  fined  fix>m  I500 
to  ^,000,  in  the  discretion  of  the  administration ;  in  the  second  and  third,  the  forfeiture  of 
the  merchandise  and  of  the  vessel  or  other  vehicles  in  which  the  contraband  goods  are  con- 
veyed, even  though  they  should  not  belong  to  the  guilty  parties ;  in  the  fourth,  the  captain  of 
the  vessel  shall  be  fined  firom  I5  to  $$0;  in  the  fifth,  the  forfeiture  of  the  vesseb,  with  its  sails 
and  a{^)urtenance8 ;  in  the  sixth,  the  captain  shall  be  fined  from  I200  to  ^2,000;  in  the  seventh, 
the  forfeiture  of  the  merchandise,  which  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  and  the  proceeds 
turned  into  the  national  treasury,  except  such  part  as  may  belong  to  the  informers  and  cap- 
turers  and  may  have  been  incurred  as  judicial  expenses;  in  the  eighth,  the  captain  shall  be 
fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  14,000,  which  fine  shall  be  imposed  without  judicial  trial  by 
the  chief  officer  of  the  custom-house;  and  in  the.  ninth,  if  the  deficiency  consist  in  a  want  of 
a  bill  of  lading,  of  marks,  or  of  the  numbering  of  the  packages,  a  fine  of  10  per  cent.-  on  the 
duties  shall  be  imposed ;  and  if  it  consist  in  the  number  of  packages  or  in  the  weight  or  con- 
tents of  the  same,  the  following  shall  apply :  In  the  last  of  these  cases  a  fine  of  25  per  cent 
shall  be  imposed,  and  in  the  first  two  the  provisions  contained  in  articles  97,  no,  114, 115, 
116,  and  117  of  the  fiscal  code  shall  be  applicable. 

A&T.  16.  Colombian  consuls  charged  with  certifying  invoices  and  statements  shall  care- 
fully examine  those  documents,  and  when,  upon  examination  or  comparison,  discrepancies  or 
difierences  should  be  discovered  in  either,  the  said  officers  should  give  notice  of  same  to  those 
who  presented  such  discounts,  in  order  that  they  may  be  corrected;  but  if  those  interested  in- 
sist upon  the  issuance  of  the  certificates  without  the  respective  corrections,  the  consuls  shall 
execute  the  same,  having  previously  noted  therein  this  circumstance. 

For  the  violation  of  these  provisions  by  the  consuls  they  shall  suffer  a  fine  of  I50  for  each 
invoice  and  of  |ioo  for  each  statement  in  which  difierences  or  discrepancies  occur. 

Art.  17.  In  case  of  a  shipwreck  near  an  open  port  of  the  Republic,  the  administrator  of 
customs  shall,  as  soon  as  advised  thereof,  appoint  a  commission  from  the  custom-house  offi- 
cers, which,  assisted  by  the  public  forces,  if  necessary,  shall  proceed  to  the  wreck  and  render 
all  possible  help,  protect  the  fiscal  interests,  and  bring  to  the  custom-houses  all  articles  resetted 
firom  the  wreck. 

If  the  said  articles  so  secured  should  not  be  destined  for  a  port  of  the  Republic,  they 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  store-rooms  of  the  custom-house  and  such  steps  taken  as  are  provided 
in  article  82  of  the  fiscal  code. 

Art.  18.  The  executive  power  shall  declare  as  imperative  articles  10  and  11  of  the  treaty 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  between  New  Granada  and  Ecuador  of  the  9th  of 
July,  1856,  in  all  therein  that  relates  to  commerce  through  the  river  CarchL 

Art.  19.  The  port  of  Turbo,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Atrato,  is  hereby  declared 
an  open  port  for  exportation  only. 

Art.  2a  Articles  46, 107, 108, 122,  123, 150,  and  351  of  the  fiscal  code  are  hereby  re- 
pealed, and  articles  152, 154, 155,  and  326  of  the  same  are  amended  by  the  provisions  hereof; 
in  like  manner  all  provisions  in  conflict  with  this  law  are  hereby  repealed. 

Art.  21.  This  law  shall  take  effect  ninety  days  after  its  approval,  and  at  the  same  date 
the  executive  decree  No.  449  of  the  3d  of  August  last  stands  repealed. 

Given  at  BogpU  on  the  i6th  of  October,  1886. 

JUAN  De  D.  ULLOA, 

Frisiden/. 
JOSfi  MARIA  RUBIO  FRADE, 

Vicf  President, 
ROBERTO  De  NARVAfeZ, 
JULIO  A.  CORREDOR, 

Secretaries, 
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Executive  OmcaB,  October  26^  1886. 
Let  this  law  be  puHished  and  ehforced. 

J.  M.  CAMPO  SERRANO. 
Antonio  Roldan, 

Minister  of  Finance, 


Increase  in  Export  Duties. 

[Inclosure  in  Mr.  King's  report  of  January  6, 1887.— TnmsUuioa.] 

LAW  88  OF  DECEMBER  20,  1 886,  WHEREBY  AN  INCREASE  OF  2$  PER  CENTUM  IS  LEVIED  ON 
IMPORT  DUES  TO  BE  APPLIED  TO  SEVERAL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  National  Legislative  Council  decrees :  ^ 

Article  i.  The  import  dues  are  hereby  increased  25  per  centum,  which  increase  shall  be 
paid  cash  and  in  accordance  with  the  provision  in  article  205  of  the  constitution  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Art.  2.  The  said  Increase  shall  be  levied  and  collected  in  money  at  the  custom-boose 
where  it  is  due,  and  it  shall  be  sent  directly,  by  the  collectors  thereof,  to  the  superior  finance 
oflficers  of  the  departments  to  which  it  may  belong. 

Art.  3.  The  amount  of  the  increase  referred  to  in  article  i  of  this  law  shall  be  divided 
into  twenty  equal  parts,  to  be  distributed  among  the  departments  of  Andoquia,  BoliTar,  Bo- 
yadi,  Cauca,  Cundinamarca,  Magdalena,  Santander,  and  Tolima  in  the  following  proportion: 
Three  parts  for  each  of  the  departments  of  Antioquia,  Cauca,  Cundinamarca,  and  Santander; 
two  and  a  half  parts  each  to  the  departments  of  Bolivar  and  Boyaci ;  two  parts  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Tolima;  and  one  part  to  the  department  of  Magdalena. 

Art.  4.  From  and  after  the  date  which,  in  confonx^ty  with  this  law,  the  department  shall 
begin  to  receive  their  said  proportion  of  the  increase  of  import  dues  they  shall  not  lay  any  dues 
either  of  transit,  consumption,  or  export,  whether  national  or  foreign.  Such  taxes  as,  in  coq- 
formity  with  law,  may  be  assessed  and  collected  under  municipal  ordinances  shall  be  excepted 
from  the  provisions  of  this  act.  From  the  amount  of  the  increase  referred  to  in  article  i  the 
several  departments  shall  appropriate  at  least  5  per  centum  of  their  respective  proportions  for 
the  improvement  of  their  public  highways. 

Art.  5.  The  governors  of  the  departments  shall,  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  mtke  a 
report  to  the  minister  of  public  works,  stating  the  amount  received  from  the  distribution  referred 
to  in  article  3,  the  extent  of  repairs  made  in  the  public  highways  as  required  in  the  preceding 
article,  and  the  amount  expended  for  same. 

Art.  6.  From  and  after  eight  months  from  the  promulgation  of  this  act  the  prohibition 
directed  in  article  4  respecting  transit,  consumption,  and  export  dues  shall  begin  to  take  effect 

Art.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  law  shall  not  interfere  with  rights  acquired  by  grantees  for 
the  opening  of  roads,  the  construction  of  bridges,  or  other  similar  works. 

Art.  8.  The  collectors  of  customs  shall  be  held  personally  responsible  for  the  punctual 
remittance  to  the  respective  finance  officers  of  departments  of  all  sums  that  may  be  due  thereto 
under  the  provision  distributing  the  increased  dues. 

Given  at  Bogota,  December  15,  A.  D.  1886. 

JUAN  De  D.  ULLOA, 

President, 
JOSfe  MARIA  RUBIO  FRADE, 

Vice- President, 
MANUEL  BUGARD, 
ROBERTO  De  NARVA^Z, 

Secretaries, 
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Executive  Office, 
Bogota^  December  20  ^  1886. 
Let  It  be  pablished  and  executed. 

•      J.  M.  CAMPO  SERRANO, 
Antonio  Roldan, 

Minister  of  Fifumce, 


Eleven  Tariff  Decrees. 

[Inclosure  in  Minister  AUwtt's  report. — Translations.] 

1.  LAW  89  OF  1886. 

In  amendment  of  the  custom-house  regulations  for  the  protection  of  industries,  the  Na- 
tional Legislative  Council  decrees : 

Article  i.  The  duties  upon  niter  and  crude  sulphur,  in  flowers,  grains  and  cylinders,  is 
hereby  reduced  to  i  cent  a  kilogram;  and  the  Government  is  authorized,  whenever  it  may 
deem  it  best,  to  increase  up  to  50  cents  a  kilogram  the 'duties  upon  powder  (black  or  white) 
for  the  use  of  mines,  to  the  end  that  those  who  care  to  manufacture  powder  in  Colombia 
may  be  enabled  to  sell  the  same  to  consumers  at  a  less  price  than  that  of  foreign  powder. 

The  duty  upon  leaf  tobacco  and  cigarette  tobacco  is  fixed  at  5  cents  [per  kilogram],  and 
the  duty  upon  manu&ctured  tobacco  at  70  cents  [per  kilogram]. 

Art.  2.  No  class  of  the  fruits  and  industrial  products  of  one  department  shall  be  subject 
to  any  tax  whatever  in  any  other  department,  but  may  be  transported  throughout  the  whole 
national  territory  free  from  every  such  impost 

But  said  products  shall  be  liable  to  pay  existing  bridge  tolls  and  such  as  may  hereafter  be 
established  by  law  or  ordinance ;  provided,  however,  that  the  present  rates  can  not  be  increased. 

Art.  3.  The  increase  and  the  decrease  of  the  duties  mentioned  in  article  i  of  this  law 
shall  be  accomplished  in  accordance  with  the  national  constitution. 

Law  36  of  October  last  upon  custom-houses  is  hereby  amended  according  to  the  text 
hereof. 

Given  in  Bogota,  December  16,  1886. 

Approved  December  18,  i886. 

2.  Law  65  OF  1887. 

Wherein  various  exemptions  are  granted  and  certain  powers  given  to  the  Government,  the 
National  Legislative  Council  decrees : 

Article  i.  The  Govenmient  b  authorized  to  grant,  by  means  of  contracts  which  shall 
not  require  the  subsequent  approval  of  Congress  or  the  previous  consent  of  the  council  of 
state,  to  industrial  enterprises  which  shall  be  new  to  the  country,  and  which,  by  their  magni- 
tude and  inqportance,  may  merit  temporary  aid,  exemption  from  import  duties  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  five  years  for  the  introduction  of  machinery. 

Art.  2.  Every  artisan  or  fanner  who  shall  come  to  labor  in  this  coimtry  has  a  right  to 
introduce  free  of  duty,  in  addition  to  his  personal  baggage,  such  tools  as  are  necessary  to  his 
employment,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Govenmient,  iK)t  exceeding  100  kilograms  in  weight. 

Art.  3.  The  provisions  of  the  preceding  article  are  made  q>plicable  to  foreigners  who 
may  have  come  to  this  country  before  the  passage  of  this  law  to  establish  the  cultivation  of 
the  [grape]  vine  and  who  may  actually  have  done  the  same. 

Art.  4.  The  owners  of  enterprises  and  the  contraaors  who  have  been  exempted  by 
fonner  laws  who  shall  devote  to  the  use  of  individuals  articles  imported  free  of  duty,  by 
virtue  of  any  favors  which  shall  have  been  granted  them,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  frx>m  |l,ooo 
to  ^2,000,  which  the  executive  power,  after  due  proof  of  guilt,  shall  impose,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  dvil  acdon,  which  the  executive  power  can  prosecute  according  as  may  be  the  case. 
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Art.  5.  The  artides  which  may  be  imported  by  Mr.  Juan  C  Arbelaec  for  iht  harm  laB- 
road»  as  to  which  he  has  a  contract  with  the  goremor  of  the  ^eptftmeiit  of  Aotioqiiia,  are 
hereby  exempted  fix>m  import  duties. 

Art.  6.  The  Government  is  authorized,  if  it  deems  best,  to  order  an  increase  of  do^  over 
the  tariff  rates  of  not  exceeding  30  per  cent  upon  merchandise  imported  fixm  the  Antilks. 

Art.  7.  The  Government  is  authorized  to  place  a  duty  of  from  5  cents  a  kilogram  xtp 
upon  the  exportation  of  new  articles  which  may  be  discovered  for  exportation. 

From  the  product  of  the  impost  there  shall  be  granted  a  premium  to  the  discoferer  of  the 
article  of  from  l5,ooo  to  |io,ooo,  accordii^  to  the  importance  of  the  article  in  the  opiniao 
of  the  Government,  which,  moreover,  shall  declare  that  the  article  b  a  novelty,  6rst  taking  die 
judgment  of  three  exporters. 

The  discoverer  of  the  article  shall  have  the  right  to  export^  free  from  the  duty  herein  im- 
posed, up  to  50  cargas  [250  pounds  is  a  carga]  of  the  new  article  during  one  year. 

This  duty  shall  not  be  collected  after  the  discoverer  shall  have  received  his  premium. 

Art.  8.  The  Government  shall  have  the  power  to  decide  whether  articles  whose  free  im- 
portation is  desired  by  interested  parties  are  intended  for  and  adapted  to  the  works,  enter- 
prises, and  establishments  exempted  from  the  payment  of  import  duties,  and  also  the  power 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  such  articles  necessary,  taking  into  account  the  importance  of 
such  works,  enterprises,  and  establishments. 

The  acts  done  by  the  Govenmient  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  herein  conferred  shall  be 
of  a  definitive  character,  but  may  be  reformed  by  the  same  Govenmient,  upon  proof  that, 
when  action  was  taken,  the  Govenmient  was  not  in  possession  of  all  the  data  necessaij  for 
proceeding  intelligently  in  the  matter. 

Given  at  Bogota,  April  28, 1887. 

3.  LAW  10  OF  1888. 

Wherein  customs  duties  are  decreased  upon  imports  into  the  ports  of  Buenaventura  and 
Tumaco,  the  National  legislative  Council,  considering,  first,  that  merchandise  imported  into 
the  ports  of  Buenaventura  and  Tumaco  support  a  heavy  burden  compared  to  those  imported 
into  the  Atlantic  ports,  on  account  of  the  high  freights  of  the  Panama  Railroad  and  the  Pacific 
steamers  and  the  costly  river  and  land  transportation  expenses;  second,  that  this  great  bur- 
den fosters  and  maintains  the  smuggling  which  is  carried  on  upon  the  frontier  of  Carchi;  thirds 
that  the  only  way  to  stop  this  smuggling  is  to  decrease  the  duties  on  imports,  in  order  to  take 
away  the  attractions  which  it  (smuggling)  presents ;  and,  fourth,  that  the  inhabitants  of  North 
and  Central  Cauca  and  South  Antloquia — ^who  are  those  who,  by  their  situation  in  nspcct  to 
the  port  of  Buenaventura,  are  the  consumers  of  merchandise  imported  through  said  port — eap- 
port  a  burden  greater  than  the  other  inhabitants  of  Colombia,  decrees : 

Article  i.  The  import  duties  of  the  present  tariff*  are  hereby  reduced  20  per  oent  vipoa 
merchandise  introduced  by  the  port  of  Buenaventura. 

Art.  2.  The  import  duties  of  said  tariff  are  hereby  reduced  30  per  cent  upon  merdian- 
dise  introduced  by  the  port  of  Tumaco. 

Art.  3.  The  merchandise  which  may  be  exported  from  the  port  of  Tumaco  for  Buena- 
ventura or  for  one  of  the  intermediate  ports  shall  pay  duties  as  if  introduced  for  die  Got  time. 

Given  in  Bogota,  January  31, 1888. 

Approved  January  31,  1888. 

4.  LAW  41  OF  1888. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  money  835  fine,  the  National  Legislative  Council  decrees: 

Article  i.  The  Government  is  authorized,  from  and  after  the  publication  of  this  law,  to 
permit  the  introduction  into  the  custom-houses  of  the  Republic  of  all  legitimate  money  of  the 
fineness  of  835  milesimos. 

Given  in  Bogota,  May  5,  z888. 

Approved  May  5, 1888. 
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5.  LAW  50  OF  1888. 

The  National  I^skdve  Council  decrees: 

Article  i.  The  Government  is  aathorized  to  increase,  in  snch  proportion  as  it  may  deem 
best,  the  salaries  of  the  custom-house  force  in  Cucuta. 

Art.  2.  The  Government  is  authorized — 

(a)  To  reduce  the  import  duties  upon  articles  of  prime  necessity  for  established  manu- 
factories, or  for  those  which  by  such  reduction  can  be  established,  provided  that  such  articles 
can  not  be  produced  in  the  country. 

{i)  To  reduce,  also,  the  import  duties  upon  fertilizers,  such  as  phosphate  of  lime,  sulphate 
of  soda,  etc 

(r)  To  pay  for,  once  only,  immigrants  bringing  machinery  to  establish  themselves  as  in- 
dustrial workers  in  the  country  up  to  |i,ooo,  current  money,  according  to  the  importance  of 
the  industry;  and 

(d)  To  foster  in  the  countiy  th«  industry  of  working  and  reducing  ores  by  means  of  con- 
cessions equal  to,  or  less  than,  those  granted  by  law  22  of  1887  to  Mr.  James  G.  Gleen; 
provided  that  the  grantees  accept  the  obligations  due  from  Gleen  under  that  contract,  or 
others  which  secure  the  rights  of  the  Republic  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  in  view. 

Art.  3.  Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  article  205  of  the  constitution,  the  import  duties 
at  the  custom-house  of  Cucuta  are  hereby  increased  25  per  cent.,  and  the  product  is  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  increase  of  salaries  provided  for  by  article  I  hereof. 

This  provision  is  exclusive  of  salt,  which  shall  continue  to  pay  |i.20  for  eveiy  12^  kilo- 
grams* 

The  duty  or  tax  upon  consular  invoices  exceeding  four  packages  is  hereby  increased  to 
$S,  and  the  tax  upon  manifests  to  |20. 

This  tax  ^hall  be  collected  according  to  article  204  of  the  constitution,  and  its  product 
applied,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  expenses  of  the  diplomatic  service. 

Given  in  Bogota,  May  14,  1888. 

Approved  May  15, 1888. 

6.  DECREE  Na  537  OF  1888. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  in  execution  of  law  50  of  the  present  year 
(Diario  Oficial  7386),  decrees : 

Article  i.  The  import  duties  upon  the  following  articles  for  the  manufactures  of  vermi- 
cellis and  other  flour  preparations  of  the  same  class  are  reduced  to  I  cent  a  kilogram,  to  wit: 
Wheat  flour  prepared  for  the  vermicellis,  etc.,  blue  wrapping-paper,  and  boards  for  packing- 
boxes. 

Art.  2.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  reduction,  manufacturers  should  follow  the  rule 
prescribed  for  importations  of  lead  and  quicksilver  designed  for  mining  purposes,  according 
to  decree  382  of  this  year  (Diario  Oficial  7368). 

Done  in  Peftanegra,  June  12,  1888. 

7.  decree  382  OF  1888. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  decrees : 

In  order  that  the  custom-house  officers  can  decide  that  lead  and  quicksilver,  apparently 
imported  for  that  purpose,  are  in  reality  designed  for  use  in  mines,  the  importers  should  follow 
the  rules  laid  down  in  other  cases  by  article  33  of  decree  533  of  1882  and  article  I  of  decree 
731  of  1887  (Diario  Oficial  5490  and  7242),  and  should  further  present  to  the  minister  of 
hacienda  a  certificate  from  the  governor  of  the  department  in  which  the  mines  are  situated 
for  whidi  the  materials  are  designed,  stating  that  the  importer  is  the  owner  of  the  said  mines 
and  the  probable  time  required  for  their  consun^on. 

Done  in  Bogota,  April  26, 1888. 
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8.  SPSaAL  DUTY  EXEMPTIONS. 

Article  33.  The  following  are  the  rules  to  be  observed  for  oUainiog  special  ezemptkm 
from  the  pa3aDent  of  import  duties: 

(i)  The  provisions  of  article  134  of  the  fiscal  code  will  govern  in  the  c^se  of  the  bag^pBge 
and  effects  of  diplomatic  agents. 

(2)  The  articles  named  in  Nos.  9,  12, 15, 16,  18,  23,  24,  28,  32,  42, 46, 47,  48,  49,  and 
52  and  in  the  last  part  of  class  i  of  the  tariff,  according  to  the  compilation  published  in  Na 
4776  of  Diario  Oficial;  in  laws  2,  5,  7, 10,  13,  23,  30,  38,  and  53  of  1881  and  5,  8, 13,  26, 
45,  and  55  of  1882 ;  and,  in  general,  all  article  which  may  have  been  declared  free  by  special 
laws  or  by  contracts  made  by  the  executive  power,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
importer  declaring  clearly  the  name  of  the  state,  corporation,  or  person  fiivored  by  the  said 
legislative  or  executive  acts  and  the  work,  enterprise,  or  object  for  which  the  said  articles  are 
designed.  The  customs  officers  will  make  the  usual  examination,  compute  the  duties  accord- 
ing to  the  tariff,  and  deliver  the  goods  to  the  importer,  4aking  from  him  the  oorrespoiidiog 
bond,  with  a  surety  for  the  payment  of  the  duties  at  the  expiration  of  four  months,  if  in  the 
meantime  the  order  of  the  secretaiy  of  hacienda  for  total  or  partial  exemption  shall  not  be 
received.    The  manifest  shall  show  all  these  facts. 

(3)  In  order  that  the  secretary  of  hacienda  may  give  the  order  for  exemptioo  from  duties 
within  the  given  time,  there  shall  be  opportunely  presented  to  him  by  the  corporation,  enter- 
prise, or  person  favored  as  aforesaid  a  petition  accompanied  by  the  original  invoice  sent  by 
the  shipper  of  the  articles  named  in  the  manifest.  Petitions  of  districts  shall  be  in  the  name 
of  the  president  of  the  municipal  corporation  and  tiiose  of  public  establbhments  in  these  of 
their  respective  directors,  and  should  be  forwarded  by  the  government  of  thdr  respective  states. 
Tlie  petitions  of  states  and  those  of  enterprises  favored  by  law  or  contract  celebrated  with  the 
executive  power,  as  well  as  those  of  importers  of  seeds  under  rule  5  of  this  article,  should  be 
sent  directly  to  the  secretary  of  hacienda. 

(4)  Said  secretary  shall  examine  the  invoices,  shall  request  of  other  secretaries  such  in- 
formation as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and  shall  give  an  order  for  exemption,  provided  no 
reason  to  the  contrary  appears,  either  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  articles  or  as  to  their  due  ap- 
plication to  the  declared  purpose  of  their  importation.  In  case  of  apparent  objections,  these 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  petitioner  and  a  time  fixed  in  which  he  may  reply  thereto  and 
present  such  other  vouchers  as  may  be  demanded  or  esteemed  necessary,  and  an  order  shall  be 
given  to  the  customs  officers  to  exempt  such  of  the  articles  named  in  the  invoice  as  may  not 
be  objected  to  and  to  suspend  the  collection  of  the  rest  if  the  period  of  four  months  shall  ter- 
minate before  the  time  fixed  for  receiving  the  answer  of  the  petitioners.  At  the  end  of  said 
time,  unless  the  secretary  of  hacienda  may  have  given  an  order  of  exemption,  ther  customs 
authorities  shall  demand  payment,  with  interest  torn  the  date  of  importation  if  the  stun  be 
less  than  |ioo,  or  from  the  date  of  the  termination  of  the  four  months  if  the  duties  exceed  that 
sum. 

(5)  In  cases  of  the  importation  of  articles  which — as,  for  instance,  wheat— can  be  used 
as  seeds  or  immediate  consumption  as  food,  if  the  importer  states  that  the  articles  are  imported 
for  the  sole  object  of  being  sown,  the  secretary  of  hacienda  shall  e^tepd  the  time  sufficiently 
to  grant  opporttmity  to  prove  that  the  said  articles  have  been  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  provisions  of  this  article  are  made  applicable,  90  far  bb  may  be,  to  pending  i 


9.  DECREE  NO.  73I  OF  1887. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  in  view  of  section  5,  article  32,  of  the  focal  code ;  artide 
13  of  the  law  61  of  1882,  by  which  the  executive  power  is  authorized  to  determine  the 
formalities  to  be  observed  for  importations  kte  from  duty ;  and  article  8  of  law  65  of  the  present 
year  (Diario  Oficial  7040),  which  declares  that  '*  the  Government  shall  have  the  power  to 
decide  whether  articles  whose  free  importation  is  desired  by  interested  parties  are  intended 
for  and  adapted  to  the  works,  enterprises,  and  establishments  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
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import  dtities,  and  also  the  power  to  determine  the  qnantity  of  such  articles  necessary,  taking 
into  account  the  importance  of  such  works,  enterprises^  and  establishments/'  decrees  : 

A&TICLB  I.  In  the  memorials  with  which  are  presented  to  the  minister  of  hacienda  the 
invoices  provided  for  in  decree  533  of  1882  (Diario  Oficial  5490)  upon  a  request  for  exemp- 
tion from  duties  for  enterprises  specially  favored  by  law,  the  interested  parties  must  make  oath 
that  the  articles  in  question  will  be  employed  exclusively  in  such  enterprise. 

Art.  2.  The  customs  officers  will  scrupulously  examine  the  packages  containing  the  articles 
which  may  be  exempted  from  the  pajrment  of  duties,  to  prevent  the  free  introduction  pi 
articles  not  subject  to  exemption,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  importation  of  unnecessary  amounts. 

Art.  3.  Decree  No.  533  of  1882  (Diario  Oficial  5490)  is  made  a  part  of  this  decree. 

Done  in  Anapoima,  November  24,  1887. 

10.  DECREE  NO.  802  OP  1 889. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  in  -execution  of  section  2,  article  2,  of  law 
50  of  1888,  decrees: 

Article  i.  The  import  duties  on  artificial  guano  are  reduced  to  5  cents  a  kilogram. 

The  reduction  shall  take  eflfect  according  to  article  205  of  the  constitution  of  the  Republic. 

Art.  2.  To  take  advantage  of  the  reduction,  the  importation  of  said  articles  should  be 
made  with  an  invoice  in  which  appears  the  oath  of  the  shii^>er  that  the  contents  of  the  pack- 
1^^  named  in  the  invoice  are,  in  ficurt,  **  artificial  guano,"  and  with  a  manifest  in  which  the 
importer  takes  the  same  oath. 

In  case  the  custom-house  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  said  contents  are  not 
artifidal  guano,  the  proceedings  will  be  those  laid  down  in  decree  No.  39,  of  1887  (Diario 
Oficial  6927). 

Art.  3.  Decree  537  of  1888  (Diario  Oficial  7430)  is  hereby  made  a  part  of  this  decree. 

Done  in  Bogota,  October  4,  1889. 

II.  LAW  129  OF  1888, UPON  CHANGES  IN  THE  TARIFF  UPON  CERTAIN  ARTICLES. 

The  Congress  of  Colombia  decrees : 

Article  i.  The  foreign  merchandise  hereinafter  named  shall  be  subject,  according  to 
the  time  fixed  by  article  205  of  the  constitution,  to  the  following  import  duties  per  kilogram : 

Stamps  and  dies  of  iron,  steel,  or  bars  for  mills  used  to  grind  ore |o.oi 

Steeldrills  for  mines.. .05 

Steel  bars  for  manufacture 02^ 

Quicksilver 02^ 

Dynamite  for  mines 05 

Hops.. 05 

Machetes,*  up  to  20  inches  in  length 05 

Claret  wine,  Bordeaux,  Burgundy,  Catalan,  and  San  Rafael  medicinal  wine,  in  bottles..       .  05 
Tobacco,  manufactured  into  cigarettes  or  cigars 20 

The  following  articles  used  for  the  separation  of  metals  by  "  chlorination :" 
Sulphuric  add,  bromine,  bromides  of  potash  and  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  caustic 

soda $0.01 

Ice,  hs7,and  straw,  unmanufactured 01 

Machineiy  for  mines  and  houses  of  iron 01 

Art.  2.  In  addition  to  the  concessions  granted  by  former  laws,  the  import  duties  upon 
plain  cotton  fabrics  introduced  into  the  custom-house  of  Tumaco  are  reduced  25  per  centum. 

Art.  3.  As  to  articles  coming  from  Ecuador,  the  Government  is  authorized  to  change  the 
tariff  on  inoqports  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  people  and  the  interests  of  the  treasury. 

*  A  kind  of  lai^e  knife  peculiar  to  the  coimtry . 
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Art.  4.  The  Govemment  has  the  power  to  order  the  receipt  of  lawful  monef  of  S35 
milesimos  in  payment  of  20  per  cent  of  the  import  duties  of  the  custom-house  of  Cucuta, 
in  place  of  the  25  per  cent  increase  authorized  by  article  3  of  law  50  of  18S8  (May  15). 
^  The  same  provision  is  made  applicable  to  importations  into  the  custom-house  of  Aranca. 

Art.  5.  Furniture  (used)  brought  in  by  the  envoys  extraordmaiy  and  ministers  pleii^x>- 
tentiary  of  Colombia  upon  their  return  to  the  country  shall  pay  i  cent  a  kilogram. 

Given  in  Bogota,  November  15, 1888. 

Approved  November  27, 1888. 


AUSTRALIAN   SILVER. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GRIFFIN,  OF  SYDNEY, 

The  passage  of  the  United  States  silver  bill  and  the  extraordinary  rise  in 
the  price  of  silver  incident  thereto  have  directed  my  attention  to  the  silver 
mines  of  Australasia.  The  advance  in  the  price  of  silver  has  already  made 
a  difference  in  the  annual  value  of  that  product  in  New  South  Wales  alone  of 
more  than  11,946,600.  In  three  days  the  price  advanced  from  85  cents  per 
ounce  to  91  cents,  and  it  is  now  quoted  at  |i.io  per  ounce.  This  advance 
is  likely  to  have  a  marked  influence  upon  the  trade  relations  between  Aus- 
tralia and  the  eastern  countries,  and  may  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  direct 
exchange  between  these  colonies  and  China  and  Japan.  To  illustrate  the 
effect  of  the  advance,  I  will  mention  that  notice  has  been  given  to  the  rail- 
way commissioners  of  Victoria  of  the  termination,  after  October  31  next,  of 
the  existing  contracts  for  the  supply  to  them  of  oils,  the  prices  of  castor- 
oil,  linseed,  and  China  oil  being  affected  by  the  higher  sterling  value  of  the 
rupee  sufficient  to  upset  the  basis  of  the  contract.  There  is  now  much  specu- 
lation as  to  the  price  of  silver  reaching  its  par  value  (I1.22  per  ounce);  but, 
whether  it  reaches  that  price  or  not,  importers  seem  less  cautious  than  usual 
as  to  the  purchase  of  eastern  goods.  In  the  meantime  the  products  of  Aus- 
tralasian silver  mines  have  become  more  and  more  valuable  to  the  share- 
holders through  the  increase  in  the  price  of  silver. 

VICTORIA. 

Although  silver-bearing  lodes  have  been  discovered  in  each  of  the  seven 
Australasian  colonies,  very  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  working  them 
except  in  New  South  Wales.  The  minister  for  mines  of  Victoria  states  in 
his  annual  report  for  1889  ^^^  ^^<^°^  ^^  ^^  Victorian  silver  lodes  yet  discov- 
ered are  regarded  as  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  the  investment  of  any  large 
amount  of  capital  in  their  development.  The  mines  in  the  St.  Anaud  dis- 
trict, the  minister  says,  have  very  bright  prospects;  but  even  these,  up  to  the 
present  time,  have  not  led  to  the  opening  up  of  a  payable  lode.  Several 
mineral  leases  were  taken  up  in  the  Killawarra  ranges,  about  8  miles  from 
Wangaratta,  one  of  which  was  worked  for  a  time  by  the  Messrs.  Brice  Bros., 
but  on  assay  the  ore  only  gave  7  grains  of  silver  and  2  grains  of  gold  to  the 
ton. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

New  South  Wales,  as  previously  mentioned,  is  the  chief  silver-producing 
colony  in  Australasia,  its  annual  output  being  90  per  cent,  of  that  of  the 
whole  of  the  group;  and -it  is  said  that  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Com- 
pany's mine  in  the  Barrier  ranges  is  the  largest  and  richest  silver  mine  in  the 
world.  It  is  certain  that  it  is  the  most  important  in  Australasia  and  pro- 
duces more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  silver  product  of  the  colonies.  The 
minister  for  mines,  in  his  report  for  1889,  says  that  very  favorable  returns 
have  been  received  from  the  silver-mining  districts.  He  regrets,  however, 
that  proper  means  for  the  reduction  of  the  ore  are  not  available  in  the  colony 
and  that  it  has  to  be  sent  to  England  for  treatment.     He  says: 

This  state  of  affairs  shows  that  the  colony  has  yet  much  to  learn  before  it  will  be  able  to 
reap  the  full  benefit  of  our  extensive  argentiferous  deposits. 

The  value  of  the  silver  product  has  steadily  increased  since  1876,  when 
it  first  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  paying  industry.  In  that  year  the  prod- 
uct amounted  to  only  ^6,777.16;  in  1881  it  was  1892,661,  and  in  1889  it 
was  J9>592,834.  I  give  below  a  table  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of 
silver  and  silver-lead  ore  exported  from  New  South  Wales  for  each  year  from 
1 87 1  to  1889,  inclusive: 


Year. 


saver. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Sflver  and  lead  ore  and  silver-lead  bullion. 


Ore. 


Metal. 


Value. 


Up  to  1871.. 

1873 

«873 

1874 

X87S 

X876 

«877 

X878 „. 

»879 

1880 

iS8x 

i88a 

1883 

1884 

>885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

X889 

Total 


Ounces. 
86,668.14 
49»545 
66,998 
78,027 
52,553 
^,«79 
31,409 
60,563 
83,164 
9«,4i9 
57,254 
38,618 
77,06s. 18 
93,660.25 
794,173.80 
», 015, 433. 10 

x77,307-75 
375,063.30 
416,895.75 


;t22,865 

12,663 
16,278 
x8,88o 
",794 
15,456 
6,673 
13,291 
18,071 
21,878 
13,026 
9,024 
16,488 
19,780 
159,187 
197,544 
32,458 
66,688 
72,001 


Tons.  Cwts. 
307       o 


T(ms.  Cwts, 


;C6,530 


67 
20 

5 

18 

27 

52 

II 

136 

9,167 

2,095 

4,802 

12,529 

11,739 

46,965 


190       8 


18, 102        5 
34,579      17 


1,39a 

325 

258 

535 

890 

1,625 

360 

2,075 

241,940 

107,626 

294,485 

541,952 

1,075,737 

1,^99,197 


3,714,996.27 


745,025 


87,676 


52,872      10 


4,174,927 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table  that  the  total  value  of  silver  and 
silver-lead  ore  exported  from  New  South  Wales  since  1871  was  ;£4, 174,927 
(^20^317,282).  According  to  the  report  of  the  minister  for  mines  for  1889, 
a  number  of  mines  that  had  been  abandoned  were  at  work  again  during  the. 
year. 
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The  minister  states,  however,  that — 

In  the  Tuena  district  the  Cordillera  and  Peelwood  mines  were  only  woricing  at  intervals, 
and,  consequently,  there  was  a  falling  ofif  in  the  returns  in  that  division. 

The  Mount  Costigan  has  started  again,  and  is  working  successfully.  The 
Sunny  Comer  Mine,  which  was  at  one  time  the  richest  in  the  colony,  the 
product  of  which  declined  some  years  ago,  has  revived  again;  in  1880 
the  value  of  the  metal  produced  therefrom  was  1236,696,  against  $186,444 
for  1888.  The  Silver  King,  in  the  same  district^  melted  11,099  ^^^^  of  ore, 
producing  1,018  tons  of  matte,  valued  at  1210,461. 

The  mines  in  the  Orange  district  are  reported  to  be  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition, their  produce  amounting  to  198,867.  The  mines  in  the  Inverall 
district  have  done  fairly  well.  The  Castle  King  Company  is  reported  to  be 
in  fine  condition.  The  New  England  Company  has  done  a  large  amount  of 
work.  Assays  of  ore  from  this  mine  have  given  as  high  as  700  ounces  of  sil- 
ver and  60  per  cent,  of  bismuth  per  ton.  The  White  Rock  Silver  Mining 
Company  is  at  work  again,  and  it  has  about  30,000  tons  of  rich  ore. ready 
for  treatment.  A  cut  has  been  made  in  the  face  of  the  hill  a  distance  of  60 
feet,  exposing  numerous  veins  of  rich  ore.  At  Wongatah  the  silver  lodes  are 
said  to  be  large  and  well  deposited. 

During  the  year  1889  ^^^""^  ^^^e  3,009  assays  made  for  silver  in  the  de- 
partment of  mines ;  1,481  of  these  did  not  yield  any  thing,  and  1,378  yielded 
under  20  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton,  and  150  samples  yielded  from  26  ounces 
to  7,482  ounces  per  ton.  The  latter  was  a  sample  calcite,  with  chloride  of 
silver,  found  at  Armidale.  A  sample  of  carbonate  of  lead  found  12  miles 
northwest  of  Dennistontown  yielded  472  ounces  per  ton.  A  sample  of  fer- 
rugenous  quartz  from  the  Gulgong  gold  field  gave  397  ounces  per  ton,  and  a 
sample  of  quartz  and  feldspathic  rock  with  antimonial  sulphide  of  silver  gave 
1,215  ounces  6  grains  3  pennyweights  of  pure  silver  per  ton,  and  a  sample  of 
silicons,  yellow  gossan  with  carbonate  of  lead,  found  in  the  New  England 
district,  gave  400  ounces  per  ton. 

Northwest  of  Glen  Innes  a  well-defined  vein  of  argetitiferous  galena  has 
been  discovered  in  a  belt  of  hard  slate  and  other  metamorphosed  rock.  A 
shaft  put  down  by  a  party  of  miners  to  a  depth  of  70  feet  disclosed  a  highly 
mineralized  formation  of  not  less  than  8  feet  in  width.  A  sample  of  ore  sent 
by  the  warden  to  the  Government  assayer  for  analysis  gave  massive  galena, 
with  a  trace  of  blende  and  a  few  specks  of  copper  pyrites.  Silver  was  first 
found  in  the  Barrier  ranges  at  Thackaringa,  but  it  did  not  appear  as  if  it 
could  be  mined  profitably.  It  was  soon  afterwards  found  in  greater  quanti- 
ties at  the  Umberumberka,  1 2  miles  from  Thackaringa. 

The  lodes  in  the  Barrier  ranges  occur  in  Silurian  metamorphic  micaceous 
schists,  intruded  by  granite  porphyry,  and  diorite,  traversed  by  numerous 
quartz  reefs.  Professor  Liversidge,  of  the  Sydney  University,  reported  on 
this  district  several  years  ago  and  stated  that  these  veins  are  very  rich  in 
chlorides  of  silver.  One  specimen  from  Lubra  gave  8,493  ounces  to  the  ton, 
and  as  high  as  16,000  ounces  to  the  ton  were  obtained  from  the  surface  slugs. 
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The  term  "slug"  is  applied  by  the  miners  to  loose  masses  formed  on  the 
surface.  They  are  generally  of  a  dirty  green  or  brownish  color.  When 
struck  with  the  pick  they  present  the  usual  characteristics  of  masses  of  silver 
chloride,  being  very  tough  and  horn-like,  with  a  smooth,  shining  surface. 
One  of  these  slugs,  from  a  vein  17  feet  wide,  gave  the  following  analysis : 

Per  ccut. 

Chloride  of  silyer 81.57 

Bronude  of  silver. 10.19 

Oxide  of  Iroa,  alumina,  silica,  etc 8.14 

Total 100 

Another  specimen  gave  the  following : 

Per  cent. 

Moisture 0.48 

Chloride  of  silver 72.22 

Iron  carbonate 4.26 

Alumina 2.33 

Carbonate  of  lime 6.40 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 3.75 

Insoluble  in  adds 9.70 

Undetermined^ 0.85 

Total 99.99 

Professor  Liversidge  says  that  some  of  the  specimens  of  the  silver  chlo- 
rides are  well  crystallized ;  the  octahedra  are  fairly  distinct,  and  are  fully  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  being  generally  attached  to  one  another  in 
incipient  branching  forms  of  a  greenish  shade,  with  horn-like  translucency. 
In  one  vein  at  Broken  Hill  the  stuff  is  a  white,  earthy  mineral,  resembling 
kaolin,  and  is  therefore  called  the  Elaolin  Vein.  The  greenish  crystals 
and  plates  of  silver  chloride  crystallized'on  some  of  the  smooth  surfaces  have 
a  bright  and  pleasing  effect. 

About  3,000  miners  are  employed  at  Broken  Hill,  2,300  of  whom  are  at 
the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company's  mine,  200  are  at  the  Umberum- 
berka,  and  the  remainder  at  various  other  places.  The  warden  states  that  a 
vast  amount  of  prospecting  is  being  done  all  over  the  district,  mineral  ledges 
being  taken  up  in  every  direction.  The  whole  of  the  country,  the  warden 
says,  is  undoubtedly  metalliferous. 

At  the  Pinnacles,  situated  1 2  miles  from  Silverton,  the  present  center  of 
the  silver  district,  new  concentrating  plants  have  been  established,  and  200 
men  are  employed  and  about  500  tons  of  ore  are  reduced  per  week. 

An  English  company,  with  a  capital  of  1^729,957,  has  been  formed  to 
work  the  Comoua  lode,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  the  district. 

About  20  miles  west  of  Broken  Hill  is  the  metalliferous  zone  known  as 
Parmamoota.  When  this  zone  was  first  discovered  blocks  of  almost  pure 
silver  were  foimd  near  the  surface,  many  of  which  yielded  from  70  to  80  per 
cent,  of  silver.  Rich  chlorides  crop  up  here  and  there,  but  no  extensive 
lode  has  yet  been  found.  The  Treasury,  War  Dance,  Lubra,  and  Hidden 
Secret  are  among  the  most  important  mines  there. 
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In  a  northwesterly  direction  lie  the  Maybell  and  Maybell  North  mines. 
These,  mines,  according  to  the  Australian  hand-book,  are  very  rich  in  chlo- 
rides; the  seams,  however,  are  of  no  great  dimensions.     It  is  not  unusual  for 
3  or  4  tons  of  Maybell  ore  to  return  12,433  worth  of  silver.     Among  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  mining  in  the  Broken  Hill  district  is  the  want  of 
a  suitable  fiux  and  a  regular  supply  of  water  near  at  hand.     The  latter  is 
being  remedied  by  extending  the  surface  drainage  and  by  artesian  boring, 
and  fluxes  are  said  to  exist  in  abundance  in  the  calcite  and  limestone  veins 
at  Pemamoota  and  Tarrawingee.     The  tram-way  lines  are  being  extended 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  these  materials  to  the  vehis.     Considerable  at- 
tention is  paid  to  prospecting  for  limestone,  marble,  and  calspar,  believed 
to  be  abundant  in  the  western  part  of  New  South  Wales,  near  the  border  of 
South  Australia,  a  distance  of  822  miles  from  Sydney.     The  principal  mine 
in  the  district,  as  previously  stated,  is  that  of  the  Broken  ffill  Proprietary 
Company.     The  mine  was  originally  held  in  14  shares,  which  were  after- 
wards increased  to  16,000.     It  now  has  960,  which  were  fixed  at  |i.95»  thus 
making  the  nominal  value  ^19868,736;  but  at  the  present  market  value,  say 
163.26  each,  it  would  amount  to  ^50,733,920.     There  has  never  been  a  call 
for  capital  since  the  formation  of  the  company,  and  the  board  of  directors 
is  composed  of  some  of  the  foremost  business  men  in  Australia,  and  the  act- 
ing manager,  Mr.  John  Howell,  has  had  large  experience  in  the  conduct  of 
several  famous  silver  mines  in  the  United  States.     The  annual  profit  to  the 
share-holders  is  considerably  over  ^4,866,500.     Extensive  preparations  have 
been  made  for  the  reduction  of  the  ore  on  the  spot,  and  I  learn  from  a  re- 
port of  the  acting  manager  which  has  just  been  published  that  they  have 
erected  a  number  of  valuable  smelting  works,  including  six  80-ton  furnaces. 
In  a  short  time,  it  is  said,  thirteen  water-jacket  furnaces,  each  of  80  tons 
capacity,  will  be  available,  and  twelve  will  be  kept  in  blast  constantly.     In 
addition  to  these,  the  company  possesses  valuable  concentrating,  leaching, 
and  refining  works  at  Port  Pirie,  where  the  company's  shipping  wharves  are 
located.    About  ^i,459>95o  have  been  expended  by  the  company  in  the 
erection  of  machinery  and  plant.     During  the  six  months  ended  the  31st  of 
May  last  there  were  extracted  from  the  mine  103,399  ^^ns  of  ore.     This 
was  treated  in  the  ore-dressing  plant  and  furnaces.     The  total  quantity  of 
ore  smelted  was  80,127  tons,  net,  yielding  3,814,486  ounces  of  silver  and 
15,400  tons  of  lead,  or  an  average  of  47.60  ounces  of  silver  and  19  percent, 
of  lead  to  the  ton  of  ore.     This  has  been  mined  and  put  into  the  surface 
bins  at  a  cost  of  ^4.31  per  ton.     The  manager  says : 

As  the  work  of  development  progresses,  new  and  extensive  ore  bodies  are  being  dis- 
covered, and  recently  opened  sections,  which  a  few  months  ago  were  of  donbtfol  value,  are  ' 
now  showing  new  breasts  of  payable  ore.  There  are  still  larger  blocks  of  similar  ground  to 
open,  and  these  discoveries  not  only  add  to  the  developed  wealth  of  the  mine,  but  also  to  its 
prospective  value,  which,  steadily  increasmg  as  the  work  of  opening  out  proceeds,  give  con- 
stantly convincing  proofs  of  the  magnitude  and  permanence  of  the  property,  which,  ccmsidering 
its  greatest  prospective  value,  may  be  safely  designated  as  the  greatest  silver-lead  mine  in  the 
world. 
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*  The  total  amount  of  dividends  paid  reached  the  large  sum  of  179903,19^6; 
the  total  amonnt  of  cash  bonuses  paid  to  the  share-holders  was  12,880,968. 
The  nominal  value  of  the  shares  received  from  the  various  companies  formed 
from  the  original  Broken  Hill  Company  was  as  follows:  From  Block  14,  $2,- 
102,328 ;  from  the  British  Company,  ^1,946,600 ;  from  Block  10,  ^4,438, 248 ; 
a  grand  total,  including  dividends,  bonuses,  and  bonus  shares,  of  ^19,271,340. 
The  results  are  certainly  very  gratifying,  especially  at  a  time  when  there 
has  been  such  an  extraordinary  advance  in  the  price  of  silver;  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  extensive  ore  breasts  throughout  the  mine  continue  to  yield 
a  good  general  average  grade  of  ore,  and  that  the  mine  is  in  better  condition 
than  at  any  previous  time.  The  extensive  bodies  of  lead  carbonates,  kaolin, . 
and  other  descriptions  of  ore,  which  for  years  have  been  supplying  the 
works,  and  which  are  known  to  exist  in  large  bodies  on  the  line  of  and  be- 
low the  main  working  level,  are  yet  almost  intact.  A  third  main  working 
level,  at  300. feet,  has  been  started.  This  level  will  be  pushed  along  until  it 
reaches,  longitudinally,  the  north  and  south  boundaries  of  the  mine,  and 
will  be  connected  with  all  the  main  shafts.  The  whole  mine  will  then  be 
thoroughly  and  systematically  opened  on  the  line  of  the  level.  The  Broken 
Hill  Proprietary  Company's  mine  consists  of  three  blocks,  known  as  11,  12, 
and  13.  Block  11  is  by  far  the  richest  of  the  three.  The  main  lode  was 
discovered  in  this  block,  and  its  enormous  value  can  scarcely  be  realized. 
The  great  body  of  the  ore  lies  in  the  most  southern  part  of  the  company's 
property.  It  was  found  200  feet  from  the  surface  and  is  known  to  be  220 
feet  in  width.  It  is  described  as  being  by  far  the  largest  in  size  and  richest 
in  quality  of  any  ore  hitherto  discovered  in  Australasia.  In  other  parts  of 
the  mine,  where  the  working  is  at  a  depth  of  400  feet,  the  lode,  while  de- 
creasing in  size,  increases  in  richness.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  quan- 
tity of  ore  treated  by  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company's  mine,  together 
with  the  amounts  of  silver  and  lead  produced,  the  value  of  the  same,  and 
the  average  cost  per  ton  of  ore  for  each  half-year  from  November  30,  1885,  to 
November  30, 1890,  inclusive : 

QtiOfUi/y  of  ere  treated  by  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company  s  mine. 


Half-year  endins^- 


Ore  treated. 


Silver  pro- 
duced. 


Lead  pro- 
duced. 


Total  gross  value.* 


Total  expenses, 

induding  depreci- 

ation.f 


November  30,  1885.. 

Hay  31,  z886 

November  30,  z886 .. 

May  31. 1887 

November  30, 1887.. 

May  31,  Z888... 

November  30, 1888 .. 

May  3».  «889.- 

November  30*  1889 .. 

Total ............ 


Tons, 


w>f397 
18,411 
28,800 
39.789 
54,336 
68,545 
88,639 


35,605 

»44.6o4 

871,665 

835,5*6 

1,867,699 

1,633,737 

a,»do,455 

0,677,686 

3,3*5,613 


Tom, 


1,991 
3,836 
6,51a 
6,774 
9,885 
11,418 
13,659 


£  '.  d. 
7,44a  la  11 
37,053  5  « 
157,315  9  o 
ao4,5S9  o  7 
887,704  15  6 
373,034  ^^  4 
5x2,367  1  zo 
585,897  la  8 
744,931    1  10 


4,644  15 
«4,i99  3 
70,345  10 
iai,93i  a 
167,503  10 
179,799  9 
937,968  4 
993,17a  4 
335,575  19 


308,917 


13,082,590 


53,075 


9,910,905  15  10 


1,435,199  19    1 


*Nct  letuiBi  received  in  London. 


t  Irrespective  of  London  leaHwtiqn  duufes. 
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QuamUty  of  ore  treated  by  the  Breken  Hill  Proprietary  Compan/s  mme-^CoD^imtdL 


Half-year  ending- 

Disbuncment  of  iwofits,  leas 
balances  and  stocics  izi  haiML 

Value. 

Average 
cost. 

Profit. 

Dividends 
and  bonus. 

Constmctxan, 
lessdepreciaftoo. 

November  30, 1885. 

£    *-d. 

£    *d. 

£    s,  d. 

~ ^ 

£    *.  d. 

2,583  xs  XX 

18.737     8    8 
xo,6z2    9    5 
14,641  x6    4 
27,4x6    6  ir 
39»6o3    3    a 
25,877    8    a 
40,86a     X    5 

November  30,  z886 « 

May  3z,  z887.„.„ „ 

November  30, 1887 

May  31.  x888 

November  30,  z888 

Mav  ^z   x88o.- 

IS    a    5 
XZ    2    2 
9  19    6 
976 
9    8    7 
8  zz    0 
8    8    z 

6  15    4 
6  Z2    5 

5  x6    4 
4  10    5 
4    7    7 
4    5    7 
3  IS    9 

8    7    « 
4    9    9 
43a 

4  17    I 

5  I    0 
4    5    5 
4  Z2     4 

;C48,ooo 
80,000 
96,000 

153,000 

Z92,O0O 

240,000 
368.000 

2,341  17  XO 

Total - 

^ 

z,zAooo 

x82,675     7  XO 

To  the  end  of  May,  1890,  an  additional  ;^464,ooo  has  been  paid  in 
dividends,  the  yield  of  silver  and  silver-lead  having  been,  respectively,  2,900,- 
000  ounces  and  12,200  tons  from  63,000  tons  of  ore. 

Some  time  ago  the  company  decided  to  sell  a  portion  of  their  property 
to  other  companies,  and  the  parts  disposed  of  are  now  known  and  worked 
under  the  names  of  British  Broken  Hill  Proprietary,  Block  10,  and  Block 
14.  This  property  was  originally  leased  from  the  Government  by  the  Bro- 
ken Hill  Proprietary  Company,  the  term  of  lease  being  for  twenty-one  years, 
with  an  annual  rental  of  I1.22  per  acre,  with  the  right  of  removal.  The 
property  consisted  of  over  10  acres  on  the  lode,  with  adjacent  leases  for 
water  conservation  purposes. 

The  British  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company's  mine  bounds  Block  14 
on  the  north.  This  company,  the  hand-book  of  Australian  mines  states,  has 
1 01  acres  in  two  blocks,  the  southern  of  which  so  far  has  received  most 
attention.  This  ground  was  acquired  by  an  Anglo- Australian  company  late 
in  1887,  and  British  investors  may  congratulate  themselves  upon  having 
secured  a  large  interest  in  one  of  the  most  suitable  mines  on  the  field ;  in- 
deed, so  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  next  to  Broken  Hill  Proprietary,  the 
most  valuable.  It  is  managed  by  an  American  expert,  and  the  claim  has 
been  thoroughly  opened  up  to  400  feet.  The  width  of  the  lode  at  the  200- 
foot  level  has  been  proved  to  be  50  feet,  carrying  an  average  of  30  per  cent, 
lead  and  over  20  ounces  of  silver.  The  lode  consists  principally  of  car- 
bonate of  lead  and  galena. 

This  company  has  extensive  concentrating  works,  erection  of  which  has 
been  superintended  by  Mr.  Holly.  It  has  now  four  60-ton  furnaces  erected 
at  Port  Pirie  (whither  the  ore  is  taken  by  train)  under  tiie  superintendence 
of  Messrs.  Greenway  and  Board.  The  first  furnace  was  blown  in  July,  1889, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  produced  300,000  ounces  of  sil- 
ver and  2,500  tons  of  lead.  The  returns  for  the  first  four  months  of  1889 
have  been:  Ore  smelted,  14,394  tons;  bullion  produced,  2,653  tons,  con- 
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taining  269,301  ounces  of  silver.  No  dividend  however,  it  is  said,  may  be 
expected  from  this  company  until  the  beginning  of  1891,  all  profits  having 
so  far  been  more  than  expended  in  machmery.  The  Broken  Hill  Junction 
is  the  next  mine  northward.  It  has  an  area  of  51  acres.  The  mine  manage- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Adams,  another  American  expert,  who  took 
charge  in  March,  1890.  This  property  is  situated  on  an  elbow  of  the  lode, 
which,  though  at  times  distorted  and  irregular,  carries  exceedingly  rich 
chloride  of  silver  and  native  silver,  with  cerussite  (carbonate  of  lead)  in 
larger  quantities.  The  lode  has  now  been  proved  at  and  for  some  distance 
below  the  3oo-ibot  level  to  maintain  its  character  for  richness,  while  at  this 
depth  it  also  appears  somewhat  more  settled.  Two  60-ton  furnaces  have 
been  erected  by  this  company  at  Fort  Adelaide,  but  the  wisdom  of  locating 
the  reducing  plant  so  far  from  the  mine  and  in  a  place  to  which  all  fluxes 
have  to  be  conveyed  some  distance  is  questionable.  Certainly,  the  freight 
on  coke  from  the  sea-board  is  saved.  Before  the  erection  of  the  furnaces  the 
company  had  whatever  ore  it  dispatched  from  the  mine  treated  at  Dry 
Creek  Smelting  Works,  near  Adelaide.  Since  the  furnaces  were  blown  in 
the  returns,  up  to  April  24,  were:  Ore  treated,  2,827  tons;  bullion  pro- 
duced, 288  tons,  containing  141,761  ounces  of  silver.  It  is  at  this  mine 
that  the  ''vughs,"  containing  quantities  of  almost  pure  silver,  are  prin- 
cipally met.  There  are  several  other  companies  in  the  neighborhood — Bro- 
ken Hill,  South  Central,  etc. — and  nearly  all  of  them  are  producing  from 
2,000  to  25,000  ounces  of  silver  per  week.  There  are  other  mines  in  the 
district  attracting  attention,  viz,  the  Cosgrove  and  the  Round  Hill  and 
Brisbane  Blocks.  On  the  Brisbane  Blocks  the  diamond  drill  is  being  em- 
ployed to  test  the  country  to  2,500  feet,  and  at  the  beginning  of  April  over 
2,000  feet  had  been  penetrated.  The  bore  has  been  put  down  in  the  hope 
of  intercepting  the  main  Broken  Hill  lode  as  it  dips  into  the  Brisbane 
Blocks.  Originally  it  was  expected  that  the  stirike  would  be  made  at  about 
1,600  feet,  but  it  has  not  yet  occurred.  At  about  1,800  feet  a  small  detached 
pocket  of  fairly  good  argentiferous  ore  was  found.  The  town  of  Broken 
Hill  (SiJverton),  the  center  of  the  mining  district,  has  about  17,000  inhabit- 
ants. Ten  miles  north  is  a  range  of  hills  known  as  Mount  Darling,  where  a 
number  of  mines  have  been  opened.  Of  these  the  Silver  Ring  and  Eagle 
Hawk  are  said  to  have  produced  the  finest  specimens  of  native  silver  hith- 
erto found  in  the  colonies.  There  is  connection  by  railway  to  Broken  Hill 
and  thence  to  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

QUEENSLAND. 

The  minister  for  miqes  in  Queensland  reports  silver  mining  to  be  in  a  sat- 
isfactory condition  in  that  colony.  The  mines  have  been  worked  for  several 
years,  but  the  output  is  small;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of 
the  produce,  as  it  is  returned  with  that  of  lead.  The  products  in  1889 
amounted  to  ^299,289,  against  1214,199  for  i888*    The  mines  at  Herbercon, 
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the  minister  states,  have  a  bright  outlook.     The  facilities  for  smelting  are  v^sry 
poor,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  ore  is  sent  to  England  for  reduction. 

The  colonial  geologist,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Jack,  F.  G.  S.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  states 
that  there  are  immense  deposits  of  silver  in  Mount  Albion,  but  that  they  occur 
in  an  irregular  manner.  In  the  Albion,  Lady  Jane,  and  Booroora  mines,  he 
says,  the  faults  are  more  numerous  than  the  appearance  at  the  surface  would 
indicate.  Fissures  formed  by  faults  intersect  one  another  in  every  direc- 
tion, so  that  there  are  no  definite  walls  which  can  be  followed  for  any  distance. 
The  ores  are  earthy  and  furruginous,  with  argentiferous  lead  oxid^  and  car- 
bonates. Mr.  Jack  says  that  the  frequency  pf  silver  chlorides  in  fine  particles 
may  account  for  their  occasional  extraordinary  richness.  Plugs  6f  horn  silver 
are  from  time  to  time  met.     He  says : 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  deposits  of  ore  on  Mount  Albion  are  those  which  occur  about 
i}i  miles  to  the  southeast  A  large  lode — the  Silver  ^ill,  which  might  be  taken  as  a  typical 
example  of  what  is  meant  by  a  true  fissure  lode — runs  north  and  south  through  slate  coontiy 
underlying  at  45^  to  the  west.  It  is  distinctly  traceable  across  two  hiUs  and  two  gullies  for 
a  distance  of  1,500  feet  by  occasional  exposures  of  galena. 

In  the  workings  the  galena  ore  runs  from  9  inches  to  3  feet  in  thickness, 
and  is  occasionally  associated  with  anglesite,  zinc,  blende,  and  p3rrites,  and 
is  accompanied  by  a  brecciform  gangue  of  broken  country  rock.  The  ore, 
although  more  than  payable,  is  not  nearly  so  rich  in  silver  as  that  of  Mount 
Albion.  The  mines  at  the  Orient  Camp,  6  miles  northeast  of  Mount  Albion, 
produce  a  similar  class  of  ore  to  that  of  Silver  Hill. 

The  mines  in  the  Argentiferous  Silver  Field  have  been  worked  since  1881, 
and  the  lodes,  especially  in  the  mica  schist  country,  are  described  as  rich  and 
likely  to  be  permanent.  The  Hero  and  Northbrook  are  thought  to  be  the 
best  mines  in  that  district.  The  surface  ores,  oxides,  carbonates,  sulphates, 
and  sulphides  samples  were  assayed  by  the  Government  geologist,  averaging 
i^  ounces  per  ton  to  the  unit  of  lead  and  occasionally  5  ounces  of  silver 
to  the  unit.  In  other  words,  a  ton  of  galena  ore  containing  60  per  cent,  of 
lead  averages  from  75  to  300  ounces  of  silver.  The  Selheim  Silver  Field  is 
reported  by  the  Government  geologist  to  contain  a  number  of  very  valuable 
lodes,  among  which  are  the  Pyramid,  Bonnie  Dundee,  Birthday  Gift,  General 
Gordon,  Sunrise,  and  the  Argentine.  The  mines  appear  to  be  situated  in  a 
series  of  blue  and  gray  slates,  upon  the  upturned  edges  of  which  rest  the 
slightly  inclined  grits  of  sandstone  of  the  Upper  Devonian  Leipeidodendron 
beds.  The  mines  have  been  worked  under  considerable  difficulties,  owing 
to  their  great  distance  from  the  coast  and  the  absence  of  smelting  works  on 
the  spot.  Important  silver  mines  were  discovered  22  miles  west  of  Herberton 
by  two  brothers  named  Prentice,  who  sold  these  claims  to  Messrs.  George 
Young  &  Co.  The  new  owners  erected  smelting  works  and  developed  the 
mines  at  a  cost  of  ^97,330  before  they  received  any  return  therefrom.  After 
twelve  months'  work  they  extracted  250,000  ounces  of  silver  and  a  large 
quantity  of  lead.  The  mine  was  put  on  the  London  market  and  floated  for 
^973,300  in  1889.     Another  important  discovery  of  silver  was  made  in  the 
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same  district.  The  ore  was  traced  for  more  than  loo  feet,  from  the  end  of 
the  north  to  the  end  of  the  south  drive,  and  winges  sunk  at  different  points 
proved  the  continuance  of  the  ore  to  a  considerable  depth,  there  being  ap- 
parently hundreds  of  tons  in  sight.  The  minister  for  mines  complains  that 
the  ore  can  not  be  treated  on  the  spot  successfully  for  the  want  of  proper 
appliances.  The  ore  is  picked,  bagged,  and  sent  to  England  for  treatment. 
Twenty-six  tons  that  were  shipped  last  year  yielded  96,000  ounces  of  silver. 
Improved  smelting  works  are  being  erected,  and,  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1890,  68  tons  of  ore  were  smelted  which  averaged  40  ounces  of  silver  to  the 
ton.     Much  of  the  ore  in  the  district  is  mixed  with  copper. 

SOUTH  AUSTRAUA. 

Very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  the  silver  mines 
of  South  Australia,  some  of  which  have  been  opened  and  worked  at  intervals 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  Talsker  mine,  about  60  miles  from  Ade- 
laide, was  opened  in  1862,  and  five  lodes  were  discovered,  but  only  one  of 
these  was  worked  successfully.  During  the  period  of  ten  years  sales  of  ore. 
were  made  to  the  extent  of  ^77,864.  The  proceeds  of  the  bullion  smelted 
amounted  to  1145,434.  The  prices  obtained  ranged  from  I142.11  to  f  217 
per  ton.  The  quantity  shipped  was  839  tons  4  cwts.  and  4  pounds,  contain- 
ing from  62  to  91  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  The  lead  brougfi^  from  f  78  to 
^107  per  ton.  The  average  cost  for  freight,  commission,  and  other  charges 
for  sending  the  bullion  to  London  for  sale  was  6|^  per  cent.  The  most  prom- 
ising silver  mines  of  South  Australia  appear  to  be  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
colony.  The  Talsker,  George,  and  Campbell  Creek  mines  are  said  to  offer 
great  inducements  to  capitalists.  Attention,  however,  has  been  directed  from 
these  mines  to  those  in  the  Barrier  ranges,  which,  although  not  in  the  colony 
of  South  Australia,  are  very  near  to  it  and  are  likely  to  exercise  great  influ- 
-ence  on  the  commercial  prospects  of  that  colony;  and,  besides,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  rich  argentiferous  deposits  of  the  Barrier  ranges  extend 
some  distance  within  the  borders  of  South  Australia. 

A  silver  mine  has  been  discovered  45  miles  north  of  Yunta,  on  the  Broken 
Hill  Railway,  the  ore  of  which  averages  from  40  to  45  ounces  per  ton.  The 
Alamaqda  silver  mine,  20  miles  southeast  of  Adelaide,  was  first  worked  for 
copper.  In  1887  the  engine  shaft  was  sunk  126  feet,  and  argentiferous  ore 
was  found  which  averaged  from  88  to  163  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  The 
Aclare  mine  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  colony,  its  ore  yielding  from  80  to 
90  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  and  50  per  cent,  of  lead.  Several  silver  mines 
have  been  opened  up  at  Beltana,  400  miles  north  of  Adelaide.  A  mine  called 
the  Endicara,  20  miles  from  Beltana  and  160  miles  from  Port  Augusta,  was 
opened  up  in  1888.  The  first  bore  revealed  very  rich  deposits.  A  large 
chamber  was  excavated  in  the  side  of  the  hill  50  feet  in  length  from  east  to 
west  and  6  feet  in  height.  The  roof  of  this  excavation  is  supposed  to  be  the 
hanging  wall  of  the  lode,  which  is  of  large  size  and  full  of  both  carbonates  of 
lead  galena  with  gossan.    The  ore  has  an  underlay  to  the  east  of  about  2% 
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feet  to  the  fathom.  At  this  point  it  assayed  12  ounces  of  silver  to  the  too 
and  28^  per  cent,  of  lead  to  the  ton.  The  mine  is  said  to  be  the  result  of 
the  upheaval  of  a  powerful  lode  thrown  over  and  afterwards  covered  by  a 
layer  of  limestone. 

WSST  AUSTRALIA. 

Several  silver  and  lead  mines  have  been  worked  in  this  colony  by  English 
capitalists,  the  ore  being  sent  to  England  principally  for  the  lead  in  it.  It 
was  formerly  shipped  as  ballast.  Much  of  this  ore  is  now  known  to  be  rich 
in  silver,  and  the  Government  is  taking  energetic  steps  to  promote  this  branch 
of  mining.  It  is  estimated  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  total  value  of  the 
silver  and  lead  product  of  the  colony  is  about  1 145 1995. 

TASMANIA. 

Silver  lodes  have  been  known  to  exist  in  Tasmania  for  many  years,  bat 
very  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  development.  .  The  ore  is  said  to  be 
spread  over  an  area  of  30  square  miles  in  the  Mount  Zehan  district,  and  some 
of  it  averages  from  60  to  70  ounces  per  ton.  Twenty-four  thousand  acres 
have  been  taken  up  for  mining  in  the  district.  The  ore  raised  at  one  of  the 
mines  last  year  amounted  to  15,986.  The  Comstock  and  Silver  Bell  Com- 
pany are  reported  to  be  doing  good  work.  The  latter  mine  had,  on  the  30th 
of  June  last,  1,000  tons  of  first-grade  ore  at  Grasse.  An  English  Sjmdicate 
is  working  a  mine  called  the  Silver  King  Extended,  and  the  ore  is  said  to  be 
quite  equal  to  that  of  some  of  the  richest  in  the  Barrier  ranges. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

A  number  of  silver  mines  have  been  opened  in  New  Zealand,  and  the 
most  promising  of  these  are  in  the  North  Island ;  but  the  silver  returns  of  the 
colony  amount  to  very  little.  Sir  James  Hector,  the  Government  geologist, 
states  that  the  argentiferous  galena  ore  in  various  parts  of  the  colony  yields 
from  20  to  50  ounces  of  pure  silver  to  the  ton,  and  that  in  some  cases  the 
galena  is  mixed  with  iron  p3nrites  which  gives  a  fair  percentage  of  gold. 
More  attention  is  given  to  silver  mining  in  the  North  Island,  and  particularly 
in  the  Thames  gold  field  district,  than  elsewhere.  The  Aroha  and  Maritoto 
silver  mines  were  profitably  worked  some  years  ago,  but  were  subsequently 
abandoned.  Companies  have  been  formed  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne  during 
the  last  few  months  for  the  purpose  of  developing  them  with  improved  min- 
ing appliances.  Silver  occurs  with  galena  and  zinc  in  Nelson,  and  one  or 
two  mines  have  been  opened  there,  but  were  not  worked  profitably. 

The  annual  exports  of  silver  from  New  Zealand  amount  to  about  f  4,866, 
the  bulk  of  which  is  not  obtained  from  silver  mines  direct,  but  from  the  gold 
product  during  the  process  of  refining  that  metal  at  the  mint. 

G.  W.  GRIFFIN, 

ComsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Sydney^  September  2,  rSgo. 
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NITRATE  OF  SODA   IN   FRANCE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  MOREL,  OF  DUNKIRK, 

As  there  appears  at  present  a  tendency  to  import  from  the  western  coast 
of  South  America,  for  use  in  the  United  States,  the  nitrate  of  soda,  for  which 
there  is  now  such  a  large  demand  on  the  Continent,  the  following  report  may 
be  found  of  some  interest.  The  import  into  France  of  nitrate  of  soda  dates 
back  about  ten  years  only,  before  which  date  the  azote  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  was  derived  from  the  Peruvian  guano, 
great  quantities  of  which  were  imported,  especially  between  the  years  1875 
and  1879.  When,  however,  the  principal  and  most  valuable  deposits  in  Chili 
and  Peru  became  worked  out,  the  quality  of  the  guano  then  shipped  depre- 
dated so  considerably  that  the  proportion  of  azote  contained  therein  was 
found  insufficient  The  farmers  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  guano, 
which,  although  it  contained  some  phosphoric  acid,  was  no  longer  good  for 
the  strong  lands  of  the  departments  of  the  north — Pas-de-Calais  and  Aisne. 
The  nitrate  of  soda  then  made  its  first  appearance  in  France,  and  was  found 
to  contain  as  much  as  15  to  16  per  cent,  of  azote,  being  5  to  6  per  cent, 
more  than  the  best  guano.  It  was  first  used  in  the  northern  countries.  For 
several  years,  however,  it  was  very  strongly  objected  to  as  giving  to  the  land 
a  momentary  impulse,  but  impoverishing  the  soil  and  depriving  it  by  degrees 
of  all  its  fertilizing  property,  like  certain  drugs  which  leave  die  patient  ex- 
hausted after  giving  him  temporary  relief.  This  prejudice  was  so  strong  that 
in  the  years  1881  and  1882  almost  all  the  sugar  refiners,  when  contracting  for 
the  beet-root  crops,  expressly  prohibited,  in  their  contracts  with  the  farmers, 
the  use  of  nitrate  on  the  land  prepared  for  the  beet.  Later  on,  however,  they 
began  to  allow  its  use  on  the  land  before  sowing  time,  still  prohibiting  it 
when  the  plant  had  sprung  up.  Now  they  not  only  authorize  its  use,  but  com-^ 
pel  the  formers  to  sprinkle  it  on  the  beet  crops.  As  soon  as  the  nitrate  was 
found  to  be  of  such  great  benefit  a  market  sprang  up  in  the  north,  where  the 
beet  is  almost  exclusively  cultivated,  and  soon  rapidly  increased,  as  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  of  imports: 


Year. 

QtiMitity. 

Ywr. 

Quantity. 

tSto. 

illt.........^ 

8.500 

3,«oo 
56,000 
80,000 

OOyOOO 

73.000 

1886 _ 

73.000 
89.000 
144.000 
z6a,ooo 

169  000 

Itta 

itta. 

x888 „ 

X889 :. 

Vint  six  moDtlu  of  1890....^....^^ ^.. 

ms — 

It  may  be  added  that  about  98  per  cent,  of  the  nitrate  brought  into  France 
is  imported  through  the  port  of  Dunkirk. 
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The  season  for  consumption  of  nitrate  in  France  is  from  February  to  the 
end  of  J  une.  It  is  sprinkled  on  wheat  and  cereals  sown  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber— first  in  February  when  the  frosts  are  over  and  again  towards  the  middle 
of  April.  On  the  beet-roots  it  is  also  sown  twice,  viz,  at  the  beginning  of 
April  and  again  at  the  end  of  May.  It  is  little  employed  in  the  autumn,  when 
rape-cake  is  prepared,  as  this  more  intimately  mixes  with  the  soil  in  winter 
time  and  gives  slower  results;  while  in  Germany  it  is  used  conjointly  with 
the  cake  at  the  time  of  the  winter  sowing.  The  nitrate  of  soda  has  given 
such  satisfactory  results  that  the  farmers  require  very  large  quantities  every 
year.  Its  use  has  also  now  spread  among  western,  eastern,  and  even  northern 
departments.  It  is  more  especially  valuable  for  the  sugar-beet,  as  it  makes 
the  plant  heavier  and  richer;  it  also  makes  the  ears  of  wheat  and  oats  more 
plentiful,  and  is  particularly  favorable  for  the  straw,  the  export  of  Which, 
chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom,  is  very  considerable  and  increasing  yearly. 
Beet  roots  require  about  400  kilograms  of  nitrate  per  hectare;  cereals,  300; 
and  meadows,  200.  When  sown,  it  must  be  slightly  imbedded  in  the  soil  by 
means  of  the  harrow.  It  must  not,  however,  be  used  quite  alone,  but  should 
be  used  together  with  superphosphate  and  chloride  of  potassium.  Some 
farmers  and  sugar  refiners  make  it  up  themselves  to  suit  their  ground  by  mix- 
ing, in  the  right  proportion,  the  four  products  which  give  the  earth  the  four 
elements  found  to  be  indispensable,  viz,  nitrate  of  soda  to  give  the  azote,  su- 
perphosphate to  give  the  phosphate,  chloride  of  potassium  to  give  the  potash, 
calx  to  give  the  calx.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  nitrate  imported  is  refined 
and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  special  phosphoric  acid,  used  for  making 
gunpowder.  It  must  not  contain  over  i  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
otherwise  it  would  evolve — ^when  worked  with  sulphuric  acid  to  make  phos- 
phoric acid — such  a  quantity  of  chlorine  that  the  workmen  could  not  stand  it. 
The  price  of  refined  nitrate  is  50  centimes  to  i  franc  higher  than  that  of 
nitrate;  the  latter  has  gradually  fallen  from  33  francs 'per  100  kilograms  in 
1882,  to  21  francs  in  1890,  as,  although  the  consumption  is  yearly  increasing 
in  Europe  (160,000  tons  in  1 889-' 90  over  1 888-* 89),  it  still  remains  infe- 
rior to  the  enormous  production  which  was  the  consequence  of  such  satisfac- 
tory results  during  the  former  years  for  the  English  and  German  capitalists. 
These  low  prices,  however,  have  considerably  accelerated  the  expansion  of 
the  nitrate  trade  in  France,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  the  future  prices 
will  be  sufficiently  remunerative  to  the  producers  and  so  advantageous  as  to 
stimulate  the  consumers  to  increase  its  use. 

BENJ.  MOREL, 
Consular  Agent. 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Dunkirk^  September  q,  iSffO. 
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TAXATION    IN    FRANCE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WILLIAMS,  OF  ROUEN, 

I  transmit  herewith  a  brief  summary  of  the  budget  of  Rouen  for  the  year 
1890.  The  taxes  and  expenses  of  government,  general  and  departmental, 
having  been  made  subjects  of  special  reports,  I  consider  the  following  esti- 
mate of  revenue  and  expenses  of  some  practical  value,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  showing  the  many  topics  upon  which  French  legislators  are  expected  to 
act.  Many  of  these  are  not  examples  to  follow  so  much  as  examples  of  what 
should  be  avoided. 

crry  or  rouen. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  various  receipts  and  expenses  of  the 
city  of  Rouen  for  the  year  1890: 

RECEIPTS. 

Ordinaiyreceipti:  Fxmnct. 

Rerenae  finom  taxes  (additional  ocntlmca,  i)— hantiDg  licenses,  taxes  for 

dogs,  carriages,  horses,  etc... •      356,350.00 

CooumiDal  taxes  (rent  of  houses,  land  etc).. '........ 91,572.20 

Bonds,  interest  on  donations,  etc.. 28,883.54 

Ordinary  tax  receipts— octroi  (3,300,000  francs),  slaaghter-hooses  (128,- 
000  francs),  choice  of  {daces  (248,000  francs),  weights  and  measnres, 

stalls  and  markets,  for  places  upon  docks  and  the  river.... 3,878,000.00 

Otj  dues  from  the  port. 100,000.00 

R^;ht  of  way,  carriage  and  tram- way  licenses,  gas  companies  (for  privi- 
lege of  pipe  laying,  etc)......... • 79,279.50 

School  receipts  (grants  from  State  and  department,  etc.) 54»665. 15 

Interest  of  funds  placed  in  the  banks,  share  of  the  city  in  the  pro6t8  of 
gas  and  water  companies  and  othcii. 193,726.00 

Total 4,782,476.39 

Extraordinaiy  receipts: 

Sales  of  land  on  account  of  straightening  streets,  surveys,  and  removal  of 

houses  therefrom,  payments  due,  etc 60,083.00 

^)ecial  tax  for  payment  of  loans 657,800.00 

Additional  octroi  tax  and  tax  of  same  on  alcohol 568,000.00 

Rents  of  property  belonging  to  city.. 50,000.00 

Interest  of  funds.. 120,075  •  ^ 

Sundry  receipts 18,496. 60 

Installment  upon  reserve  funds.. 100,000.00 

Grand  total.. 6,356,931 .59 

EXPENSES. 

Ordinary  expenses : 

Expenses  and  salaries  of  munidpal  government- 
Office  of  the  mayor. ....••        93f55o.oo 

Expenses  of  police.. 311,115.00 

Octroi... 539*84300 

Slanghter-houses,  etc ; 1,194,338.45 
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Ordinary  expenses— Coi|tinued.  Fnact. 
Cost  and  maintenance  of  oommunal  property,  public  lighting  (246,300 
fiwics),  road  expenses  (402,321  francs),  gardens  and  walks  (79,440 

francs),  fountains  and  contributions,  etc 874,500.60 

Fire  service^. !••••••••• «• ••• • •••.•••••••.••••••••  94,261 .00 

Public  assistance — ^hospitals  (470,000  francs),  bureau  of  charities  and 
dispensaries  (230,000  francs),  lunatic  asylums  (94,000  francs),  found- 

ling»»«tc^ 9171O33.50 

Fine  arts,  museums,  theaters,  library,  primary  and  advanced  schools 793 ,  47 1 .  32 

Worship  (rental  allowed  to  ministers  of  various  creeds).. 8,400.00 

Miscellaneous  expenses.. 27,400. 24 

Pensions  (assistance  to  different  societies) I75t3i7-4S 

Fites  and  public  ceremonies.. .••....  25,000.00 

Total 4,115,172.50 

Eztraordinaiy  expenses : 

Due  to  the  Credit  Fonder  for  a  loan  of  45,000,000  francs 2, 106,184.96 

Due  to  the  school  fund  for  a  loan  of  1,000,000  francs 40,000.0c 

Purchase  of  lands  and  buildings  and  share  of  city  for  public  works,  etc...        $5 ,  574. 04 

Grand  total ,  6,356,931.59 

The  principal  of  the  direct  taxes  by  the  citizens  of  Rouen  to  the  treasury 
is  thus  divided : 


Real  estate  tax 798,670.00 

Doors  and  windows 435,201 .00 

Personal  property 424,639.00 

Licenses 795.051.74 

Total 2,453.561.74 

From  time  to  time  a  vote  is  taken  and  an  additional  centime  is  added 
for  special  purposes  to  these  taxes,  and  upon  the  whole  the  addition  of  a  cen- 
time (the  hundredth  part  of  a  franc)  gives  24,535.61  francs.  In  addition  to 
the  above  taxes,  the  octroi  collects  on  accotmt  of  the  treasury,  in  duties  on 
beverages,  about  950,000  francs. 

VARIETY  OP  TAXES  IN   FRANCE. 

The  variety  of  subjects  upon  which  legislation  in  France  is  called  upon 
to  act  places  her  in  the  category  of  one  of  the  moat  governed  countries  in 
the  universe. 

In  the  report  of  the  prefect  of  the  Seine-Infiferieure  for  1890  the  question 
of  stopping  a  train  at  certain  points,  requesting  additional  trains  at  others, 
the  granting  of  assistance  to  gymnastic  festivals,  horse  races,  regattas,  aU 
sorts  of  gatherings,  establishment  of  depots  of  breeding  animals,  aid  for  the 
propagation  and  extension  of  bee-hives  and  the  feasibility  of  placing  the 
same,  movable  wagons,  and  many  other  like  topics  were  subjects  of  discus- 
sion and  action.  Upon  competitive  examination  of  young  mares  7,000 
francs  were  expended,  and  in  tests  of  the  same  4,300  francs. 

Again,  a  very  interesting  subject  was  broached,  that  of  the  maintenance 
of  abandoned  children.    It  appears  that  formerly  the  prices  fixed  and  paid 
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to  nunes  were,  in  1872,  18  francs  per  month  for  children  froi 
at  the  breast,  16  francs  per  month  for  children  from  birth  I 
bottle,  14  francs  per  month  for  children  from  one  to  three  y 
per  month  for  children  from  three  to  twelve  years.  In  1877  th 
to  33.20  francs  per  month  for  children  from  one  to  twelv< 
was  modified  in  1883,  as  follows:  Twenty-two  francs  per  mom 
raised  at  the  breast,  20  francs  per  month  for  children  raised 
francs  per  month  for  children  from  one  to  three  years,  10  fnu 
for  children  from  three  to  twelve  years.  This  price  of  10  francs 
eludes  food,  lodging,  washmg,  mending,  and  furnishing  bee 
child  must  be  sent  regularly  to  school  at  the  age  of  six  years. 
July  24,  1889,  ^^  General  Government  agrees  to  re-imburse  ( 
expense  of  assistance  rendered  to  children. 

The  prefect  insists  that  the  remuneration  of  the  nurses  musi 
and  urges  it  on  the  plea  that  the  children  are  forced  to  endure  si 
frrom  ^e  poverty  of  their  surrotmdings,  as  produce  disease  a 
He  recommends  that  14  francs  per  month  be  allowed  for  th 
of  children  from  one  to  three  years  old,  while  the  other  rates  : 
are,  except  the  raising  of  the  price  from  22  to  25  francs  ] 
children  raised  at  the  breast,  of  which  there  are  620;  and  t 
from  three  to  thirteen  years  of  age  in  this  department. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  inspection  of  this  service  and  assist 
the  control  of  the  minister  of  the  interior.     Telegraphs  and 
controlled  by  the  Government,  and  ail  places  of  worship  arc 
assisted  by  the  Government,  and  repairs,  additions,  and  im( 
thorized  and  controlled  by  the  minister  of  worship. 

CHAS.  P.  WILI 

United  States  Consxjlate, 

Rouen^  Septemberio^  i8qo* 


THE  GRANADA   EARTHQUAKE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  NEWELL,  OF  MANAGUA, 

I  have  delayed  addressing  the  Department  regarding  the 
Granada,  Nicaragua,  because  I  desired  to  forward  with  my  a( 
port  of  the  expert  of  the  Nicaragua  Government  on  the  cause 
disturbance.  This  report,  for  some  unknown  reason,  has  n 
public,  and,  as  it  is  doubtful  when  I  can  get  it,  I  have  dete 
await  its  publication. 

Granada,  the  scene  of  the  disturbance,  is  distant  from  Man 
and  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Nicaragua.  Withii 
the  city  are  numbers  of  volcanoes,  the  more  prominent  bei 
and  Pilon. 
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Th^  first  shock  was  noticed  at  lo  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  August  31. 
From  this  time  until  midnight  of  the  same  day  there  were  twenty-two  dis- 
tinct shocks — some  severe,  the  most  slight.  On  Monday,  September  i,  at 
6.30  a.  m.,  the  strongest  shock  was  felt;  its  duration  was  six  seconds.  For 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  shock  on  Monday  the  earth  was  in  constant 
tremor.  Twenty-six  shocks  from  Monday,  September  i,  to  Tuesday  after- 
noon, September  2,  were  recorded. 

On  September  i  a  panic  seized  the  people,  and  women  and  children 
went  cr3nng  and  pra}ring  through  the  streets.  Some  women  marched  in 
procession  bearing  an  image  of  the  Savior,  while  others  bore  the  statue  of  a 
saint,  which,  according  to  native  belief,  has  power  to  quiet  a  disturbance  of 
this  character.  The  populace  fled  pell-mell  to  the  Plaza  and  other  open 
spaces.  Some  had  the  hardihood  to  take  time  to  get  household  effects;  the 
major  part,  however,  sought  a  place  of  safety  empty-handed.  The  business 
houses  all  discontinued  business,  which  was  a  serious  drawback,  as  the 
people  were  all  shut  off  by  this  means  from  provisions,  and  thus  ensued 
much  distress.  Many  houses  were  looted  by  thieves.  Some  of  the  saloons 
were  broken  into  by  roughs  and  their  contents  carried  off.  The  Govern- 
ment very  wisely  sent  two  htmdred  soldiers  to  Granada,  and  thus  in  the  be- 
ginning stopped  the  reign  of  anarchy  and  chaos.  So  terror-stricken  were 
the  people  that  thousands  fled  to  adjacent  towns.  The  Government  ordered 
special  trains  to  enable  those  who  desired  to  leave  the  city.  Many  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity,  so  that  now,  even  at  this  late  date,  Granada 
appears  like  a  deserted  village. 

The  earthquake  still  continues,  and  many  prophecies  are  made  as  to  the 
ultimate  end  of  the  trouble.  Some  agree  with  a  noted  French  expert  on 
earthquakes  that  the  city  will  sink  out  of  sight,  pr  that  a  volcano  will  be 
thrown  up  in  its  midst.  None  of  the  volcanoes  in  the  vicinity  are  active,  so 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  the  cause.  It  may  arise  fix>m 
atmospheric  changes,  as  the  season  has  been  hotter  and  dryer  than  known 
here  for  years.  Why  this  should  locate  the  disturbance  more  in  Granada 
than  in  any  other  place  in  Nicaragua,  I  know  not. 

The  extent  of  the  damage  is  not  fully  known.  Many  buildings  have 
their  walls  badly  cracked  and  many  roofs  are  uncovered  by  the  tiles  run- 
ning off. 

This  Government  labors  under  a  great  disadvantage  in  not  having  the 
proper  apparatus  with  which  to  make  earthquake  observations. 

This,  I  might  say,  is  the  land  of  volcanoes,  for  within  a  radius  of  300 
miles  there  are  twenty-five — one  to  every  12  miles.  Much  valuable  infor- 
mation could  be  furnished  science  from  this  point  were  the  proper  instruments 
here. 

WILLIAM  NEWELL, 

Consul. 
,   United  States  Consxjlate, 

Managua^  September  2^^  tSgo, 
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MINE   EXPLOSIONS   IN   FRANCE. 

RSPORTBY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  LOOMIS,  OF  ST.  ETIENNE, 
INTROPUCTORY  REMARKS. 

The  Department  of  the  Loire,  of  which  St.  Etienne  is  the  capital,  is  one 
of  the  most  prolific  coal-producing  regions  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
St.  Etienne  is  circled  with  coal  mines,  and  several  of  the  deepest  shafts  of 
the  region  lie  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city.  Within  the  last  ten 
years  there  has  been  a  series  of  destructive  explosions,  which  have  wrought 
great  damage  to  mining  property,  deprived  many  hundred  miners  of  their 
lives,  and  thrown  scores  of  destitute  families  on  the  community  for  support. 
The  last  great  explosion  in  this  city  occurred  on  the  29th  of  July  last,  in 
what  is  called  the  Villeboeuf  Mine.  One  hundred  and  forty  men  lost  their 
lives  on  that  day,  and  the  internal  improvements  and  machinery  were 
wrecked  throughout  the  mine.  Three  days  later  another  explosion  occurred, 
whereby  half  a  dozen  men  were  killed,  and  about  a  year  ago  two  hundred 
and  eight  perished  in  a  single  explosion. 

These  destructive  and  fatal  explosions,  occurring  with  such  alarming 
frequency,  have  arrested  the  attention  of  the  French  Government,  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  cause  has  been  instituted. 

There  is  such  a  similarity  in  character,  in  cause,  and  in  consequences 
between  the  mine  explosions  in  France  and  those  which  take  place  in  the 
coal-mining  regions  of  the  United  States  that  I  have  thought  it  well  to  con- 
dense into  this  report  a  little  of  the  information  concerning  fire-damp  and 
mining  accidents  which  has  been  developed  here,  and,  also,  to  refer  to  the 
manner  of  providing  for  the  families  of  the  unfortunate  miners. 

CARING  FOR  THE  DESTITUTE. 

The  first  step  taken  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the  bereaved  families 
is  to  bury  the  deceased  miners  with  imposing  and  elaborate  ceremonies. 
This  accentuates  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  and  stimulates  subscriptions 
for  the  benefit  of  the  miners'  families.  The  funerals  are  spectacular,  and 
are  attended  with  interest  by  most  of  the  population  blessed  with  powers  of 
locomotion.  A  member  or  two  of  the  French  cabinet  is  sure  to  be  present, 
accompanied  by  the  prefect  of  the  department,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  a 
score  of  army  officers.  So  the  poor  fellows  who  have  led  wretched  lives, 
alwa3rs  working  under-ground  for  about  97  cents  a  day,  and  who  were  finally 
blown  into  eternity  with  the  suddenness  of  an  electric  shock,  are  buried  with 
pomp  and  pageantry.  At  the  funeral  each  one  of  the  officials  generally 
"rises  for  a  fiew  remarks,"  and  the  cabinet  minister  makes  a  speech,  in  which 
he  annotmces  that  the  Government  will  give  several  thousand  francs  to  the 
families  of  the  dead  miners. 
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Immediately  after  the  minister  had  made  his  speech  at  the  fiineral  of  the 
one  hundred  and  forty  miners,  victims  of  the  explosion  of  the  a9th  of  July, 
an  offensive  socialist  got  up,  waved  a  red  flag,  and  commenced  a  violent 
revolutionary  harangue.  He  denounced  the  Government  of  France,  abused 
its  officers,  and  insulted  the  minister,  who,  naturally,  did  not  remain  to  listen 
to  the  fellow's  talk.  Later  in  the  day,  during  the  obsequies,  theije  was  an- 
other outbreak,  a  fight  over  red  flags,  and  some  police  officers  were  assaulted 
and  overpowered  by  the  socialists. 

When  two  hundred  and  eight  miners  were  killed  here  by  the  explosion 
of  July  3,  1889,  ^140,000  were  raised  for  their  families  by  subscription  and 
distributed  by  a  responsible  committee  in  this  way:  To  each  widow  ^3  a 
month  were  paid,  and  to  each  child  $2  a  month  until  it  reached  the  age  of 
sixteen.  In  addition  to  this,  the  mining  company  had  to  make  each  widow 
a  cash  payment  of  $240  and  an  annuity  equal  to  12  cents  a  day  for  life  or 
until  the  widow  marries  again.  The  children  were  paid  5  cents  each  day 
by  the  company  until  they  reached  the  age  of  thirteen.  These  are  the  usual 
terms  upon  which  mining  corporations  settle  with  the  families  of  miners 
killed  in  the  pits. 

CAUSE  OF  MINE   EXPLOSIONS. 

The  committee  sent  here  by  the  French  Government  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  mine  explosions,  of  course,  finds  that  the  primal  cause  is  the  ignit- 
ing of  fire-damp.  The  pit  in  which  the  explosion  of  July  29  occurred  is 
1,950  feet  deep,  and  no  one  who  was  down  its  shaft  at  the  time  of  the  explo- 
sion survived  to  give  information  concerning  the  direct  cause.  *  So  the  com- 
mittee learned  from  various  sources  that  the  potent  promoters  of  fire-damp 
explosions  are:  (i)  Want  of  proper  ventilation  in  the  galleries;  (2)  impru- 
dence of  the  miners  themselves;  (3)  want  of  proper  investigation  on  the 
part  of  the  controllers  of  the  mine;  and  (4)  negligence  oT  the  companies, 
who  try  to  obtain  the  most  profit  with  the  least  expense. 

It  has  been  gienerally  agreed  upon  by  the  most  competent  authorities 
that  until  effective  engines  for  sending  a  current  of  air  through  every  gallery 
are  invented  explosions  of  fire-damp  will  occur  in  spite  of  every  other  pre- 
caution; for,  unless  the  gas  be  mixed  with  two-thirds  of  air  it  is  always  a 
source  of  danger.  Many  years  ago  mining  engineers  devised  a  plan  to  per- 
mit the  fire-damp  (protocarbon  of  hydrogen)  to  mix  freely  with  the  air  and 
set  fire  to  the  mixture  in  the  absence  of  the  workmen.  For  this  purpose  a 
man  called  a  "penitent"  in  France,  covered  with  wet  clothes  and  provided 
with  a  mask  having  glass  eyes,  crawled  into  the  gallery  holding  a  long  pole 
with  a  lighted  torch  at  the  end  until  the  explosion  occurred.  This  method 
was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  danger  to  the  individual  and  the  damage 
caused  to  the  mine.  Furthermore,  the  resultant  gas  remaining  in  the  galler- 
ies exposed  the  men  tq  asphyxiation.  It  was  in  order  to  avoid  the  incon- 
venience of  this  method  that  the  mining  lamp  called  **dtemelle"  was 
invented,  consisting  of  burners  placed  in  the  roof  of  the  suspected  galleries, 
which  burned  the  gas  as  soon  as  it  was  produced.     The  danger  was  thus  di- 
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xninished,  since  no  considerable  amount  of  the  infiammable  gas,  called  here 
"grison,"  could  be  fbrmed.  However,  in  the  greater  number  of  mines 
this  method  was  also  abandoned  on  account  of  the  production  of  azote  and 
oarbonic  acid,  since,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  lamps,  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  air  currents  had  to  be  much  diminished,  otherwise  the  lights  went  out. 

Several  mine  proprietors  endeavored  to  profit  by  the  properties  which 
sponge  platinum  possesses  of  provoking  the  combustion  of  hydrogen.  Thus, 
with  one  part  of  that  metal  and  two  parts  of  clay,  balls  were  made  which 
were  fixed  at  the  points  where  the  gas  was  concentrated.  But  all  these  ex- 
periments were  unsatisfactory  and  dangerous,  only  substituting  in  the  place 
of  a  grave  danger  a  series  of  other  dangers,  less  sweeping,  but  equally  harm- 
ful. Consequently,  other  methods  were  sought  for,  which  may  be  briefly 
mentioned  as  follows:  (i)  Entire  withdrawal  of  the  gas  out  of  the  mine; 
(a)  a  different  method  of  lighting,  which  would  be  sufficient  for  the  miner 
without  compromising  his  safety. 

The  idea  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  gas  by  means  of  powerftil  ventilators 
gave  rise  to  many  interesting  experiments;  but,  contrary  to  what  is  believed 
at  present,  the  engineers  of  the  time  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  means 
would  never  lead  to  success,  and  that  in  lighting  alone  a  solution  of  the 
difficult  problem  was  to  be  found. 

In  order  to  replace  the  ordinary  lamps  in  the  most  dangerous  galleries, 
phosphorescent  substances  were  used ;  but  the  light  was  too  feeble  to  allow 
the  men  to  work.  A  certain  improvement,  however,  on  this  method  was 
subsequently  made.  It  being  observed  that  the  gas  was  not  aflected  by  a  red 
heat,  the  discovery  was  used  by  lighting  the  pickers'  corner  of  the  gallery 
by  means  of  a  wheel  of  steel,  which  a  mah  turned  constantly  against  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  hard,  flinty  stone.  The  sparks  given  ofl"  furnished  a  much  brighter 
light  than  that,  of  the  other  systems,  but  they  sometimes  ignited  the  fire- 
damp. Nevertheless,  not  possessing  a  better  wdy,  the  invention  was  well 
received. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  until 
a  series  of  formidable  explosions,  which  every  known  method  was  tmable  to 
prevent,  terrified  the  mining  populations  of  England  and  obliged  the  savants 
and  engineers  of  that  country  to  recommence  their  studies  of  the  question. 
The  safety-lamps  of  Humphrey  Davy  and  George  Stephenson  were  then 
invented.  These  lamps  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment,  and  are  very 
generally  used,  especially  that  of  the  former,  since  1816.  However,  in  spite 
of  the  numerous  improvements  that  these  lamps  have  undergone  in  France, 
England,  and  Germany,  they  are  far  from  guarantying  absolute  security. 

The  same  opinion  was  expressed  by  the  French  minister  of  public  works 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  when  questioned  on  the  recent  accident  at  St. 
Etienne.  .  He  insisted  that  unless  the  mines  were  sufficiently  ventilated  ex- 
plosions would  constantly  occur. 

But  I  can  not  leave  this  subject  of  lighting  without  mentioning  the  elec- 
tric lamp  invented  lately,  and  of  which  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
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Science  (Count  de  Gerson)  gave  the  fullest  details  in  a  recent  meeting  and 
produced  a  specimen  which  greatly  interested  that  assembly.  Thb  lamp  is 
in  use  in  some  of  the  mines  in  the  north  of  France  and  gives  great  satis£u:- 
tion.  It  is  very  small  and  furnishes  the  light  of  a  good  candle  for  twelve 
hours.  The  cost  of  it  is  only  30  francs,  or  $6.  By  turning  a  button  it  can 
be  lighted  or  extinguished  at  will.  It  is  called  the  "Stella."  lamp.  The 
electricity  is  generated  by  a  small  battery  of  accumulators,  and  the  current  is 
maintained  by  4  volts  and  x  ampere.  The  accumulator  is  charged  in  about 
five  hours.  The  secret  of  the  invention  is  to  be  found  in  the  leaden  plates, 
or  litteanodes,  of  the  accumulators,  which  seem  to  be  prepared  by  a  particular 
process  giving  them  great  capacity  and  durability. 

IMPRUDENCE  OP  THE  MINERS. 

There  can  be  ho  doubt  but  that  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  workmen 
is  frequently  the  primary  cause  of  fire-damp  explosions.  In  spite  of  the  risk 
he  runs — ^risk,  unfortunately,  as  dangjsrous  to  his  fellows  as  to  himself — the 
miner  will  persist  in  opening  his  lamp  or  in  using  dynamite  cartridges  with- 
out previously  assuring  himself  of  the  absence  of  the  fatal  gas.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  no  effective  means  have  yet  been  discovered  of  rendering  im- 
possible the  opening  of  the  safety-lamps.  All  those  actually  in  use,  even 
those  closed  by  electricity,  have  been  forced  by  the  men,  who  are  tempted  to 
infringe  the  express  order  of  the  companies.  For  instance,  the  company  re- 
quires a  picker  to  furnish  a  given  quantity  of  coal  a  day,  this  quantity  being  al- 
ways equal  to  the  extreme  amount  that  could  be  asked  of  a  good  workman. 
If  during  work  his  lamp  goes  out,  the  miner,  in  order  not  to  lose  time  by 
going  to  the  lamp  shop,  which  is  frequently  half  an  hour's  distance  from  his 
point  of  work,  opens  his  lamp  himself,  and,  if  fire-damp  be  present,  an  explo- 
sion naturally  occurs.  In  the  recent  accident  at  Villebceuf  a  safety-lamp  was 
found  open  and  the  glass  absent.  As  regards  the  blasting  by  dynamite  car- 
tridges, which  has  frequently  caused  accidents  of  a  limfted  extent,  the  care- 
lessness in  their  use  does  not  entirely  fall  on  the  miner,  but  rather  oa  the 
governors  or  under-govemors  who  deal  out  those  cartridges  contrary  to  or- 
ders to  the  men  to  be  used  at  discretion.  The  possibility  of  the  sparks 
from  the  pick  of  the  miner  setting  fire  to  the  gas  is  denied  by  many  compe- 
tent authorities. 

NEGLIGENCE  ON  THE   PART  OF  THE  GOVERNORS. 

To  each  mine  there  are  two  governors  and  seven  or  eight  sub-governors — 
I  am  speaking  of  the  mines  of  the  Loire — who  are  responsible  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  rules  of  the  company  by  the  miners.  When  they  are  conscien- 
tious, there  is  little  to  fear ;  but  too  often  they  relax  their  vigilance  in  order 
to  save  themselves  trouble.  For  instance,  it  is  strictly  forbidden  by  law  to 
entrust  the  miner  with  cartridges.  When  he  wants  a  blast  made,  his  duty  is 
to  go  to  one  of  the  sub-governors,  who  accompanies  him  to  the  spot  where 
the  dynamite  is  to  be  placed,  and,  when  careful  examination  proves  that  gas 
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18  not  present,  the  sub-governor  fires  the  explosive  himself.  Such  is  the  law ; 
but  those  men  frequently  infringe  it,  for  the  reasons  already  Stated,  and  ac- 
cidents are  sometimes  the  result. 

NEGLIGENCE   OF  COMPANIES. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  the  companies  have  nothing  to  reproach  themselves 
with  when  such  terrible  explosions  occur  as  those  I  have  recently  witnessed. 
The  fault  does  not  entirely  rest  with  the  miner,  who  so  often  pays  with  hisi 
life  the  penalty  of  his  criminal  carelessness.  Companies  who  desire  to  have 
the  greatest  profit  by  the  least  expense  are  frequently  guilty  of  the  grossest 
negligence.  Ventilation  of  the  pits  in  the  department  of  the  Loire  is  far 
from  being  sufficient.  Shafts  should  be  sunk  nearer  each  other,  and  powerful 
aspirating  pumps  to  remove  the  foul  air  employed  more  generally.  Com- 
panies, by  often  imposing  oversevere  tasks  on  their  men,  oblige  them  to  use 
every  subterfuge  in  order  to  meet  the  imjust  exigencies  of  their  employers. 

This  may  be  considered  as  the  ensemble  of  the  causes  which  directly  or 
indirectly  lead  to  the  terrible  disasters  which  so  frequently  visit  this  coal- 
mining region,  and  which  are  duplicated,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  in  the 
United  States. 

FRANCIS  B.  LOOMIS, 

Commercial  Agent 

United  States  Commeroal  Agency, 

St.  Etienne,  September  /j,  i8go. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CONNOLLY,  OF  AUCKLAND, 

The  outlook  in  New  2^aland  continues  bright  and  hopeful.  The  pros- 
pects ot  increasing  and  continued  prosperity  are  more  encouraging  than  for  a 
number  of  years  past.  The  colony  has  settled  down  to  a  slow  but  certain 
pace  in  the  race  for  population  and  wealth.  Its  resources  are  being  devel- 
oped upon  a  more  permanent  and  substantial  basis,  as  may  be  seen  from  a 
glance  at  the  large  increase  of  exports  over  imports  during  the  last  year. 
But,  while  the  productive  capabilities  of  the  colony  are  expanding  and  the 
exports  are  largely  in  excess  of  the  imports,  there  is  still  some  discontent 
among  the  farmers  and  producers  generally.  They  observe  that  their  condi* 
tion  does  not  seem  to  improve  in  proportion  to  the  increased  prosperity  which 
has,  in  various  ways,  manifested  itself  throughout  th^  colony.  There  is  no 
doubt,  if  the  amount  derived  from  the  surplus  products  of  New  Zealand  came 
back  and  were  spent  in  developing  and  improving  the  colony,  that  New  Zea- 
land, taking  into  consideration  its  population  and  size,  would  rank  among 
the  wealthiest  little  communities  in  the  world,  perhaps.  This,  however,  can 
not  be  expected  while  the  necessity  exists  of  paying  interest  upon  the  public 
and  private  indebtedness  of  the  colony,  which,  in  round  numbers,  amounts 
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to  t45^f^4^9S7<^f  i^ost  of  which  is  held  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  estimated 
that  only  about  1 10,000,000  of  the  above  sum  is  held  in  the  colony.  De- 
ducting this  1 10,000,000  from  the  total  indebtedness>  we  have  the  enormous 
sum  of  ^442,846,370  held  abroad,  which  necessitates  the  sending  out  of  die 
country  every  year  to  pay  the  interest  on  this  huge  sum  ^23,066,025.  There 
is  no  reasonable  explanation  that  can  be  given  as  to  why  the  producers  do 
not  experience  that  degree  of  prosperity  which  the  excess  of  exports  over 
-  imports  would  indicate,  except  that  it  requires  the  whole  of  the  surplus  prod- 
ucts of  the  country  to  meet  the  accumulating  obligations  of  the  people  in  the 
shape  of  interest  on  their  private  and  public  indebtedness.  Were  it  not  for 
the  wonderful  elasticity  of  the  resources  of  the  colony,  it  would  be  impossiUe 
for  the  handful  of  people  who  comprise  the  population  of  New  Zealand  to  be 
able  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  country. 

LAND-TAX. 

There  is  considerable  agitation  in  this  colony  at  present  as  to  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  a  single  land-tax.  Those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  tax  assert 
that  it  is  a  panacea  for  the  ills  the  colony  is  laboring  under  at  present; 
that  its  adoption  wi|l  insure  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  country ;  that 
it  will  enable  the  Government  to  dispense  with  the  personal  property  tax, 
against  which  there  is  much  grievous  complaint.  But,  as  the  farmer,  upon 
whom  the  burden  must  ultimately  fall,  has  to  contend  with  the  many  trials 
and  vicissitudes  which  beset  the  farmers  of  other  lands,  it  is  difficult  to  thor- 
oughly understand  how  he  is  supposed  to  survive  and  prosper  imder  the  ad- 
ditional taxation  which  must  naturally  follow  the  adoption  of  the  single  land- 
tax  system 

The  lot  of  the  New  Zealand  farmer,  although  his  land  will  and  does  pro- 
duce abundantly  almost  any  thing  that  may  be  sown  in  it,  is  not  altogether 
an  enviable  one.  With,  in  many  instances,  impassable  public  highwa]rs  in 
winter  time,  with  unreasonably  high  railway  charges  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  with  16,000  miles  of  ocean  between  him  and  his  natural  market,  together 
with  the  difficulties  already  referred  to,  his  position,  to  the  uninformed, 
casual  observer,  is  any  thing  but  pleasant  to  contemplate.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  many  disadvantages  he  must  of  necessity  labor  under,  owing 
to  his  isolated  position,  being,  as  he  is,  so  far  removed  from  the  centers  of 
population  and  markets  of  the  world,  if  treated  fairly  and  with  that  consid- 
eration the  importance  of  his  calling  demands,  he  would  be  as  happy  and 
prosperous  as  any  of  his  kind. 

The  "single  tax*'*  is  a  theory  without  a  precedent;  and,  although  the 
colonists  are,  as  a  rule,  ever  ready  to  adopt  progressive  measures  calculated 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  common  people,  at  the  same  time  they  are 
slow  to  introduce  radical  changes  affecting  long-existing  and  well-established 
principles.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  assume  that  for  many  years  to  come  the 
single  tax  advocates  will  remain  in  the  minority — at  least  until  the  practica- 
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bility  of  their  scheme  has  been  demonstrated  in  some  comitty  other  than 
New  Zealand. 

THB  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  TAX. 

This  tax  was  introduced  as  a  last  resort.  Not  until  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  raise  additional  revenue  was  this  tax  imposed,  all  other  available 
sources  from  which  a  revenue  might  be  derived  being  taxed  to  their  utmost 
capacity.  The  personal  property  tax  is  objectionable  at  all  times  and  in  all 
countries,  and  should  be  dispensed  with  in  every  instance  whenever  it  is 
practicable  to  do  so.  But  in  this  instance  it  seems  to  be  an  indispensable 
necessity,  as  so  much  money  is  required  annually  for  Government  purposes 
and  there  is  no  other  means  apparent  by  which  the  necessary  revenue  may 
be  obtained.  It  is  denounced  on  every  hand  as  being  detrimental  to  the 
development  and  welfare  of  the  colony,  but  so  far  no  one  has  been  able  to 
present  a  feasible  scheme  to  take  its  place  which  would  be  acceptable  to  those 
who  are  most  interested. 

There  is  a  tax  exemption  of  ^2,433,  and,  owing  to  this  exemption,  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation  fall  heavily  upon  the  few  whose  wealth  exceeds  that  amount. 

Those  who  pay  taxes  less  than  ^12  per  annum  number  13,055,  while  506 
pay  over  ^405.53.  The  total  net  value  of  property  belonging  to  non-tax- 
payers covered  by  exemptions  is  ^46,748,770,  while,  if  exemptions  were 
abolished,  the  total  increased  tax  on  the  existing  accounts  would  be  equal  to 
1(484,305.  It  is  asserted  that  in  many  instances  this  privilege  is  abused,  as 
not  infrequently  is  it  the  case  where  a  man  owns  property  valued  at  more 
than  ^2,433  he  makes  his  wife  a  deed  of  the  remainder,  provided  it  does  not 
exceed  ^2,433,  thus  avoiding  hb  fair  proportion  of  taxation,  while  the  bur- 
dens of  his  more  honest  but  less  fortunate  neighbors  perceptibly  increase. 

The  total  value  of  real  property  in  the  colony  is  as  follows:  Crown  lands, 
1^61,028,515;  native  lands,  ^28,951,830;  education,  church,  municipal,  and 
other  reserves,  ^449667,075.  The  taxable  real  estate  of  persons  and  compa- 
nies is  ^229,054,365;  non-taxable  real  estate  (including  the  ^2,433  exemp- 
tion), ^191,986,785.  The  difference  between  the  taxable  realty  of  the  colony 
and  that  which  is  exempt  is  only  ^37,067,580. 

The  value  of  personal  property  is  equal  to  ^477,651,050.  This,  like  the 
real  estate,  is  exempt  from  taxation  to  the  value  of  ^2,433.  Hence  it  is  that 
there  is  so  much  complaint  among  those  who  have  to  pay  most  of  the  taxes. 
The  opinion  is  becoming  general  among  the  people  that  there  should  be  no 
exemption,  that  there  should  be  no  exception  made  in  matters  of  taxation. 
All  should  pay  alike;  the  man  with  100,000  acres  of  land  should  contribute 
his  proportion  of  the  taxes  equally  with  the  man  who  only  owns  a  few  acres. 
Every  man  who  enjoys  the  freedom  and  protection  of  the  Government  should 
contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  that  Government  in  accordance  with 
his  means.  Thus,  by  an  equal  distribution  of  the  taxes  in  proportion  to 
wealth,  capital  would  be  relieved  of  much  of  the  useless  annoyance  which 
harasses  it  to-day  and  labor  would  be  steadily  and  more  pwdiMy  employed; 
No.  131 xo. 
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it  would  stimulate  enterprise  and  encourage  the  development  of  all  kinds  of 
industries  throughout  the  land. 

One  noticeable  featiure  of  this  tax  agitation  is  that  many  of  those  who  paj 
no  taxes  whatever  are  loudest  in  their  denunciation  of  the  '' iniquitous*'  prop- 
erty tax  and  equally  strong  in  their  advocacy  of  the  single  tax  proposition ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  do  pay,  and  must  continue  to  pay,  have 
the  least  to  say.  They  quietly  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  of  the  situation, 
knowing  full  well  that  there  is  no  immediate  remedy,  and  that  no  amount  of 
protestations  can  or  will,  for  the  present,  afford  them  any  relief. 

POSmON  OF  THE  OOLONY. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  great  future  before  New  Zea- 
land, provided  ordinary  care  is  observed  in  the  management  of  her  afibiis. 
Her  position  as  the  most  productive  colony  in  Australasia  is  firmly  estab- 
lished, as  a  comparison  of  her  exports  and  imports  with  those  of  the  other 
colonies  will  demonstrate.  The  united  import  and  export  trade  of  the  Aus- 
tralasian colonies  and  New  Zealand  for  the  year  1889  amounted  to  I467,- 
623,085. 

The  following  table  will  show  for  each  of  the  seven  colonies  the  varying 
relations  that  the  imports  and  exports  bear  to  each  other: 


Colony. 


Popukdon. 


Impoitt* 


Victoria 

New  South  Wales.. 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Went  Australia...... 

Tasmania  » 


1,090,869 
3*7»463 
4».«37 


|i«o,947,tso 

■9.  Bio,  530 

S4,oaa,a5S 

3*93>*«So 

«.«55,»75 


|6s,43S,oio 

zi6,34i»85o 

34>5X3«Os 

36,«96,885 

3,401,700 

7»335.t9o 


Total  for  Australia.. 
New  Zealand. 


607,380 


x88»S5<^37S 
34*483*483 


■97»  89^90© 


Grand  total.. 


*93,035,86o 


•44»587*ttS 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  New  Zealand,  in  proportion  to 
population,  is  the  greatest  wealth-producing  colony  of  the  Australasian 
group. 

WHALE  FISHING. 

But,  whilst  nearly  all  kinds  of  industries  are  progressing  favorably,  yet 
there  are  a  few  which  have  perceptibly  deteriorated  for  the  last  ten  years  and  in 
some  instances  have  been  entirely  lost.  Amongst  the  latter  may  be  mentioned 
the  whale  fisheries.  In  1880,  3,585  pounds  of  whalebone  had  been  exported; 
in  1884  it  increased  to  20,412  pounds,  whilst  in  1889  ^^'^  exports  amounted 
to  only  1,792  pounds.  The  trade  in  whale  oil,  both  sperm  and  black,  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  quantity  of  both  kinds  of  oil  exported  in 
1880  amounted  to  27,830  gallons,  but  in  1889  it  had  dwindled  down  to  134 
gallons  of  black  oil  only. 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

There  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  the  export  of  gold.  In  1880  the 
returns  were 303,215  ounces;  in  1889,  197,492  ounces;  showing  a  decrease 
of  105,723  ounces.  Silver  has  increased  but  slightly,  viz,  in  1880,  20,005 
ounces;  in  1889,  24,105  ounces;  an  advance  of  4,100  ounces. 

NEW   ZEALAND   FISHERIES. 

This  industry  is  being  rapidly  developed,  and  affords  remunc 
ployment  to  many  people,  although  it  may  be  said  the  industry  ii 
infancy  as  yet.  A  glance  at  the  following  figures  will  be  sufficie 
the  future  possibilities  of  this  most  important  item  if  properly  c 
In  1880  the  export  was  only  17)^  cwts.,  whilst  in  1889  ^^  ^^^ 
to  10,103  cwts. ;  and  during  the  present  year  (1890)  it  is  expec 
least  double  the  quantity  will  be  exported,  owing  to  the  fact  that  1 
tities  are  being  frozen  in  the  great  meat-freezing  works  of  the  < 
shipped  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 

THE  RABBIT  PEST. 

The  destruction  of  this  pest  goes  steadily  on,  although  there 
any  perceptible  diminution  in  the  number ;  yet  the  returns  show  tl 
made  in  this  respect,  as  seen  by  the  export  of  skins.  During  t1 
years  the  total  number  of  skins  exported  amounted  to,  in  round 
nearly  100,000,000,  increasing  from  about  7,000,000  in  1880  to  i 
in  1889.  The  value  of  last  year's  sale  of  rabbit-skins  outside  t 
amounted  to  ^480,195. 

FROZEN   MEAT. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  the  colony, 
the  quantity  of  frozen  beef  exported  was  68,296  cwts.,  valued  at 
frozen  mutton,  547,015  cwts.,  representing  990,026  carcasses  of  tl: 
^3» 207,810;  frozen  lamb,  41,243  cwts.  (equal  to  ii8,794carcasses)] 
was  received  the  sum  of  ^299,825.     The  frozen  meat  trade  has 
from  ^76,220  in  1882  to  13,284,110  in  1889. 

Those  engaged  in  the  frozen  meat  carrying  trade  between  En 
New  Zealand  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  trade,  i 
increasing  the  capacity  of  their  vessels.  All  the  new  vessels  bein 
this  particular  trade  have  a  carrpng  capacity  equal  to  50,000  cara 
The  demand  for  New  Zealand  meat  in  England  is  steadily  improvi 
year's  increase  over  1888  amounted  to  ^522,620. 

WOOL. 

I  have  endeavored  to  procure  some  reliable  information  in  reg 
cost  of  wool-growing  in  New  Zealand,  which,  I  hope,  may  prove  i 
to  those  engaged  in  similar  occupations  in  the  United  States. 

Some  months  ago  I  received  a  communication  from  a  gentlemai 
delphia  requesting  information  pertaining  to  the  cost  of  sheep  r 
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wool-growing.     I  accordingly  submit  the  following  as  the  result  of  my  labors 
in  answer  to  the  questions  propounded  by  him : 

The  average  cost  per  sheep  a  year  to  the  breeders  (all  expenses)  is  about 
60  cents.  The  average  proportion  of  sheep  to  attendants  is  one  attendant 
to  every  5,000  sheep.  The  average  wages  paid  to  attendants  is  $4.86  per 
week  and  found.  The  average  weight  of  a  fleece  is:  Merinos,  5  pounds; 
cross-breds,  8  pounds.  The  average  price  that  the  breeders  receive  per 
pound  of  wool  is  from  10  to  23  cents  in  the  grease — ^average,  17  cents  per 
pound.  The  average  size  of  a  flock  on  stations  is  from  30,000  to  80,000,  and 
in  paddock  farming  (inclosed  in  fields)  200  to  3,000  sheep.  Owing  to  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  shelter  beyond  that  which  is  furnished  by  hedges  is 
not  necessary.  The  character  of  their  food  is  principally  grass,  except  where 
sheep  are  being  prepared  for  freezing  and  export  to  England,  when  they  are 
fed  on  grass  and  turnips.  The  proportion  of  sheep  and  lambs  lost  annually 
from  exposure  is  about  5  per  cent.  It  is  found  that  sheep  imported  into 
New  Zealand  improve  very  much,  both  in  constitution  and  in  quality.  It 
is  generally  attributed  to  the  uniform  mildness  of  the  climate.  No  other 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  is  obtainable,  although  I  have  made  nu- 
merous inquiries  amongst  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject,  than  that 
the  land,  grass,  and  climate  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  sheep  raising. 

The  number  of  sheep  exported  last  year  with  and  without  wool  amounted 
to  1,964,281,  valued  at  ^553,040.  Thirty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-six  of  the  above  number  were  shipped  to  the  west  coast  of  Amer- 
ica (San  Francisco)  of  the  value  of  ^5,055. 

The  total  value  of  wool  exported  from  1880  to  1889,  inclusive,  was  ^207,- 
622,565.  The  wool  export  for  1880  was  66,860,150  pounds,  valued  at 
^17,473,450,  whilst  the  returns  for  1889  show  the  wool  shipments  to  be 
102,227,354  pounds  (^28,03 7,005),  an  increase  during  the  ten  years  of 

15^0*563.550. 

I  still  entertain  the  opinion  expressed  in  my  report  to  the  Department  of 
January  27,  1890,  viz,  that  American  wool  buyers  could  buy  in  this  market 
and  ship  direct  to  New  York  or  Boston  much  cheaper  than  they  could  buy 
in  London.  It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  London  or  middle-man's 
commission,  together  with  the  cost  of  transshipment  from  London  to  New 
York,  would  at  least  be  saved.  I  am  forced  to  this  conclusion  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  continental  buyers  find  their  way  to  these  colonies  during 
the  wool  season.  If  wool  buyers  on  the  Continent  find  it  profitable  to  pur- 
chase their  wool  from  first  hands,  then  would  not  American  manufacturers 
find  it  equally  advantageous  to  pursue  a  similar  course?  The  experiment 
seems  worthy  the  consideration  of  those  engaged  in  woolen  manufactures. 

AREA  OF   FLAX  LAND   IN  NEW   ZEALAND. 

Since  New  Zealand  flax  has,  during  the  past  year,  become  an  article  of . 
commercial  importance,  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  furnish  some  infonnation 
as  to  the  area  of  flax  land  in  the  colony.     To  this  end  I  communicated  with 
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the  general  Crown  lands  office,  at  Wellington,  and  received  from  H.  I.  H* 
Elliott,  esq.,  under-secretary,  the  following  tabulated  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  acres  upon  which  Fharmiutn  tenax  grows  in  the  several  under-men- 
tioned districts: 


Distzict. 


Auckland..^..... 

Taranaki 

WelliastOD 

Nelson 

Marlborough... 
Gantetbary ..... 

Westland 

Ougo 

Southland..^... 


Tolal.. 


Crown. 


Act**, 

76,000 


a,  050 
•,300 
5,813 

•7,089 

a,  500 
a.ooo 


119,685 


Held  by  pri- 
vate people. 


Acres. 
6s,ooo 
3.400 

1,850 

6,100 
10,790 

1,560 
a6,ooo 

«,7SO 


"79.450 


Nati 


Act 

«4S 


m: 


The  total  quantity  of  New  2^aland  flax  fiber  exported  last  y€ 
tons,  valued  at  11,805,910.  Of  this  1,911  tons  were  shipped  1 
valued  at  ^200,185  and  990  tons  to  San  Francisco,  which  brou^ 
Thus  the  total  export  of  flax  to  the  United  States  for  1889  wi 
of  the  total  value  of  l3iO}65o. 

J.  D.  CONNC 

United  States  Consxjlate, 

Auckland^  Jun€  30^  1890. 
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REPORT  BV  CONSUL  CONNOLLY,  OF  AUCKLAND. 
IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  during  ifi 
to  ^1,712,180,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  ^96,835 
of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  same  period  was 
thus  showing  the  balance  of  trade  to  be  ^51320  in  our  favor  a 
last  year. 

As  the  Australasian  colonies  are  growing  ip  wealth  and  pop 
in  consequence,  their  commercial  importance  correspondingly 
might  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  the  value  of  our  trade  with 
for  the  last  ten  years,  viz,  from  1880  to  1889,  inclusive.  Fro 
received  from  the  Colonial  Government,  I  find  the  exports  for 
period  %bove  referred  to  to  be:  Imports  from  the  United  Stat 
255;  exports  to  America,  ^16,339, 060;  thus  leaving  a  balance 
for  ten  years*  trade  of  11,341,195.  Considering  that  there 
special  effort  made  on  our  part  to  cultivate  those  close  conmiei 
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which  are  becoming  so  necessary  to  the  creation  of  new  markets  for  the  snr- 
plus  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  the  above  figures  can  not  be  con- 
sidered unfavorable. 

I  believe  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  if  an  earnest  effort  was  made  towards 
extending  our  trade  with  these  colonies  our  present  trade  would  more  than 
double  annually.  This,  however,  can  only  be  accomplished  by  more  fre- 
quent communication. 

TH£  SAN  FRANaSCO  ICAIL  SERVICE. 

New  IZealanders  keenly  appreciate  the  importance  of  creating  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  they  have  demonstrated 
this  by  subsidizing  a  line  of  American  steamers  to  run  betw^n  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  colonies.     For  years  this  colony  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
expense  of  maintaining  direct  communication  with  the  United  States  without 
material  assistance  from  any  other  source.     New  Zealand  has  at  last  be- 
come wearied  of  bearing  the  burden  which  a  continuance  of  the  service 
single-handed  must  necessarily  entail  whilst  others,  practically  speaking,  reap 
the  benefit.     It  has  therefore  been  determined  to  discontinue  the  subsidy 
to  the  San  Francisco  service,  but,  before  doing  so,  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  was  invited  to  join  New  Zealand  in  defraying  a  portion  of  the 
expense.     Sir  Harry  Atkinson,  premier  of  New  Zealand,  is  in  receipt  of 
a  communication  from  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  positively 
refusing  to  contribute  any  thing  towards  the  present  mail  service.     This 
necessarily  compels  the  abandonment  of  the  San  Francisco  mail  route  by 
the  New  Zealand  Government.     This  is,  indeed,  a  great  misfortune,  as  the 
line  can  not  live  without  outside  assistance;  and,  if  it  is  withdrawn  alto- 
gether, it  will  work  a  great  hardship  to  many  American  interests  in  these 
colonies.     The  withdrawal  of  the  Oceanic  Company's  steamers  would  be  a 
death-blow  to  American  progress  in  the  South  Pacific.     It  would  tend  to 
alienate  the  friendly  desire  to  trade  with  the  United  States  that  at  present 
happily  exists.     It  would  require  years  of  determined  and  unremitting  effort  to 
re-establish  the  friendship  and  prestige  that  we  at  present  enjoy  in  these  seas. 

I  have  called  attention,  in  another  report,  to  the  combined  trade  of  the 
Australasian  colonies.  I  did  so  in  the  hope  that  its  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance might  attract  attention  and  create  a  favorable  impression  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  and  expansion  of  our  commercial 
interests,  thereby  stimulating,  a  desire  to  secure  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
trade  of  these  prosperous  and  growing  commimities  than,  through  apathy 
and  indifference,  falls  to  our  lot  at  present. 

If  we  would  open  up  new  markets  for  ourselves  and  establish  our  position 
on  the  high  seas,  a  more  liberal  policy  towards  our  shipping  interests  must 
be  pursued.  By  no  other  means  can  we  regain  our  lost  ground  ii^  this  re- 
spect. I  can  not,  therefore,  too  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  at  least  giving 
pecuniary  assistance  to  old  established  lines  whenever  the  importance  of 
such  lines  demand  it,  and  it  is  quite  evident  assistance  is  necessary. 
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IRON  VS.  WOODBN  SHIPS. 

I  have  noticed  a  preference  is  given  in  shipping  circles  to  iron  vessels, 
whenever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so,  as  against  wooden  ones.  All  the  Amer- 
ican sailing  vessels  coming  to  this  port  are  constructed  of  wood,  and,  as  a 
result,  whenever  iron  and  wooden  vessels  are  loading  for  the  same  port, 
freight  and  other  considerations  being  equal,  in  nearly  every  instance  pref- 
erence is  given  to  the  iron  vessel.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  the  neces- 
sity of  building  iron  vessels  in  the  future.  Nearly  all  the  British  vessels 
leaving  here  for  American  ports  are  built  of  iron,  and,  in  consequence,  are 
more  popular  than  our  American  wooden  vessels. 


IMPORTS   FROM   THE  UNITED   STATES. 
Ta^le  tkcwiftg  thi  vahu  and  quantity  of  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  i88g. 


Attid«t. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duty. 


Agricultunl  impleoients. 

Animals,  lhrlQK.»^...» » 

Apparel  and  ■lopa.....M.M.......».. 

Anns: 

Spotting.  MM>*<»«»***«**«.««.MM«< 

Pietob. 


..jiumber.. 


.jiumber.. 


..do.. 


Oi^,  pcrcaiekMiM....MM........ 

Cartrld0ee»...M.. 

Cartridge  came,  tmwrapped.. 


....do...« 
....do...., 


Bacon  and  hams.. 
Bags  and  sacks... 
Beer.M.....  m*m**..«» 


^....CWISm 

..pounds^ 
...dosens^ 
..gallons., 


5« 

3 

30fOoo 

J,O0O 

S 

1x5 

s8 

SS)i 

•       5 


Books  (printed)... 

BiKrti.. 

Do............. 

Bora3L..M«.»........ 


•M.. ..•••....... dozen  pairs.. 

do 

M cwts.. 

do..... 


iS 

•74 


Brass  wwe....M 

Bricks,  iio 

Do 

Brush  ware: 


....do 

....do 


||aterial..«...„ .,, 

Buckets  and  tubs  (vood)......».. 

Caniras........M.. — 

Cards,  playing .., 

Carriages  and  carts.......  ...^.„.. 

Carts,  drays,  etc..........M..MMM, 

Guriagse: 

Aiby.. 


4S 
*795 
«3« 


..dosen  packs.. 


Jiumber., 
do.. 


591 


Bleydss  and  tricycles...... 

ICatnrkls  fer 


Casks*  empty  M....M 


....Jiumber., 
cwts., 


China... 
Clocks... 


..mimber.. 
...pounds.. 
do 


7,35B 
".«35 

•#9n 


13,360 
6S5 

6,870 

365 

los 
55 

«75 
X5 


45 

645 

100 

i,4«» 

s4,soo 
595 

«3t440 


•5 
•5 

•.385 
5,055 

575 
4,365 
z,i6o 
7»oi5 
•••75 


M5 

630 

«5,630 

•50 

5 

75 

10,890 

•,6s5 

475 


Free. 

Do. 
as  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Do. 
fl4  cents  per  1,000. 
z5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Do. 
Free. 

4  cents  per  pound. 
FVee. 

36  cents  per  gaUen. 
Free. 

so  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
FVee. 

ao  per  cent,  ad  valotem. 
F^ee. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
ao  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Free. 

ao  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
FVee. 

ao  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Fkee. 

xa  cents  per  pack, 
ao  per  cent,  ad  valoiwi. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
FVee. 

Do. 

Do. 
ao  per  cent,  ad  valoieA. 

Do. 
la  cents  per  pound. 
6  cents  per  pound. 
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Table  shewing  the  value  and  quantity  of  imports  from  the  United  States^  etc. — Cootinned. 


Articles. 


Quantity.         Valtie. 


Duty. 


Cordage „..toiis. 

Cotton...... ». M.... » 

Piece-goods « 

Unenumemted 

Cutlery « 

Drapery 

Dniggistt' wares 

Do. 

Drugs  and  chemicals ^ 

Sheep  dip 

Dyes. 

Earthenware... 

Electro-plate  ware 

Engfae  packing.. cwts., 

Fancy  goods 

Felt  sheathing 

Fire  hose.. , 

Fish........M..» cwts. 

Bottled  and  preserved pounds. 

Flour.- 


87 
3x9,604 


Fruits: 

Bottled  and  preserved dozens. 

Dried  (unenumerated) pounds.. 

Raisins do 

Fresh ...» ^ do..... 

Furniture. 

Unenumerated 

Glass  bottles.. dozens., 

Glassware » .-....•*..........- ., 

Gluftn ••....••••M*«M.».......pounds., 

Grain: 

Beans  and  peaa....M.»«M*MM.««*«M .centals.. 

VHieat........-.^ do.*.. 

Greaae«...*.»....M*.M......M...«»..*.*....*.. ............. cwts. 

Grindery ...—.........- 

Haberdashery »., 

Hardware  and  iron-mongery.. 


7»^ 
7«»409 

64,9<H 


z8i 


«5 

37 
X77 


Axes  and  hatchets. „.„. 

Spades,  shovels,  and  forks 

Unenumerated 

HaU,  felt  and  other dozens- 
Hops potmds... 

India  rubber  goods 

Ink: 

Printing....... pounds... 

Writing «. 

Instruments : 
Musical- 
Organs ., jiumber... 

Piano-fortes do.. 

Materials  for.. 


i«,o63 


4«435 


Unenumerated 

Scientific 

Sofglcal...... .....—. 

Iron: 

Ban..... 

Bolts  and  mtti, 


|t.«7o 
•#905 

txo 

3.470 

7»o 

«.o$5 

7#30S 

».745 

S»590 

z6o 

SS 

9S 

•.365 

900 

6,490 

990 

75 

930 

43,810 

3«> 

Z3*4S5 
6,990 
3»640 
9,640 
•7#375 
S 
»»4aS 
4,490 
90 

««S 

X45 
650 
7#s8o 
40 
45 
64.46s 

3a. 765 
«4.37» 
9,160 

75 

9,990 

460 

97» 
30 


tO,t9S 

980 
zo 

140 
505 

x»5«5 


...tons... 
...cwu. 


90  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Fkee. 

Do. 
xo  per  cent,  ad  valoreoi. 
90  per  cent  ad  valoreiB. 

Do. 
15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Free. 

x5  per  cent,  ad  valoieia. 
Free. 

Do. 
90  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Do. 
Free. 

90  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Free. 

Do. 
^.50  per  cwt. 
4  cents  per  poimd. 
94  cents  per  cental. 

9o  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
4  cents  per  potmd. 

Do. 
z  cent  per  pound. 
93  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Fkee. 

Do. 
xs  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
3  cents  per  pound. 

z8  cents,  per  cental. 

Do. 
Free, 
90  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Do. 
Fke«. 
15  and  90  per  cent,  ad  valo> 

rem. 
Fkee. 

Do. 

Do. 
eo  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
X9  cents  per  pound. 
90  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Free. 

90  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


90  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Do. 
Z5  and  90  per  ceat.  ad  valo> 

rem. 
xs  per  cent,  ad  valoreoL 
Fkee. 

D». 

Do. 

90  per  cenL  ad  valorem. 
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Table  showing  the  value  and  ptantUy  9f  imports  from  the  United  States,  etc, — Continued. 


Articles. 


Quantity.         Vahie. 


Doty. 


Iron — Continued. 

Galvanized,  conrugated.. 
Manii&ctured 


Cast.......... tons.. 

Wrought do 

Staples. cwts.. 

Tanks..... .-^...number.. 

Unenumerated tons.. 

Wire^ 

Bari)ed cwts.. 

Fencing do 

Unenumerated tons.. 

Jama  and  jellks .....pounds.. 

Jewelry — — '. 

Lamps..-.^...... 

Leather.....»M pounds.. 

Do do 

Manufactured. 

Machinery: 

Agricultural 

Electric 

Floor-mfll « 

Mining 

Saw-mill.. 

Sewing-machines number.. 

Parti  of. „ 

Unenumerated 

BCarUe. 

UnwTought. 

Meal: 

Maiwtna  and  com ...pounds.. 

Oat centals.. 

Unenumerated do 

Medidne 

Milk............ pounds.. 

NaOs cwts.. 

Oan...M. » number.. 

OQ: 

Castor .gallons.. 

Codliver  (cntde)... .....do 

Kerosene a do 

Tinsffid do 

OUvc „ do 

Palm «. do 

Petroleuffl.M. do 

Salad „ 

Whal»— 

Black. ...gallons., 

Sperm....... .m. ..do 

Uneaamerated— > 

In  bulk „ do 

Bottled..... dozen  pints.. 

OOmea's  stores.... ., 


168 


4 
5 

4 

10,687 
9 
3 

54 


64,3ao 
4,7»5 


3,731 


107,440 

7 

M7 


96 
1,604 
«|634 

8 

4,558 
1,991,366 
t,e63 
z6o 
a,axo 
6,80$ 


»»»95 
160 


•5»043 
z»6 


Pafaidngs  and  engravings 

Paints  and  colon. 

Mixed  for  me 


|x,*45 
70 

85 
55 
X5 

60 
865 

44*495 

65 

Sao 

zo 

430 

XX.530 

38,895 

•,570 
395 

»9,040 

930 

40 

45,450 

95 

63.785 

».530 

5, 6x0 
9S0 
360 

8,960 

50 

830 

96,930 

10 

«6.555 

i,«45 

S 

9,aoo 
966,430 

«»o35 
«55 
945 

1,710 

».57o 

565 
x«5 

X3.985 

959 

4»8is 

840 

375 

SO 

«.«55 


48  cents  per  cwt. 

35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

5  per  cent,  ad  r 

Do. 
90  per  cent,  ad 
^.50  each. 
Free. 

34  cents  per  cwt 
48  cents  per  cwl 
Free. 

4  cents  per  poui 
20  per  cent,  ad 
15  per  cent,  ad  < 
19  cents  per  pou 
Free. 

30  per  cent,  ad 

Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
30  per  cent,  ad 
Free. 

Do. 
3o  per  cent,  ad 

Do. 

5  per  cent,  ad  v 

Haifa  cent  per] 

94  cents  per  cet 

Do. 

35  per  cent,  ad 
90  per  cent,  ad 
48  cents  per  cwl 
Free. 

19  cents  per  gat 

Free, 

13  cents  per  gal 

Do. 

Do. 
Free. 

X9  cents  per  gal 
IS  per  cent,  ad ' 

Free. 


Do. 

18  cents  per  gal 
X5  per  cent,  ad 
Z5  and  so  per  c 

rem. 
15  per  cent,  ad 
48  cents  per  cwt 
96  cents  per  cwi 
Ftee. 
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Table  skewing  thi  value  and  quaniiiy  of  imports  from  the  United  Stales^  etc. 


Aftides. 


Quantity.         Value, 


Duty. 


Pftper: 

Bagi.. ^ ^ ^ cwts. 

Pnntni^..... ....... •..••MM M.................».ao 

Wrapping tdo 

PeaifSpUt.. do 

Perfumery •....••»••. fm— »»»»., 

PlMtographic  goods ^ 

Pipes,  wooden ...gross., 

Pitdi  and  tar... cwts.. 

Plaster  of  Pkiis bands.. 

Plated  ware.......M..... m»...m.......m... 

Portmanteaus.... •..M«.....M»«.....M..............M......»«MM 

Printing  material.. ..m..... 

ProvisioDS... •.»«•......•..».  .......•..•..••.•M.....M 

Pumps  .M..M...«.M. .M...M.M.. »....jiumber.. 

QnidcsilTer pounds.. 

Railway  carriages.. » .» 

Resin ., ...........cwts.. 

Rugs  (opossum,  etc.) ...jiumber.. 

Saddlery  and  harness... 


«98 

U 
34 


975 


Saddlery  and  iron-mongery .». 

Salt...........^...^ tons.. 

Sausage  sidns ..pounds.. 

Sttdfiinniim M bushels.. 

Unenumerated ^ 

Ship-chandlery... , 

SUk  piece-goods „ 

Slates,  roofing .jiumber.. 

Soap: 


..pounds.. 


Fancy 

Spedmens,  natural  history 

Spirits: 

Perlumed. gallons.. 

Whisky «.«. „ do 

Unenumerated... do 

Starch......^..... pounds.. 

Stationery..... 


Do... .., 

Sted tons.. 

Stone  (grindstones) number.. 

Sugar: 

Refined..,^ .........m. ..pounds.. 

Ghiooee... » do 

Molasses  and  treade do 

Tarpaulins  and  tents „„„ 

Td^iaph  material.. » 

Textile  piece-goods  (not  silk  or  cotton) 

Timber: 


Saw»» 

Dressed .fieet.. 

Undressed.. do 

Shafts,  spokes,  fdloes,  etc number.. 

Shafts,  buggy  rims,  etc 

Unenumerated , 

StaTet..M......». number., 

^JBWafe....MM............M.*  ........••••».».. ..M.......M...... 

^nssoutbs  nimlsnlngs.. ............*...•.........•. a........... 


8 

84,887 
6,106 


xo5,57* 


3« 
I,  Its 


>40 

40 

«65 

4»«40 


6,864 

t7,18I 

•,S40 


«*4a5 
160 

90 
1. 755 
30 
30 
80 

3»5 

••53i> 

790 

sn 

3*940 
5#«5o 

430 
10,805 

160 
4,«So 

495 

90 

Z9,oao 

44,405 
560 

1,300 

385 
3,740 

165 
Z40 
55 

0,870 
zao 
380 
•05 

3#7So 

•,9x5 
80 
60 

435 
785 
75 


95  per  cent,  ad  valortem. 

Free. 

|i.9o  per  cwt. 

48  cents  per  cwt. 

95  per  cent,  ad  valoccB. 

Fkee. 

IS  per  cent,  ad  valotea. 

Free. 

Do. 

Do. 
00  per  cent,  ad  Talerem. 

Do. 
Free. 
90  per  cent,  ad  salens. 

Do. 
Free. 

D«. 

Do. 
90  per  cent,  ad  ^ow. 
zsand  90  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem. 

Free. 

Do. 
90  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Free. 

Do. 

Do. 
9S  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Free. 


|i.9o  per  cwt. 
9$  per  cent,  ad 
F^ee. 


^.topergvJloM. 
^;9pergal]eB. 

Do. 
4  cents  per'pouad. 
15,  90,  and  95  per 


«.<35 

7»,3«3 
•3,9«o 
89,670 


•30 


4,080 
9,310 
19,160 
9,t9e 
«,4«o 
«40 

4ao 

43* 


Free. 
Do. 
Do. 

1  cent  per  pound. 

9  cents  per  pound. 

z  cent  per  pound. 

15  per  ceaL  ad  valonm. 

Free. 

90  per  cent,  ad  valonm. 

48  cents  per  z/ioo). 

^  cents  per  s,ooo  fest. 
48  cents  per  s,ooo  tmfL 
Free. 
Do. 

Do. 
95  per  cent,  ad  valonm. 
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TaUe  skewing  the  vaiue  and  quantify  of  imports  from  the  United  States^  etc. — Continued. 


JOHN  D.  CONNOLLY, 

ConmL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Auckland^  Jung  JO,  i8go. 


COMMERCE   OF  VERA    CRUZ. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HOFF, 
TRADE  AND   NAVIGATION. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  commercial  business  of  this  port. 
For  instance,  in  1888  there  were  217  foreign  vessels  of  all  classes  to  this  port 
of  285,361  tons,  whilst  in  the  year  1889  there  were  289  of  all  classes,  with 
an  aggregate  of  400,931  tons,  making  an  increase  of  more  than  40  per  cent. 
The  exports  to  the  United  States  in  the  four  calendar  years  last  past  were  as 
follows,  value  being  given  in  gold: 

1886... - 12,406,242.79 

i887.« 3,079,178.05 

1888. 3,235,784.87 

»«89- 4,227,399- 17 

The  above  shows  a  real  gain  that  seems  to  be  a  healthy  one.  Further, 
of  the  289  ships  of  all  flags  that  came  to  this  port  96  American,  42  British, 
and  10  Spanish  went  directly  to  the  United  States,  making  an  aggregate 
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of  182,427  tons — ^nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of  Vera 
Cruz. 

HARBOR    IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  harbor  improvement  of  Vera  Cruz  is  going  ahead  rapidly,  although 
it  IS  a  large  job,  being  about  ninety-three  hundreths  of  a  mile  long  and  no 
feet  wide,  and  some  parts  of  it  very  deep.  They  have  already  dumped 
150,000  tons  of  stone  into  the  sea  for  the  mole,  and  about  18,000  tons  more 
are  ready  to  dump  in  when  the  weather  will  permit.  When  completed  it  will 
be  one  of  the  best  jobs  that  was  ever  done  in  Mexico.  It  will  then  give  her 
a  good  port  and  safe  harbor  for  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  vessels.  The  work  is 
to  be  finished  in  1892. 

INTEROCEANIC  RAILWAY. 

The  Interoceanic  Railroad  (narrow  gauge),  from  here  to  Menco  and 
from  there  to  Acapulco,  on  the  Pacific,  is  progressing  rapidly.  It  is  about 
785  kilometers  long,  of  which  572  are  already  built ;  and  by  the  sth  of  May 
next  it  is  expected  to  be  completed  to  Jalapa,  from  Mexico,  and  in  one  year 
it  will  be  completed  to  Vera  Cruz.  When  completed  it  will  be  a  great  ac- 
quisition to  Vera  Cruz,  as  it  opens  a  country  that  is  capable  of  great  pro- 
duction when  put  under  proper  cultivation. 

JOSEPH  D.  HOFF, 

ComuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Vera  Cruz^  Mexico^  1890, 


NEW  ZEALAND  ABSENTEE   LAND-HOLDERS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CONNOLLY,  OF  AUCKLAND, 

One  of  the  gravest  questions  agitating  the  public  mind  in  this  colony  at 
present  is  that  of  absentee  land-holders.  The  abolition  of  this  most  perni- 
cious system  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  development  and  welfare  of  the 
colony. 

It  is  lamentable  to  contemplate  a  young  country  like  this — so  full  of 
promise,  so  capable  of  producing  every  comfort  man  might  require — ^lying 
idle  and  waste.  Large  areas  of  lands  are  held  by  absentees,  men  who  care 
but  little  about  New  Zealand  or  its  inhabitants  so  long  as  their  yearly  in- 
come is  assured  which  enables  them  to  live  in  luxury  and  plenty  abroad. 
There  are  few  countries,  perhaps  (Ireland  excepted),  more  sorely  afflicted 
in  this  respect  than  New  Zealand;  but  of  late  the  people  are  awakening  to 
the  magnitude  of  this  ever-increasing  evil.  The  flower  of  the  land  is  held, 
to  a  great  extent,  by  people  who  live  outside  the  colony  and  never  spend  a 
penny  in  improving  their  estates  if  it  be  possible  to  avoid  it.  Thus,  where 
hundreds  of  happy  homes  and  firesides  might  dot  the  hill-sides  and  fertile 
valleys  of  New  Zealand,  there  is  nothing  to  welcome  the  inquiring  eye  of  the 
stranger  but  a  dreary  waste  of  rabbit-infested,  unimproved  land,  together 
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with  a  few  indescribable  old  houses,  which  at  times  afford  inadequate  shel- 
ter to  the  few  men  who  are  in  charge  of  the  stations.  And  yet  all  these  con- 
ditions exist  whilst  the  lordly  owner  of  these  broad  acres  lives  in  voluptuous 
comfort  in  other  lands.  To  this,  as  much  as  to  any  other  cause,  perhaps, 
may  be  attributed  the  period  of  stagnation  and  depression  which  has  swept 
over  the  country  for  some  years  past.  Until  such  time  as  remedial  legisla- 
tion is  had  which  shall  correct  existing  abuses  in  the  land  system  of  the 
colony,  there  can  be  no  permanent  improvement  in  its  condition.  Whilst 
the  land  laws  are  so  favorable  to  grasping  such  vast  areas  of  the  choicest 
lands  in  New  Zealand  and  withholding  them  from  actual  settlers,  so  long 
mifet  the  progress  of  the  colony  be  embarrassed  and  seriously  affected  thereby. 

A  return  recently  published  by  the  Government,  showing  the  number  of 
absentees  and  the  number  of  acres  of  land  held  by  each,  together  with  the 
revenue  derived  by  each  from  his  vast  holdings,  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
public  to  the  enormous  acreage  held  outside  the  colony.  Should  public  sen- 
timent continue  to  grow  in  favor  of  cutting  up  those  large  estates,  Parliament 
must  certainly  pass  such  laws  as  will  effect  this  much-needed  change.  The 
murmur  of  discontent  that  has  gone  up  all  over  the  land  against  absentee 
land-holders  points  unmistakably  to  an  early  and  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
vexed  question,  which  has  so  long  been  the  bane  of  New  Zealand,  as  it  has 
been  in  all  other  coimtries  where  it  ever  existed.  Then  will  commence  a 
new  era  of  enduring  prosperity  for  New  Zealand  such  as  it  has  never  before 
experienced.  Men  will  occupy  and  develop  the  lands,  thereby  reducing  the 
burdens  of  taxation  upon  all.  Where  nothing  but  rabbit  and  fern  abound 
to-day  will  be  transformed  into  a  smiling  garden. 

JNO.  D.  CONNOLLY, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Auckiandf  June  jOf  i8go. 


THE  HANNAFORD  ELECTRIC  LIGHT-HOUSE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CONNOLLY,  OF  AUCKLAND, 

This  is  an  important  invention,  which,  if  it  proves  successful,  is  destined 
to  revolutionize  the  light-house  system  of  the  world.  Many  competent  en- 
gineers and  electricians  in  New  Zealand  who  have  examined  the  plant  and 
working  models  unhesitatingly  declare  their  belief  in  the  practicability  of 
the  scheme.  The  "  Hannaford  Light  *'  invention  embraces  a  number  of  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  cast-iron  towers  for  beacons,  or  light-houses, 
including  windmill  attachment  for  generating  electricity  to  be  stored  and 
used  in  the  form  of  light  for  the  lantern  and  of  power  to  turn  the  windmill 
in  times  of  calm  and  ring  a  bell  during  fogs.  Mr.  Hannaford,  the  inventor 
of  the  light,  has  worked  it  privately  for  some  years  before  making  it  known 
to  the  world,  until  now  it  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  possiUe.    Not  only  are  the 
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foundations  and  frame-work  designed  with  great  care  and  skill,  but  the  dec* 
trie  and  other  attachments  are  so  devised  as  to  be  almost  entirely  automatic 
in  their  action. 

I  append  the  following  extract  from  a  communication  in  the  New  Zealand 
Herald  of  the  i6th  of  April,  1890,  written  by  Mr.  William  Anderson,  civil 
engineer.  Mr.  Anderson  is  engineer  to  the  city  of  Auckland,  and  stands  high 
in  his  profession. 

I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  inspecting  Mr.  Hannaford*8  design  and  modd  and  of 
hearing  his  explanation  of  it  The  only  doubt  about  the  design  is  producing  the  li^  by  elec- 
tricity, the  motion  being  a  windmilL  All  novel  designs  are  at  first  treated  with  cautioii,  and 
justly  so  if  expensive. 

The  arrangement  in  this  light,  however,  seems  to  be  satisfactory,  as  the  American  Brush 
Electric  light  Company  are  prepared  not  only  to  supply  the  necessary  plant  for  a  given  sum, 
but  are  also  prepared  to  enter  into  a  bond  for  a  given  time  to  produce  a  15,000  candle-power 
light  and  the  motor  to  toll  the  warning  bell  without  a  break.  This  coiporatioQ  would  not  be 
likely  to  commit  themselves  were  there  any  doubt  on  th«  matter* 

Having  heard  so  much  of  this  invention,  I  deemed  it  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  communicate  with  Mr.  Hannaford  and  endeavor  to  obtain  from  him 
a  detailed  description  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  his  invention,  to 
which  I  received  the  following  reply,  dated  Auckland,  June  24,  1890: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  thank  you  greatly  for  your  esteemed  communication,  and  regret  that,  through 
my  invention  not  having  as  yet  been  patented,  I  can  not  give  you  full  explanatory  informa- 
tion. What  I  can  do  must  be  in  fragmentary  form.  The  illustration  will  show  you  the 
shape  of  the  Hannaford  light  It  is  in  three  tiers  up  to  the  revolving  cupola  (which  carries 
the  lamp),  but,  although  the  lamp,  of  course,  revolves  with  the  cupola,  the  arc  within  does 
not,  but  is  always  broadside  to  one  desired  direction,  the  lens  pully  at  its  back  &dng  (that  is, 
the  back  of  the  lens)  the  land.  Now,  the  lens  has  spring  slides,  which,  when  operated,  send 
electric  flashes  that  can  be  plainly  discerned  a  distance  of  at  least  30  miles  inland.  Each  set 
of  flashes  are  different  from  each  other  and  represent  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  An  expert 
within  the  light-house  can  communicate  to  an  expert  many  miles  inland  any  thing  of  impor- 
tance— a  supreme  value  in  the  event  of  a  marine  disaster  or  in  war  time.  Again,  the  arc  can 
be  bent  downwards  and  upwards,  swayed  to  right  or  left,  or  all  round  the  compass,  thus  mak- 
ing it  a  great  "  ocean  searcher."  Again,  the  arc  is  automatic,  does  its  own  lighting  and  ex- 
tinguishment to  an  hour,  a  minute,  or  a  second.  The  storage  of  electricity  is  so  novel  that  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  run  short,  even  for  an  hour,  of  the  full  strength  of  the  15*000  can- 
dle-power, not  even  if  there  were  a  dead  calm  of  six  months'  duration.  Now,  the  illustration 
»f  the  external  appearance  of  Hannaford's  light  which  I  inclose  would  be  misleading  with- 
out explanation,  lliere  is,  in  reality,  no  lattice  iron- work  in  the  base  and  central  tiers;  on 
the  contrary,  they  would  be  like  the  top  tier.  It  was  necessary  to  introduce  this  lattice  work 
in  the  working  model  so  as  to  be  able  to  observe  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  tower.  It 
is  impossible  for  it  to  get  out  of  order  or  need  repairing,  as  the  mechanism  and  general  ar- 
rangements are  so  simple  and  yet  durable. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  values  of  the  Hannaford  light : 

(i)  Its  cheapness  and  rapidity  of  construction. 

(2)  Its  portability.  It  could  be  kept  in  stock  and  sent  by  water  or  rail  to  any  place  where 
required  and  put  up  in  a  week,  being  put  together  in  parts,  and  all  those  parts  are  bolted  and 
nutted  together.  Gangs  of  intelligent  laborers,  even,  could  upraise  them,  as  all  the  peits  are 
lettered  or  numbered. 

(3)  They  could  be  taken  down  and  re-crected  in  a  fortnight  on  another  spot  (a  most  im- 
portant matter  In  war  time). 
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(4)  If  any  one  of  the  parts  was  fractured  or  injured  in  any  way,  by  sending  the  letter  or 
number  to  the  foundry  where  the  beacon  was  made  a  new  part  could  be  cast  to  replace  the 
fractured  number  or  part 

Cost  in  Auckland,  free  on  board,  $$IA33'  This  includes  cost  of  erecting,  testing,  and 
delivery  on  board  vessel. 

J.   D.  CONNOLLY, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Auckland,  June  24,  i8po. 


ORGANIZED   LABOR   IN   NEW  ZEALAND. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CONNOLLY,  OF  AUCKLAND. 
CONDITION   OF   LABOR. 

The  condition  of  the  New  Zealand  laborer  is,  perhaps,  as  comfortable 
as  any  of  his  class  in  the  world.  Wages  are  reasonably  high  and  produce 
cheap.  The  climate  is  mild  and  equable,  thus  adding  additional  comforts 
to  his  lot.  He  suffers  from  neither  extreme  heat  nor  cold.  He  has  more 
privileges,  more  holidays  and  half-holidays  in  the  year  than  are  obtainable 
in  any  other  country.  He  works  less  hours  in  the  week  and  receives  more 
pay  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hours  he  toils  than  he  would  in  most 
countries.  He  is  well  housed  and  clothed;  in  fact,  he  is  well  provided  for  in 
every  respect.  He  is  not  degraded  because  he  toils  for  a  livelihood.  His 
children  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  even  the  higher  branches 
of  education  being  open  to  the  poorest  child  in  the  colony.  All  may  graduate 
at  the  universities  of  New  Zealand  at  the  expense  of  the  tax-payers. 

LABOR  UNIONS. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  where  labor  is  so  thoroughly 
organized  as  it  is  in  New  Zealand.  Nearly  every  branch  of  labor,  where  a 
dozen  men  can  be  conveniently  brought  together,  are  organized  into  a  union, 
and  these  unions  affiliate  with  others,  thus  forming  a  powerful  combination 
of  labor,  which,  for  unanimity  of  sentiment  and  common  interests,  I  believe, 
has  no  equal.  For  instance,  if  the  tailoresses'  union  decides  to  go  out  on 
strike,  the  seamen's  union,  the  bakers',  the  boot-makers',  farm  laborers',  and 
every  other  conceivable  union  in  the  colony  make  common  cause  and  come 
to  the  rescue  at  once,  not  by  expressions  of  sympathy  alone,  but  by  substan- 
tial weekly  or  fomightly  contributions  to  the  strikers.  This  is  done  even 
where  those  directly  engaged  in  the  struggle  are  not  affiliated  with  any  other 
labor  organization  in  the  colony. 

The  labor  unions  of  New  Zealand  are  irresistibly  powerful.  They  have 
the  welfare  and  destiny  of  the  colony  in  their  own  hands,  and  they  can 
demand  and  obtain  any  reform  they  may  desire.  Capital,  in  its  present 
disorganized  state,  is  utterly  powerless  to  resist  the  compact  combinations  of 
labor  which  confront  it  at  every  turn.  The  sympathies  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  generally  are  with  the  unions,  and  must  continue  so  while  there  ia  a 
disposition  among  the  union  men  to  be  reasonable  in  their  demands, 
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Eight  hours  per  day  constitute  a  day's  work  in  this  colony  in  nearly  all 
branches  of  labor.  Railway  employes,  however,  had  to  work  ten  hours  each 
day  until  lately.  There  are  over  four  thousand  railway  employes  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  their  union  is  supposed  to  be  among  the  strongest  in  the  colony. 
The  New  Zealand  railways  are  managed  by  a  commission  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment for  a  certain  number  of  years.  These  commissions  have  sole  control 
of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  operation  of  the  railways,  and  are  not  subject 
to  instructions  from  the  Government  even.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  employ^ 
conceived  the  idea  that  they  had  many  grievances  to  be  redressed,  and  ac- 
cprdingly  communicated  with  the  commissioners.  A  conference  was  arranged 
between  the  leaders  of  the  Railway  Union  and  the  commissioners,  which 
resulted  satisfactorily  to  the  men. 

The  question  of  eight  hours  per  day  for  all  men  employed  on  the  Gov- 
ernment railways  proved  to  be  the  only  stumbling  block  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  all  differences.  The  commissioners  grace- 
fully yielded  all  points  in  dispute,  even  the  eight  hours  per  day  continuous 
labor;  but  the  leaders  of  the  Uhion  demanded  that  eight  hours  of  intermit- 
tent labor  should  constitute  a  day's  work.  This  the  commissioners  were 
unwilling  to  concede,  but,  to  prevent  a  strike,  which  was  imminent,  not  only 
of  railway  men,  but  of  seamen,  coal  miners,  etc.,  a  compromise  was  finally 
effected  which  resulted  in  nine  hours  of  intermittent  labor  being  recognized 
as  a  day's  work  on  all  the  Government  railways  of  New  Zealand. 

The  labor  unions  of  New  Zealand  have  already  accomplished  a  great  deal 
in  the  way  of  much-needed  reforms.  It  is  to  be  hoped  its  demands  will  al- 
ways be  created  in  equity  and  tempered  with  moderation.  If  these  principles 
are  adhered  to,  it  will  continue  its  sphere  of  usefulness  indefinitely. 

CrsriL  SERVICE  UNION. 

Parliament  is  in  session  at  present.  A  majority  of  its  members,  actuated 
by  a  laudable  desire  to  curtail  expenses — to  retrench  in  every  department  of 
Government — ^asked  the  Government,  as  soon  as  the  estimates  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  submitted,  to  reduce  them  by  at  least  /t25o,ooo.  This  the  Gov- 
ernment was  unwilling  to  do,  claiming  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  reduc- 
tion without  seriously  affecting  the  public  convenience.  The  retrenchers 
were,  however,  inexorable,  and  insisted  upon  retrenchment.  The  Govern- 
ment, seeing  that  a  crisis  was  inevitable  if  they  persisted,  finally,  rather  than 
resign,  yielded  the  point. 

As  soon  as  it  became  definitely  known  that  the  Government  acceded  to 
t  he  demands  of  the  *  *  economists, ' '  the  Govftnment  employes  became  alarmed 
lest  their  salaries  might  be  cut  down,  if,  indeed,  some  of  their  offices  might 
not  be  abolished  altogether.  The  only  means  by  which  they  could  success- 
fully resist  any  encroachments  upon  their  rights  or  reduction  of  their  salaries 
was  by  forming  themselves  into  a  union.  A  union  of  nearly  all  the  **  civil 
servants"  in  the  colony  was  accordingly  organized  for  the  purpose  alreiady 
stated.  This  is  a  new  feature  in  trades-unionism  in  this  colony  which  has 
created  considerable  interest.  The  Government  is  pledged  to  make  the  re- 
No.  rax II, 
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duction  referred  to;  but,  if  the  attempt  is  made  to  reduce  the  number  of 
ofpces  or  the  salaries  of  the  employ^,  a  strike  is  almost  certain.  What  the 
outcome  of  this  new  organization  may  be,  or  what  influence  it  is  destined  to 
wield  upon  the  affairs  of  Government,  would,  at  this  early  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, be  difficult  to  forecast.  Owing  to  the  compact  form  of  the  labor 
unions  throughout  the  colony,  it  is,  I  believe,  safe  to  assume  that,  should  any 
misunderstanding  arise,  labor  will  be  successful. 

KNIGHTS  OF   LABOR. 

A  member  of  the  above  order  organized  several  lodges  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  throughout  New  Zealand  a  few  months  ago.  It  is  understood  the 
organizer  (an  American)  was  fairly  successful;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  order 
is  not  making  as  much  progress  as  was  anticipated  by  its  friends.  Many  of 
the  local  labor  organizations  do  not  care  to  affiliate  with  it.  The  Auckland 
Costal  Seamens'  Union  refused  to  recognize  the  Knights  of  Labor  as  a  labor 
society.  The  reasons  given  are  that  the  principles  of  the  ''Knights'*  are 
too  liberal  in  their  character,  embracing  all  kihds  of  labor  except,  I  believe, 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  ministers.  The  New  Zealand  labor  societies  are  too  ex- 
clusive for  such  an  organization  as  the  Knights  of  Labor;  therefore,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  the  order  will  not  prosper  here.  No  man  is  permitted  to 
join  any  of  the  local  imions  imless  he  is  actually  employed  in  the  same  busi- 
ness as  the  members  of  that  particular  union. 

EARLY-CLOSING  ASSOCIATION. 

This,  another  well-organized  and  determined  branch  of  the  labor  unions, 
is  composed  principally  of  the  clerks  and  assistants  employed  in  the  retail 
stores  of  the  colony.  The  objects  of  this  organization  are  to  establish 
branches  in  all  the  populous  centers  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  6  o'clock 
p.  m.  as  the  universal  closing  hour  of  retail  shops  throughout  New  Zealand, 
from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  and  i  o'clock  p.  m.  on  Saturday.  There 
are  branches  of  this  association  established  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 
colony,  and,  as  the  society  is  rapidly  increasing  in  members  as  well  a$  in 
public  favor,  it  is  anticipated  its  eflforts  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  brought  to  a 
successful  issue. 

To  the  intelligent  methods  adopted  by  the  members  of  this  association 
to  secure  a  favorable  consideration  of  the  justice  of  its  claims  by  the  public 
may  be  attributed  the  popularity  the  movement  at  present  enjoys.  There  is 
no  attempt  at  aggressive  or  coercive  measures;  the  public  ear  is  reached 
through  the  columns  of  the  press  and  individual  petition.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  merits  of  the  early-closing  movement  are  so  generally  appreciated. 

The  shop-keepers,  in  some  instances,  very  naturally  resent  the  demands 
of  their  employ^  and  vigorously  protest  against  the  movement  as  an  un- 
warranted interference  with  their  business  and  privileges  as  private  citizens. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  early-closing  movement  is  successful,  it  will 
entail  considerable  hardship  in  individual  cases;  but,  it  is  contended,  the 
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great  raajorily  will  suffer  no  loss,  and,  if  the  agitation  continues  to  grow  in 
public  favor,  the  disunited  protests  of  the  shop-keepers  will  prove  unavailing. 
The  combination  is  too  powerfully  organized,  backed  up,  as  it  is,  by  all  the 
labor  societies  of  the  colony. 

Organized  labor  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  its  ONvn 
welfare,  when  honestly  advised  and  intelligently  directed,  must  ultimately 
succeed. 

LABOR  ARBITRATION. 

There  is  at  present  a  bill  pending  before  the  New  Zealand  Parliament 
which  is  calculated  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  having  strikes  and  estab- 
lish the  rights  of  the  laboring  classes.  The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  create  a 
board  of  arbitration,  to  which  all  disputes  between  laborer  and  employer  must 
be  submitted  for  adjudication,  the  decision  of  the  board  to  be  binding  upon 
those  concerned.  The  board  is  to  be  constituted  as  follows :  The  employer 
or  employers  are  to  appoint  two  members,  and  the  labor  unions  two,  these 
four  to  choose  and  elect  an  umpire.  There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  this 
bill  will  be  passed  during  this  or  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  It  is  there- 
fore hoped  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  remedy  the  growing  tendency  to 
unreasonableness,  which  has  of  late,  in  at  least  some  instances,  manifested 
itself  among  the  more  powerful  unions,  and  thus  place  capital  and  labor  upon 
a  better  understanding  if  not  upon  a  more  equitable  basis. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION. 

The  Government,  recognizing  the  growing  importance  and  power  of  the 
trade  and  labor  unions  of  the  colony,  have,  at  the  instance  of  the  labor  unions, 
introduced  a  measure  which,  it  is  thought,  will  meet  the  approval  of  the 
working  people.     The  following  are  the  principal  points  of  the  bill : 

Ilu  factories  and  shops  bill, — Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  power  is 
given  to  appoint  inspectors  and  medical  authorities  to  examine  all  factories 
or  workshops  where  men  and  women  are  employed,  to  enforce  compliance 
with  the  law  relating  thereto,  and  to  punish  any  infringements. 

The  sanitary  provisions  of  the  act  are  very  stringent,  and  are  to  be  ad- 
ministered at  the  discretion  of  the  local  boards  of  health.  Factories  must 
be  kept  clean,  properly  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  not  overcrowded.  A 
certain  space  must  be  allotted  to  each  worker  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
work.  Except  in  newspaper  offices,  no  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
shall  be  employed  continuously  for  more  than  five  hours  without  an  inter- 
mission of  at  least  half  an  hour.  No  person  is  allowed  to  take  his  meals  in 
the  factory,  and  in  all  such  factories  special  rooms  must  bp  provided  for 
meals.  Bakehouses  are  especially  dealt  with,  and  the  provisions  of  the  act 
are  to  be  enforced  by  the  local  board  of  health.  Bakehouses  must  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean,  lime-washed,  and  are  not  to  be  used  as  sleeping  places. 

Upon  the  age  of  employ^  the  act  is  very  explicit.  The  ages  are  fixed 
under  which  no  person  shall  be  employed  in  certain  deleterious  trades,  such 
as  match  making,  etc.     No  person  shall  employ  in  any  factory  or  work-room 
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either  male  or  female  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  for  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours  in  any  one  week  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  sale  or  trade. 
No  person  under  fourteen  years  is  to  be  employed  in  any  fectory  or  work- 
room, and  none  under  fifteen  years  shall  be  so  employed  unless  such  person 
has  passed  the  fourth  standard  of  education.  Persons  irnder  sixteen  years 
are  not  to  be  employed  without  a  certificate  of  fitness  for  employment  shall 
have  been  received  firom  the  medical  officer  of  the  district.  No  boy  under 
fourteen  years  and  no  girl  under  sixteen  years  shall  work  in  any  factory  or 
workshop  between  the  hours  of  6  in  the  evening  and  6  in  the  morning. 
Boys  under  sixteen  years  and  girls  imder  eighteen  years  are  not  allowed  to 
work  as  type-setters  in  any  printing-office  for  longer  than  eight  hours  each 
day,  nor  between  the  hours  of  6  in  the  evening  and  6  in  the  morning,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  emergency,  without  special  permission  from  the  inspector  of 
the  district.  Every  woman  and  person  under  eighteen  years  shall  have  five 
full  holidays  in  the  year,  and  any  other  day  set  apart  by  the  proclamation  of 
the  governor  as  a  public  holiday;  also,  half-holidays  every  Saturday  after- 
noon from  2  o'clock.  Ordinary  working-day  wages  are  to  be  paid  to  the 
women  and  persons  imder  eighteen  years  while  enjoying  such  holiday  or  holi- 
days. 

All  stores,  other  than  book-sellers,  news  agents,  druggists,  coffee-houses, 
confectioners,  eating-houses,  fruit  and  vegetable  stores,  fish  and  oyster  stores, 
and  restaurants  and  tobacco  stores,  shall  be  closed. every  evening  of  the  week, 
except  Saturdays,  at  6  o'clock,  and  on  Saturdays  not  later  than  10  o'clock, 
provided  that  on  any  day  immediately  preceding  a  public  holiday  such  store 
may  be  kept  open  until  10  p.  m.  Any  city  or  borough  may  make  by-laws 
for  closing  (except  those  exempt)  any  store  at  an  earlier  hour,  if  necessary, 
and  limiting  the  total  hours  of  labor  to  eight  per  day. 

The  act  provides  various  penalties,  amongst  others  a  penalty  of  ^{500  for 
death  or  injury  of  any  employ^  by  neglect  of  employer.  The  whole  or  part 
of  this  sum  may  be  paid  to  the  injured  person,  as  the  colonial  secretary  may 
direct.  Parents  are  held  responsible,  and  liable  to  a  penalty^in  certain  cases, 
for  permitting  their  children  to  work  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 

All  persons  under  age  presenting  themselves  at  any  factory  or  work-room 
for  employment  must  come  provided  with  a  certificate  from  competent 
medical  authority  that  such  person  is  under  the  specified  age  and  physically 
fit  to  labor.  Every  person,  firm,  or  corporation  furnishing  employment  to 
others  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  subject  to  heavy  penalties. 

In  many  instances  the  press  of  the  colony — even  those  who  strongly  ad- 
vocate the  cause  of  labor — criticise  the  propriety  of  the  introduction  of  such 
measures  as  being  injurious  to  the  development  and  establishment  of  4ocal 
industries  throughout  the  colony;  while  others,  less  favorable  to  labor,  boldly 
assert  the  act  is  dangerous  to  the  successful  maintenance  of  existing  interests. 
It  is  described  as  being  *'overofficious." 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  the  safeguards  which  this  bill  surrounds 
tbf  employment  of  labor  with,  together  with  the  tendency  of  the  l^bor 
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organizations  themselves  to  demand  excessive  privileges  and  pay,  it  seriously 
threatens  a  continuance  of  the  present  cordial  relations  that  exist  between 
employer  and  employ^. 

Unless  there  is  a  modification  of  the  demands  of  labor  in  the  near  future, 
a  crisis  is  certain.  Capital  is  frightened  at  the  turn  affairs  are  taking  in  con* 
nection  with  this  labor  movement,  and  will  not  be  employed  in  new  enter- 
prises or  in  developing  new  industries  until  a  better  understanding  between 
it  and  labor  is  obtained,  which  means  a  serious  loss,  tiot  only  to  labor,  but 
to  every  interest  in  the  colony  at  large. 


WAGES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Table  shewing  the  average  rate  of  wages^  in  the  colony  during  the  year  iBBg, 


Descripdoa. 


AgriemUurtU  Imhor, 
Farm  laboren : 

WHh  board,  per  week....... 

Without  board,  per  day...... ..» 

Plow'inen: 

With  board,  per  weelc...... »... 

li^thout  boacd,  per  day.... 

Reapers: 

With  board,  per  wedc » ».. 

Without  board,  per  day 

With  board,  per  week. .\ .,., 

Without  board,  per  day 

Threshen: 

With  board,  per  week 

Without  board,  per  day 

Pastoral  labor. 

Shepherds,  with  board,  per  aimuro 

Stock  keepers,  with  board,  per  annum 

Hm  keepers,  with  board,  per  annum 

StatioaJaborers : 

With  board,  per  week. 

Without  board,  per  day... 

Sheep  washers: 

With  board,  per  day.. 

Without  board,  per  day „ 

Shearers,  with  board,  per  xoo  sheep  sheared.. 
Men  cooks  on  stations,  with  board,  per  week.. 

Sorvantt. 
Married  couples : 

Without  &mny,  with  board,  per  annum.. 

With  family,  widi  board,  per  annum 

Grooms,  with  board,  per  week... 

Gardeners: 

With  board,  per  week.». 

Without  board,  per  day. 

Cooks,  with  board,  per  week 

Laundresses,  with  board,  per  week  «.... 

General  house   senrants,  with  board,  per 

week ., 

House-maids,  with  board,  per  weelT.... , 


Rate. 


#4.86 

Z0.46 
«.58 

11.67 
a.  31 

14. 84 
9.19 

x«.43 
«-94 


304.  xs 
994,43 
ai6.43 

4.  as 


1.09 
x.Sa 
3.89 
4.86 


330.58 

306.58 

5.59 

5.59 
X.70 

4.74 
3.65 

9.67 
2.79 


Descriptioii. 


Servants    Cootiimed. 
Needle-women : 

With  board,  per  week.. 

Without  board,  per  day.. „ 

Nursemaids,  with  board,  per  week 

Artisan  labor  {per  day,  withotii board). 


Plasterers 

Brick-layers 

Carpenters.. 

Smiths \ 

Wheelwrights.... 

Shipwrights . 

Plumbers 

Painters.. 

Saddlers 

Shoe-makers  .... 

Coopers 

Watch-makers.. 


bliseellansous. 

General  laborers,  without  board,  per  day.». 
Stone  breakers,  without  board,  per  cubic 

yard ..^ » 

Seamen,  with  board,  per  month.. 

Miners,  without  board,  per  day 

Engine  drivers,  without  board,  per  day 

Tailors,  without  board,  per  day 

Tailoxcsses,  without  board,  per  day 

Dress-makexs,  without  board,  per  day.. 

Milliners,  without  board,  per  day 

Machinists,  without  board,  per  day 

Store-keepers,  without  board,  per  day ».. 

Store-keepers'  assistants,  without  board,per 

day.. 

Diapers'  assistants,  without  board,  per  day.. 
Grocers'  assistants,  without  board,  per  day„ 

Butchers. u.... 

Bakers,  without  board,  per  day.. 

Store>men,  without  board,  per  day 

Compositors,  without  board,  per  day 


#3.65 
1.09 
•.X9 


«.S5 

a.67 
..67 
a- 43 
a.  43 
•43 
a.  55 
a.  43 
a.  19 
a.  19 
a.X9 

a.  43 
3.67 


X.58 

.79 
3a.  43 
•.X9 
a.  55 

a.o6 

.85 

.97 

z.az 

1.09 

a.3X 

z.ax 
1.58 

«.33 
1.70 
1.94 
x.70 
a.  43 
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PRICES   IN   NEW   ZEALAND. 
TtibU  shewing  the  average  prices  of  produce,  live»^tock,  provisions,  etc,  during  the  year  iS8q, 


Articles. 


AgHcuiturat  produce. 

Wheat per  bushel. 

Barley do.... 

Oats ., do.... 


Maize «..do 

BraD do 

Hay per  ton., 

Fhmr  and  bread. 
Flour : 

Wholesale per  ton*.. 

Retail perbagf.. 

Bread ^ per  loaf^.. 

LSvt'ttock  and  meat. 
Horses: 

Draft. ...per  head.. 

Saddle  and  harness .do 

Cattle: 

Fat do 

Milch  cows  ^ do 

Sheep,  fat - .do 

Lambs,  fat ^ do 

Butcliers'  meat : 

Beef...* per  pound.. 

Mutton „ do 

Veal do 

Pork- „ do 

Lamb ." do..... 


Dairy  prodmee. 
Butter: 

Fresh  « per  pound.. 

Salt do 

Milk ..per  quart.. 


Price. 


fo.89 
.8x 
.66 
.70 

18.60 


SI. 83 
1,50 
X.50 


93.46 
58-39 

30.60 
as.  54 

a.  67 
X.S8 


.06 
.08 


.X4 
.08 


Articles. 


Dairy  ^oduce — Continned . 
Cheese: 

Colonial per  pound. 

Imported.. do.... 


Farm-yard  produce 

Geese per  pair... 

Ducks do 

Fowls. do...... 

Turkeys •-.•?»  head... 

Bacon per  pound... 

Ham .do 

Eggs per  dosen... 

Garden  produce. 
Potatoes: 

Wholesale per  ton... 

Retail per  cwt... 

Onions.. per  pound... 

Carrots ..per  dozen  bimches... 

Turnips.. do.... 

Cabbages.. per  dosen, 

Miseellaneou*. 

Tea w.per  pound... 

Coffee « « do 

Sugar do 

Rice. do 

Salt do-.... 

Soap.. per  cwt... 

Candles....- per  pound... 

Tobacco do 

Coals per  ton... 

I^lre-wood... per  cord... 


Price 


y 

1.70 
1.09 
.79 

.x6 
.30 


33.71 
1.58 
.05 
.36 
•36 
.44 

.56 
•40 
•07 
.06 

.03 

3-77 
.17 
«-39 
8.38 
6.44 


*  a,ooo  pounds. 


t  SO  pounds. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Auckland f  June  jo,  1890. 


1 4  pounds. 

J.  D.  CONNOLLY, 

Qmsui. 


SAVINGS-BANKS  OF   LYONS. 

REPORT  BV  CONSUL  FAIRFIELD. 

Deposits, — One  franc  is  the  smallest  amount  received.  I  may  also  add 
that  2,000  francs  is  the  largest  amount  that  they  will  allow  to  the  credit 
of  any  one  depositor,  including  interest. 

Substations, — There  are  substations  provided  for  the  convenience  of  de- 
positors, but  no  arrangement  is  made  for  collecting  money  otherwise  than  by 
depositing,  either  at  the  bank  or  at  one  of  the  substations. 

Deposit  bank, — The  depositor  receives  a  bookTupon  making  his  first  de- 
posit.   The  only  way  in  which  I  could  obtain  a  book  was  by  making  a 
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deposit  of  I  franc,  which  I  did  in  a  fictitious  name,  thus  paying  i  franc 
for  the  book. 

Interest — The  rate  of  interest  is  3^  per  cent.,  and  as  soon  as  the  deposit 
amounts  to  5  francs  it  begins  to  draw  interest,  but  the  interest  is  computed 
from  the  ist  or  the  i6th  of  the  month  following  the  date  of  the  deposit. 

Withdrawals, — ^The  depositor  must  present  his  book.  For  small  amounts 
he  can  draw  without  previous  notice.  He  signs  a  receipt,  with  a  check. 
He  loses  interest  upon  what  he  draws  out  from  the  ist  or  the  i6th  day  of 
the  month  next  preceding  the  date  of  his  drawing. 

Busifiess  restrictions. — ^The  savings-banks  do  Hot  transact 
business ;  they  are  strictly  banks  for  savings. 

Liabilities, — Savings-banks  are  secured  against  failure  whi 
stands.  The  funds  are  loaned  to  the  nation.  The  interest  i 
nation.  As  to  commercial  banks,  the  stockholders  are  resp 
amount  of  their  stock  to  all  depositors,  and  no  more. 

Bank  tokens. — Savings-banks  do  not  give  their  customer 
tokens,  nor  do  they  publish  their  names  periodically. 

Commercial  banks, — Commercial  banks  make  no  charge  0 
they  allow  interest  on  all  amounts  that  remain  in  the  bank  th 
over.  The  interest  varies  from  ij4  to  2  per  cent.,  according 
of  the  deposit. 

Banking  kours, — ^The  business  hours  for  commercial  banks 
from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  sometimes  from  9  to  12  and  from  2  to 
banks,  from  9  to  4,  and  on  Sunday,  also,  for  deposit,  from  9  t 

Penny  school  system, — The  penny  school-savings  S3^tem  is  i 
connection  with  the  post-office  system.  I  send  you  herewith 
is  used,  and  upon  the  back  of  it  are  explanations : 

EXPLANATORY  NOTICE. 
[Translation.] 

Any  person,  not  being  in  a  situation  to  make  the  minimom  deposit  of  I 
ing  to  make  a  saving,  can  buy  postage-stamps  of  5  and  10  centimes  and  : 
space  on  the  other  side. 

When  the  spaces  contain  either  ten  stamps  of  10  centimes,  or  twenty  staz 
or  a  certain  number  of  stamps  of  10  and  of  5  centimes  making  toget 
sheet  can  be  placed  in  any  post-office  co-operating  with  the  National  Savini 
is  received  as  legal  tender,  provided  that  no  one  of  these  stamps  is  altered,  s 

When  the  bearer  of  a  sheet  is  already  in  possession  of  a  book  of  the 
Bank,  the  deposit  of  i  franc  is  entered  upon  it ;  if  he  has  no  book,  one  in  t 
is  given  him. 

There  can  be  deposited  in  the  shape  of  postage-stamps  on  the  account  0 
no  more  than  10  francs  per  month. 

The  blank  forms  of  the  savings  sheet  are  delivered  gratuitously  to  all 
for  them  at  the  post-office. 

EDMUND  B.  FAIRI 

United  States  Consulate, 

.Lyons,  August  28, 1890. 
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SILK   i-N   INDIA. 

REPOkT  BY  VICE-CONSUL  BODE,  OF  BOMBAY. 

Si.ii  is  not  produced  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  The  whole  of  the  ma- 
terial imported  here  is  usually  obtained  from  China,  and  is  consumed  princi- 
pally by  hand-loom  weavers  in  Gujrat,  Aniritar,  and  the  Ghat  districts. 

The  following  newspaper  clipping  concerning  the  cultivation  of  silk  will 
be  of  interest  to  American  sericulturists : 

SiLK-woRM  Cultivation. 

To  iht  Editor  of  the  Times  of  India: 

Sift :  The  manufactures  of  velvets,  silks,  kiocobs,  etc.,  at  Ahmedabad,  Surat,  Tomia,  CbonI, 
and  otLcr  places  on  the  coast  and  inland  are  mentioned  by  various  authors,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  record  of  the  raising  of  silk-worms  in  these  localities  before  the  present  century. 
HeereB  liiys  that ''  cotton  and  silk  were  first  produced  here  (in  Hindoostan)  and  continue  to 
be  so  in  an  especial  degree,  though  their  cultivation  has  been  gradudly  extended  to  other 
countries. "  And  in  Vol.  V.  "Asiatic  Researches,"  p.  62,  in  the  account  of  Hindoo  classes  from 
Sanskrit  aiutborities,  express  mention  is  made  of  the  tribe  of  weavers,  under  the  name  of  Tan- 
trava3ra,  in  the  original  division  of  the  Indian  nation  by  Menu,  as  also  of  **■  the  tribe  of  Pbn- 
draca,  feedezs  of  silk-worms,  and  Pattasucracara,  or  twisters  of  silk ; "  and,  although  this  may, 
perhaps,  reiVr  more  to  northern  and  eastern  India  than  to  its  western  parts,  the  presence  of 
the  Tusser  ^N>rm  in  a  wild  state  in  our  jungles  points  to  the  probability  of  its  being  a  descend- 
ant of  some  species  whose  produce  was  extensively  utilized  in  former  times,  and  which  may 
possibly  have  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  it  grew  on  the  trees  it  was  found  upon. 

That  silk  has  been  and  is  now  produced  in  western  India  is  certain,  but  it  seems  that  it 
b  only  within  tT^e  last  few  years  that  it  has  been  engaged  in  as  a  profitable  industry,  and  it  is 
even  now  not  ck*ar  that  the  success  in  its  production  is  any  thing  near  that  which  has  been  at- 
tained in  the  noiibem  provinces.  In  the  more  eastern  parts  it  seems  to  have  always  been  a 
marketable  product,  until  the  export  was  practically  stopped  in  the  interest  of  the  home  trade. 
It  is,  however,  saiisfactory  to  note  that  in  the  following  reports,  made  by  Mr.  W.  Prinscp,  an 
expert  of  "  great  skill  in  such  matters,"  to  the  Calcutta  Horticultural  Society  in  May,  1831,00 
two  specimens— one  from  Poona,  raised  by  an  Italian  under  the  auspices  of  the  collector, 
and  another  from  tlic  estate  in  Salsette  of  Mr.  Framjee  Cowasjee,  who  had  brought  worms  and 
skillful  managers  frouk  China — it  seems  to  be  possible  to  develop  a  lucrative  silk  industry  in 
these  parts,  notwithstiuuviing  that  from  causes  which  do  not  appear  to  be  anywhere  stated  the 
industry  was  not  at  thi.^  time  successfully  inaugurated : 

REPORT  ON  NO.    I. 

«  Tlu  Poona  skein."  Letter  A,  No.  i,  of  four  to  six  cocoons  would  be  the  denomination 
here  of  a  thread  of  this  bize;  harsh  and  dull ;  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  China  silk; 
the  thread  is  very  uneven,  fleecy,  and  endy ;  these  terms  apply  to  the  want  of  equal  compact- 
ness in  the  thread,  the  fault  arising  most  probably  from  some  defect  in  bringing  the  different 
cocoon  threads  together.  It  b  obviated  here  by  a  wheel  which  crosses  tlie  two  threads  as  they 
rise  wet  from  the  basin  and  serves  to  bind  them  firmly  before  they  run  into  the  skein  on  the 
reel.     It  would  be  a  defect  seriously  felt  by  manufacturers  of  silk  of  thb  size. 

REPORT  ON  NO.   2. 

"  The  Salsette  skein. — Rather  finer,  but  would  be  ranked  under  the  same  class  A,  No.  I, 
four  to  six  cocoons.    It  is  bright,  soft,  and  mellow,  the  color  not  quite  so  pure  as  the  Foooa 
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silk,  bat  quality  generally  superior,  and  the  reeling  decidedly  80.  Thb  thread  b  round,  even, 
and  strong,  but  it  should  be  less  endy  in  the  skein;  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  this  defect  unless 
the  skein  has  escaped  handling  by  others.  This  silk  is  superior  to  any  that  is  exported  from 
Bengal,  although  single  skeins  are  occasionally  seen  of  equal  value. 

*'  In  both  the  above  factories  the  reeling  might  be  much  improved  by  adopting  the  Bengal 
size  of  skein,  instead  of  imitating  that  which  comes  from  China.  It  is  more  easily  handled  in 
the  making  and  putting  up  here,  as  well  as  being  more  conveniently  applied  to  general  pur- 
poses in  the  silk-mills  of  England." 

As  the  present  time  seems  opportune  for  reviving  and  pushing  this  industry  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  it  is  desirable  that,  if  there  are  any  notices  in  the  old  journals  of  the  Bombay  Hor- 
ticultural Society  or  elsewhere  touching  on  the  Poona  and  Salsette  (Powai)  silk  industries, 
and  especially  on  the  causes  of  failure,  they  should  be  republished  in  view  to  ascertain  whether, 
in  the  more  recent  lights  of  modem  sericulture,  remedial  measures  can  not  be  adopted  to  over- 
come existing  difficulties,  if  there  are  any  other  than  climatic  influences,  which  would  seem 
to  have  been  overcome  by  the  Pundraca  ages  ago.  Skill  and  enterprise  are  doubtless  the 
great  needs  in  this  as  in  other  industries  in  this  country,  and,  if  Government  or  any  one  else 
will  only  take  steps  to  prove  that  it  can  be  made  to  pay,  they  will  get  many  to  acquire  the  skill 
and  to  carry  on  the  production,  the  natives  being,  doubtless,  as  well  qualified  for  this  as  they 
are  for  the  cotton  industry,  which  seems  to  be  naturally  adapted  to  their  capabilities. 

As  a  modus  vwendi,  however,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  suggest  that  sericulture  might  be  a 
profitable  and  interesting  work  for  our  soldiers  and  their  families  in  their  leisure  hours,  as  well 
as  to  Eurasians,  who  have  nothing  more  certain  to  turn  to;  and,  as  it  has  within  the  last  few 
years  become  extensively  adopted  and  influentially  patronized  at  home,  countenance  might 
be  given  to  a  similar  movement  here,  a  pamphlet  of  instructions,  with  hmts  as  to  peculiarities 
in  local  <'  education  **  and  facilities  for  obtaining  food  and  <<grain,"  being  compiled  by  some  one 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  circulated  in  the  first  place  at  the  cost  of  Government; 
or,  failing  that,  sufficient  interest  might  be  aroused  in  regiments  to  induce  them  to  take  it  up 
of  their  own  accord,  if  any  one  capable  of  doing  so  were  to  publish  a  description  of  the  pro- 
cedure and  whence  seed  grain  could  be  procured. 

The  mulberry  would  uke  several  years  to  produce  a  first  crop  of  leaves ;  but  there  are  other 
foods  which  are  probably  more  easily  procurable,  as  it  is  stated  that  the  worms  in  the  Dina- 
pore  districts  are  fed  on  a  species  of  "bicinus."  In  regiments  the  mulberry  could  be  culti- 
vated by  the  men  in  their  gardens,  which  would  be  handed  over,  on  relief,  from  one  regiment 
to  another.  In  any  case,  however,  initial  experiments  could  be  made  at  a  very  small  cost  at 
the  proper  season,  and  where  mulberry-trees  or  other  suitable  food  now  exists ;  and  if  any  one 
with  local  or  even  home  experience  would  kindly  set  us  going,  it  might  be  the  means  eventu- 
ally of  addmg  to  many  a  meager  income,  and  certainly  of  introducing  a  healthful  and  benefi- 
cial employment  wherever  it  may  be  adopted. 

H.  S.  BODE, 

Vtce-ConsuL 
United  "States  Consulate, 

Bombay y  July  ^,  i8go. 
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THE   U.INSEED  CROP  OF   INDIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  MERRILL,  OF  CALCUTTA. 

In  compliance  with  the  Department  instructions  of  July  3,  1890, 1  in- 
close the  reports  published  by  the  revenue  and  agricultural  department  of 
the  Government  of  India,  containing  all  the  information  relative  to  the  last 
year's  crop  of  flaxseed. 

The  linseed  crop  was  reaped  in  April  last  and  it  will  be  sown  again  in 
October.  I  shall  take  pains,  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  planted,  to  watch  its 
progress  and  report  to  the  Department  for  publication  in  the  Consular  Re- 
ports. 

SAMUEL  MERRILL, 

Consul'  General, 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Calcutta^  August  26,  iSpo. 


Linseed  Crop  Reports. 

[  Indosure  in  Consul-Genexal  Merrill's  report.] 
THE  0n,-SEED  CROPS  OF  THE  NORTHWESTERN  PROVn^CES  AND  OUDH. 

Calcutta,  Decemb^2B,  iSSg. 
The  first  report,  relating  to  the  condition  of  Ihecrop  up  to  December  10,  is  as  follows: 
«  The  monsoon  rains  were  normal  and  generally  well  distributed,  with  sufficient  breaks 
for  intermittent  plowing  for  winter  crops.  Li  September  the  &11  was  below  the  average, 
particularly  in  the  central  and  western  districts,  while  in  October  dear  weather  preratled 
almost  throughout  the  province.  Owing  to  insufficient  moisture,  irrigation  had,  in  some  of  the 
western  districts,  to  be  resorted  to  at  sowing  time ;  the  soil  was,  however,  exceptionally  well 
prepared  in  most  districts,  and  germination  was  good.  The  area  is  put  at  about  6  per  cent, 
less  than  last  year's  area,  owing  to  the  absence  of  rain.  Prospects  are  poor  in  BundeOdumd 
and  elsewhere  for  unirrigated  lands,  but  good  for  irrigated.  Much  depends  00  rain  filling 
before  the  middle  of  January." 


THE  UNSEED  CROP  IN  BERAR. 

Calcuita,  December  30 j  i88g. 

The  first  report  on  the  crop  of  l889-'90  is  as  follows : 

<<  Acreage  under  linseed  below  that  of  last  year,  owing  partly  to  rotation  of  crops  and  partly 
to  season  being  favorable  for  cotton  dJidijowari  (great  millet).  Outturn  estimated  from  10  to 
16  annas." 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  LINSEED  CROP  IN  THE  CENTRAL  PROVINCES. 

SvbtlA,  JantiaTy  ^,  i8go. 
The  first  report  on  the  prospects  of  the  current  season's  crop  is  as  follows : 
"The  rain-fall  of  September  and  the  first  half  of  October,  upon  the  character  of  which 

the  welfare  of  the  cold- weather  crops  so  largely  depends,  was  evenly  distributed  and  extremely 

fovorable  for  sowing  operations. 
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•*  At  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  October  rain  fell  in  all  districts,  except  Saugor  and 
Hoshangabad.  This  fall  was  exceedingly  heavy  in  VVardha,  where  T}i  inches  were  regis- 
tered, and  in  the  majority  of  districts  it  averaged  from  i  to  2^  inches,  while  in  the  districts 
of  Raipnr  and  Bilaspar  it  was  very  light.  ^ 

"  Thb  fall,  which  was  followed  by  light  showers  in  the  ensuing  week,  was  generally 
beneficial,  though  in  a  few  areas  it  necessitated  the  resowing  of  both  wheat  and  linseed. 

"  The  prospects  of  the  crop  are  at  present  encouraging,  and  no  disquieting  reports  have 
been  received.  The  seed  seems  to  have  germinated  well,  and  the  young  plants  are  generally 
thriving.  At  the  same  time  it  is  never  safe  to  prognosticate  too  confidently  at  so  early  a  stage, 
and  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  outlook  so  far  is  decidedly  promising. 

"  The  present  report  being  only  based  on  general  information,  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  say 
to  what  extent  the  decrease  in  the  area  sown,  which  was  so  marked  last  year,  has  been  made 
up  during  the  current  season. 

«  As  regards  linseed,  such  an  assumption  would  be  hazardous,  as  the  effects  of  the  succes- 
sion of  poor  linseed  crops  experienced  can  not  be  counterbalanced  by  the  favorable  outlook 
of  a  single  season,  and  cultivators  are  naturally  timid  about  entrusting  any  largely  extended 
area  to  so  precarious  a  crop. 

"The  prices  of  linseed  are  higher  in  the  Harda  and  Nagpur  markets  than  they  were  last 
year,  while  they  have  fallen  at  Jabalpur  and  Raipur;  but,  while  the  rise  in  the  two  former 
markets  is  slight,  the  fall  in  Raipiir  is  almost  a  rupee  per  maimd.  Mere  prospects  are  not, 
however,  sufficient  to  cause  a  general  fall  in  the  price  of  linseed,  as  it  is  a  crop  which  is  so 
easily  and  suddenly  qxalt,  and  that  often  on  the  very  eve  of  the  harvest.*' 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  WHEAT  AND  LINSEED  CROPS  IN  THE  CENTRAL  PROVINCES. 

Simla,  March  ig,  i8go. 

The  second  report  is  as  follows : 

«  A  preliminary  report  on  the  prospects  of  these  crops  has  abready  been  published  on  the 
4th  of  January  last 

«  This  season  has  resembled  that  of  last  year  in  the  entire  absence  of  cold-weather  rains. 
A  quite  insignificant  proportion  of  the  wheat  crop  and  none  of  the  linseed  crop  is  irrigated  in 
these  provinces,  and  both  crops  have  had  to  make  shift  with  the  moisture  which  the  ground 
contained  at  sowing  time.  Fortunately,  in  most  parts  of  the  provinces  thb  moisture  had  been 
replenished  by  heavy  falls  of  rain  during  the  third  week  in  October,  and  it  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  occurrence  of  these  rains  that  the  current  season's  crops,  though  falling  very  short  of 
what  they  might  have  been,  are  very  much  better  than  those  of  last  year. 

**  The  *  anna  estimates '  returned  by  district  officers  are,  it  is  feared,  not  referable  to  a 
uniform  standard,  as  there  is  some  confusion  as  to  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  16  annas, 
which  is  locally  understood  to  express  a  full  crop;  whereas,  under  the  orders  of  Govemmentt 
it  should  be  used  to  express  an  average.  If  16  annas  be  taken  to  represent  an  average,  it  will 
follow  that  many  districts  have  never  had  so  much  as  an  average  crop  since  returns  were  first 
received  from  them.  To  correctly  appreciate  the  figiures,the  value  of  16  annas  must  be  taken 
as  an  ordinary  full  crop,  which  means  an  outturn  of  wheat  ranging  in  different  parts  of  the 
provinces  fixnn  6ji  to  7^  times  the  seed  sown,  that  is  to  say,  from  8  to  9  maunds  per  acre. 

**  The  only  districts  in  which  the  estimated  anna  outturn  of  wheat  does  not  reach  or  nearly 
reach  12  annas  are  Seoul,  Betul,  and  Chhindwara,  on  the  Satpura  plateau,  and  Hoshangabad 
and  Nimar,  forming  the  western  end  of  the  Narbadda  valley.  The  short  crops  on  the  Sat- 
pura plateau  are  accounted  for  by  the  comparative  shallowness  of  the  soil,  which  is  less  able 
to  dispense  with  cold-weather  rain  than  the  deeper  lands  of  the  valley  districts.  Hoshanga- 
bad and  Nimar  have  suffered  from  scantiness  of  rain  at  sowing  time,  as  the  fall  which  occurred 
during  the  third  week  of  October  did  not  extend  to  them,  and  they  have  been  practically  rain- 
less since  the  first  week  of  that  month.    Under  the  drcumstances  it  is  surprising  that  their 
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crops  are  not  worse.  Hoshangabad  is  the  principal  wheat-exporting  district  in  the  province 
including  within  its  area  over  1,000  square  miles  of  wheat  fields. 

**  In  the  Nursingpor  and  Bhandara  districts  considerably  over  an  average  crop  is  expected. 

*}  Elsewhere  the  crop  is  estimated  to  be  of  about  average  productiveness,  that  is  to  say,  it  a 
expected  to  yield  from  6  to  7  maunds  (from  8  to  gyi  bushels)  per  acre. 

**  The  linseed  crop  is  much  less  dependent  on  winter  rain  than  wheat.  Indeed,  as  a  rule, 
winter  rains  do  it  more  harm  than  good.  The  outturn  of  linseM  will  be  more  satisfactory 
than  that  of  wheat,  especially  in  the  tracts  where  linseed  growing  b  of  most  commercialimpor- 
tance.  The  Wardba  district  reports  a  bumper  crop,  and  the  outturn  of  all  the  Nagpnr  coantty 
will  be  above  average.  The  yield  per  acre  of  linseed  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  wheat 
An  average  crop  of  linseed  in  these  provinces  is  not  estimated  to  yield  more  than  3  "««""^ 
to  the  acre.*' 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  UMSKBD  CTOP  IN  BKRA&. 

Simla,  MarrA  4,  iSgo. 

The  second  report  is  as  follows : 

**  Acreage  under  linseed,  252,590  acres,  or  17  per  cent  less  than  last  year  due  to  the  stim- 
ulus given  to  cultivation  of  cotton  by  a  good  crop  and  the  high  prices  of  last  year.  Cooditkm 
of  crop  favorable;  outturn  estimated  at  12  annas.'* 


PROSPECTS  OP  THE  LINSEED    AND  RAPE-SEED  CROPS  IN  TTH  NORTHWESTERN    PROVINCES 

AND  OUDH.     "^ 

SiMLA^  March  12,  i8go. 
The  second  report  on  the  oil-seed  crops  of  l889-'90,  showing  condition  iq>  to  the  22d  of 
February,  b  as  follows : 

**  There  were  hardly  anjrwinter  rains.  The  crop  on  unirrigated  land  is,  therefore,  very  stunted 
and  poor.  There  were  no  fungoid  diseases,  but  the  crop  on  low  lands  suffered  a  good  deal 
fixmi  frost.  Taking  100  to  denote  a  full  average  condition,  the  condition  of  the  present  crop 
stands  as  follows:  Meerut  and  Agra  divisions,  60;  Rohilkhand,  Allahabad,  Jhansi  divisions 
66;  Benares  division.  So;  Oudh,  60." 


TUX  UNSEED  CROP  OF  THE  CENTRAL  PROVINCES. 

Simla,  May  28  ^  iBgo. 

The  final  report  of  the  linseed  crop  in  the  central  provinces  for  the  season  i889-*90  is  as 
follows: 

«  The  characteristic  features  of  the  season  have  been  already  reported  upon  in  earlier  rqx)its, 
and  all  that  need  be  said  here  is  that  there  was  a  complete  failure  of  the  usual  cold- weather 
rains,  no  showers  occurring  after  the  sowing  of  the  Ihiseed  crop  till  the  first  week  in  March, 
when  they  were  too  late  to  be  of  use.  They  were  accompanied  by  hail  in  some  places,  and 
a  good  deal  of  damage  was  caused  in  the  Seoni  district 

«  Regarding  the  areas  for  the  current  season,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  owing  to  the  general 
employment  of  the  village  accountants  on  survey  work,  they  are,  in  most  cases,  little  better 
than  estimates.  In  the  case  of  all  districts,  except  Raipur  and  Bilaspur,  they  are,  however, 
based  on  statistics  of  fair  accuracy  which  were  collected  two  or  three  years  ago.  For  the 
Raipur  and  Bilaspur  districts  statistics  of  actual  area  have  not  been  available  at  all  during  re- 
cent years,  and  the  estimates  are,  it  is  believed,  very  wide  of  the  mark  on  the  side  of  imdeiw 
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"  A  very  large  decrease  in  area  is  noticeable-^amoontiDg,  indeed,  to  25  per  cent.  This  may 
probably  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  for  the  past  four  years  the  linseed  crop  has  been  very  dis- 
appointing, and  cultivators  have  abandoned  its  growth  in  favor  of  a  less  precarious  crop. 

"  It  has  during  the  cuirent  season  3rielded  rather  better  than  wheat,  as  it  requires  less  moist- 
ure, and  the  outturn  has  been  by  no  means  a  bad  one.  Indeed,  in  the  Nagpur  country  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  full  crop  was  gathered,  and  an  improvement  in  export  may  with  some 
confidence  be  expected.  Up  to  date,  since  October  i  last,  the  exports  have  been  very  con- 
sideraUy  larger  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  years." 

Statement  showing  the  acres  under  linseed  in  each  district  of  the  central  provinces  during  the 
roH  season  of  iSgo^  with  the  estimated  outturn  per  rupee. 


District. 


Normal 
area.* 


Area  of  cur- 
rent season. 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


Estimated 

outturn  per 

nipee. 


Saugor .... 
Damoh... 
Jabalpur.. 


SeonL^ 

Karsin^pur... 
Hoshangabad.. 

Nimar.. 

Betul.. 

Cbhindwara ... 

Wardha 

Nagpur 

Chanda.- 

Bhandara. 

Balaghat ........ 

Raipur .......... 

BUaspar. 


Aeret. 
37,337 
45,674 
63,393 

X5.84* 

8,334 

a4,40« 

7,370 

3,589 

9,38x 

«44,a89 

»37,9«>7 

76,399 

50,765 

90,427 

158,808 

54,035 


Acre*. 

a6,6i6 
46,510 

t4a,37a 
so,  888 

",994 

8,115 

13,370 

t3,ooo 

5,440 

8.557 

110,975 

78,586 

55,140 

43,653 

«7,674 

tX30,000 

1 40,000 


Acres. 

—  I3,7tX 

+        836 

—  3o,oax 
+     1,966 

—  3,847 

—  3x9 

—  13,133 

—  4,370 
+    x,85x 

—  824 

—  33, 3H 

—  59,3ax 

—  31,159 
--    8,113 

—  2,753 

—  38,808 

—  M,035 


Annas. 


8 

.  8 

XX 

14 
«5 

16 


TotaL.,.. 


865,773 


638,789 


—336,984 


^Caknlated  on  the  statistics  of  the  past  fire  yean. 

f  Estimates  prepared  by  the  provincial  agricnltural  department,  detailed  statistics  from  district  offices  not 
being  received. 


THS  UNSEED  CROP  IN  BERAE. 

Sdicla,  Me^^i^  j8go. 
The  final  detailed  report  on  the  linseed  crop  in  Berar  for  the  season  i889-'90  is  as  follows: 
**  The  total  area  covered  by  this  crop  in  the  year  was  249,236  acres,  against  304,620  acres 
in  1888-^89,  being  a  decrease  oi  55,384  acres,  or  18.1  per  cent  This  is  the  net  result  lor  the 
whole  province;  but,  taking  the  districts  separately,  those  of  Wnn  and  Basim  show  an  in- 
creased area  of  7.9  and  62.4  per  cent,  respectively,  while  there  was  a  decrease  in  all  the  other 
districts  of  the  province. 

**■  In  i888-'89  ^^  estimated  outturn  per  acre,  based  on  the  average  outturn  for  the  five 
years  ending  l887>  88,  was  taken  at  2  maunds  per  acre,  while  in  the  year  under  report  it  is  2 
maunds  22  seers,  being  based  on  the  average  oottum  for  the  five  years  ending  i888-'89. 
This  yields  for  the  province  an  estimated  gross  outturn  of  6,35,552  maunds  in  l889-'90,  as 
compared  with  6,09,240  maunds  in  the  precedii^  year." 
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Memorandum  on  the  linseed  crop  in  the  Hyderabad  assigned  districts  for  the  year  iSSg-^go. 


District. 


Nonnal 

Percent- 

area.rcp- 

age  of  in- 

Area in 

re<ien  mg 

crease  or 

crop. 

an  aver- 

decrease 

age  of  five 

years. 

ousyear. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

67»55i 

X3O,X06 

—18.9 

49*850 

xo7,954 

-36.1 

19,816 

33,450 

-38.1 

a4,374 

63,98s 

-30.8 

70,448 

98,64a 

+  7.9 

>7,>97 

94,583 

+6«.4 

349,336 

448, 7ao 

-x8.x 

ou&nsa 
per  mpee. 


Amraod  »... 

Akola 

EUichpur... 

Biildana 

Wun '.. 

Basim 

Total 


9 

XX 


In  Amraoti  the  decrease  in  area  is  due  to  the  season  being  favorable  for  kharifcro^  md 
there  was  no  reason  for  rooting  up  any  of  them.  The  failure  of  later  rains  is  said  to  be  die 
cause  of  less  than  an  average  crop. 

In  Akola  the  decrease  in  area  is  due  to  the  stimulus  given  to  the  cnltivation  of  other  crops 
of  more  value.  The  estimate  on  the  outturn  of  the  crop  is  made  at  16  annas  for  5  maimds  per 
acre. 

In  EUichpur  last  year  the  cotton  crop  was  excellent,  and  brought  a  high  price;  hence 
cotton  was  extensively  sown  this  year,  llie  decrease  in  area  was  also  due  to  rotation  of  crops. 
Failure  of  rain  after  the  seed  had  germinated  is  the  c&use  of  the  decreased^crop;  the  land 
had  not  retained  sufficient  moisture  to  nourish  the  youi^  plants. 

In  Buldana  less  area  was  cultivated,  as  the  crop  did  not  yield  a  good  outturn  last  year; 
and  there  was,  also,  an  insufficient  rain-fall,  which  has  reduced  the  prospects  of  a  good  crop. 

In  Wun  kharif  sowing  was  obstructed  on  account  of  heavy  rains  in  the  beginning,  and  so 
more  land  was  available  for  rabi.     Considering  its  condition,  a  lo-anna  crop  is  estimated. 

In  Basim  the  high  prices  prevailing  tempted  cultivators  to  sow  more  land  with  linseed 
than  in  the  previous  year.  The  crop,  at  first,  was  in  good  condition,  but  deteriorated  after- 
wards for  want  of  rain  during  the  seed-forming  period. 


THE  OIL-SEED  CROPS  OF  THE  NORTHWESTERN  PROVINCES  AND  OUDH. 

Simla,  Jum  6,  iBgo, 
The  final  report  on  the  oil-seed  crops  of  the  northwestern  provinces  and  Oudh  for  the  sea- 
son i889-'90  is  as  follows: 

Area. — The  area  which  linseed,  rape-seed,  and  lahi  (Brassica  junced)  occupy  as  a  sole 
crop  is  recorded  separately  by  patwaris,  and  is  returned  as  such  in  their  annual  return  of  win- 
ter crops.  Returns  this  year  have  been  received  from  all  districts  except  Banda,  Jhansi,  and 
parts  of  Saharanpur,  Mozaffemagar,  and  Unao.  Making  an  estimate  for  these  districts  based 
on  the  comparative  increase  or  decrease  reported  by  zamindars  over  last  year's  area,  the  total 
area  occupied  by  linseed  as  a  sole  crop  amounts  to  640,672  acres,  and  by  rape-seed  and  khi 
to  146,549  acres,  against  51 1,679  ^^^  141,220  acres,  respectively,  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
increase  under  linseed  occurred  principally  in  the  districts  of  Allahabad,  Mirzapur,  and  Go* 
rakhpur,  where  its  area  in  the  preceding  year  was  considerably  below  the  normaL 
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Tbe  following  table  shows  the  area  of  pure  linseed,  rape-seed,  and  lahi  in  each  division  of 
Uk;  province: 


Division. 


Linseed. 


1889. 


1890. 


Rape-seed  and  lahi. 


1889.  1890. 


Northwest  Provinces : 

Meerut 

RohOkhand^  including  Tarai 

Agra 

Allahabad- 

Jhansi 

Benares. 

Total 

Chidh: 

Lucloiour 

Sicapur 

Fjrzabad 

Rae  BareU. 

Total 

Grand  total 


Acres. 

48,775 
349 
81,550 
31,08a 
194,015 


358,772 


6,531 

38,161 

102,318 

5,907 


152,907 


511,679 


Acres. 
2,498 
38,762 
5 
88,733 
41,808 
303,189 


Acres. 

3»405 

«7,349 

79« 

9x6 

x,559 
19.057 


474,994 


43,077 


7,029 

33,698 

119,846 

5,105 


40X 
17,850 

79,675 
817 


165,678 


98,143 


640,67a 


Acres. 

2,992 

X5,i9» 

x,5oo 

381 

60X 

29,598 


50,263 


858 
18,665 
76,328 

435 


96,286 


'46,549 


Condition. — The  winter  rains  failed  almost  entirely,  and  the  crop  on  dry,  high  land  suf- 
fered much  from  drought  and  that  on  low  land  from  frost.     The  crop  on  high,  irrigated  land 
was  good.    Taking  all  classes  of  land  into  consideration,  the  following  figures  have  been  re- 
turned by  zamindars  as  the  average  condition  of  the  present  year's  crops  for  the  several  divi- 
.  sions  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh,  100  representing  a  full  average: 


Division. 


'd 

Rape-seed 

and  lahi. 

58 

58 

67 

67 

50 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

75 

67 

50 

42 

50 

50 

58 

58 

67 

67 

Meerut 

Rohilkhand  and  Tarai. 

AgKU ~ 

Allahabad 

Jhansi 

Benares 

Sitapor 

Luc^ow.. 

Fyzabad 

Rae  BareU 


Outturn. — Adopting  the  standard  of  full  outturn  fixed  in  previous  years  and  applying  them 
to  the  condition  and  area  noted  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  total  outturn  of  linseed,  rape- 
seed,  and  lahi  on  land  in  which  they  were  grown  as  a  sole  crop  amounts  to  1 10,000  and 
32,oqp  tons,  respectively.  But,  as  observed  in  the  final  forecast  of  the  i88S-'89  crop,  the  area 
which  oil-seeds  in  these  provinces  occupy  as  a  sole  crop  is  extremely  small  compared  with  tbe 
area  on  which  they  are  grown  mixed  with  other  crops.  The  area  so  occupied  was  carefully 
registered  in  two  years  (1885-86  and  i886-'87),  when  special  returns  were  received  from  pat- 
waris.  These  returns  led  to  the  following  conclusions  as  to  tbe  extent  to  which  linseed  and 
rape-seed  are  sown  in  any  year  as  mixed  crops :  Linseed  sown  mixed,  one-half  the  total  acre- 
1^  under  gram  and  one-sixth  of  the  total  acreage  under  wheat,  barley,  and  their  mixtures; 
rape-seed  sown  mixed,  two-thirds  of  the  total  acreage  under  wheat,  barley,  and  their  mixt- 
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ures.  The  following  formulas  were  at  the  same  tune  arrived  at  for  calculating  outturn,  aAer 
taking  into  consideration  the  relative  irrigated  and  unirrigated  areas  of  the  staple  crops  with 
which  these  oil-seeds  are  sown,  and  the  different  methods  of  their  sowing : 

Average  outturn  per  acre, 

Md*  Srt. 

Linseed  sown  with  gram i      20 

Linseed  sown  with  other  crops o      20 

Rape-seed  and  lahi,  with  any  crop...." i      30 

To  form  some  idea  of  what  the  outturn  of  linseed  and  rape-seed  as  mixed  crops  is  this 
year  the  last-given  formulas  may  be  applied  to  the  present  3rear'8  ascertained  area  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  their  mixtures.  This  gives  the  following  areas  under  mixed  linseed,  rape-seed, 
and  lahi  for  this  year : 

Acres. 

Linseed  sown  with  gram.. 1,825,000 

Linseed  sown  with  other  crops 2,110,000 

Rape-seed  and  lahi  sown  with  wheat,  barley,  etc 8,440,000 

Appl3nng  to  these  the  formulas  of  outturn  stated  above,  after  reducing  them  to  the  present 
year's  "  condition"  reported  for  these  crops,  a  gross  outturn  of  80,000  tons  of  linseed  and 
320,000  tons  of  rape-seed  and  lahi  as  mixed  crdps  b  arrived  at.  This,  added  to  the  outturn 
of  the  unmixed  crop,  gives  a  total  outturn  of  190,000  tons  of  linseed  and  352,000  tons  of  rape- 
seed  and  lahi. 

Prospects, — The  following  table  shows  the  prices  of  linseed  and  rape-seed  at  some  of  the 
principal  marts  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh  and  at  the  ports  of  Calcutta  and  Bom- 
bay. The  prices  of  linseed  are  moderate,  and  promise  a  good  business  this  year.  Prices  of 
rape-seed  are  comparatively  high,  so  much  so  that  from  one  market  only  is  export  to  Cal- 
cutta with  any  profit  at  present  possible.  The  Bombay  prices  are  more  profitable,  and  the 
present  demand  for  rape-seed  gives  hopes  of  a  larger  business  this  year  than  in  the  past 


Price  of  linseed 

at  5  per  cent. 

refraction. 

Fieight 
and  incidental 
charges  to~ 

Total  cost  of  landing  at— 

Mart. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Large. 

Small. 

Calcutto. 

Bombay. 

Laige. 

SmaU. 

Laige. 

Small. 

Meerut... 

Xt.A.P. 

Rs.A.P. 

Rs.A.P. 

Rs.A.P. 

Rs.A.P, 

Rs.A.P, 

Rs.A.P. 

Rs.A.P. 

Hathras 

/ign.„ 

3  xa  zx 
3  M  «o 
3  M    7 
3    8    7 
366 

3    Z3   XO 

3    9    « 
3  «3    7 

3"    6 
3  «3    ' 
3  xz  zz 

370 

3    5    4 
3  xo    0 
3    7    5 
3  10    0 

0    9  xo 
0  zo    3 
0  10    7 
0  xo    X 
098 
096 
090 

0  IX     3 

0   13      0 

0  ZS    3 
0  Z4    5 
0  zs    8 
0  14    6 
0  X4    5 

0  14  xo 

1  I     z 

4    6    9 
491 
499 
4    a    8 
40a 

464 
4    3     X 
4    8  xo 
490 

4    5    4 
4    7    4 
466 

4    z    X 

3  «5    0 

4  3    6 
405 
4    5    3 
480 

4    8  XX 
4  14    > 
4  «3    0 
4    8    3 
450 
4  "    3 
4    7" 
414    8 
4  «3    3 

4    7   6 

4   13     4 

4  «>    4 
4    6   8 
4    3  »o 
4    8    5 
4    6    3 
4  "    « 
4  13    t 

Fanikhabftd- 

BUawah 

Chandausi 

Shahjabanpur„ 

Ijucknow 

Fyzabad 

Bahraich 

Price  at  the  port-... 

NoTB.— Rs.  A.  P.  b  an  abreviaiion  of  rupees,  annas,  ani  pice.    The  rupee  of  16  annas>»33.3  cents;  1 
anna  »i3  pice. 

*  Md.  (maund)  of  40  srs.  (seers)  »  74.667  pounds. 
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Price  of 

rape-seed 

Freight 
and  inddental 
charges  to^ 

Total  cost  of  landing  at— 

Mart. 

refraction. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Yellow. 

Brown. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Yellow. 

Brown. 

Yellow. 

Brown. 

Meerut 

Rs.A.P. 
490 
4  X4    0 
4  «4    0 
4  13    0 
4  xa    5 
4    8    a 
45a 

Rs.A.P. 
440 
490 

4      9    XI 

4  »»    4 
4    4    8 
4    5  «i 
4    3    4 

Rs.A.P. 
0  10    4 
0    9  10 
0    9  xo 
0  xo    3 
0  xo    7 
0  xo     I 
098 

Rs.A.P. 
0  X3    a 
0  12    0 
0  xa    0 
0  X5    3 
0  14    5 
0  X5    8 
0  X4    6 

Rs.A.P. 
i>    1    4 
5    7  w 
5    7  xo 
5    7    3 
570 
5    a    3 
4  14  xo 

Rs.A.P. 

4  X4    4 

5  a  xo 

5    3    9 
5    5    7 
4  15    3 
500 
4  X3    0 

Rs.A.P. 
5    6    a 
5  10    0 
5  xo    0 
5  la    3 
5  xo  xo 
5    7  10 
5    3    8 

Rs.A.P. 
5    X    a 
550 
5    5  xr 
5  xo    7 
5    3    X 
5    5    7 
5     X  xo 

Hathras 

Aeia 

Etawah..... 

rhan^*r^ 

ShahjahsmpurM 

Lucknow 

Pyrabad..^ 

Pahrql^-h 

3  «4    « 

3  IX    6 
3  M    7 

090 
oxx    3 

0  14  10 

Z      I      X 

4    7    » 

4    4    6 
4    9  10 
440 

4  xa  XX 

4  xo    4 
4x5    8 
560 

Price  at  the  port..... 

490 

5    9  xo 



Export  of  the  j888-8g  crop  of  linseed  and  rape-seed. — During  the  nine  months,  April  to 
December,  1889,  figures  for  which  are  in  the  possession  of«the  department,  82,870  tons  of  lin- 
seed and  40,700  tons  of  rape-seed  were  exported  from  these  provinces.  The  exports  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1888  had  amounted  to  93,034  tons  and  73,122  tons,  respectively. 
The  following  table  shows  the  export  from  each  division  and  the  quantity  taken  by  the  two 
ports  (the  decrease  in  the  exports  of  1889  was  due  to  the  short  crop  of  i888-'89) : 


Division. 


Meerut 

Agra 

Allahabad... 

Jhansi- 

Benares.. 

RohUkhand.. 
Qudh 

Total.. 


Export  to  Calcutta.... 
Export  to  Bombay.... 


X9,oo, 14X 
4,35,658 


18,65.687 
a, 42,145 


6,6x,4xx 
xo,xa,834 


mnds* 
a, 26, 690 
X, 79, 535 
a, 13,216 
687 
72,56a 
x,86,2o6 
a, 32,229 

X, XX, 115 

3,90,089  ' 
7,a8,78x 


*a7.3  maunds  ^x  ton. 


IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS  OF  SPAIN. 

.  REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TURNER,  OF  CADIZ. 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  a  summary  of  the  quantities  and 
values  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  and  exported  from  Spain  and 
the  Balearic  Isles  for  the  first  half  of  the  years  1889  and  1890. 

The  importations  have  increased  from  342,815,055  pesetas  *  for  first  half 
of  1889  to  364,084,520  for  first  half  of  1890. 


No.  121— 12. 


*  X  peseta>*x9.3  cents. 
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There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  exports,  which  have  decreased  from  400,- 
311,231  pesetas  for  first  half  of  1889  to  384,838,451  for  first  half  of  1890. 

The  increase  in  the  importation  of  petroleum  has  been  larger  than  for 
years,  exceeding  even  the  extensive  importations  of  1887-88. 

The  amount  of  duty  collected  by  the  Spanish  Government  on  petroleum 
alone  during  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1890,  was  11,599,596  pesetas, 
against  4,196,368  pesetas  for  the  same  period  of  1889.  ^^  ^s  worthy  of  note 
that  the  greater  part  of  this  petroleum  comes  from  the  United  Stat^. 

The  importation  of  food  supplies  increased  from  84,030,525  pesetas  to 
106,229,838  pesetas. 

The  decrease  in  exportations  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  food  supplies, 
fruits,  oils,  etc.,  for  which  a  partial  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  existence 
of  cholera  in  Spain. 

IMPORTS. 

Summary  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Spain  and  Balearic  Isles  during  the  first 
six  months  of  j88g  and  i8go. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


xJBg. 


1890. 


Value. 


Z890. 


Class  I. — Stones,  lime,  minerals,  glastwars,  atid 

earthenware. 
Marble : 

Polished „ kilograms*. 

All  other  kinds.. , do 

Other  stones « do 

Coal tons.. 

Coke do 

Tar,  pitch,  etc « kilograms.. 

Petroleimi: 

Raw do 

Refined ..do 

Other  mineral  oils : 

Raw ., do , 

Refined do , 

Vaseline, etc do 

Benzine  and  gasoline do 

Minerals tons.. 

Glassware  (common) kilograms.. 

Crystals  and  their  imitations do , 

Window-glass do , 

Mirrors.. do 

Bricks,  tiles,  etc do 

Su>ne>ware do 

Porcelain do 


1,8x3,863 

x,7«,x33 

a8,964,42x 

680,808 

»45»403 

14,835.705 

7,3x3,575 
',^6,X3o 

924,5^5 

124,677 

329,161 

81,011 

4,556 

2,051,068 

548,029 

','38,577 

35,560 

10,208,275 

4>6,339 

210, 378 


1,960,587 

3,430,028 

37,188,82a 

730, X38 

163,505 

X9.«42,fM9 

«x, '95,091 
',564,130 

891,725 
930,258 
540,499 
148,128 

2,343 
2,157,400 

579.973 

1,103,638 

98,930 

18,994,939 

433,953 

197,528 


Pesetas. 
'09,194 
■4',097 

',303,400 

'7,005,900 

3,635.07s 

1,483,570 

',755.958 
427.994 

53.896 
39,416 

78,999 
91,062 
91,190 
6»5,39' 
931,648 
910,869 
'13,792 
714.58a 
603,693 
595,946 


Totel 

Class  a.-~Meials  and  their  manufactures. 


30,654, '24 


Itmi: 


Castfmgots) kilograms.. 

Tubes» do 

Manufactured — 

Common , ...........do 

Fine do 

Wrought  and  steel  fbUs do 


",737,809 
3,949,265 

9, '76, 157 
671,361 
14,146.300 
♦  1  kilcg7ams=9.905  pounds. 


18, 767, '49 
4,830,048 

3,064,631 

629,670 

21,902,082 


821,646 
487,389 

522,277 

443.097 

i,  19',  945 


Pesetas. 
.'7^,452 
340, 903 

',673,397 

'8,953,450 

4,087,624 

'.9'4,903 

5,086,721 
406,661 

914,158 
59.868 
129,703 

38,513 
46,84a 
647,221 

985.953 
8Sa,iii 
92.576 
',399,645 
627,316 
493.818 


37.486,335 


',313.701 
724.S08 

735,5" 

410,963 

3.285,31a 
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Summary  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Spain  and  Balearic  Isles^  etc, — Continued. 


Articles. 


Clots  2. — Metals  and  their  mam^feKturet—K^^Ok'&BMtA. 
Iron — Conlinued. 
Sheets — 

Above  6  millimeters  in  thickness kilograms... 

Up  to  6  millimeters  thick  and  bars do 

In  large  pieces.. do 

Wire do 

Kails  and  screws do 

Tubes do 

Wrought  and  steel  manufactures do 

Tin: 

Plates.. do 

Ingots do 

Copper do 

Copper  and  brass : 

Bars  and  ingots , do 

Sheets,  nails,  etc ....do 

Tubes do 

Copper,  bronze,  and  brass  manufactures do 


Total.. 


Class  3.— Drugs  and  chemical  products. 

Palm-oil kilograms.. 

All  other  v^etable  oils do 

Roots  for  dyeing  and  tanning  barks ...do 

Oil-seeds do 

Other  vegetable  products do 

Indigo  and  cochineal do 

Elxtracts  for  dyeing do 

Varnishes.. do 

Leads do 

Prepared do 

Imitation... » .'....do 

Acids: 

Muriatic do 

Nitric do 

Sulphuric do 


Salts . 


..do.. 


Alum. do.. 

Sulphur.. do.. 

Carbonate  ,.t do.. 


Lime.. 


..do.. 


Potassium,  soda,  etc do.. 

Salt  (common)^ do.. 

Glue do- 
Phosphorus do.. 

Nitrate  of  potash do.. 

Nitrate  of  soda do... 

Chemical  products do.. 

Unclassified do.. 

Surch do.. 

Compounded  and  chemical  foods do.. 

Paraf&ne,stearine  (in  bulk) do.. 

Candles .» do.. 

Perfumery do.. 


Total.. 


Quantity. 


», 443*950 
9,631,826 
404»784 
a, 330, 780 
a,«84,5i5 
1,708,001 
4,248,9x2 

3,409,387 
224,667 

57,773 

132,482 
255,128 
1x4,029 
X97,3i6 


5,679,081 
373,899 
7*7, »5X 

2,384,060 

X, 185, 264 
127,358 

1,107,936 
163,994 
829,189 

«5a,54» 
116,253 

494,556 

a5,95» 

171,202 

317 

53«,i94 

6,087,990 

10,517,789 

1,537,640 

990,127 

274,929 

380,680 

25,007 

609,177 

5,891,798 

104,840 

2,407,220 

953,030 

4,337,350 

907,169 

207,229 

69,619 


X890. 


i,955,oax 
10,046,284 
4,5»3,9«4 
2,262,392 

a, 409, 9*5 
X, 822,062 
4, 4",  394 

1,536,568 
&62,oi7 
99,291 

859,035 
553, 6aa 
146,648 
184,645 


5,567,601 

481,981 

1,560,239 

4,085,154 
794,568 

132,349 
1,397,517 

174,344 
1,000,386 

217,264 

107,985 

840,575 

80,313 

101,362 

596 

514,971 

10,858,990 

10,892,310 

1,918,608 

604,822 

544,674 

304.883 

29,103 

767,937 
6,961,240 

126,061 
9,598,255 
1,104,594 
6,974,917 
1,087,141 

153.487 
63,955 


Value. 


Pesetas. 

288,650 
2,3x1,638 

191,435 

815,779 
1,945,173 

599,480 
3,399,199 

1,252,881 
561,669 

86,659 

971,588 
586,794 
309,175 
789,264 


16,958,661 

3,577,883 

994,330 

137,910 

691,278 

1,481,581 

1,502,825 

1,081,239 

327,988 

621,881 

378,811 

1,046,277 

59,347 

981,554 

24,518 

49,600 

85,150 

791,397 

9,103,558 

399,788 

99,002 

5,499 

388,131 

150,042 

335,2*3 

1,767,539 
524,200 

2,407,220 
505, 105 

1,301,905 

1,224,678 
341,927 
556,944 


95.173.558 


1890. 


Pesetas, 

391,004 
2,411,107 
1,354,176 

791,838 
1,373,651 

564,838 
3, 529,  "5 

799,016 
655,013 
148,937 

^531,022 

1,973,330 
388,618 
738,580 


21,420,270 

3,507,589 
289,189 
303,873 

1,184.688 
993,210 

1,561,718 

1.344,843 
348,688 
749,789 
395.894 
971.865 

100,868 

41,379 

15,500 

105,600 

83,995 

1,411,668 

9,379,546 

498,838 

60,481 

8,894 

321,420 

174,612 

421,981 

2,088,372 

630,305 

2,528,255 

590,685 

3,199.839 

1,493,368 

357,658 

551,640 


97,515.959 
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Articles. 


Quantity. 


1889. 


1890. 


VaUie. 


1889. 


xSoo. 


..kil<^rams.. 


Gass  4. — CcttoM  and  it*  mauufaciuret. 
Cotton: 

Raw. ..M.* 

Thread- 
Up  to  35- do.. 

From  36 do.. 

Twisted,  of  three  or  more  threads .do.. 

Textures  : 

Up  to  as  thfcads.. do.. 

From  26  threads^ ....do.. 

Stamped— 

Up  to  35  threads. .....do.. 

From  96  threads... do.. 

Like  muslin do.. 

Fkiues do.. 

Velreret „ do.. 

Tulles.. ^ do.. 

Narrow  lace ,.do.. 

Knit  goods do.. 

Stockings.... do.. 

Socks do.. 


38,909*475 

91,881 
47,064 
106,946 

584,788 
'9,9«>, 

3»9,^ 
»,a55 
53,47* 
18,33a 

11,902 

'5,063 
36,628 
21,271 
55,335 


27,933,  «09 

58.034 
49.839 
134,689 

642,6x2 
",387 

3*6,829 

635 

56,49a 

20,854 

«4,39X 
M,>53 
9,806 
19,811 
28,786 
52,710 


Peseta*. 
S4»«6i,434 

202,139 

165,374 
755, 62a 

3,018,059 
162,300 

a,33S#3»7 
10,752 
489,968 
«47,3o8 
231,065 
«46,996 
4ai,57« 
329, 87* 
'48,897 
44a, 700 


Total.. 


63,168,684 


Clas*  /:— ^^#/fl^/<ryW*r*  and  their  mant^acture*. 

Hemp  (raw) kilograms.. 

Flax  (raw)„ do 

Jute  and  manila  grass  (raw) do 

Hemp  or  flax  yams do 

Jute  and  manila  grass  yams do 

Thread  textures  : 

Plain  (10  threads) do 

From  XI  to  94  threads do 

From  25  threads  upwards do 

Figured do 

Broad  lace « do 

Knit  textures do 

Jute  and  Spanish  grass  textures do 

Figured... do..... 


a,  5*5,184 
26,478 
4,637,785 
1,915,846 
2,032,540 

11,419 

85,179 
4,36x 

30,484 
484 
5»4 

99,089 

77,490 


3,697,679 
94,666 
5,57a,x36 
',85a, 341 
a, 551,397 

«o,974 
86,42a 
6,186 
4«,488 
360 
835 
55,611 
80,997 


9,188,909 

a5,947 
a,  179, 758 
7,761,007 
1,534,404 

45.676 
1,024,584 
91.874 
375,780 
X9i,o6o 
12,850 

58,198 
387,715 


Total.. 


15,797,002 


Class  6.—  iVooltflaXt  and  their  manH/actures. 

Bristles^ .kilograms. 

Wool: 

Unwashed do.... 

Washed- ~ do... 

Combed.. .« do.... 

Yam: 

Dirty do.... 

CIeaxi». ~ do.... 

Dyed «. do.... 

Carpets -.do.... 

do.... 


Felt 

Blankets do.. 

Knit  textures do.. 

Woolen  cloth do.. 

1  with  cotton.- do.. 


137,268 

■38,564 

1,039,676 

301,255 

4.804 
60,504 
38,707 
79,584 
50,602 

4, 863 

47,478 

228,150 

64,999 


97,260 

62,504 
754,584 
9x1,630 

SO 
28,540 
14.066 
51,6x1 
99,816 
a,  113 
36,739 
117,135 
3a,95S 


310,279 

160,684 
3,033,100 
1,447,750 

15,338 
334,338 
291,1x6 
169,036 
118.775 

90,190 
409,929 

a, 573,348 
609,877 


Pesetas. 
38.«39i99« 

"7.674 
174.437 

942,403 

3*319,333 
185*164 

3.  441,993 

5. 530 
590,3x6 
171,368 
991,696 
185,097 
336,304 
179.56s 
900,658 
4*7.4'8 


47,580,946 


3,347,006 
36.424 
3,597.739 
7.373,776 
1,849,736 

.  46,8ax 
1,113,343 
149,223 
433,637 
90,375 
6,987 
1x0,896 
510, 36X 


16,547.023 


350,136 

X5o,oo9 
3,699,009 
z,X46,8ox 

338 
976,964 
158,942 
199.490 
K>6,357 
16,904 
737,344 
2,X70,836 

354,517 
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Summary  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Spain  and  Balearic  Isles^  e^^.— CoDtinued. 


AftidM. 


Quaatily. 


1889. 


18^ 


Vahie. 


1889. 


Z890. 


Oau  b.— Wooljtaxt  mnd  their  mmmtffmciuret—Qitmt'd. 
Other  textures : 

Pure  wool  ^ ^ Idlograms... 

Mixed  with  cotton » «do...... 


476,379 
496,728 


Total.. 


..Jcflograms. 
....do.... 


Clots  9. —Silk  and  iit  mamM/kctmree. 

Silk: 

Raw 

Twisted « 

Floss  silk : 

Combed... do 

Yam ^ do..». 

Twisted -„...., , „...do..... 

Silk  textures.. ^ ......do..... 

Do ., do...., 

Silkveliret. ..« ....do..... 

Silk  lace  textures ».......». ^...........do...., 

Knit  textures « *,., do..»< 

Velvet,  mixed  with  cotton „ »..do..... 

Other  textures  : 

Mixed  with  cotton... » do..... 

Mixed  with  wool »., do 


50,961 
1.377 

473 

6,349 

10,855 

31,38a 

7,737 

496 

7,290 

«f737 
5,987 

55,59* 
19.874 


Totol.. 


Ctats  8. — Paper  and  its  mamf/aeturee. 

Printing-paper kilograms., 

Do ....do 

Ruled  paper.. do..... 

Books: 

Printed  in  Spanish... .do..... 

Pruitedin  foreign  languages do..... 

Maps,  etc ...do..... 

Paper „ do..... 

Drown do..... 

Other  kinds.~..» do 

Unclassified.. »..do..... 


1,811,983 
37«,53S 
156,486 

39.7»a 
8t,794 
43,187 
93,366 
673,839 
184,399 
101,146 


Total.. 


Clas*  g.  -^Lmmber  and  its  mautf/actmres. 

Suvis „ 

Lumber : 

Deals,  etc.. « 

Fine ^..kilograms.. 

Not  specified » do 

Empty  casks „ do...., 

Manufactured^ 

Common „ do 

Fine do 

Gilded  otgects do 

Spanish  grass do..... 

Paste  for  paper  manufacturing do...., 


1,055,639 

76,998 

39a.  5" 

«,07«,5i5 

373,331 

77,639 

4,986,468 


Total.. 


Ctmts  to. — Ammats. 

Geldings number.. 

Other  horses. ., „ „..do 

Mules. „ ^^ do 


131 
3,011 
4,806 


916,411 
«68,330 


Pesetas. 

4,967.965 
a.»39.59o 


16,594,318 


57,057 
1,041 

470 
8,197 

M,»7a 
ao,77o 
7.460 
556 
6,557 
3,189 
4,871 

50,196 
6,097 


9,038,440 
89,690 

9.460 

x65,074 

445.055 

3,011,151 

404,  »3« 
71,73a 
976,050 
197,100 
393,984 

1,679,435 
385,910 


9,789,493 


946,999 
455,398 
'53,853 

46,534 
87,644 
38,928 
38,540 
840,605 
185,164 
199,564 


»,  177,789 
491,571 
319,979 

133,036 
345,383 
',054,675 
116,830 
433,878 
368,458 
303,438 


4,638,099 


'.390,049 
71,136 
7»4,38i 

1,183,959 

419,178 

9'.5'5 

2,545,753 

4,181,989 


7.390,050 

",979,325 

348,29' 

43,  "9 

169,100 

2, '43,030 
839.770 
434.779 
85', 299 


24,198,693 


66 

1,031 
2.778 


118,900 
',357,495 
1,923,400 


Pesetas, 

3,633,39' 
«,75',35i 


'5,665.789 


9,989,980 
69,460 

9,400 

913, 199 

581,059 

9,961,156 

399,886 
84,190 
954,802 
999,849 
978,613 

',564,487 
190,898 


9,105,118 


615,088 
614,788 
307,704 

'55,889 
969,939 
705,700 
192,700 
599,580 
370,398 
367,692 


4,199,401 


7.634.607 

11,909,399 

458, 7'6 

39.836 

300,039 

9,365,918 
927,400 
513,485 
407,390 
669,119 


24,5'7.839 


59,400 

689,175 

1,111,900 
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Articles. 


Class  TO.^Animals—Coa^kimtA, 

Asses... number.. 

Cattle  .„ do 

Swine..... do 

Sheep  and  goats  „ ..do 

Hides- kil<^rams.. 

Patent  leather '.. do 

Other  leather  (tanned).. do 

Bell*  for  machiaery do 

Animal  grease  » do..... 

Fcrtilizen.. ...„ do 


Total.. 


Class  It. — Machinery t  carriagtSt  and  vessels. 
Machinery  : 

Agricultural kilograms., 

Motory ^ „ ....do 

Copper do 

Other  kinds do 

Carriages: 

Four-seated.. number.. 

Two-seated .do 

Two  or  four  wheels do..... 

Railway kilograms.. 

Other  khids. do 

Carts do..... 


Vessels: 

Wooden— 

Up  to  50  tons.. jitunber.. 

Do « tons.. 

From  5x  to  300  tons jiumber.. 

Do ^ tons.. 

Orer  300  tons. number.. 

Do « tons.. 

Iron  and  steel.. number.. 

Do tons.. 


Total.. 


Class  12. — Grain  and  foods. 


Sail  meat „ 

do 

Pork  and  lard~ « 

do 

Other  kinds  of  meat 

do 

Butter 

do 

Fish: 

Cod 

Fresh „ « 

do 

do 

Smoked.. 

do 

Rice  (clean) „ 

do 

Wheat: 

From  United  States ^ 

From  France... 

do 

do 

From  Russia 

do 

From  Turkey 

„ do 

From  other  countries.. 

TotaL 

do 

do 

Quantity. 


1889. 


312 

6,613 

25,864 

13,628 

3.625,078 

59.595 

90.970 

27.345 

4,666, xa8 

93.660,362 


468,458 

2.538,175 

109,806 

10,034,163 

7 
»5 

39 

36,776 

583,030 

«,o65,458 


«5 
156,230 


»,898,43o 

9 

14,873,183 


1,880,835 

158,873 

3,304,019 

X3,508 

6a, 437 

20,990,290 

1,662,073 

58,029 

3,886,997 


■729,743 
2,736,073 
46,293,935 
13,024,900 
9,948,324 


71.732,975 


1890. 


354 

4,6»4 

5,649 

16,613 

3,924,864 

41,036 

93,441 

33,349 

6,735,086 

34,833,863 


428,737 

4,430,8x8 

109,763 

XX, 841, 356 

«4 
xo 
45 

460,994 
3,174,461 

831,880 


15 

89,797 

X 

82,053 

9 

1.271,075 

X2 
8,807,913 


894,188 

95,622 

4.055,673 

13,319 
70,206 

31,926,764 

1.9M.259 

43.789 
1,737,008 


62X,5io 
12,625,044 
47,615,410 
8,409,668 
2,424,998 


71,696,630 


Vahie. 


1889. 


Pesetas. 

18,730 

1,333,600 

3,586,400 

163,536 

5.981,378 

*, 071, 710 

909,700 

846,105 

3,499,598 
5,915,066 


35,113,838 


431,6X3 

3,045,8x0 

423,588 

12,730,987 

38,000 
42,000 

36,350 
38,9x8 
291,5x6 
426,183 


40,494 


}    493,073 
14,833,440 


33,840,074 


3,56x,67o 
92,153 

3,684,623 

11,877 

231,017 

13,295,185 

358,584 

18,931 

1,088,641 


131,354 

492,493 

8,332,918 

3,164,483 

1,790,688 


",9".935 


1890. 


Pesetas. 

31,940 

934,800 

564,900 

»99,356 

6,476,006 

738,648 

934. 4JO 

300,141 

5.031,314 

6,3o8,3i6 


83,318,826 


385,864 

5.316,983 

422,588 

15,038,533 

56,000 
38,000 
56,350 

497,873 
1,587,131 

332. 5»2 


23,297 

31,968 

329.463 
2,863.571 


96,958,333 


1.788.376 

55,461 

4,664,093 

13,653 

259,763 

13,813,860 
421.136 
24,083 
486,363 


111,87s 

«,a7a,507 

8,570,773 

».  523, 740 

436,498 


".915.390 
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Articles. 


CUut  12, — Grain  and/oadt — Continued. 
Com  flour :      ^ 

From  Germany.... kitograms.. 

From  Austria do 

From  Belgium do 

Ttom  France do 

From  other  countries do 


Total.. 


..do.. 


All  other  cereals : 

From  France.^ do.. 

From  MoroccOi. do.. 

From  Roumania ;...„ do.. 

From  Russia.. « do.. 

From  Turkey do.. 

From  other  countries do.. 


Total.. 


..do.. 


Flour  of  above  cereals  „ do.. 

Dried  vegeubles. do.. 

Sugar : 

From  Cuba do.. 

Fkom  Porto  Rico.„ do.. 

From  Philippine  Islands. do.. 

From  France „ do.. 

From  other  countries.. do.. 


Total- 


..do.. 


Caracas  cocoa : 

From  Venezuela do.. 

From  other  countries.. do.. 


Total. 


..do.. 


Guayaquil  cocoa  : 

From  Cuba do.. 

From  Porto  Rico ....do.. 

From  Philippine  Islands do.. 

From  Ecuador do.. 

From  other  countries do.. 

Total«« do.. 

Coffee: 

FromCuba» do.. 

From  Porto  Rico do.. 

From  Philippine  IsUods do.. 

From  Arabia « do.. 

From  Mexico :. do.. 

From  other  countries.. do.. 


Total- 


do- 


Cinnamon 

Other  kfaids.. 

Pepper 

Tea. 


..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Quantity. 


1889. 


Z2r,888 

2ao,759 

704,877 

12,868,549 

9,1X2, 157 


16,028,230 


1,061,076 

5,914,299 
1,623,104 
719,164 
1,678,377 
8,653,848 


29,649,868 


34,363 
",897,709 


22,46r,z8o 

7,128,887 

2,373,785 

84.943 

336,946 


3«, 385, 741 


668,102 
7,341 


675,443 


420,182 

67,576 

4,92« 

1,786,4x6 

236,7x0 


2,515,805 


54,4ao 
1,768,107 
809,948 
22,896 
22,792 
26,581 


2,704,744 


m6,775 
24,588 

142,520 
57,S9« 


1890. 


23,755 
97,220 
168,012 
'3,920,474 
33^376 


14,544,837 


7,4i4,7>9 

5,830,175 

435,016 

2,256,977 

657,370 
38,426,133 


55,020,390 


74.800 
15,845,942 


3», 774, 353 

10,296,825 

1,822,733 

47,291 

323,310 


44,264,512 


857,553 
104,848 


962,401 


702,631 

48,704 

105 

1,591,735 

564,635 


2,907,8x0 


75,537 
2,154,141 
1,039,826 


1,846 
77,606 


3,348,956 


1x9,824 
37,380 

128,876 
54,370 


Value. 


1889. 


Ptsettu. 

36,567 
66,328 

211,463 
3,860,564 

633,647 


4,808,469 


127,329 
709,715 
194,772 
86,299 
201,405 
1,038,463 


2,357,983 


7,903 
2,855,459 


14,599,766 

4,633,776 

1,542,960 

59,452 

235,862 


21,071,0x6 


1,403,014 
15,415 


1,418,429 


777,281 

125,015 

9,103 

3,572,832 

473,420 


4,957,651 


1x1,561 

3,624,618 

1,660,394 

45,980 

47,683 

55,820 


5,546,056 


616,455 
97,047 
256,536 
199,199 


1890. 


Pesetas. 

7,126 

99,166 

50,404 

4,176,143 

100,613 


4,363,452 


889,767 
699,621 

52,902 
270,837 

78,88s 
4,6x1, X36 


6,609,448 


17,804 
3,803,0^ 


19,453.329 
6,692,936 

1,184,777 

33,104 

926, 3x8 


27,590,464 


1,800,861 
290,181 


1,299,867 

90,103 

194 

3,183,470 

1,129,270 


5,709,904 


154,861 
4,415,990 
2,131,643 


3,876 
169,973 


6,869,343 


503.261 
41,120 
93X,97« 

192,339 
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Articles. 


Clou  12.— Gram  a%dfood»    Continued. 
SpiriU : 

From  Cuba hectoliters* 

From  Porto  Rico...» do 

From  Philippine  Islands do 

Fh>m  Germany do 

From  France « ^ , do 

*    From  Sw^len.. » \ do.„.. 

From  other  countries^ do 


Total.- „ do.. 


Champagne... do 

Other  kinds  of  spirits do 

Meals..... kilograms.. 

Sweets do 

Soup  paste,  etc do 

Cheese do 


Total  grain  and  foods., 


Oatt  1$. — Sundries. 

Ornaments... ...kilograms. 

Amber,  bone,  etc do..... 

Manu^ctured... ^ do..... 

Buttons,  all  kinds... ...» .do..... 

Playing  games  and  toys ».. do 

Fancy  trimming : 

Silk.. „ do.... 

Wool „ ^ ..do...., 

Other- I.do..... 

Elastic  goods do.... 


Total.. 


Quantity. 


X889. 


8,761 
41 


6,499 
«»934 
9.>44 
a,  561 


22,900 


835 
»3»M3 

73.851 

.92,996 

1.476,659 

5*3, 7«7 


6,033 

39.361 

7.585 

x63,767 

»o8,5i5 

",77a 
«7,935 
34,704 
54,405 


1890. 


19,050 
753 

X 

160,026 
3.»94 
S4.8«o 

7,493 


a45.3a7 


917 

6,39a 

7»,383 

150,326 

«.453.8o8 

627,050 


4.3»8 
65,533 

6.74» 
148,3" 
82,798 

«,5«4 

x»,955 
31,608 
40,761 


Value. 


1889. 


Pesetas. 
96,635 
'.435 

•58.360 
77,360 
365,760 
102,440 


901,990 


417,500 
»,97«,4SO 
369,355 
876,888 
738,330 
«.o47,574 


84,030,545 


301,650 
590,4«S 
«97.xa5 
8x8,689 
651,090 

88,600 
«89.3So 
877,63a 
761,67s 


3,876,896 


1890. 


Pesgims. 

«5,7S» 

•6,355 

35 

6,4a(x,o«o 

123,360 

2,192,400 

•99»7«o 


9. 7^38,660 


458,500 
958,800 
361.9*5 
4SO,6y8 
7*6,904 
1,254,100 


106,229,838 


815,900 
98a,995 
168,525 
74».^ 
496,788 

75,500 
xa9,5SO 
252,8x6 
582,919 


3.646.573 


*i  hect<^terH26^i7  gallons. 


EXPORTS. 


Summary  of  the  prifuipal  articles  exported  from  Spain  and  Balearic  Isles  during-  the  first 
six  months  of  i88g  and  iSgo, 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


1890. 


Vahie. 


1889. 


1890. 


Gass  T. — Mineral*,  ceramic,  etc, 

CoaU. tons... 

Tar,  pilch,  etc kilograms... 

Galena: 

Not  containing  silver^ do 

Obtaining  silver.. do 

Other  minerals  of  lead... do 

Blende „ „ do 

Cabmine „ do 

Phospbolite........ ^o 

Miocrab : 

Antimony.... do 

Copper „ do 


7,xx6 
70.396 

366,493 
5,007,650 

429, 4ao 
4,696,382 

X2,72X,000 
6,9X0,064 

180,570 

475,o8a,9M 


12,110 
',548,859 

420,971 
4, 101, 790 

376,824 
9,030,4x0 
19,636,025 


3*4,685 
3*8,180,751 


Pesetas. 
177,900 
9.x5a 

95,288 
a,704,»3« 
98,767 
108,0x7 
4*9.793 
69,100 

54,«7t 
18,638,667 


Pesetas. 

3o»,748 
90i,35» 

>09»4S3 
a,ai4,929 

86,53= 
ao7,699 
648,669 


97,406 
«».47S,M8 . 
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Swnmaty  of  ihf  principal  articles  exported  from  Spain  and  Balearic  Islesy  etc. — Continued. 


ArUclea. 


CZsM  r. — Minerals f  ceramic,  //r .—Continued. 
Minerals'— Continued . 

Not  specified  »,*, kilogiams.. 

Iron do 

Sulphuretof  iron. do 

Manganese ^ .» do 

Stones  (small) do 

Tiles  painted  with  colors,  etc do 

Stone-ware:  % 

Common do 

Fine,  and  porcelain do 


Totals.... 


Gate  M.—Metaie  and  their  mantt/aeture*. 
GoM: 

Bar  and  coin- ^ ^ 

Jewdsand  table  service , 

Silver: 

Bars  and  coin 

Jewels  and  table  service 

Jewelers'  waste. kilograms., 

Inm  (ingots).. do 

Wrought  iron  andsted  bars.. .do 

Railway  rails  (old) do 

Iron  goods... do 

Copper: 

Sheet « do 

Black  and  old...... do 

Bars ....*. „..do..... 

Sheets  and  nails.« ....do 

Brass  sheets.. „ do 

Copper,  brass,  and  bronse  manu&cmres do..... 

Quicksilver.......^ do..... 

Pig  lead: 

Omtaining  silver do...., 

Not  containing  silver do 

Lead: 

In  tubes. .» do..... 

Other  kinds... do..... 

Zinc  bars  and  sheets do 

All  other  metab.... » do 


Total 


Qatt$.-~Dmgt  and  chemical producte, 

OO: 

Almond.... kilograms.. 

Pea-out  and  other  seed„ do 

Olive  lees.« «. „ do 

Barks  for  tanning do 

Pea-nuts ....do 

Licorice: 

Root do...., 

Paste.. do 

V^etable  producu  (unclassified) do..... 

Sulphur do.... 

Salt,  common ^ do 

Tartar  and  lees  of  wine.... do 


Qusmtity. 


Z889. 


7,658,490 

2,656,170,555 

43,3aa,o8o 

3i 337,081 

496,76a 

248,900 

45.473 
7,651 


99,570 

37,979,897 

«aS,«83 

5,<H5,639 
2,644,973 

i4.77»,483 

1,235,854 

1,718 

94,683 

7,437 

180,865 

1,879,999 

34.473,383 
30,488,615 

9,996 

3",784 

698,561 

«4,995 


i.49« 
114,606 

394 
783,0x8 

4»7.57a 

x,4i7,8o3 

950. 115 

557,733 

«3,979 

M7, 778.966 

8,09T,C31 


1890. 


»3,974,99o 

3,054,999,330 

86,940,883 

4,590,000 

38o,pii 

156,466 

61,336 
19,10a 


6,473 

47.775,859 

400,903 

6,934,769 
546,378 

91,981,099 

9,839 


3',4o8 

11,987 

30,019 

947,009 

49,716,997 
«7,45«,96a 

5,015 
209,169 

7",  753 
a34.i36 


916 

75.875 

4,000 

1,183.934 

187,45a 

1,460,366 

409.450 

333,645 

43,847 

149,961,976 

9,846,995 


Vahie. 


1889. 


Pesetas. 

444,189 
99,917,876 

433,221 
166,854 
149,099 
66,691 

36,378 
7.651 


52,896,875 


84,320 
94,000 

4,945,809 
88,984 
338,550 
3,038,392 
43,815 
352,794 
1,454,735 

11,817,186 

1,853,781 

3,521 

65,410 

17,105 

904,325 
10,484,489 

12,755,15a 
10,061,949 

4,159 
118,478 
384, ao9 
74,985 


58,914,727 


4,624 

97,415 

150 

156,603 

169,850 

425.340 

350,161 

613,507 

3,117 

•,9x6,684 

4,944,165 


1890. 


Pesetas. 
810,549 

33.596.523 

869,409 

996,000 

114,004 

70,408 

49,068 
19,109 


59,099,739 


130,510 
15,500 

2,810,354 
19,908 

97,095 
3,899,069 
140,071 
485,434 
300,508 

17,560,509 
14,748 


83,231 

27,571 

150,060 

5,303.211 

15,805,030 
9,059.147 

9,156 

79.481 

391,463 

709,408 


56,993,464 


9,840 

64.494 

1,520 

936,787 

73.105 

438,110 

573,230 

367,010 

5,699 

9,133,931 

5,978,543 
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Summary  of  (he  principal  articles  exported  from  Spain  and  Balearic  Isles,  etc. — Cootiimed. 


Articles. 


Chut  S'— Drugs  nnd  chemical  products— QonX*  ^. 

Cream  of  tarfar...... kilograms... 

Soap,  common do 

Candles do 

Perfumery do 

Total 


doss  4. — Cotton  manu/actyre*. 
Cotton  textures : 

White kil(^;nuns.. 

Dyed... do 

Knit  goods do 

Total 


Class  S-—  VcffetaiU^hers  and  their  manu/actures. 

Hemp  and  flax  yams kilograms... 

Rigging.. do. 

Thread  textures do. 

Printed do., 

Other  vegetable  fiber  textures do., 

Lace do., 


Quantity. 


1889. 


ao9,57> 

»,73<5»430 

482,101 

a5,86t 


1,028,478 
381,631 
273, 101 


Total.. 


Class  6.—  Wool  and  its  fnant^/actures. 
Wool: 

Unwashed „ kilograms. 

Washed do.... 

Blankets do.... 

Knit  textures ^ do.... 

Woolen  cloth : 

Pure '. do.... 

Mixed  with  cotton do.... 

Other  textures  of  wool : 

Pure do.... 

Mixed  with  cotton do.... 


Total., 


Class  7.—Silh  and  its  manu/actures. 
SUk: 

Waste kilograms.. 

Raw do 

Textures- 
Plain do 

Figured.. do 

Velvet do 

Silk-worm  pods do 

Sewing-machines do 

Lace  ..I «... do 


Total.. 


Class  8. — Paper  audits  manuTactures. 

Printing-paper kilograms.. 

Hand-made do 

Letter-paper........ do 

Not  specified do 

Books  and  music-paper.. do 


11.989 
269,319 
56,058 
231 
18,080 
2,962 


3.556,355 
18,781 

4,597 
8,326 

38,664 
»»737 

56,434 
10,641 


18,197 
",497 

5,455 
690 

3 

5,189 

960 

58 


55,3" 
399,47a 

15,508 
599,613 
34«,584 


1890. 


2x3,851 

3,104,583 

615,616 

24,809 


1,034,458 
571,816 
3".  737 


I2,X02 
254,202 

45, «37 

280 

8,622 

2,221 


,579,985 
10,340 
6,936 
«,4tx 

6a, 395 
6,665 

51,549 
«9,S5» 


•0,063 
",448 

3,«85 
561 
X55 

x,Soo 

207 

7 


629,815 

480,469 

X7,ioa 

624,063 

372,191 


Value. 


1889. 


Pesetas. 

544,885 
',641,857 

795,467 
206.888 


",463,713 


5,142.390 
2,67i,4J7 
1,638,606 


9,452,413 


29,373 

309,717 

336,3^ 

2,310 

27,120 
651.640 


1,356,508 


6.406,839 
77,541 
36,776 
37.ai6 

811,944 
591,797 

591,797 
106,410 


8,091,504 


200,167 
»,03x,856 

5x8,225 
100,050 
435 
67.457 
14,820 
58,000 


1,991,010 


47,0x6 
.  679,103 

23,263 
1,798,839 
1,0^,75* 
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Summ€uy  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  Spain  and  Balearic  Isles,  etc. — Continued. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


1890. 


Value. 


1890. 


Clots  Z.'^Paptr  and  its  manufacittreS'-Cont'd. 

SngravingB.. kilograms.. 

Pacldng-paper do 

Total 


37,3»7 
360,907 


Class  g. — Lumbtr  and  other  articles, 

Lumber. * kilc^rams.. 

Cork: 

Sheets do 

In  small  pieces do 

For  bottles do 

In  other  forms do 

Spanish  grass do 

Manu&ctured do 

Rags  for  paper  manufacturing do 

Total 


"»o33,«J3 

'.870,999 

5,983 

693.434 

152,386 

a». 587, 435 

>. 239. 468 

50,840 


Class  JO. — Animals  and  animal  products. 

HcM^es.. number.. 

Mules do 

Asses... do 

Cattks.. do 

Sheep do 

Goats... do 

Swine do 

Skins: 

Sheep kilograms.. 

Goat do 

Other.. do 

Sole- do 

Tanned  hides : 

Sole-leather do 

Calf-hidcs  (dressed) do 

Sheep-skins  (dressed) do 

Boots  and  shoes do 


«f473 

931 

609 

27,830 

3o,xo6 

»,3«3 

i#i73 

538,4" 
s88,88a 
198,761 
26,747 

7,574 

9,245 

"5,550 

443,292 


Totol.. 


Class  St.— Machinery. 
Machinery... kilograms.. 

Class  12. — GratMf  and  foods. 

Fowl  and  game „.. kilograms., 

Fresh  meat do 

Hams  and  salt  meat do...., 

Bacon  and  lard do 

Butter.. w do..... 

Fish : 

Fre»h- do...., 

Lobsteis  and  all  shell  fish do...., 

Sardines. ». ^ do.... 

All  other,  smoked do.... 

Rice do.... 


676,143 


Barley Ao.... 

Rye do.... 

Indian  com do.... 

Wheat do.... 

Other  cereals „ do.... 

Wheat  flotir... ., do.... 


66,139 
3,400 

74,243 
46,43s 
323,274 

397,574 

96,349 

966,181 

366,486 

733,698 

498,446 

466,706 

5,077 

69,489 

3,031,643 

10,981,17a 


43.242 
417.798 


Pesetas, 
932,925 
392,635 


4,9ox,533 


16,516,989 

1,223,155 

5,333 

783,940 

',572,659 

36,140,964 

398,426 

X5,823 


882,657 

898,080 

59,830 

9,708,076 

22,843 

3,885,737 

347.051 

17.794 


15,833,068 


3,079 

869 

323 

27,885 

6,891 

',634 

3,773 

474.380 
347,324 
292,809 

3»,753 

6,284 
38,335 
151,241 
488,460 


663,850 
414,450 

44,030 

9,740,500 

341,373 

15,756 
"7,300 

969,142 

1,083,308 

318,018 

340,737 

52,3»8 

101,695 

753,300 

7,093,673 


21,847,334 


373,396 


858,703 


36,817 
1,839 
98,911 
33,564 
143,017 

492,349 

67,705 

996,639 

358,524 

3,085,807 

48,540 

457,95' 

9,728 

581,383 

909,763 

M,»",333 


133,378 

3,400 

118,769 

81,261 

905,168 

99,394 
'44,524 
463,767 
353, 163 

329, 7'4 

69.783 

74,673 

965 

11,348 

264,113 

3,5'3,974 


Pesetas. 
876,275 
193,359 


5,434,980 


1,321,360 

577,036 

53,330 

10,975,160 

335,898 

4,705,373 

83,559 

5,539 


'7.957,255 


935,550 

390,750 

22,610 

9,759,750 

82,728 

19,608 

377,300 

719,528 

',302,467 

468,495 

386,047 

43,988 

420,475 

907,446 

7,8x5,360 


23, 552, 103 


345,815 


53,634 

1,829 

'58,257 

58.738 
400,448 

123,088 

101,558 

478,286 

435,588 

1,388,613 

6,796 

73,270 

1,848 

104,639 

118,369 

4,5'4,6i5 
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Summary  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  Spain  and  Balearic  Isles,  e/c.< 


Articles. 


Qnantitj. 


1889. 


1890. 


Valne. 


1889. 


CUtt  la.  — Grains  mmd/fnlt    Cootinued. 

Chick-pea kilograms.. 

Other  dried  vegetables... ».. do 

Garlic « do 

Onions do 

Beans,  fresh. »..do 

Potatoes „ do 

Other  v^;eubles ^ do 

Almonds do 

Kemals... .do 

Olives.. « do 

Nuts »..do 

Chestnuts do 

Figs,  dried do 

Wabuts do 

Rasins do 

Other  dried  fruit «do 

Pomegranates... do 

Lemons.„ do 

Oranges do .... 

Grapes .do 

Other  fresh  fruits do 

Anise-seed. do 

Saffron do 

Cherries. do 

Capsicums. do 

Olive  oil. do 

Spiriu  (common).^ hecto.iters., 

liquors.. do 

Spirits  of  wine .do 

Common  wine : 

To  France do 

To  England. do 

To  rest  of  Europe  and  Africa- do 

To  foreign  America do 

To  Asia  and  Oceanica.. do 

To  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico do 


Total.. 


..do- 


Sherry: 

To  France. do.. 

To  England do.. 

To  rest  of  Europe  and  Africa do,. 

To  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. do.. 

To  foreign  America..... do.. 

To  Asia  and  Oceanica do.. 

Total do.. 


Other  wines : 

To  France do.. 

To  England do.. 

To  rest  of  Europe  and  Africa do.. 

To  Cuba  and  Pono  Rico do.. 

To  foreign  America « do.. 

To  Asia  and  Oceanica do.. 


X.  558,93" 

»»«5«,4«7 
4,287,169 

5,945 

1,698,688 

1,401,105 

434*499 

665,641 

»,4»4,883 

3,638,811 

48,971 

«58,a73 

6,934 

i,a8o,329 

60,976 

140 

554,454 

64,364,028 

a,  335 

9ao,x49 

243, 841 

12,4x7 

86,675 

647,002 

18,275,264 

a,57X 

a,  753 

985 


2,192,169 

x,«Sa,33x 
!« 231, 966 

a, 3^9, 4*5 

42,978 

x,557,o87 

>,57«,95» 

691,760 

562,189 

a. 785, 5x5 

'.679,351 

211,640 

651,434 

8,119 

«,»96.304 

138,193 


«, 583,67* 

65,390,680 

8,589 

987,844 

334,768 

»6,377 

35,475 

645,904 

8,563,738 

3',7>6 

3,9x7 

241 


Peteim. 

857,4" 
887,647 
901,020 
628,076 
1.649 
159,883 
849.3»x 
887.397 
X, 094, 194 
758,676 

X, 398,570 

10,619 

72,316 

a,358 

768,197 

84.390 

a8 

99,801 

12,872,80s 

1,051 

53,836 

843,84« 

1,241,700 

104,010 

581,300 

16,082,230 

x54,a6o 

178,945 

73.875 


3,955,735 
31,007 
69,405 

246,404 
15,578 

426,508 


3.609,465 
41,346 
70,659 

266,939 
13,548 

927,071 


1x8,672,050 

930,210 

2,089,150 

7,398,180 

467,340 

18,795,840 


4,744,639 


4,229,098 


148,339.110 


89.331 
45.759 
10,406 
1,822 
11,982 
488 


39,160 

53.399 

10,383 

1,831 

13,482 

36a 


3,800,030 
5,949,670 
1,358,780 
236,860 
1,557,660 
55,640 


99,639 


110,957 


12,951,640 


16,016 
2,310 

10,904 

1.645 

9.913 

53 


33,935 
3,14a 
4,390 
51s 
3,379 
59 


,441,440 
207,900 
981,360 
148,050 
899,170 
4,680 


Total.. 


..do.. 


40,840 


35,410 


3,675,600 
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Summary  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  Spain  and  Balearic  Isles^  etc. — Continiied 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


1889. 


1890. 


Value. 


X889. 


1890. 


Class  12. — Crmins  and  foods— Cao.'^nvMdi, 

KZsLSoh Idlograms.. 

CZsinary-seed do 

Meals do 

Sausage. ; do 

Chocolate... do..... 

Sweets „ dd 

Soup  paste do 


700,917 
551,479 
a»533,5o» 
»35,405 
161,4x9 
41,562 
686,046 


39,7»3 

322,893 

2,456,820 

«57,a53 

»36,37X 

«7,699 
592,882 


Pesetas, 

84,110 
148,899 
3,800,253 
677,025 
484,357 
103,906 

397,906 


Pssetas. 

4,766 

87,«75 

3/785,229 

786,26s 

409,"3 
69,250 
343,878 


Total  grains  and  foods... do... 


210,850,317 


191,238,078 


Class  13, — Sundries. 

Fans.. kilograms.. 

Acparsate,  or  hemp  shoes do 

Wax  light ....do 

Playing-cards do 

Total 


23,623 

57,431 

8,197 

94,73» 


25,624 
155,763 

21,074 
105,169 


599,575 
689,172 

»6,394 
568,386 


r 640, 600 

1,869,156 

42,148 

631.014 


X, 864, 527 


3,182,918 


United  States  Consulate, 

Cadiz,  August  28,  1890. 


R.  W.  TURNER, 

Consul. 


THE   MANCHOORIAN   SILK-WORMS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BOWMAN,  OF  TIENTSIN. 

In  my  consular  district  silk-worms  are  not  raised  for  profit,  and,  so  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  no  silk  is  manufactured  here.  In  the  province  of  Shan- 
Toong,  to  the  south,  and  Manchooria,  to  the  north  and  east  of  this  district, 
the  raising  of  silk-worms  and  manufacture  of  silk  are  active  industries  en- 
gaged in  by  a  great  many  people. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  clipping,  taken  from  the  China  Times,  on  silk  cult- 
ure in  Manchooria,  which  is  very  complete  and  comprehensive. 

WM.  BOWMAN, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Tien- Tsin,  June  ij,  1890. 


our  MANCHOORIAN  SILK-WORMS. 

[Indosure  in  Consul  Bowman's  report.] 

One  can  not  travel  far  in  the  east  of  Manchooria  without  being  dravrn  into  silk- worm  studies. 
The  attention  was  first  arrested  by  the  ceaseless  *<  bang ''  of  the  watchman's  musket  in  lovely, 
remote  valleys,  suggestive  of  the  sportsman  and  **  big  "  game.  You  follow  up  the  sound  to 
stumble  upon  a  crude  hut  of  boughs,  the  floor  of  which  the  care-taker  has  fitted  up,  after  the 
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G>rean  idea,  as  a  •  k*ang,"  so  that  with  a  few  wisps  of  straw  or  the  native  and  abozidaiit 
brake  he  may  defy  the  Chinaman's  dreaded  enemy — damp.  Here  you  find  a  ▼cry  coauncn- 
place  specimen  of  liumanity  in  charge,  it  may  be,  of  some  ten  thousand  of  the  oak-fed  wonn, 
the  source  of  our  common  pongee.  In  the  Jaloo  district  you  may  travel  for  days  on  end  with- 
out ever  losing  sight  of  this  conspicuous  green  worm,  a  luscious  tidbit  to  a  whole  host  of 
feathered  enemies,  and  requiring  no  end  of  gunpowder  for  its  protection.  You  enter  the  bouses 
in  certain  districts  to  find  the  domestic  silk-worm  largely  cultivated,  even  stumble  upon  all 
manner  of  cocoons  whenever  you  set  practical  inquiry  afloat;  and,  I  need  not  add,  yea  hear 
not  a  few  stories  which  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  Thus,  I  will  confess,  I  have  been 
two  years  searching  for  a  grub  which  some  say  feeds  on  the  elm ;  is,  when  full  grown,  as  kaig 
as  one's  middle  finger;  is  of  a  beautiful  white  color;  disi4)pears  mysteriously  when  about  to 
enter  the  chrysalis  state — goes  into  the  ground  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  some  say,  and  there  ^pins 
a  cocoon  of  such  a  durable  quality  that  a  material  made  of  it  is  virtually  fire-proo£  I  have 
searched  many  elms  and  have  found  several  living  curiosities,  but  nothing  that  peilains  to  silk. 
Yet  the  information  is  given  by  very  sensible  people,  who  believe  it  on  the  authority  of  firiends 
who  can  vouch  for  it.  When  jesting  on  the  subject,  I  have  had  my  jest  returned  by  another 
statement,  that  there  is  even  such  a  thing  as  a  cocoon  which  produces  water  proof  silk-  My 
searchers  have  heard  these  stories  over  a  large  district  But  people  agree  in  saying  these 
creatures  are  altogether  too  "  ling"  or  spiritual,  or,  one  might  say,  their  Daimon  is  altogether 
too  much  for  mortals  to  cope  with.  These  stories  led,  however,  to  a  find  which  promises  to 
be  of  some  consequence.  A  searcher  brought  me  some  remarkable  cocoons  from  the  common 
pine  (Ptnus  chinensii).  The  worm  was  not  white,  and  the  cocoons  were  formed  quite  at  the 
tips  of  the  branches,  nestling  among  the  spines,  and  sometimes  strangely  interwoven  with 
them.  But  certainly  the  fiber  of  the  cocoon  is  unique,  as  far  as  my  studies  have  gone,  having 
a  right,  I  should  suppose,  to  be  in  the  fact  that  the  tree  this  worm  feeds  on  is  unique  in  its 
way,  in  that  it  sheds  not  only  its  leaves,  but  all  its  twigs,  and  stands  in  winter  under  bare 
poles.  Nothing,  therefore,  in  the  shape  of  a  cocoon  could  hai^  on  an  ailantus  throughout 
the  winter,  even  though  this  worm  is  always  careful  to  fix  its  cocoon  by  strong  silk  lines  6  or  S 
inches  above  the  point  of  actual  suspension.  Shan-See  is  said  to  be  its  original  habitat,  and 
the  silk  from  its  cocoons  sold  here  is  named  from  a  district  in  that  province.  But,  as  T  have 
reared  these  and  made  a  carefril  study  of  their  habits,  I  shall  reserve  them  for  a  separate  paper. 
'Let  me  here  introduce  another  variety,  which  promises  to  be  of  some  interest  as  possibly  a 
new  species  or,  perhaps,  the  original  of  our  domestic  silk-worm.  It  was  brought  to  me  horn. 
a  mulberry  {Morus  nigra)  in  an  old  Chinese  burying-ground,  where  the  leaves  were  in  con- 
stant demand  for  the  rearing  of  the  domestic  species.  My  friend  had  in  the  same  basket 
worms  and  cocoons  of  the  domestic  silk- worm,  as  we  have  it  here — an  importation,  I  believe, 
from  Shan-Toong,  and  probably  degenerated.  I  was  alike  struck  by  the  resemblances  and 
the  divergencies.  It  seemed  a  clear  case  of  wild  and  tame.  Here  was  the  tame  creature, 
evidently  made  expressly  for  man,  whatever  people  may  say,  next  to  wingless ;  will  lay  its 
eggs  with  its  wondrous  gyrating  motion  just  where  you  place  it ;  has  no  want  which  can  not 
be  attended  to,  and  is  of  use  to  feed  the  poultry  the  moment  it  has  secured  the  increase  of  its 
kind.  The  worm,  too,  is  a  model  of  good  l>ehavior.  It  will  accommodate  jrou  by  eating 
dandelions,  lettuce,  and  other  herbs,  if  the  mulberry  leaves  are  detained  by  spring  frosts.  Ii 
lies  where  you  place  it,  and  is  not  known  to  wander,  if  it  has  food — and  even  then  would  make 
a  bad  traveler.  You  may  leave  them  open  about  the  house  anywhere,  and  you  always  know 
where  you  have  them.  Not  that  they  have  not  their  notions.  They  are  exceedingly  particular 
about  smells,  and  insist  on  cleanliness,  even  from  the  Chinese.  There  b  clearly  a  spirit  of 
intelligence  in  the  creature,  which  recalls  the  story  that  a  lovely,  homely,  filial  damsel  was 
changed  into  a  silk- worm  to  escape  a  dreadfiil  fate  involved  by  a  Jeptha-like  vow  of  her  father. 
But  wild  is  wild  when  you  see  it  in  the  other  variety.  This  year  the  friend  mentioned  above 
brought  me  twenty  worms  from  a  distance  of  some  i8  miles.  When  he  opened  his  wallet 
only  three  remained.  "  There  is  no  doing  with  these  creatures,"  was  his  only  apology.  The 
remaining  three  were  duly  placed  on  a  small  mulberry-tree  of  the  same  variety  as  the  one  from 
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which  they  were  taken.  A  mild  fonn  of  stockade  was  constructed  round  the  tree  to  break 
the  wind  and  help  to  preserve  them  from  the  birds.  But  on  the  morrow  not  a  sign  was  visi- 
ble ;  they  had  not  even  set  tooth  on  leaf.  Last  year  I  reared  some  specimens  from  the  same 
original  in  a  twelve-year-old  mulberry  in  our  own  garden.  I  had  them  at  several  stages — 
after  the  first,  second,  and  third  mute — ^but  the  younger  fry  found  the  leaves  too  old  for  them 
(and  it  was  a  very  dry  season),  and  none  but  those  of  the  second  and  third  mutes  went  into 
cocoon.  They  were  very  secret  in  their  habits,  and  I  do  not  remember  one  of  my  daily  visits 
in  which  it  did  not  require  several  men  to  find  them.  One  disappeared  altogether,  and,  though 
the  tree  was  being  searched  daily  for  the  berries,  no  trace  was  found  till  nearly  a  month  after- 
wards, when  a  very  perfect  cocoon  and  a  large  collection  of  eggs  were  discovered — at  a  point 
which  involved  an  immense  amount  of  travel,  even  for  such  a  creature.  The  moth  had  never 
been  observed.  I  tried  the  experiment  of  rearing  them  in  the  house.  The  youngest  leaves 
were  duly  shred,  as  for  the  domestic  silk- worm ;  but  somehow  the  creatures  wandered  from 
day  to  day,  no  matter  what  precautions  ^ere  taken.  They  got  more  restless  with  each  mute, 
until  from  forty  which  had  safely  passed  the  first  mute  I  was  reduced  to  four  which  attained 
the  third  stage.  To  save  these  I  took  them  to  a  friend,  who  had  a  three-year-old  mulberry 
from  my  own  stock,  and,  as  usual,  a  day  or  two  after  not  a  trace  was  to  be  found.  It  seems 
as  if  the  creature  had  a  "  de'il  "  in  it,  to  use  an  old  Scotch  saying.  The  Chinese  r^ard  it  as 
too  restless  to  repay  the  trouble  of  cultivation. 

To  describe  the  worm :  It  is  in  every  thing  an  exaggeration  of  the  domestic  variety,  while, 
to  take  worm  and  cocoon  and  moth,  the  two  species  are  clearly  akin.  There  is  an  exagger- 
ation of  the  singular  dragon-like  bead,  the  remarkable  eye — ^but  with  a  look  of  **  devilment " 
in  it,  the  uncanniest  looking  worm  I  have  yet  handled — a  rougher,  knobbed,  knarled  look- 
ing skin.  One  of  the  most  differentiating  features  is  the  sign  of  its  wilduess  in  the  extraordi- 
nary adaptation  of  color  to  its  surroundings.  Those  who  have  watched  tree-fed  silk-worms 
feeding  will  have  observed  how  they  can  hold  by  their  tail  prehensiles  and  stretch  their  bod/ 
oat  in  a  straight  line  to  catch  up  the  tip  of  a  leaf,  so  as  to  eat  from  the  tip  backwards,  first  on 
the  one  side  of  the  midriff  and  then  on  the  other.  This  happens  always  in  the  last  stage,  and 
an  ailantus  worm  in  this  stage  is  absurdly  conspicuous  and  b,  doubtless,  preserved  from  ab- 
solute destruction  by  some  to  us  imperceptible  odor.  The  green,  oak-fed  worm  is  simply 
destroyed  wholesale  at  this  stage,  if  not  constantly  guarded.  Now,  this  wild  mulberry  feeder 
assumes  the  knobbed,  gnarled  ap{>earance  in  its  last  stage,  and  when  it  thus  stands  out  from 
the  branch  to  feed  it  is  K>metimes  quite  indistinguishable  from  a  broken  twig.  In  its  second 
and  third  stages  it  develops  bright  red  spots,  but  these  sober  down  in  the  last  stage  and  tone 
in  with  the  general  cinnamon  appearance  of  the  mulberry  bark.  It  b  clearly  highly  gifted 
with  the  power  of  self-preservation.  I  had  occasion  to  place  eleven  fine  oak-fed  worms  on  a 
small  apple-tree  right  opposite  this  mulberry.  It  was  supposed  they  would  go  into  cocoon 
before  morning,  and  no  watch  was  set.  I  was  awakened  at  dawn  by  the  din  of  the  magpies, 
and  before  I  got  out  seven  of  the  worms  were  gone,  the  birds  being  simply  frantic  with  excite- 
ment But  on  the  mulberry  laden  with  berries,  and  from  which  even  stoning  could  not  drive 
the  same  magpies,  I  reaped  nine  cocoons  from  eleven  worms,  and  the  missing  ones,  doubtless, 
wandered  in  the  restlessness  of  the  first  settlement  and  died  of  starvation.  This  variety  has 
four  nmles  like  the  others,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  keeps  time  with  domestic  species.  The 
first  moths  appear  in  the  last  week  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  possibly  even  in  the  thu-d 
week  of  May.  The  second  crop  I  have  had  as  early  as  the  3d  of  July,  the  domestic  moths 
coming  out  on  the  same  day.  Of  nine  moths  which  I  secured  from  this  July  crop  seven  were 
males.  The  color  was  la-own,  with  two  exceptions — these  being  a  light  dun  color.  One  of 
the  females  was  of  this  dun  color  and  one  male.  The  sex  is  distinguished,  as  in  the  other 
varieties,  by  greater  size  of  body  and  especially  by  the  breadth  of  the  feathery  antenna.  The 
first  moth  came  out  on  the  3d  of  July  and  the  last  on  the  loth.  The  one  female  appeared 
on  the  8th  and  the  other  on  the  9th.  Tliey  require  no  attention  in  the  matter  of  pairing.  In 
laying  they  preferred  the  leaf  in  which  the  cocoon  was  wrapped,  and  did  not  take  to  the  paper 
I  had  providcdt    They  moved  about,  also,  more  than  the  domestic  species,  distributing  their 
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eggs  lootely  and  altogether  withoat  the  singular  attention  to  order  lo  characteristic  of  the  do- 
mestic  moth.  The  eggs  were  laid  on  the  9th  of  July  and  were  hatched  by  the  19th.  In  dieir 
natural  state  on  the  tree  the  eggs  are  laid  evenly  enough,  but  spread  over  the  under  part  of  the 
leaf.  The  moth  is  a  veiy  small  variety,  as  compared  with  the  ailantus  or  oak  or  walnnt  or 
pine  feeders  above  mentioned.  It  is  just  one  remove  in  size  from  the  domestic,  tbe  wbgs, 
however,  being  clearly  meant  for  use.  The  moth  does  not  inherit  the  restlessness  of  the  worm. 
Some  of  the  Attacus  pemyi  males  (oak)  were  very  troublesome  when  they  had  a  large  room 
to  themselves,  and  some  of  the  Attacus  cynthia^  as  it  has  been  called  (ailantus),  even  smashed 
themselves  and  utterly  destroyed  their  wings  on  the  window-glass.  But  this  mulberry  feeder 
remained  quietly  in  its  glass  case  and  suffered  no  injury,  though  kept  for  days.  The  cooooo 
approaches  a  bright  yellow  in  color,  is  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  our  domestic  silk-i 
but  more  **  flossy ''  in  appearance.  Have  we  in  this  the  original  of  the  silk- worm  ? 
Hai-Cheng,  August  21 1 1888. 

JOHN  MACINTYRK. 


THE  JERUSALEM-JAFFA   RAILWAY, 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GILLMAN. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  of  the  work  accomplished 
up  to  the  present  date  on  the  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa  Railway: 

The  work  is  still  prosecuting  under  the  original  French  company  that  in- 
augurated it,  but,  as  yet,  has  little  exceeded  the  preparatory  condition.  The 
company,  which  is  known  as  Soci^t^  des  Travaux  Publics  et  Constructions 
k  Paris,  employs  but  a  small  number  of  workmen,  and  to  an  American  the 
work  seems  to  progress  at  an  exceedingly  slow  rate. 

A  few  workshops  have  been  erected  at  Jaffa,  where,  also,  a  special  pier 
for  the  landing  of  the  locomotives,  which  are  due  at  the  end  of  this  month, 
has  just  been  completed.  Several  cargoes  of  sleepers,  rails,  timber,  coal, 
and  other  materials  have  lately  been  received. 

Extensive  gradings  have  been  commenced  at  certain  points  along  the 
projected  line,  such  as  at  Ramleh,  Jesur,  Artuf,  and  other  places,  and  it  is 
expected  the  work  will  be  more  energetically  pushed  over  the  entire  route  on 
the  arrival  of  the  locomotives. 

It  is  calculated  that  regular  trains  will  be  running  from  Jaffa  to  Ramleh 
before  the  close  of  this  year.  Connection  between  Ramleh  and  Jerusalem 
can  be  made  over  the  present  excellent  macadamized  road  by  carriage  and 
wagon. 

The  large  number  of  Americans  visiting  this  country  renders  the  forego- 
ing information  of  importance  to  our  citizens. 

HENRY  GILLMAN, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

JerusaUm,  August  14,  iSpo. 
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PRODUCTS  AND   INDUSTRIES  OF   NORWAY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GADB,  OF  CHRISTIANIA. 
AGRICULTURE. 

The  Norwegian  farmers  had  in  1889  another  unfavorable  harvest,  not  at- 
tributable, as  in  the  two  previous  years,  to  a  late  and  cold  summer,  but  to 
the  excessive  dryness  of  the  months  of  May  and  June,  when  hardly  a  drop 
of  rain  fell  and  the  hopes  raised  by  an  early  and  beautiful  spring  were  com- 
pletely disappointed. 

The  results  of  the  crops  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  Hay  a  good  deal, 
perhaps  20  or  30  per  cent.,  below  an  average  crop;  the  grain  inferior  in 
quality,  as  well  as  in  quantity,  to  average  crops.  In  some  southern  districts 
they  were  a  perfect  failure,  and  the  farmers  scarcely  reaped  as  much  grain 
as  they  had  sowed.  By  a  strange  freak  of  nature  the  barley  crop  gave  an  ex- 
cellent result  in  the  most  northen  districts  of  the  country,  about  70^  north 
latitude,  not  far  from  the  North  Cape. 

The  potato  crop  was  exceedingly  rich,  owing  to  the  abundant  rains  which 
fell  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  Potatoes  are  therefore  very  cheap, 
and  will  be  a  welcome  substitute  for  other  fodder  during  the  long  winter 
season.  They  are  extensively  used  by  the  brandy  distilleries,  which  are  giv- 
ii^g  34  cents  per  barrel  therefor. 

The  dairy  industry  has  been  more  satisfactory,  and  the  pastures  on  the 
high  mountains,  where  the  cattle  are  removed  from  the  farms  as  soon  as  warm 
weather  sets  in,  were  better  than  usual.  The  farmers  are  beginning  to  make 
better  use  of  their  milk,  and  the  prices  of  dairy  products  seem  to  be  rising. 
New  dairy  associations  and  butter  companies  were  formed  in  1889,  and  the 
Government  continues  to  encourage  the  production  of  cheese.  New  factories 
of  condensed  milk  for  exportation  are  building.  The  price  of  milk  at  the 
factories  is  generally  2.5  cents  per  liter. 
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The  exportation  of  sheep  to  England,  which  in  1888  only  amounted  to 
14,000  head,  rose  in  1889  to  52,500,  which  brought  an  average  price  of  $4.28 
per  head.  It  is  expected  that  sheep  will  become  a  still  larger  export  article 
from  the  western  districts,  which  are  particularly  adapted  for  sheep  raising 
on  account  of  their  mild  winters. 

The  wages  of  farm  hands  are  still  rising,  and  it  is  in  many  districts  more 
difficult  every  year  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  laborers.  On  the  other 
hand,  farmers  are  somewhat  relieved  by  the  reduced  rate  of  interest  on 
mortgage  loans  from  5  to  4^  and  4^  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  even  4  per 
cent,  will  probably  soon  be  the  ordinary  rate. 

FORESTS  AND   THE  LUMBER  TRADE. 

The  forest  wealth  of  Norway  has  for  a  long  time  been  steadily  declining. 
The  forests  owned  by  the  State  or  communities  are  estimated  to  cover  an  area 
of  1,000,000  hectares,  or  2,500,000  acres.  Since  1866  the  Government  has 
bought  about  37,000  hectares  of  woodland  in  diflferent  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, but  the  aggregate  forest  land  of  Norway  is  supposed  to  have  diminished 
in  an  equal  ratio  during  that  period  by  the  destruction  of  private  woods. 
The  value  of  public  and  communal  forests  is  estimated  at  |4, 000, 000,  and 
they  occupy  only  12^  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  forest  ground  of  the  coun- 
try, which  may  be  computed  at  nearly  8,000,000  hectares,  or  20,000,000 
acres.  In  Sweden  the  public  forests  amount  to  16  per  cent. ;  in  Bavaria,  51 
per  cent. ;  in  Baden,  70  per  cent. ;  in  Prussia,  68  per  cent. ;  and  in  France, 
to  35  J^  per  cent.,  of  the  total  forest  land. 

A  royal  commission  was  appointed  in  1874  to  examine  the  condition  of 
private  forests  and  the  general  wood  supply  of  the  country,  and  their  report 
was  quite  alarming.  It  was  estimated  that  the  five  southern  "stifts,"  or 
provinces,  of  Norway,  which  together  embrace  about  17,000,000  acres,  con- 
sumed in  1875  401,000,000  cubic  feet  of  wood,  while  the  reproduction  did 
not  exceed  293,000,000  cubic  feet,  which  gave  a  year's  deficit  of  108,000,000 
cubic  feet.  Forty  years  earlier  forest  statistics  recorded  a  fair  surplus  of 
production  over  consumption,  and  in  1855  there  was  nearly  a  balance.  The 
committee  stated  that  the  yearly  loss,  already  so  large,  must  increase  for 
every  year,  and  the  Government  has  no  longer  any  means  to  arrest  the  de- 
struction of  the  forests.  Extensive  purchases  of  private  forests  by  the  Gov- 
ernment were  recommended,  although  the  committee  did  not  expect  great 
results  from  the  adoption  of  this  measure  alone.  The  spread  of  knowledge 
on  rational  forestry  can  have  but  a  limited  influence,  although  the  Govern- 
ment has  now  established  a  few  forest  schools  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
country.  The  only  means  of  protection  now  left  would  be  a  law  restricting 
the  disposal  of  forest  property  by  the  private  owners  and  forbidding  the 
destruction  of  young  forest  trees.  Such  a  law  already  exists  in  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  Sweden.  Its  adop- 
tion here  was,  in  fact,  proposed  in  1882  by  the  Government,  but  since  then 
no  further  steps  were  taken  in  the  matter,  public  sentiment  being  much  op- 
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posed  to  the  restrictions  projected.  The  legislature  finally  took  the  matter 
in  hand  last  year,  and  there  are  now  many  who  urge  immediate  adoption  of 
measures  for  preserving  at  least  a  part  of  the  forests,  which  still  form  aA  im- 
portant factor  of  the  national  wealth  and  the  principal  resource  of  a  large 
tract  of  the  country.  The  forests  have  lately  suffered  the  loss  of  many  young 
trees  of  small  dimensions,  cut  down  either  for  exportation  or  for  pulp  manu- 
facture at  domestic  mills.  The  so-called  cellulose  wood,  prepared  from 
small  trees  and  cut  very  short  to  escape  the  export  duty  on  wood,  is  at 
present  in  great  demand  in  foreign  markets. 

The  lumber  trade  of  last  year  gave  general  satisfaction,  the  prices  beipg 
fedr  throughout  the  year,  and  the  quantities  exported,  which  were  estimated 
at  2,021,272  cubic  meters,  being  5  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  exported  in 
1888.  The  total  export  of  wood  of  all  kinds  reached  a  value  of  38,000,000 
kroners  (^10,180,000),  showing  an  increase  of  6,000,000  kroners  over  that 
of  1888.  The  production  of  lumber  had  not  for  many  years  been  so  large 
as  in  1889.  Sawed  lumber  was  in  less  demand  in  foreign  markets,  but  the 
prices  were  higher,  especially  of  fir  plank.  The  pine  plank  brought  smaller 
prices,  owing  to  the  competition  of  Russia.  Some  shipments  of  this  article 
to  Brazil  sold,  however,  very  advantageously.  The  exportation  of  planed 
timber  shows  in  1889  an  increase  of  5  per  cent.,  chiefly  to  England  and 
at  good  prices.  The  London  market  had  been  very  unsteady  on  account  of 
the  great  strikes,  and  it  finally  became  overstocked  with  planed  timber, 
principally  from  Sweden,  which,  from  being  lately  a  small  exporter,  has  risen 
to  ship  50  per  cent,  more  than  Norway  to  London. 

Axistralia  had  in  1889  declined  by  a  third  from  1888,  but  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Port  Natal  had  in  the  meantime  doubled  their  consumption 
of  the  Norwegian  article,  sold  at  good  prices.  As  above  said,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  regret  that  such  large  quantities  of  shore  lumber  under  19  decimeters 
in  length  should  lately  have  been  exported  to  foreign  pulp  mills,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Storthing,  now  in  session,  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the  pres- 
ent loss,  not  only  to  the  treasury,  but  also  to  the  native  pulp  industries. 

Great  Britain  now  takes  about  two-thirds  of  the  exports  of  Norwegian 
wood,  viz,  nearly  1,200,000  cubic  feet  per  annum,  and  she  will  probably 
prove  a  good  customer  also  this  year,  as  the  general  trade  is  in  a  sound 
condition  there.  France  and  Germany,  too,  promise  well  for  1890;  but 
Belgium,  which  ranks  third  among  importers  of  Norwegian  wood,  will  hardly 
come  up  to  her  usual  mark  on  account  of  the  frequent  labor  disturbances  in 
that  country. 

SHIPPING. 

The  prospects  of  the  large  sailing  fleet  of  Norway,  engaged  in  the 
carrying  trade  in  every  harbor  in  the  world,  were  unpromising  a  few  years 
since.  Discouraged  by  the  constant  decline  in  the  rates  of  freight,  many 
ship-owners  had  sold  their  sailing  vessels  far  below  their  value,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  property  which  they  believed  would  soon  be  useless.  Towards 
the  end  of  1888  a  new  period  of  activity  in  commerce  began  to  dawn,  and 
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in  1889  the  returns  were  better  than  any  previous  year  of  the  last  decade. 
Norwegians  again  began  to  buy  sailing  vessels  everywhere  and  at  high  prices, 
and  about  220  vessels  of  foreign  origin,  representing  an  aggregate  of  132,000 
tons,  were  in  1889  added  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  country.  The 
port  of  Christiania  was  the  largest  purchaser  of  foreign  vessels,  adding  about 
40  ships  of  30,000  tons  to  her  fleet.  England  alone  contributed  60  per  cent, 
of  this  increase  and  Germany  about  20  per  cent.  It  is  not  many  years  ago 
since  ship-building  was  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Norwegian 
industry,  occupying  in  1875  5>74o  men  in  200  dock-yards.  In  1885  this 
had  Jallen  to  79  yards  with  1,846  men,  and  last  year  only  13  sailing  vessels 
of  100  tons  and  more,  measuring  together  5,180  tons,  besides  45  smaller 
craft  under  100  tons  burden,  were  built  in  native  yards. 

After  passing  through  a  dull  period  of  five  years,  from  1883  to  1888,  the 
Norwegian  steamers  also  had  in  1889  their  full  share  of  the  returning  pros- 
perity, yielding  a  large  profit,  which,  in  some  cases,  was  estimated  as  high  as 
from  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested.  Many  new  steamers  were 
therefore  added  to  the  merchant  marine,  vii,  64  steamers  of  40^000  aggre- 
gate tonnage  21  of  which  of  4,616  tons  were  built  in  Norway  and  43  of 
35,400  tons  bought  abroad.  The  steam  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Christiania 
had  an  addition  of  16  steamers  of  9,455  tons  and  Bergen  of  15  steamers  of 
16,000  tons.  The  latter  port  is  recorded  to  have  cleared  a  profit  of  4,000,000 
kroners  on  her  steamers  from  the  spring  of  1888  to  the  fall  of  1889,  ^^^  ^° 
have  ordered  in  1889,  chiefly  in  England,  33  new  steamers  representing  a 
tonnage  of  37,000  gross  registered  tons  and  a  capital  of  10,400,000  kroners 
rt3>  750,000). 

If  we  take  the  total  tonnage  of  Norway's  commercial  marine  and  sailing 
vessels,  she  now  ranks  third  among  maritime  nations,  but  only  seventh  as  re- 
gards her  steam  tonnage.  The  Norwegian  aggregate  tonnage  (1,630,004  tons) 
is  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the  world  (calculated  at  26,459,326 
tons)  and  22^  per  cent,  of  the  British  tonnage.  It  is  six  times  larger  than 
that  of  Denmark  and  three  times  larger  than  the  Swedish.  Its  gross  profits 
are  estimated  at  ^24.12  to  ^26.80  per  annum  to  each  ton^  or  about  ^40,000,- 
000  every  year. 

FISHERIES. 

The  whale  fishery  was  in  1889  carried  on,  as  usual,  on  the  coast  of  Fin- 
mark  with  32  vessels,  all  of  which  were  steamers  belonging  to  several  ports 
within  this  district,  and  yielded  496  whales  producing  15,800  barrels  of  oil, 
as  compared  with  696  whales  and  21,800  barrels  in  the  previous  year.  The 
decline  of  last  year  was  probably  attributable  to  the  unfavorable  weather, 
and,  although  the  price  of  whale  oil  has  risen  from  j£i  7  to  ^^20  per  ton,  the 
total  gross  value  of  these  fisheries  did  not  exceed  ^214,000  and  resulted  in 
a  clear  loss  to  many  outfitters.  Some  Norwegian  whalers  went  to  Iceland  and 
caught  many  whales  there. 

The  sealing  fleet  of  1889  numbered  25  steamers  of  6,343  tons,  with  1,178 
men,  carrying  home  71,304  seal-skins,  12,548  barrels  of  oil,  36  polar  bears, 
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96  J  walruses,  24  musk-oxes  (the  latter  killed  in  East  Greenland,  farther  north 
than  any  other  vessel  had  ventured  before),  besides  413  bottle-noses  yielding 
4,070  barrels  of  oil.  This  catch,  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  previous  year, 
was  estimated  at  a  gross  value  of  ^250,000,  yielding,  probably,  a  net  profit  of 
only  15,360  to  the  owners  of  the  vessels. 

The  bottle-nose  fisheries,  carried  on  with  28  vessels,  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  successful  and  resulted  in  1,314  whales.  The  net  profit  was 
valued  at  {40,000. 

The  mackerel  fisheries,  which  are  chiefly  carried  on  within  this  consular 
district,  were  unsatisfactory  in  1889,  ^^^  ^^^  P"cc  was  nearly  double  that 
in  x888,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  caught  and  the  increasing  exportation 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Norwegian  Storthing,  in  addition  to  other  measures  for  promoting 
the  fisheries,  appropriated  200,000  kroners  as  loans  to  fishermen  for  pur- 
chases of  strong  and  modern  fishing-smacks.  At  an  auction  held  in  London 
last  month  14  English  fishing-smacks  were  bought  for  Norwegian  account. 

INDUSTRIES. 

From  fifty  to  sixty  tobacco  manufactories  are  at  present  working.  The 
consumption  of  tobacco,  which  is  o.  7  kilogram  to  each  individual,  is  smaller 
than  in  most  European  countries,  and  has  decreased  much  since  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  when  the  import  duty  on  this  article  was  first  raised. 

The  horseshoe  nail  factories  exported  in  1889  nails  for  {660,000.  The 
other  nail  factories  were  also  busy,  but  realized  a  small  profit  on  account  of 
the  high  prices  of  iron  and  coke. 

Norway  has  forty-six  beer  breweries,  which  were  last  year  profitably  en- 
gaged, exporting  about  12,856  hectoliters  of  ale. 

The  ice  industry  was  very  lively,  the  exportation  amounting  to  290,000 
registered  tons.  The  profit  was  satisfactory  to  the  exporters  and  the  quan- 
tities sold  larger  than  for  many  previous  years. 

The  silver  mines  of  Kongsberg,  belonging  to  the  Government,  produced 
in  1889  5,800  kilograms  of  fine  silver,  which,  owing  to  the  reduced  price  of 
silver,  did  not  cover  the  expenses  of  working.  The  Government,  however, 
has  gradually  put  aside  a  fimd  of  more  than  1,000,000  kroners  resulting  from 
the  profit  of  favorable  years,  and  the  interest  of  this  is  now  used  to  cover  the 
deficit  of  the  mining. 

Norway  is  wealthier  in  nickel  ores  than  any  other  European  country, 
but  only  two  mines  are  now  working,  producing  from  100  to  130  tons  per 
annum.  The  price  of  the  metal,  which  in  1875  was  20  kroners  per  kilo- 
gram, has  now  fallen  to  4  kroners  per  kilogram. 

Notwithstanding  the  depression  in  the  wood-pulp  business,  new  mills  are 
still  building  in  this  country,  and  the  exportation  of  pulp  shows  a  steady  in- 
crease. At  present  the  Norwegian  mills  number  fifty-four,  and  the  production 
will  probably  soon  exceed  the  demand.  The  exportation  of  mechanical 
pulp  rose  in  1889  to  200,000  tons  from  100,000  tons  in  1885,  while  that  of 
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chemical  pulp  was  estimated  at  35,000  tons,  against  24,000  tons  in  1888.  Fhe 
prices  of  the  latter  article,  which  was  produced  at  fifteen  mills,  eleven  of  which 
were  for  sulphit  pulp  and  four  for  sulphate  cellulose,  were  considered  remunera- 
tive, notwithstanding  the  increasing  price  of  the  raw  materials.  The  aggre- 
gate value  of  pulp  exported  in  1889  was  estimated  at  13,210,000.  America  is 
still  a  heavy  importer  of  Norwegian  pulp,  chiefly  shipped  by  the  direct  Tbing- 
valia  line  to  New  York.  The  exportation  of  pulp  from  this  district  to  the 
ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  San  Francisco  amounted,  according  to  the  de- 
clared exports,  in  1889  to  17,872  tons,  most  of  which  was  chemical  pulp, 
against  17,954  tons  in  1888. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Norwegian  railroad  lines,  which  have  a  length  of  1,562  kilometers, 
1,494  kilometers  of  which  are  Government  roads,  did  not  in  1889  receive  any 
further  extension,  but  many  new  lines  are  now  in  contemplation.  The  Eja- 
glish  company  which  some  years  ago  obtained  from  the  Government  a  con- 
cession to  construct  a  line  from  the  sea-coast  on  the  Atlantic  at  Ofoten,  in 
Norrland,  to  the  Swedish  frontier,  thence  to  be  continued  through  the  mining 
and  forest  tracts  of  Swedish  Norrland  to  the  Bothnian  gulf,  has  now  stop- 
ped work  for  want  of  means.  The  revenues  of  the  Norwegian  railroads 
showed  in  1889  an  increase  of  11  per  cent,  over  that  of  1888  and  20  per 
cent,  over  that  of  1887,  a  progress  chiefly  due  to  the  increasing  development 
of  several  industries  in  the  country  districts.  The  passenger  traffic,  too, 
shows  a  considerable  increase.  The  first  line  built  in  this  country,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  connecting  this  city  with  the  lake  of  Mjosen,  is  still  partly 
owned  by  British  capitalists,  and  paid  last  year  a  dividend  of  7j^  per  cent. 
to  the  preference  share-holders  and  6^  per  cent,  to  the  ordinary  share-holders. 

FINANCES. 

The  national  debt  of  Norway  consists  of  the  following:  A  4  per  cent 
loan  of  1880,  19,850,000  kroners;  a  3^  percent,  loan  of  i886,  30,826,666 
kroners;  a  3  per  cent,  loan  of  1888,  64,434,624  kroners;  rest  of  unredeem- 
able bonds  bearing  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  interest,  245,472  kroners;  total, 
"5>357>45S  kroners  ($30,806,000). 

The  annual  outlays  for  interest  and  partial  payments  of  the  public  debt 
amount  now  to  $1,158,000.  In  order  to  relieve  the  treasury  of  this  burden, 
the  Storthing  now  contemplates  the  conversion  of  the  3^  per  cent,  loan  of 
1880  to  a  new  loan  bearing  3  percent,  interest,  by  which  a  saving  of  about 
100,000  kroners  would  be  effected.  As  the  Norwegian  credit  is  excellent  in 
the  foreign  money  markets  and  the  former  loans  were  contracted  only  for 
railroad  building  or  for  the  conversion  of  other  loans,  the  Government  will 
doubtless  obtain  the  most  favorable  conditions.  The  first  loan  which  Nor- 
way made  since  she  regained  her  national  independence  in  1814  was  con- 
tracted in  1820,  amounting  to  nearly  1 1,000,000  at  an  emission  rate  of  6iji 
per  cent,  of  the  nominal  sum.  The  effective  interest  of  the  loan  of  187S 
was  5.01  per  cent;  of  1880,  4.27  percent.;  of  1886,  3.71  per  cent.;  of 
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1888,  3.50  per  cent     Bonds  of  the  latter  loan  (3  per  cent.)  were  lately 
quoted  in  Paris  at  91  per  cent,  and  those  of  the  ^}4  per  cent,  loan  at  par. 

EMIGRATION. 

The  emigration  over  the  port  of  Christiania  in  1889  was  reported  as 
follows : 


Description. 

Male. 

Female. 

Adults 

3»79o 
659 

a,9M 

Chndren -     

Total. 

4,449 

^^PwX 

Of  these  7,985  went  to  the  United  States,  11  to  South  America,  13 
to  Australia,  and  i  to  Asia.  Eight  hundred  and  fifteen  emigrants  belonged  to 
this  city  and  4,807  to  other  places  in  this  country,  while  1,663  came  from 
Sweden  and  711  were  Scandinavian- Americans  who  had  been  visiting  their 
native  land.  The  emigrants  were  reported  carrying  with  them  52,600  kro- 
ners  in  money;  4,148  had  their  passage  prepaid  in  America,  and  their  ag- 
gregate passage  money  amounted  to  635,847  kroners. 

TOURISTS. 

The  number  of  tourists  visiting  Norway  in  the  summer  of  1889  was  esti- 
mated at  about  twenty  thousand,  most  of  whom  were  Englishmen,  with  a 
fair  sprinkling,  however,  of  Germans  and  Americans.  A  German  line  of 
steam-ships,  leaving  from  Hamburg,  will  next  summer  compete  with  Nor- 
wegian and  British  steamers  in  forwarding  travelers  to  the  North  Cape. 

GERHARD  GADE, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Christiania^  Norway ^  iSgo*, 


HOUSE   INDUSTRY   IN   GERMANY.* 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  SMITH,  OF  MAYENCE, 
WHAT   IS  HOUSE  INDUSTRY? 

One  of  the  marked  features  of  industrial  life  in  Germany  is  the  making 
of  articles  in  what  is  known  as  house  industry,  in  which  species  of  work 
many  thousands  of  people — men,  women,  and  children — are  engaged.  This 
house  industry,  as  understood  by  me,  is  the  making  of  different  articles  at 
home,  frequently  in  out-of-the-way  places  and  villages,  oftentimes  in  mount- 
ainous regions,  where  the  people  are  poor  and  get  a  precarious  livelihood  from 
the  soil.     The  work  is  generally  done  by  hand ;  but  the  use  of  simple  ma- 

*  Based  on  a  publication  of  the  German  Society  for  Social  Politics. 
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chinery  does  not  take  it  out  of  the  category  of  house  industry,  so  long  as  it 
does  not  assume  the  form  of  regular  factory  work.  The  work  may  be  done 
alone  or  with  the  aid  of  one's  family,  and  even  hired  labor  may  be  used, 
provided  the  employer  works  in  the  double  capacity  of  worker  for  another 
and  an  employer  of  workmen. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  house  industry  are  (i)  that  it  should  be  car- 
ried on  at  one's  home,  and  (2)  that  the  things  made  should  be  for  an  inter- 
mediary, or  middle-man.  So  soon  as  the  consumer  is  directly  worked  for,  the 
character  of  house  industry  is  lost.  In  house  industry  a  trader  or  manufact- 
^^^nust  therefore  be  worked  for,  or  a  distant  market  sought  out  by  the 
^Wer,  to  which  he  may  travel  himself;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  work  is  done  for  a 
middle-man.  This  definition  I  have  constructed  from  a  number  of  German 
definitions  on  the  subject,  but  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  not  yet  fixed  with 
strict  exactness. 

The  workers  in  house  industry  provide  their  own  raw  materials,  or  these 
materials  are  furnished  by  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  for  whom  the 
work  is  performed ;  both  are  customary.  The  articles  or  merchandise  made 
may  be  executed  on  orders  or  made  up  with  a  view  to  the  sale  of  them  to 
the  first  dealer  who  comes  along.  Sometimes  the  makers  o£  them  make  ex- 
cursions to  distant  parts  to  dispose  of  them.  This  was  the  old  practice,  now 
not  much  in  vogue,  I  believe. 

The  first  and  only  official  enumeration  of  all  the  people  engaged  in  house 
industry  in  Germany  was  made  in  1882,  when  it  appeared  that  there  were 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  so  employed.  But  it  is  possible  that 
many  a  manual  workman  doing  work  on  order  erroneously  reported  himself 
as  engaged  in  house  industry,  and  thus  became  improperly  reckoned  among 
the  workers  in  this  species  of  labor;  but  it  is  thought  that  the  result  of  the 
census  was  not  materially  affected  thereby,  though  the  Government  statistics 
are  alleged  by  some  to  be  incomplete  on  this  account.  The  meaning  of  the 
term  house  industry,  as  said  above,  is  not  yet  fixed  with  strict  exactness;  but 
the  Government,  in.  taking  its  statistics,  narrowed  the  term  down  to  mean 
persons  working  at  home,  in  a  small  way,  on  account  for  some  merchant  or 
manufacturer.  .The  Government  statistics,  therefore,  if  they  do  err,  err,  it 
is  said,  in  putting  the  number  of  workers  in  house  industry  at  too  small  a 
figure  rather  than  in  exaggerating  their  number,  for  the  rule  followed  by  the 
census  takers  in  making  the  enumeration  of  the  number  of  people  at  work  in 
house  industry  was  to  ask  each  person  whether  he  worked  in  his  own  house 
for  an  outside  business  and  ask  each  employer  how  many  persons  were  em- 
ployed by  him  in  house  industry,  and  to  class  all  working  at  home  for  an 
outside  business  as  at  work  in  house  industry.  Small  workshops  working  up 
their  own  materials  for  sale  to  an  outside  business  were  excluded  from  the 
enumeration  as  not  coming  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  house  industry 
as  fixed  by  the  Government 
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DISTRIBUTION   OF   HOUSE   INDUSTRY.  , 

The  house  industry  in  Germany  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  that  part  of  the 
Empire  which  extends  from  the  basin  of  the  Glatzer  Mountains  along  the  Bo- 
hemian frontier  to  the  Fichtel-Gebirge  and  thence  northwards  to  the  Eichs- 
feld,  taking  in  Liegnitz,  Breslau,  Bautzen,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Zwickau,  Upper 
Franconia,  and  the  Thuringian  states,  as  well  as  the  Prussian  district  of  Er- 
furt. In  addition,  a  few  large  house  industrial  districts  are  met  with  on  the 
western  frontier  of  the  Empire,  such  as  those  of  Diisseldorf,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Lower  Alsace,  and  Lorraine,  as  well  as  in  the  Black  Forest.  In  the  cities  of 
Berlin*  and  Bremen  a  great  deal  of  house  industry  is  also  carried  on.  These 
sections  of  country  are  all  thickly  populated  and  show  a  great  subdivision  of 
farm  land.  In  the  districts  of  Bautzen,  Liegnitz,  and  Breslau  it  is  mostly 
the  making  of  linen  and  cotton  goods  that  occupies  the  people;  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Zwickau  and  Leipsic  and  in  the  two  Reusses  and  in  Saxe-Weimar  it 
is  the  making  of  hosiery  and  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods;  in  the  district  of 
Erfurt  and  in  Schaumburg-Lippe  it  is  the  linen  industry  that  mostly  prevails; 
in  a  part  of  Thuringia  it  is  the  making  of  toys.  The  house  industry  on  the 
lower  Rhine,  as  at  Dusseldorf  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  making  of  silk  goods  and  small  iron  ware,  such  as  tools,  scythes,  and 
cutlery.  In  Lorraine  and  Lower  Alsace  the  people  are  mostly  engaged  upon 
wicker-work,  crocheting,  and  embroidering;  to  some  extent,  also,  in  weav- 
ing cotton  cloth.  In  the  Black  Forest  it  is  especially  shoe  making  that  is 
met  with,  in  Berlin  the  making  of  wearing  apparel,  and  in  Bremen  the  mak- 
ing of  cigars. 

In  all  Germany  there  are  said  to  be.  10. 5  persons  engaged  in  house  in- 
dustry to  every  1,000  inabitants.  The  Kingdom  of  Saxony  is  where  they  are 
mostly  met  with.  The  rate  per  1,000  inhabitants,  where  house  industry  is 
carried  on,  of  workers  in  house  industry  is  as  follows,  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  Empire,  namely : 


Parts  of  Empire. 

Rale  per 

Z.OOOUl- 

habitants. 

Parts  of  Empire. 

Rate  per 
z,oooin- 
habitanu. 

Zwickau « 

80.x 
72.5 
45. » 
3t.6 
29.6 
22.9 

29.8 
19.3 

18.9 

18. 1 

174 

Saxe- Weimar.. 

«7  4 
17.2 

17 

M-3 
>3.7 
13.6 
12.5 

Bautzen 

Liiegnitz........ , , , 

Diisseldorf 

Schwarzburg-Sondershaosen 

Reuss  (elder  line)....., 

Berlin 

Aix-la-Chapelle „ 

liOrraine , 

Upper  Franconla 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 

Erfurt 

Black  Forest 

Breslau  « 

Lower  Alsace ,. 

SaxC'Meininsren 

Schaumburg-Lippe 

12.4 

Reuss  (younger  line).. 

Dresden 

10.8 

Leipsic. 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt.. 

Bremen 

10.6 

*  A  report  on  the  house  industry  of  Berlin  was  published  in  No.  zi8. 
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In  the  different  provinces  and  states  of  the  Empire  the  number  of  workers 
in  house  industry  to  every  i,ooo  factory  workmen  and  artisans,  that  is,  bands 
employed  in  closed  establishments  and  workshops,  was  as  follows : 


Where  employed. 


Province  of— 

East  Prussia 

West  Prussia 

Brandenburg,  with  Berlin 

Pomerania 

Posen  

Silesia 

Saxony 

Hanover 

Westphalia 

Hesse-Nassau 

Rhineland 

Kingdom  of  Prussia 

District  of— 

Upper  Bavaria 

Lower  Bavaria 

The  Palatinate 

The  Upper  Palatinate 

Upper  Franconia 

Middle  Franconia 

Lower  Franconia 

Suabia 

Kingdom  of  Bavaria 

District  of— 

Dresden , 

Leipsic , 

Zwickau 

Bautzen.. 

Kingdom  of— 

Saxony... „ 

Wflrtcmburg 


Rate  per 

x,ooo 
workmen. 


Sx.s 
38.3 
65.9 

39-5 
43-4 
90.6 
45.8 
x6.8 
28.7 
«3-5 
104.5 

63.3 

91. 1 

8.3 
42.7 

8.3 

206.9 

31.1 

4.  J 
22.4 
42.4 

80.6 
123.9 

393-9 
45a.  7 

263.8 
70.7 


Where  employed. 


Grand  duchy  of— 

Baden.„ 

Hesse 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

Saxe- Weimar 

Meckienburg-Stielitz 

Oldenburg... « 

Duchy  of— 

Brunswick... 

Saxe-Meiningen 

Saxe-Altenburg. 

Saxe-Cobuig-Goiha 

Anhalt 

Principality  of— 

Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen ... 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 

Waldeck 

Reuss  (elder  line) 

Reuss  (younger  line).. 

Schaumburg-Iippc.^ 

Lippe 

City  of— 

Liibcck 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Alsace.. 

Lorraine.. 

Average  for  whole  Empire 


Rate  per 
workmen 


a8.9 

SX.2 
15-6 

«39-7 

41.9 

52.5 

xa.3 
K».3 
632 

96 

>5S.4 
13S-5 
47-3 
T47  I 
98.6 
75.8 
6a.  7 

20.3 
66.2 
34.6 
x6.i 
X42.1 


82.9 


In  places  of  100,000  inhabitants  the  average  was  78.3  per  1,000;  in 
places  of  20,000  to  100,000  inhabitants,  59.6;  in  places. of  5,000  to  20,000 
inhabitants,  80.3 ;  in  places  of  2,000  to  5,000  inhabitants,  102.  i ;  in  places 
with  less  than  2,000  inhabitants  it  was  86.9. 

The  cities  with  over  100,000  inhabitants  show  a  greater  proportion  of 
persons  engaged  in  house  industry  than  does  the  Empire  at  large.  In  them 
the  rate  is  17.6  persons  engaged  in  house  industry  in  every  1,000  inhabitants, 
while  in  the  Empire  at  large  there  are  only  10.5  in  every  1,000.  The  cities 
in  which  this  sort  of  work  is  principally  carried  on  are  Berlin,  Breslau,  Dres- 
den, Leipsic,  Cologne,  Stuttgart,  Bremen,  and  Dantzic. 

There  are  thirty  branches  of  industry,  in  each  of  which  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  all  the  workers  in  it  are  engaged  in  house  industry. 
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Tabu  showittg  proportion  of  houst  workers  to  whole  number  of  workers. 


Branch  of  industry. 


Number 
of  work- 
ers in  the 
industry. 


Number 
working 
at  home. 


Percent- 
age of  the 
nouse 

workers 

to  entire 
number  of 

workers. 


Silk  veavfaig,  induding  velvet  making.. 

Crochetii^  and  embroidering ., „ 

Finishing  off  of  hosiery  and  Icnit  goods. 

Making  hosiery....^ *^ » 

Silk  and  silk  shoddy  spinning » 

Laoe  making.. ^ » , 

Washing,  bleaching,  etc.,  of  lace  and  white  linen  embroidery.. 

Cotton  weaving. „ 

Makiiq^  stispenders,  cravats,  and  gloves » 

Linen  weaving ^ 

Redbgsilk. 

Making  lace  and  white  b'nen  embroidery.. 

Cork  catting 

Weaving  mixed  and  other  goods. 

Spinning,  where  kind  of  stuff  b  not  named 

Making  carton  pi^reand  papier-mach^ 

Weaving  and  plaiting  wood,  straw,  bast,  and  rushes , 

Drawing  gold  and  silver  wire  and  making  conic  goods 

Corset  making .« 

Weaving,  where  Idndof  stuff  is  not  named , 

Wool  weaving... •....«....m.. 

Maldng  tools,  scythes,  cutlery,  and  iron  ware 

Glass  blowing  befote  a  lamp 

Sewhig....^^ « « „ 

f^di^  and  weaving  of  rubber  and  hair 

Maldng  "ready-made"  clothing  and  linen , 

Making  musical  instruments,  exclusive  of  pianos 

Gmi  making 

TaQoring. « 

Hackling  and  spinning  flax  and  hemp » » 


76,364 
10,337 

7,936 
73»8a9 

9,408 

31,004 

781 

«a5,59« 
33,196 
103,808 

'*074 
35,639 

2,559 

73,750 

630 

5,394 
18,650 

3,603 

5,914 

3,336 
108,007 
55,889 

3,078 
368,337 

3,793 
37,6«4 
11,165 

5,973 
317,896 
35,095 


53,135 
6,434 
4,69s 

40,100 
4,733 

14,638 

347 
53,163 
9,056 
40,935 

433 

8,744 

800 

33,051 

177 

1,508 

4,976 

938 

X.444 

^3 

33,603 

11,719 

405 

49,838 

452 

6,03s 

«,735 

749 

39,3*5 

2,749 


69.7 
62.3 
59-3 
54^3 
50.3 
47.2 
44-4 
41.5 
40.8 
39-4 
39-3 
34- a 
31-3 
89.9 
38.1 

88 

36.7 

36 

24.4 

33.1 

^1.9 

ax 

19.5 
18.6 

16.  3 
16 

15-5 
12.5 

X3.4 
IX 


While  in  no  one  of  the  remaining  branches  of  industry  10  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  of  people  employed  work  in  house  industry,  several  have 
quite  a  number  of  workers  in  house  industry,  as  shoe  making,  for  instance, 
which  has  18,453  People  at  work  in  house  industry;  tobacco  working,  8,313 ; 
cotton  spinning,  4,937 ;  cabinet  making  and  making  of  parquet  flooring,  3,995 ; 
and  wood  turning  and  carving,  3,148;  and,  had  the  statistics  of  the  Empire 
been  further  specialized,  they  would  show  several  branches  of  work  to  be  al- 
most entirely,  or  largely,  of  a  house  industrial  character,  such  as  agate  cut- 
ting, toy  making,  porcelain  painting,  etc. 

The  figures  given  shcJw  the  largest  number  of  persons  employed  in  house 
industry  to  be  in  the  following  branches  of  industry:  (i)  Silk  and  velvet 
weaving,  (2)  cotton  spinning,  (3)  sewing,  (4)  linen  weaving,  (5)  hosiery 
making,  (6)  making  of  wearing  apparel,  (7)  wool  weaving,  (8)  weaving  of 
mixed  goods — each  qf  which  has  more  than  20,000  workers. 

Factors  which  largely  influence  house  work  are,  (i)  whether  women  can  be 
employed  on  it;  (2)  whether  few  and  inexpensive  tools  and  machines  can 
be  used,  such  as  sewing  and  embroidery  machines,  etc.,  and  small  motors; 
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(3)  artistic  taste  or  especial  aptitude  for  the  work,  as  in  the  making  of  musical 
instruments  and  certain  kinds  of  woven  goods;  and  (4)  ease  with  which 
the  finished  products  can  be  transported  from  the  workers  into  the  hands 
of  the  employers,  and  from  them  into  the  hands  of  the  consumers. 

A  large  number  of  women  are  employed  in  house  industry.  In  every  100 
persons  engaged  in  house  industry  43.9  are  females,  while  of  every  100  per- 
sons engaged  in  all  industry  but  20  are  females.  In  house  industrial  work 
requiring  strength  90  per  cent,  of  the  workers  are  men,  while  in  the  lighter 
employments  90  per  cent,  of  the  workers  are  females. 

In  general  industry  59  per  cent,  of  the  workers  are  unmarried,  38.6  per 
cent,  married,  and  2.4  per  cent,  those  who  have  lost  their  married  partners; 
while  in  house  industry  40  per  cent,  of  the  workers  are  unmarried,  47  per 
cent,  married,  and  13  per  cent,  those  who  have  lost  their  married  partners. 

The  relative  ages  of  the  workers  in  house  industry  compared  to  the  work- 
ers id  general  industry  are  as  follows,  on  the  average,  in  every  1,000  workers: 


Age. 


House  in- 
dustry. 

General 
industry. 

13. 1 

33.8 

]o6 

aSo^3 

456.8 

515-4 

3"- 5 

X71.6 

III. 6 

99.9 

Under  15  years  of  age.. 
From  15  to  20  years..... 

From  20  to  40  years 

From  40  to  60  years.M.. 
60  years  and  upwards.., 


Percentage  of  house  workers  in  every  1,000  workers,  according  to  age. 


Branch  of  industry. 


Under  15 
years. 


15  to  ao 
years. 


so  to  40 
years. 


40  to  60 
years. 


60  years 
and  okkr. 


Making  porcelain  goods »... 

Making  lacks,  nails,  etc.. 

Making  scythes,  cutlery,  etc 

Making  musical  instruments 

Spinning,  hackling,  etc~ 

Weaving,  including  ribbon  weaving 

Rubber  and  hair  plaiting  and  weaving 

Knitting  and  doing  common  weaving , 

Crocheting,  embroidering,  and  lace  making 

Bleaching,  dyeing,  etc... 

Making  passementerie „ 

Making  common  smooth  wooden  ware 

Making  furniture  and  parquet  flooring , 

Making  baskets... 

Weaving  and  plaiting  in  wood,  straw,  bast, and  rushes. 

In  turnery,  also  at  cork  cutting 

Working  in  tobacco 

Sewing , 

Tailoring 

Making  ready-made  clothing 

Making  millinery.... 

Making  hats  and  caps.„ , 

Making  suspenders,  etc , 

Making  shoes 

Laundry ing 


IX. 5 


0.5 
33.4 
so.  2 

5-6 
16.8 
11.9 
41.4 
64.8 

73.x 
15.8 


xa.x 
43. 5 

6.3 

3 

4.5 

a 
24.9 

X2.4 

6.8 

25.4 
1.2 

1-3 


77.7 
102.8 

44.  S 

170. 8 
78.5 
55.2 

154.3 
79.  a 

202.6 

233.2 

962.4 

78.6 

16.4 

142.8 

217.  1 

46.5 

28.2 

160 

98.6 
X92.8 
X80.9 
80.3 
24x3 

71.  X 

65.6 


517.3 
520.9 
526.6 
480.x 
243.6 
396.5 

396 

37».5 

390.8 

421.9 

41X.X 

426.9 

558.8 

49X.6 

486.6 

5'5-4 

622 

541.8 

6x9 

529 

616 

516.4 

559- « 
671. 1 
460.x 


301.4 

309.4 

361.  a 

272.  z 

338.3 

395-6 

319.  X 

370.8 

234 

2x2.9 

195- 5 
357-2 
33«.7 
278.  z 
X92.3 
349-5 
318.8 
228.4 
243.x 
20S.8 
160.9 
3»9X 
U7  9 

2X2.9 
376.9 


92.x 
66.9 
67.. 

53-6 
3*9^4 
X47  I 

X20.S 

X66.3 
X31.2 
67.* 

57-9 

X2I.4 

93- » 
75-4 
60.5 
82.3 
98 

65.3 
37-3 
44-5 
•9-8 
77-4 
26.3 
44  4 
96.1 
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Percentage  of  home  workers  in  et/ery  1^000  workers ^  aceordifig  to  age  and  sex. 


Branch  of  industry. 


Males. 


Under  15 
years. 


15  to  ao 

years. 


60  years 
and  older. 


Females. 


Under  15 
years. 


z5  to  20 
years. 


60  years 
and  older. 


Making  porcelain  goods........^ 

Ma^'^"g  tacksy  nails,  etc.. •« ■ 

Making  scythes,  cutlery,  etc„ 

Making  musical  instnunents ». »., 

Spinning,  hackling,  etc ^ 

Wearing,  including  ribbon  weaving , 

Rubber  and  hair  plaiting  and  weaving...... 

Knitting  and  doing  common  weaving.^ 

Crocheting,  embn>idering,and  lace  making. 

Blea^king,  dyeing,  etc 

Making  passementerie ^ 

ilaking  common  smooth  wooden  ware 

Making  furniture  and  parquet  flooring , 

Making  baskets.. „ , 

Weavingandplaitingin  wood,  straw, bast, 

and  rushes....^ «^ 

In  turnery,  also  at  cork  cutting „., 

Working  in  tobacco „ ^..., 

Sewing _ „ „. 

Tailoring...»»..» .m....^., 

Making  ready-made  dothing 

Making  mOlinery  » « , 

Making  hats  and  caps „ , 

Mailing  suspenders,  etc.- , 

Making  shoes , 

Laundrying ^.. , 


a.  6 


0.6 
17.3 
46.1 

3-3 
51.5 

5.3 
63.1 
87.3 

58.7 
xa.5 


9<5.3 
3.8 


46.3 
joa.9 
38.8 
123.1 
83.5 
37. 5 
5X.5 
36.3 
X13.6 

93-3 

95.4 

64.7 

16 

zo 

309.3 
40.7 
ai.3 


"3-7 
66.  a 

65.9 
56.8 

443 
145.9 
133.6 
X56.  z 
86 

103-4 
138.3 
129.4 
93-3 
81.8 

51.8 
77.5 

36.6 


35 


51- 7 
16.4 
14.3 


37.6 

40 

63.3 

77.1 

24.1 


0.3 

31-3 

12.6 


14.1 
134.8 
38 
25.8 
51.8 
6x.8 


54.5 

2X.3 

7« 

75.6 
69.6 
43-4 
33X.8 


33.3 

36.9 
35.3 

5.4 
4.5 
3.8 

«S.5 

X2.3 

X5.5 

38.3 

14.6 

1.4 


160.8 

a 
190.8 
392- 7 

77.7 
120.9 
204 
180.7 

20.9 
242.4 
308.1 
1x3.2 

28.6 
384 

205.8 
92.4 
44.8 

x6o 

z8o 

3oa.7 

185.9 
X50.S 
262.7 
199.6 
66.3 


35 
9 
98.3 
38.7 
3o».4 
X51.1 
X19.4 
191.3 
134.3 
64.8 
35.9 

lOX.  X 

8.6 
54.4 

60.3 
130.4 
31.5 
65. 3 

31.6 

47.9 
■9.3 
79.6 
ax.  4 
56.4 
95.5 


Percentage  0/ workers  in  general  industry  in  every  1,000  workers ,  according  to  age. 


Branch  of  industry. 


Under  IS 
years. 


15  to  ao 
years. 


30  to  40 
years. 


40  to  60 
years. 


60  years 
and  older. 


Making  porcelain  goods 

Making  tacks,  nails,etc ^ 

Making  scythes,  cutlery, etc 

Making  musical  instruments „ 

Spinning,  hackling,  etc 

Weaving,  including  ribbon  weaving 

Rubber  and  hair  plaiting  and  weaving...- 

Knitting  and  doing  common  weaving 

Crocheting,  embroidering,  and  lace  making- 

Bleaching,  dyeing,  etc  - 

Making  passementerie „ 

Making  common  smooth  wooden  ware 

Making  furniture  and  parquet  flooring 

Making  baskets— 

Weaving  and  plaiting  in  wood, straw,  bast, and  rushes- 

In  turnery,  also  at  cork  cutting- 

Working  in  t<^>acco— 

Sewing .^ ^ 

Tailoring.- 

Making  ready-made  clothing 

Maldng  millinery 

Making  hats  and  caps 

Making  suspenders,  etc 

Making  shoes- 

Laiindrying.-......«»«....*«M 


S3. 5 
37.6 
48.9 
54.8 
66.3 
40.8 
x8.a 
75.8 

109-7 
27.8 

47-9 
36.5 
35-9 
60.x 
35.3 
58.7 
40.6 

91.7 
55.8 
35.4 
56.3 
35.8 
48.6 
53.6 
33.1 


386.3 

349 

301 

373.2 

314.7 

a73-5 

300.3 
4X0.7 
358.6 
325.7 
319.1 

375.  Z 

388.7 
372.6 
372.6 

3aa.5 
238.2 
490.2 

436.9 
356.8 

453.1 
283.9 
333-3 
476.8 

332.3 


461.8 
489.4 
483.6 

494-  5 
428.9 
486.3 

489 

408 

430.9 

492.9 

475.2 

508.1 

557- a 

473 

500.6 

510.9 

557.3 

348.9 

432. 5 

539.5 

443.4 

543.6 

499.4 

423.  X 

473.4 


X74.1 
194.  X 
142-7 
153-8 
158.3 
165.5 
254.9 
85.7 
90.x 

209. 5 
135.9 
147 
100.7 

72.6 
'55-5 

92.4 
146.8 

54  7 
62.8 
61.  a 
41.6 
lao.  x 
107.1 
39-5 
318.7 


24.4 

39.9 

23.8 

23.7 

31.9 

34 

37-7 

19.8 

10.6 

44.1 
31.9 

33-3 

17-5 

31.7 

36 

15. 5 

17.1 

14.5 

12 

7.1 
5.6 
17.6 
11.6 
9 
635 
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Percentage  of  workers  in  general  industry  in  every  i^ooo  workers,  aecording  to  age  and  sex. 


Bnmch  of  industry. 


Making  porcelain  goods » 

Bifaking  tacks,  nails, etc... 

Making  scythes,  cutlery,etc.. 

Making  musical  instnunents.. 

Spiiming.  hackling,  etc 

Weaving,  including  ribbon  weaving 

Rubber  and  hair  platting  and  weaving 

Knitting  and  doing  common  weaving.. 

Crocheting,  embroidering,  and  lace  making. 

Bleaching,  dyeing,  etc 

Making  passementerie 

Making  common  smooth  wooden  ware„... 

Making  furniture  and  parquet  flooring 

Making  baskets. 

Weaving  and  plaiting  in  wood,  straw,  bast, 

and  rushes 

In  turnery,  also  at  coxk  cutting 

Working  in  tobacco 

Sewing 

Tailoring. „ 

Making  ready-made  clothing 

Making  millinery 

Making  hats  and  caps. 

Making  suspenders,  etc 

Making  shoes 

Laundrying 


Males. 


Under  15 
years. 


49-7 
34.8 
48.2 
53.8 
68.5 
38.7 
16.  a 

77 

106.5 
90.9 
41.8 
31. 6 
35.8 
58.5 

33.4 
57-* 
38.6 


54.6 
33.6 
75.7 
34.8 
47-9 

5a.  S 

29.  X 


15  to  ao 
years. 


245.3 

231.9 

297.8 

263 

242.5 

231.3 

150.1 

366.2 

908.  a 

163.1 

237.8 

261.9 

390 

376.8 

326 
3'3 
X94.5 


418.9 

876.6 

301.4 

253. 7 

245.3 

478 

189 


60  years 
and  older. 


38.  a 

30.6 

24 

24.8 

44.8 

44-3 

36.5 

X9-5 

ia.8 

54.9 
28.5 
35.3 
17.4 
90. 8 

40.4 
43.6 
17.8 


»3.a 
«3.4 

17.7 
18.9 

13.8 

8.9 
53-5 


Females. 


Underxs 
years. 


66.5 
7-4 
7» 
70. 6 

64.4 
43.8 
21.6 
73-7 

113.1 
46 

56.8 
71.8 

SO.  I 
70 

34.  t 
74.x 
43 
91.7 

6«.5 

35-7 

55.3 

39 

49.4 

56.7 

21.4 


15  CD  ao 
yean. 


427. 5 

477.2 

395.6 

436.8 

368 

333.8 

289.8 

485.x 

456.5 

383.6 

438.4 

370.9 

276.9 

345 

313 

144- X 

391.7 

490.1 

518. 5 

37X 

460.7 

388.  s 

432 

433.9 

224.9 


60  yean 
and  older. 


11.5 
19.2 

18.  S 

5-e 

23.7 
19. 1 
40 

•0.4 
.5.6 

13.1 
19.4 

33-7 
«7.5 

39.2 
«3-7 
x6.* 
M-5 
6.  J 
5.9 
4.9 
X3.a 
10.4 
"•I 
64.1 


NoTB. — By  "general"  is  meant  aH  industrial  work— factory  and  house. 
CHILD   LABOR. 

There  thus  appears  to  be  a  relatively  less  number  of  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  employed  in  house  industry  than  in  general  industry.  In  house 
industry,  among  a  total  of  339,644  workers,  only  4,449  ^^  ^^^  *^^^  fifteen 
years  old,  that  is,  1.3  per  cent.,  while  of  4,096,243  persons  in  general  in- 
dustry 138,396  are  less  than  fifteen  years  old,  or  3.4  per  cent.  It  is  thought 
that  in  the  enumeration  of  children  employed  in  house  industry  parents 
have,  to  some  extent,  purposely  failed  mentioning  the  employment  of  theii 
children,  because  a  good  deal  of  complaint  is  made  by  writers  on  house  in- 
dustry of  the  excessive  employment  of  children  in  it,  as  they  are  put  at  sonn 
kinds  of  work  of  this  species  when  only  three  or  five  years  of  age;  and  when, 
later  on,  they  have  to  go  to  school,  the  parents  make  them  work  before  and 
after  school  hours.  One  writer  on  the  silk  and  velvet  industry  of  the  Rhine 
says  that  children  are  quite  generally  used  for  winding  the  spools.  Children 
firom  five  years  old,  he  says,  sit  in  the  most  cramped  and  uncomfortable  po- 
sitions, with  their  legs  drawn  together  and  their  backs  humped  up,  in  over- 
crowded rooms  at  the  bobbin  wheels,  to  the  neglect  of  the  schools;  or,  if 
they  by  law  have  to  attend  school,  they  are  put  to  work  by  their  parents  at 
6  or  half-past  6  in  the  morning  and  made  to  work  until  school  time,  and 
on  returning  firom  school  made  to  work  again  until  8  o'clock  at  night 
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Another  writer,  commenting  on  the  toy  making  in  Thuringia,  says  that  chil- 
dren are  set  to  work  at  it  the  moment  they  arrive  from  school,  and  kept  busy 
painting  wooden  figures  and  on  some  kind  of  light  work  until  far  into  the 
night.  In  the  villages  of  the  Taunus  Mountains  children,  it  is  said,  when 
only  three  years  of  age  are  put  to  inserting  rubber  bands  into  nets  and  gloves, 
and  made  to  work  for  two  or  three  hours  at  it  a  day.  Any  one  passing 
through  one  of  these  villages  on  a  summer  day  after  school  hours  will  see 
the  young  children  everywhere  sitting  before  their  house  doors  or  under  the 
trees  or  at  the  sides  of  the  fences  working  away  for  dear  life  at  this  occu- 
pation. The  factory  inspectors  of  the  Empire,  in  their  annual  reports,  have 
also  seen  cause  to  complain  of  the  immoderate  and  improper  employment  of 
children  in  house  industry. 

In  house  industry  old  men  are  engaged  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the 
factories,  for,  whilQ  in  general  industry  but  29.9  persons  out  of  every  1,000 
workers  are  sixty  years  old  and  upwards,  in  house  industry  there  are  11 1.6 
in  every  1,000.  This  is  because  many  a  man  who  is  unable  to  answer  the 
requirements  of  regular  factory  labor,  on  account  of  age  or  disability,  is 
able  to  work  somewhat  at  home. 

HOURS   OF  LABOR. 

The  hours  of  labor  in  house  industry  are,  in  many  instances,  excessively 
long.  The  Thuringian  wood  carvers  sit  at  their  work  all  day  and  late  into 
the  night ;  the  slate-makers  work  eighteen  hours  a  day.  The  basket-makers 
ill  Upper  Franconia  and  Coburg  rise  in  summer  at  half-past  4  and  in  winter 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  gray,  and  work  in  the  height  of  summer  until  half- past 
S  at  night  and  in  winter  by  lamp-light  until  late  at  night.  Workers  in  meer- 
schaum at  Ruhla  work  generally  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  a  day  in  summer, 
usually  from  4  in  the  morning  until  8  at  night,  and  in  the  winter  from  5  in 
the  morning  to  6  at  night.  The  makers  of  musical  instruments  at  Markneu- 
kirchen  and  Klingenthal  work  twelve  hours  a  day,  exclusive  of  the  pauses 
for  rest  and  meals.  The  makers  of  harmonicas  in  Upper  and  Lower  Sach- 
^nberg  and  other  villages  of  the  Klingenthal  district  are  at  their  work  by  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  seldom  quit  it  before  8  at  night;  an  hour  at 
midday — often  only  half  an  hour — is  the  only  pause  they  make,  and  their 
breakfast  and  suppers  are  eaten  while  at  work.  The  hand-weavers  of  Saxony 
who  work  at  home  labor  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hours  a  day,  while  weavers 
in  the  factories  work  only  eleven  to  twelve  hours  a  day,  with  a  pause  of  one 
hour  at  noon  and  one  of  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon,  respectively.  The  nail-makers  in  the  Taunus  Mountains  work 
over  twelve  hours  a  day  at  severe  labor.  In  making  net-work  the  women 
sit  at  their  work  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  at  least  10  at  night, 
with  a  short  respite  at  noon  only,  when  they  take  their  scanty  dinner. 

WAGES. 

The  wages  paid  in  house  industry  are  very  paltry,  and  allow  the  recipients 
only  a  miserable  existence.     In  the  Crefeld  district  the  average  wages  per 
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loom  in  1872  amounted  10^126.37;  in  1877,  toonly|io8.  In  1867  a  weaver 
of  velvet  of  one  color  earned,  on  an  average,  ^2.38  a  week;  in  1872,  I2.85 
a  week ;  and  in  1877,  only  |2. 14.  In  the  Gladbach  district  the  weekly  wages 
on  December  i,  1875,  ^"^  April  i,  1878,  of  a  successful  velvet  weaver 
amounted  to  only  I3.80  and  I2.14,  respectively;  of  a  skillful  silk  weaver,  to 
^3.57  and  ^2.14,  respectively;  of  less  skillful  workmen,  to  ^2.85  and  I1.42, 
and  $2,61  and  ^1.42,  respectively.  A  sword-maker  earned  at  Solingen  in 
1877,  weekly,  ^3.10;  a  polisher,  ;?3.33;  but  each  had,  on  an  average,  three 
months  of  unemployed  time  in  the  year.  At  Remscheid  wages  were  much 
higher. 

In  the  Thuringian  house  industry,  the  earnings  of  the  toy-makers  in  the 
Sonneberg  district  average  weekly  as  follows :  Of  an  embosser,  aided  by 
wife  and  children,  to  I2.85  or  ;J3.57  ;  of  a  turner,  to  $1,66  and  $2.14;  of  a 
female  worker  on  doll-baby  hair,  80  to  95  cents;  of  a  slate-maker,  to  1 1.42; 
of  a  paper  box  maker,  to  71  cents.     Handsome  wages  1 

At  Ruhla  the  makers  of  meerschaum  pipes  earn,  when  they  have  full 
employment,  the  best  of  them,  I4.28  to  I5  a  week;  ordinary  workmen, 
$2.Ss  ;  and  poor  workmen,  but  J1.90  to  J2.14. 

The  earnings  of  a  family  of  wood  ciirvers  in  the  high  country  of  the 
Eisenach  district,  consisting  of  five  members,  including  two  children  going 
to  school,  is  said  to  be  $^*s^  to  I3.80  a  week  when  they  have  full  employ- 
ment, and  are  of  the  better  class  of  workers.  Poor  carvers  hardly  make 
enough  to  obtain  their  daily  bread.  Cork  cutters  in  the  same  region  are  still 
worse  paid,  a  whole  family  of  them  receiving  only  J  1.19  to  $1.90  a  week. 
Among  the  makers  of  willow  ware  in  Upper  Franconia  and  Coburg  strong 
men  who  have  the  rough  work  with  whole  willows  to  perform  earn  only 
I2.85  to  I3.57  a  week.  Ordinary  workmen  manage  to  make  only  a  miser- 
able livelihood.  The  makers  of  musical  instruments  at  Klingenthal  and 
Markneukirchen  get  much  better  wages  than  the  people  just  named.  In 
Klingenthal  the  makers  of  the  different  parts  of  harmonicas  earn  weekly: 
Straighteners,  ^i  to  ^1.70 ;  polishers  and  tuners,  J1.90  to  I3.57  ;  finger-board 
makers,  I2.50  to  I3.57;  case  and  frame  makers,  J2.38  to  I4.76;  women 
making  bellows,  about  I1.25.  Persons  making  the  inferior  mouth-organs 
n  ake  lower  wages,  and  those  working  on  intricate  accordians  higher.  At 
Markneukirchen  makers  of  violins  made  in  1882  from  I2.38  to  I4.28  a 
week.  The  average  daily  earnings  amount  to  about  47  cents,  which  is  con- 
sidered very  good  wages,  as  board  and  lodging  there  do  not  cost  more  than 
15  cents  a  day. 

In  the  making  of  textiles  the  wages  in  Saxony  for  house  industry  are  very 
poor  and  oftentimes  very  fluctuating.  In  the  year  1875  a  hand- weaver  of 
fine  mull  earned  $2  a  week,  but  in  1877  only  ^1.30.  In  the  factories  the 
wages  are  always  higher.  The  average  weekly  wages  in  the  Upper  Voigt- 
land,  in  the  vicinity  of  Oelsnitz,  of  certain  weavers  amounted  in  1881  to  only 
$1.  In  1882  these  curtain  weavers  made  from  $1,66  to  ^2.14  a  week,  while 
the  average  weekly  wages  of  a  factory  weaver  of  ordinary  capacity  amounted 
to  J  1. 73  a  week  and  of  weavers  at  the  Jacquard  looms  to  J3.09. 
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The  weavers  in  the  Weilerthal  earn,  in  the  great  body  of  instances,  only 
j1.14tol1.71  a  week  on  the  average;  and  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  that  two 
persons  should  work,  one  of  them  from  early  morning  until  evening — ^yea, 
even  into  the  night.  ^ 

HOMES   OF   THE   HOUSE  WORKERS. 

In  view  of  the  meager  wages  they  receive,  the  homes  of  the  workers  in 
house  industry,  which  are  also  their  places  of  work,  must  necessarily  be  of  a 
wretched  character.  In  the  Saxon  Voigtland  the  habitations  of  the  people 
are  said  to  be  generally  pretty  good,  while  in  Thuringia  the  conditions 
under  which  people  engaged  in  house  industry  live  and  work  are  reported  to 
be  lamentable.  The  places  of  abode  of  the  Sonneberg  toy-makers  consist, 
generally,  of  one  large  room  with  a  side  room,  the  first  of  which  has  to  answer 
as  a  living  room  and  work  room.  It  has  to  be  heated,  not  only  in  winter, 
but  in  summer  also,  that  the  toys,  which  are  laid  on  boards  before  the  stove, 
may  quickly  dry;  and  on  the  stove  water  is  kept  hot  all  the  time,  the  steam 
from  which  escapes  into  the  cooler  sleeping  room  and  adds  to  the  natural 
dampness.  The  sleeping  rooms  are  seldom  aired,  and  are  usually  so  small 
that  there  is  room  enough  in  them  for  only  two  or  .three  beds  put  close  to- 
gether, upon  each  of  which  two,  and  often  three  or  four,  persons  sleep.  The 
houses  are  overcrowded  and  cleanliness  absent  from  them.  The  rooms  in 
which  the  families  live  and  work  are  swept  out  but  once  a  week,  but  the 
cleaning  up  seldom  extends  into  the  sleeping  room.  The  slate-pencil  makers 
work  in  very  small  rooms,  three  to  five  in  a  room,  with  the  windows  closed 
and  the  dust  from  the  stone  thick.  Match-makers  work,  also,  in  utter  disre- 
gard of  all  the  laws  of  health,  and  cook  their  food  on  the  same  stoves  on 
which  the  phosphorus  and  sulphur  are  prepared.*  The. stench  in  these 
rooms  to  the  incomer  is  almost  unbearable.  Every  thing  in  the  house — 
human  beings  and  articles — ^is  besmeared  with  phosphorus,  and  the  cracks 
in  the  floors  and  the  separations  between  the  boards  show  an  accumulation  of 
match-heads,  matches,  dust  from  phosphorus,  and  other  dirt,  while  children 
of  tender  age  just  old  enough  to  creep  over  the  floor  can  be  seen  playing 
in  it  all. 

In  the  Eisenach  hill  country  the  people  in  house  industry  live  also  in 
miserable  habitations.  They  live  and  work  in  houses  lightly  built,  in  rooms 
small  and  damp,  with  Ipw  ceilings  for  the  most  part,  which  are  oftentimes 
used  to  sleep  in,  as  well  as  to  live  and  work  in.  The  beds  are  often  dirty, 
and  several  persons  frequently  sleep  together  in  one.  The  people  are  mostly 
engaged  in  making  corks  and  carving  in  wood.  Among  the  basket-makers 
in  the  same  region  a  room  which  serves  the  threefold  use  of  living,  work- 
ing, and  sleeping  room  is  the  rule.  It  has  generally  a  table,  a  bench,  two 
chairs,  and  two  beds  in  it.  The  beds  are  of  straw,  ill  smelling,  with  no 
sheeting  over  them.  The  walls  of  the  room  are  plastered,  but  dirty,  and 
the  floor  has  dirt  on  it  an  inch  thick.  Then  they  have  a  kitchen,  in  which 
they  keep  a  clothes-press  and  a  plain  bmreau. 
No.  122 2. 
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In  the  Taunus  Mountains  the  workers  in  house  industry  are  also  badly 
off.  Pretty  much  the  same  kind  of  conditions  exist  here  as  have  just  been 
described. 

In  Anhalt,  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  Bremen  the  factory  inspectors  of  the 
Empire  report  the  conditions  under  which  the  workers  in  tobacco  live  and 
work  as  altogether  unfitting.  In  Altona,  Ottensen,  and  Wandsbeck  the 
people  work  in  overcrowded  cellars  and  garrets,  with  the  windows  kept 
tightly  closed.  It  is  said  that  they  sit  at  work  in  such  irooms  so  thick  to- 
gether that  when  one  will  go  out  all  the  others  in  his  row  have  to  stand  up 
and  lay  their  stools  on  the  work-table  to  let  him  pass.  At  night  a  petroleum 
lamp  gives  light,  and  heat  an  old  stove  supplies.  Here  young  and  old- 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls — ^sit  together  and  work  their  lives  out  over 
the  smokers'  * '  weed.  * ' 

On  the  whole,  the  work  rooms  of  the  people  engaged  in  house  industry 
are  more  injurious  to  the  health  than  factory  rooms,  and  are  under  no  con- 
trol from  the  factory  inspectors  of  the  Empire.  Especially  woful  is  the 
condition  of  these  people  in  parts  of  Thuringia,  in  Schmalkalden,  and  in 
the  villages  of  the  Taunus,  while  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Saxony  they  are  better 
situated. 

FOOD. 

When  habitations  are  so  bad,  food  must  be  correspondingly  inferior.  It 
is  meanly  simple,  and  consists  chiefly  of  potatoes ;  it  is  potatoes  morning, 
noon,  and  evening.  Chicory  coffee,  coffee  water,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  veg- 
etables, sauerkraut,  peas,  beans,  rice,  beer,  and  milk  are  also  sometimes  taken. 
Meat  is  rarely  partaken  of.  In  Remscheid  the  people  in  house  industry 
eat  meat  three  times  a  week,  but  in  Schmalkalden  hardly  ever,  except  when 
a  hog  has  been  raised  by  the  family.  In  the  Weilerthal,  and  in  Markneu- 
kirchen  or  the  Klingenthal,  it  is,  at  the  most,  only  once  or  twice  a  week  that 
meat  is  had ;  in  the  Taunus  only  on  Sunday  and  holidays.  In  the  Saxon 
Voigtland'  the  rate  of  consumption  of  meat  has  been  put  for  1875  at  49.4 
pfennigs  (iij^  cents)  per  head  of  the  population,  and  for  the  whole  Kingdom 
of  Saxony,  at  66.1  pfennigs  (15^^  cents)  per  head. 

HEALTH. 

These  people  have  come  about  as  near  solving  the  riddle  of  living  on 
nothing  as  it  is  possible  to  reach.  That  the  health' should  suffer  from  poor 
food  and  inferior  habitations  is  natural.  Among  the  recruits  in  the  Saxon 
Voigtland  in  1867  out  of  every  100  men  oiily  29.74  were  found  fit  for  mili- 
tary duty,  while  in  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Saxony  the  rate  of  those  fit  for  the 
army  was  36.25  out  of  every  100.  In  the  Bergischland  the  number  of  un- 
fit in  1873  ^^^  ^^74  was  45  to  56  per  cent. 

MORALS. 

The  morals  of  the  people  working  in  house  industry  are  about  those  of 
the  general  run  of  factory  operatives.     Throughout  Germany  1 1.5  per  cent 
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of  all  the  children  born  from  1861  to  1870  were  illegitimate;  from  1871  to 
1880,  only  8.9  per  cent^  but  in  the  towns  of  the  Voigtland,  where  house  in- 
dustry is  largely  carried  on,  14.6  per  cent,  of  the  births  from  1868  to  1870 
were  illegitimate,  and  in  the  country  18.8  per  cent.  In  the  Markneukirchen 
district  16  per  cent,  of  the  children  bom  from  1865  to  1870  were  illegit- 
imate, and  in  the  Klingenthal  district  22.2  per  cent.  In  Thuringia  the 
people  are  quite  lax  in  their  morals.  Saxe-Meiningen  showed  in  1866  that 
about  12.93  per  cent,  of  its  births  were  illegitimate.  Among  the  Alsatian 
weavers  there  is  said  to  be  little  illegitimacy. 

HOUSE  INDUSTRY  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

The  people  engaged  in  house  industry  are  often  given  to  cultivating  small 
patches  of  ground,  whereby,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  injurious  effects  of  long 
work  under  imhygienic  conditions  are  repaired.  About  20  per  cent,  of  them 
do  this,  it  is  said.  Of  those  engaged  in  the  various  kinds  of  spinning  about 
12  per  cent,  do  some  agricultural  work;  among  the  weavers,  about  34  per 
cent;  of  those  doing  knitting  and  the  like,  about  15  per  cent.;  of  those 
crocheting  and  embroidering,  about  7  per  cent. ;  but  the  percentage  varies 
in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  being  large  in  some  and  small  in  others,  as 
would  naturally  be  expected. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

The  general  condition  of  the  workers  in  house  industry  is  far  from  pleas- 
ing, and  they  are  not  as  well  off  ias  factory  operatives.  Their  earnings  are 
generally  smaller,  their  hours  of  labor  longer,  the  conditions  under  which 
they  wcNrk  less  hygienic,  and  in  times  of  financial  crisis  they  are  more  with- 
out work  and  suffer  more.  The  factories  are  amenable  to  law,  and  must  be 
built  and  run  according  to  fixed  regulations ;  but  for  workers  in  the  house 
industry  there  is  no  law  of  superintendence. 

JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Commercial  Agent. 
United  States  CoMMERaAL  Agency, 

Mayence,  June  10,  i8po. 


SHEFFIELD-AMERICAN   TRADE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  FOLSOM. 

During  the  twelve  months  ended  September  30,  1890,  the  total  value  of 
the  exports  from  the  Sheffield  district  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
J3>364,4i5-i4,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  1399,926.73.  This  in- 
crease is  found  in  cutlery  (;J  150, 795. 88);  steel,  unmanufactured  (1149,953.81); 
glue  and  other  items  (^99,177.04).  The  exports  of  steel,  manufactured  and 
unmanufactured,  amount  to  ^1,559,7 13. 20,  being  the  greatest  item  on  the 
list,  and  followed  by  cutlery,  valued  at  a  total  of  11,307,540.85. 
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The  general  trade  of  Sheffield  has  been  remarkably  well  sustained  during 
the  past  twelve  months,  and  is  now  in  a  prosperous  condition,  although  the 
outlook  is  not  as  favorable  as  it  was  at  tliis  time  last  year. 

There  has  been  during  the  past  four  months  much  discussion  over  the 
new  tariff  of  the  United  States  and  its  effect  upon  the  trade  of  Sheffield.  On 
the  14th  of  July  last  a  public  meeting  was  held  here,  attended  by  10,000  or 
12,000  people,  at  which  speeches  were  made  and  r^olutions  adopted  pro 
testing  against  the  adoption  of  the  McKinley  bilL  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  almost  daily  editorial  protest  in  the  local  papers  in  regard  to  this 
measure;  but  at  present  there  is  less  alarm  in  many  branches  of  trade,  and 
manufacturers  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of  the  new  tariff,  which  time 
alone  will  show. 

The  prices  of  shares  in  many  of  the  manufectwng  companies  in  this  dis- 
trict have  decreased,  and  there  is  far  less  speculative  investment  now  than 
there  was  last  year.  In  the  best  concerns,  however,  good  dividends  have 
been  paid,  and  will  probably  continue  in  spite  of  the  agitation  which  has 
taken  place  in  changes  of  foreign  tariffs. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  total  exports  to  the  United 
States  from  this  district  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1890: 


Articles. 


Animals  for  breeding 

Anvils 

Boiler  tubes  (sled) 

Bricks  (silica),  fire 

Batten  stuffs 

Copper  plates 

Cotton  ties 

Cutlery.. 

Dead  oil,  in  drums.. 

Down  quilts  and  pillows.. 

Edged,  garden,  and  other  tools 

Electro-plated  and  German-silver 
goods,  etc 

FUes 

Glass  bottles  and  fittings 

Glue 

Graining  combs  (sted) 

Grindstones 

Hair  and  fiber 

Horns  and  horn  tips 

Horn  and  ivory,  manufactures  of.. 

Iron 

Linens » » 

Machinery 

Biagnets 

Measuring  tapes,  rules,  and  straight- 
edges  ,...., 


Value.* 


17,777.89 

8,499.«S 

443.85 

854.49 

6,639.43 

1,656.89 

5,067.73 

»,  307,540. 85 

5,654.01 

4,  a  16. 37 

34,135.78 

5,631.43 
13,386.1a 

1,563.34 
82,232.26 

2,553,51 

3,184.04 
i4,39».75 

9,001.69 
13,373-56 

3,748.73 
z6,868.66 

2,497.46 

3,864.08 

54,673.91 


Articles. 


Optical  goods 

Peari  "slabs  ".. t 

Pill  boxes „ 

Platinum. 

Printed  matter. 

Raddle „ 

Salted  skins 

Saws  aud  saw  blades^ •.. 

Scythes,  sickles,  and  grass-hooks.. 

Sheep-dip,  in  powder  » 

Soda  liquor..... ., 

Steel: 

Wire,  bars,  plates,  etc.„ 

Armor  plate  and  ^tenings 

Cylinders 

Foigings „ 

Music  wire 

Projectiles « 

Tubes.. 

Tires 

Tungsten  alloy.. 

Umbrella  ribs  and  stretchers 

Veterinary  instruments „ 

Wines  and  spirits.. 

Sundries. 


Total. 


Value* 


fe. 891.89 

54,566.08 

624.69 

7,640.41 

3S9-50 

1,878.77 

96,480.67 

430.65 

5,809-9' 

4.33»oi 

•95.88 

,538,»S-^ 

3,»34.8i 

1,034-61 

10,318.51 

1,348.88 

887. 5« 

1,976-77 

a,  706. 47 

a,65«.79 

15,394-55 

299.29 

1,201.14 

1,406.44 


3,364.4«S-M 


*  In  United  Sutes  gold. 

BENJAMIN  FOLSOM, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

ShejffUldf  October  10^  i8ga 
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TEXTILE  WAGES   IN  THE    UNITED   KINGDOM. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BROWN,  OF  GLASGOW. 

Some  months  since  I  sent  a  report  in  relation  to  wages  paid  in  textile 
manufactories  of  the  United  Kingdom,  compiling  from  the  (national)  board 
of  trade  report  upon  that  subject.  The  board  has  lately  made  report,  deal- 
ing with  what  may  be  termed  the  minor  textile  trades.  The  trades  included 
in  the  present  report  are  jute,  hemp,  silk,  carpet,  hosiery,  lace,  small  wares, 
flock  and  shoddy,  hair,  lamp  and  candle  wick,  and  elastic  web.  In  point  of 
numbers  engaged  in  these  trades,  220,000  are  reported,  as  against  900,000 
engaged  in  the  leading  textile  trades.  Comparison  of  results,  however,  is 
instructive.  The  one  serves  to  illustrate  the  other  and  to  indicate  that  there 
is  little  difference  in  wages.  The  same  rule,  of  course,  applies  here  as  given 
in  my  former  report,  viz,  that  the  year  includes  the  entire  year,  no  allowance 
being  made  for  holidays,  sickness,  etc.,  and  which  the  board,  in  their  former 
report,  says  reduces  the  amount  actually  paid  the  tradesmen  from  10  to  13 
per  cent. 

Following  the  order  above  given,  we  find  the  average  wages  of  the  workers 
engaged  in  the  textile  industries  named,  reduced  to  United  States  currency, 
are  as  follows  per  annum : 


Trades. 


Men. 


Boys. 


Women. 


Girls. 


Jute 

Hemp... 
SUk  ..... 
Carpcu.. 
Hosiery. 
Lace..... 
SmaU 

Flock  and  shoddy 

Hair,  elastic  web,  and  lamp  and  candle  wick 


#944- 50 
296.75 
281.00 

336-  75 
309.00 
344- 50 
254. 75 
268.00 
3«7-35 


^4.00 
73-75 
91. 00 
105.00 
X06.50 
X18.50 
85.00 
131.50 
93-75 


I12Z.50 
121.75 
127. 75 
"5-25 
146.00 
160.25 
136.25 
123.00 
123. 50 


I59.00 
64- 75 
72.25 

87.50 
105. 50 
78.00 
73- 25 
57-00 
73-70 


From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  lace  workers  receive  the  highest 
wages  and  jute  workers  the  lowest.  Carpet  weavers  receive  wages  next  to  lace 
workers.  By  comparison  with  figures  given  in  my  former  report  it  will  be 
seen  that  cotton  operatives  are  displaced  from  the  position  they  occupied  at 
the  head  of  the  wages  list  by  both  the  carpet  and  lace  workers ;  but,  if  a  gen- 
eral average  is  taken,  cotton  obtains  the  first  rank,  as  shown  from  the  following 
table,  compiled  from  the  report  cited,  but  reduced  to  United  States  currency : 


Persons  employed. 

General 
average. 

Cotton, 
average. 

Men 

$296-85 
104.38 
160.83 
80.05 

$3x9- 24 
"7-72 
193-63 
86.86 

Bovs - 

Women "..... 

Girls , 
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The  following  interesting  table  of  comparison  of  wages  in  the  United 
Kingdom — ^general  average,  Scotland,  and  Ireland — is  submitted,  bat  is  ren 
dered  less  interesting  because  so  few  industries  are  reported  from  Ireland : 


Articles. 


Genenl 
average. 


Scotland. 


Irdaod. 


Cotton 

Wooloi 

Wonted 

linen 

Jute « 

Hemp 

SUk.....^.^. 

Carpet 

Hosiery  _... 
Small  wares 


170.3a 
X36.36 
iai.66 
ia6.S2 

170. 3t 
165.46 


|i36.a6 
X00.86 
93.46 
136.53 
136.52 
MS.  99 
X45.99 
170.3a 
160.59 


^loa.  19 
107.06 


XU.93 


A  third  report  is  promised  by  Mr.  Griffin,  the  efficient  compiler  of  the 
census  of  wages,  for  the  board  of  trade  upon  the  coal  and  iron  mining  indus- 
tries as  soon  as  the  necessary  data  can.be  obtained. 

L.  W.  BROWN, 

QmsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Glasgow,  September  JO,  i8go. 


TONNAGE  DUES  IN  PORTUGAL. 

REPORT  BY  VICE'CONSUI^GENRRAL  WILBOR,  OF  LISBON, 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  printed  copy  and  translation  of  a  law  passed 
by  the  Cortes  September  16,  1890,  in  relation  to  tonnage,  anchorage,  sani- 
tary, and  quarantine  dues,  and  which  substitutes  for  all  previous  taxes  col- 
lected for  these  purposes  a  single  duty  to  be  called  "duty  on  the  cargo," 
and  to  which  all  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  the  continent  of  Portugal  and 
the  adjacent  islands  shall  be  subject.  The  law  also  removes  the  ''additional 
6  per  cent,  tax." 

J.  B.  WILBOR, 

Vice-  Consul-  General. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Lisbon,  September  25,  j8go. 


TONNAGE  law. 

[Inclosure  in  Vice-Consul-Gcneral  WUbor't  report.— Translation. j 

Article  i.  All  the  duties  of  tonnage,  anchorage,  sanitary,  and  quarantine  estahlished  b) 
the  laws  of  June  23, 1888,  of  December  28,  1870,  and  the  additional  tax  of  6  per  cent  whid» 
may  fall  upon  them  in  the  terms  of  the  law  of  April  27,  1882,  they  all  being  substituted  by 
one  called  "  duty  on  the  cargo,"  to  which  are  subject  all  vessels  which  come  into  the  ports  of 
the  continent  of  the  realm  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
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Upon  the  duty  of  the  cargo,  of  which  this  law  treats,  no  additional  tax  created  by  legisla- 
tive provision  is  received  till  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  law. 

Art.  2.  Portuguese  or  foreign  vessels,  sailing  or  steam,  employed  in  navigation  of  the 
high  seas  or  coasting  shall  pay  the  duty  of  the  cargo,  when  leaving  national  ports,  in  harmony 
with  the  following  basis : 

(i)  For  each  ton  of  1,000  kilograms  of  cargo  discharged,  250  reis. 

(2)  If  the  cargo  be  on  the  whole  or  in  part  coal,  coke  or  sulphur,  it  shall  onlv  pay  the 
duty  of  100  reis  per  ton  of  i,uoo  kilograms  discharged,  in  the  place  of  the  duty  of  250  reis  to 
be  collected  on  other  merchandise. 

(3)  Each  vessel  discharging  shall  not  in  any  case  pay  as  duty  on  cargo  less  than  5  milreis. 

(4)  A  vessel  which  on  discharging  shall  have  paid*  the  minimum  of  the  duty  above  estab- 
lished of  5  milreis  shall  be  exempt  of  any  pa)rment  of  duties  on  the  cargo  loaded. 

(5)  Vessels  in  ballast  or  coming  in  loaded,  which  they  do  not  discharge,  shall  pay,  for 
such  cai^ro  as  they  receive  the  fixed  duty  of  5  milreis,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of  cargo 
taken  by  them. 

(6)  For  each  passenger  landed  they  shall  pay  300  reis  and  for  each  passenger  shipped 
I  milreis. 

Are  exempted: 

(1)  Vessels  leaving  the  Doaro  bar  shall  pay  20  per  cent,  additional  duty  in  substitution 
of  the  special  tax  established  by  February  15,  1790. 

The  product  of  this  percentage  shall  be  exclusively  destined  to  the  improvements  of  the 
bar  of  Douro  and  can  not  have  any  other  application. 

******* 

(2)  Vessels  proceeding  fixMn  infected  ports  shall  pay  25  per  cent,  additional  duty  in  addi- 
tion to  quarantine  tax,  this  not  to  exceed  1 5  milreis  for  sailing  vessels  and  25  milreis  for 
steamers,  as  in  the  terms  of  article  240,  table  No.  2,  of  the  general  maritime  sanitary  regula- 
tions of  October  4,  1889.  " 

No  tax  shall  be  collected  in  relation  to  passengers  destined  to  the  Portuguese  colonies  or 
having  left  them  and  shipped  again ;  and  thus,  also,  in  regard  to  shipwrecked  men,  prisoners, 
poor  people,  and  minors  of  twelve  years  of  age. 

******* 

Art.  4.  Ships  of  war  are  exempt  of  the  dudes  established  in  the  preceding  articles ;  also 
yachts  legally  constituted  and  known,  fishing,  towing,  open  boats  of  whatever  tonnage,  cabo- 
tage whose  tonnage  is  inferior  to  20  tons,  and  those  comprised  in  any  of  the  foHowin*g  cases : 

(l)  When  arriving  or  going  out  in  ballast,  and,  when  coming  in  loaded,  go  out  in  ballast  to 
be  repahrd  in  foreign  countries  and  return  also  in  ballast  to  receive  the  same  cargo. 

{2)  When  to  receive  only  provisions  or  coals,  if  they  are  steamers. 

(3)  When,  although  they  may  have  made  some  commercial  operation,  they  are  condemned 
as  nnseaworthy  and  destined  to  be  broken  up. 

(4)  When  transporting  only  prisoners,  poor  people,  or  any  other  individuals  by  order  of 
consuls  or  other  local  authorities. 

(5)  When  arriving  in  port  for  special  and  exclusive  reception  of  merchandise  from  vessels 
discharging  by  force  majeure  duly  proved. 

(6)  When  only  transporting  specie  in  coin  or  bars. 

(7)  When  going  out  exclusively  with  salt  for  foreign  countries  or  the  colonies  and  not  hav- 
ing discharged  any  thing. 

(8)  When  coming  in  and  going  out  without  any  commercial  0|>eration. 

In  the  port  of  Funchal  vessels  shall  be  free  from  duty  of  cargo  for  five  years,  counting 
from  the  publication  of  the  present  law,  except,  in  view  of  contract,  those  belonging  to  com- 
panies subsidized  by  the  State. 

Art.  5.  The  discharge  of  merchandise  for  repairs,  which  the  vessel  may  need,  or  for 
sanitary  purposes,  in  case  of  quarantine ;  the  sale  of  damaged  merchandise  or  of  any  part  of 
the  cargo  (or  the  expenses  of  the  vessel,  when  the  captain  certifies  that  he  can  not  raise  money 
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in  any  other  way  for  the  end  indicated ;  the  transshipment  to  another  vessel  of  merchaodbe 
brought  in  by  ships  put  in  \rj  force  majeure ^  and  that  can  not  be  transported  in  these  with 
safety  to  their  destination,  or  that  are  susceptible  of  deterioration  or  loss  in  value  by  delaying 
their  expedition,  are  not  commercial  operations  for  the  payment  of  duty  of  cargo  of  which 
this  law  treats. 

Art.  6.  The  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  cargo  shall  be  r^ulated,  respecdvely,  by 
weights  declared  in  the  consular  manifests  and  by  documents  accompanying  the  cargo  from 
the  ports  whence  they  come. 

Art.  7.  In  the  importation  of  lumber  of  any  kind  every  cubic  meter  shall  be  deemed  to 
weigh  700  kilograms. 

Art.  8.  The  provbions  of  the  law  of  May  2,  1885,  continue  in  force,  and  any  other  legis- 
lative provision  in  force  for  the  advantage  of  navigation  to  the  ports  of  the  adjacent  islands. 

AR.T.  9.  All  l^blation  to  the  contrary  is  hereby  revoked. 

Given  at  the  palace  on  September  16,  1890. 

THE  KING. 


SUBSIDIZING  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  OF  PORTUGAL. 

REPORT  BY  VICE-CONSUL-GJ^NERAL  IVILBOR,  OF  LISBON. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  copy  of  the  law  passed  by  the  Cortes  on  the 
15th  instant,  together  with  a  translation  thereof.  The  object  of  this  law  is 
to  encourage  ocean  navigation  by  the  Portuguese  merchant  marine,  and  an 
appropriation  is  made  by  the  decree  to  vessels  making  ocean  and  long  cabot- 
age voyages.  The  decree  applies  to  the  year  1891,  and  article  2  indicates 
the  manner  of  awarding  the  premiums. 

J.  B.  WILBOR, 
Vice-  Consul'  General. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Lisbon^  Sepiember  jOf  i8go. 


THE  DECREE  AWARDING  PREMIUMS  FOR  LONG  OCEAN  VOYAGES,  SEPTEMBER   1 5,  189a 
[  Inclosure  in  Vice-Consul-General  Wilbor's  report.] 

Article  i.  Rewards  intended  to  develop  the  strength  of  the  national  merchant  martne 
are  hereby  created  in  the  terms  of  this  law  for  long  voyage  and  great  cabotage.  The  amount 
destined  for  such  purpose  to  be  voted  annually  by  the  Cortes. 

(i)  The  Government  is  authorized  to  s|>end  in  rewards  to  navigation  during  the  next  cal- 
endar year  of  1 891  the  sum  of  25,000  milreis. 

(2)  Vessels  belonging  to  companies  subsidized  by  the  State  are  excepted  from  these  pre- 
miums. 

Art.  2.  The  amount  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  distributed  annuaDy  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  miles  sailed  by  each  vessel  and  the  respective  tonnage,  taking 
as  basis  for  distribution  the  product  of  the  number  of  miles  run  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
meters  of  gross  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  to  be  calculated  by  the  Morson  system. 

For  that  purpose  the  number  of  miles  run  shall  be  determined  by  the  distance  of  the  short- 
est course  to  the  port,  from  the  departure  of  the  vessels  to  their  entrance  in  the  national  ports 
of  the  continent  and  adjacent  islands.    The  intermediate  voyages,  t]\e  touching  of  ports,  and 
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returns  to  harbor,  when  there  are  such,  must  be  established  by  documents  issued  by  Portuguese 
consular  authorities  in  the  ports  where  the  vessels  may  have  successively  entered. 

Art.  3.  The  quota  of  the  yward  of  navigation  to  wrecked  yessels  or  such  as  were  con- 
denmed  as  unseaworthy  shal^be  regulated  by  the  number  of  miles  run  fix)m  the  departure  of 
the  same  vessels  to  the  place  where  the  wreck  took  place  or  to  the  port  where  they  were 
condemned  as  unseaworthy.  In  the  case  of  not  being  possible  to  determine  the  place  where 
the  wreck  took  place,  the  whole  distance  shall  be, counted  as  if  the  vessel  had  arrived  at  its 
destination. 

A&T.  4.  The  pajrment  of  the  rewards  of  navigation  shall  be  effected  annually,  the  accounts 
being  closed  on  December  31,  and  paying  the  owners  within  the  maximum  space  of  time  of 
ninety  da3rs  previous  to  that  date  the  amount  liquidated. 

Art.  5.  In  case  of  war  the  State  can.  require  for  its  service  all  merchant  vessels  benefited 
by  the  rewards  granted  by  this  law. 

The  captains  of  such  vessels  are  bound  to  transport  gratis  the  mails  which  the  post-office 
may  entrust  them  with  in  Portuguese  ports  where  they  come  from  or  where  they  put  in. 

Art.  6,  This  law  shall  commence  on  the  1st  of  January,  1891,  and  the  Government  shall 
make  the  necessary  regulations  for  carrying  it  out 

Art.  7.  Contrary  legislation  is  revoked. 


CHUNG-KING  AND  THE   PROVINCE  OF  SZ-CHUEN. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  DENBY,  OF  PEKING. 
THE  PROVINCE  OF   SZ-CHUEN. 

History, — The  province  of  Sz-chuen,  lying  in  western  China  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Thibet,  has  been  known  for  many  hundred  years  as  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  peaceful  portions  of  the  Empire.  It  has  always  held  a  rank 
of  some  importance^  and  was  at  one  time  the  site  of  the  capital,  the  emperors 
of  the  later  Han  dynasty  having  ruled  at  Ching-hu  Fu.  Its  present  flourish- 
ing condition,  however,  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
At  that  time,  in  the  disorders  of  State  which  culminated  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Ming  dynasty,  Sz-chuen  was  devastated  and  almost  depopulated  by  the 
notorious  robber  Chang  Hsien-chung.  To  repeople  its  fertile  hill-sides  land 
was  allotted  to  immigrants  from  Hu-kuang  and  Kiang-si,  to  whom,  as  an  in- 
ducement to  settle,  great  reductions  in  the  land-tax  were  made.  This  an- 
cient concession  has  been  conscientiously  adhered  to,  so  that  to  this  day 
the  land-tax  remains  almost  nominal. 

Throughout  the  present  dynasty  its  history  has  been  uneventful.  The 
Taiping  rebellion,  which  devastated  thirteen  provinces,  inflicted  little  or  no 
injury  here.  Continued  peace,  fertility  of  soil,  and  freedom  from  taxation 
have  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  attain  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  content- 
ment contrasting  favorably  with  other  parts  of  China. 

Geography, — Sz-chuen  comprises  a  territory  of  167,000  square  miles, 
being  almost  as  large  as  France,  and  has  a  population  numbering  between 
35,000,000  and  45,000,000.  It  may  be  described,  in  general  terms,  as  a 
plateau  at  the  foot  of  the  vast  highland  of  Thibet,  exceedingly  mountainous 
in  its  topography,  and  abounding  in  streams  and  rivers,  carrying  a  large 
volume  of  water  and  flowing  with  great  rapidity.     From  the  four  largest  of 
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these  rivers  Sz-chuen  (Tour  rivers)  gets  it^  name.  In  geographical  features  it 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  Western  and  Eastern  Sz-chuen.  The  former  par- 
takes of  the  character  of  the  central  Asian  table-land.  It  is  very  rugged  in 
its  conformation,  sparsely  populated,  and  almost  unfil  for  cultivation.  The 
eastern  portion,  however,  called  by  Richthofen  the  Red  Basin,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  its  red  sandstone,  is  the  scene  of  the  industry,  wealth,  and  prosperity 
which  mark  descriptions  of  western  China.  The  climate  is  of  an  almost 
tropical  character^  and  the  soil  of  great  fertility,  producing  nearly  all  the 
cereals,  as  well  as  silk,  hemp,  sugar,  tobacco,  opium,  and  an  unusual  variety 
of  fruit.  Cotton  is  cultivated  to  some  extent,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  local  market. 

Opium  cultivation, — ^The  growth  of  opium  has  in  recent  years  assumed 
great  importance  in  Eastern  Sz-chuen.  The  poppy  is  grown  over  vast  areas, 
forming,  in  many  instances,  a  regular  winter  crop  of  the  bean  and  Indian 
com  lands.  This  crop  is  very  profitable  to  the  farmer,  not  only  for  the  drug 
produced  from  the  sap,  but  for  the  oil  pressed  from  the  seed,  the  lye  manu- 
factured from  the  ashes  of  the  stalks,  and  the  leaves,  which  furnish  food  for 
pigs.  Thirty  catties  of  seed  will  yield  lo  catties  of  superior  oil  for  illumi- 
nating purposes  or  for  food.  Though  it  is  doubtless  chiefly  for  the  opium 
produced  that  it  is  cultivated,  it  is  said  that  the  other  products  of  the  poppy 
would  remunerate  the  grower.  It  is  not  difficult  to  raise,  will  mature  in  time 
to  allow  other  crops  to  ripen  on  the  same  ground  the  same  year,  and  the 
opium  produced  is  readily  converted  into  cash,  all  of  which  tends  to  make 
it  popular  with  the  farmer.  The  facility  with  which  opium,  on  account  of 
its  convenient  form  and  small  bulk  in  comparison  with  its  value,  can  be 
carried  over  the  mountainous  roads  of  Sz-chuen,  enabling  the  bearer  to 
evade  vexatious  likin  stations  and  to  smuggle  it  duty  free  into  neighboring 
markets,  tends  also  to  make  it  an  exceedingly  profitable  product.  Some  idea 
of  the  inducement  to  this  smuggling  can  be  formed  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  customs  duty  on  imported  opium  is  no  taels  per  chest.  A  large 
percentage  of  that  produced  in  Sz-chuen  evades  all  taxation  whatever.  The 
area  under  cultivation  annually  increases,  and  the  drug  of  Sz-chuen,  with 
that  of  Manchooria,  to  which,  however,  it  is  inferior,  constantly  encroaches  on 
the  market  of  the  Indian  product.  It  is  a  source  of  great  dissatisfaction 
to  the  missionary  to  observe  the  wide  extent  of  fertile  ground  given  up  to 
Indian  corn  and  poppy — the  one  to  be  converted  into  alcohol,  the  other  into 
opium. 

Minerals. — ^The  mineral  resources  of  this  province  have  been  long  known 
to  the  Chinese,  though,  with  the  primitive  means  at  their  disposal,  never 
fully  developed.  Bituminous  coal,  copper,  gold,  and  iron  ore  are  abundant, 
but  mined  in  only  limited  quantities. 

Salt  and  gas  wells, — Salt,  which  is  a  Government  monopoly,  is  obtained 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  of  the  brine  wells  which  abound  in  certain  dis- 
tricts of  Sz-chuen.  These  brine  wells  and  the  manufacture  of  salt  there  consti- 
tute a  most  interesting  industry.     The  wells  are  found  about  175  miles  from 
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Chung-king,  on  the  bank  of  an  affluent  of  the  Yangtze  River,  Tiear  the 
flourishing  city  of  Tzu-lin-tsin,  or  "self-flowing  wells.*'  The  manufacture  of 
salt,  which  has  been  carried  on  here  for  sixteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
years,  is  conducted  somewhat  as  follows :  By  means  of  a  rude  iron  drill  holes 
6  inches  in  diameter  and  varying  from  a  few  score  of  feet  to  5,000  or  6,000 
feet  in  depth  are  bored  in  the  rock.  The  boring  sometimes  lasts  for  forty 
years  before  brine  is  reached,  and  is  carried  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. When  salt-water  is  finally  found,  it  is  drawn  up  by  bullocks  in  long 
bamboo  tubes  by  means  of  a  rope  working  over  a  huge  drum.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  salt  wells  natural  gas  wells  are  also  found,  from  which  gas  is  supplied 
to  evaporate  the  brine  in  large  iron  caldrons,  leaving  the  pure  salt  as  a  de- 
posit. The  product  of  salt  here  is  enormous.  There  are  twenty-four  gas 
wells  and  about  a  thousand  brine  wells  in  operation  in  the  vicinity,  producing 
'annually  200,000  tons  of  salt,  valued  at  ^5, 000,000.* 

The  methods  of  boring  these  wells  and  of  evaporating  the  brine  have  been 
repeatedly  described  and  need  not  be  detailed  here.f  The  industry,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  in  China.  A  recent  traveler 
says: 

No  one  can  visit  this  remarkable  section  of  Sz-chuen  and  see  the  operation  of  this  ancient 
industry  without  feeling  more  respect  for  the  people  who  designed  and  executed  an  undertak- 
ing on  so  prod^ous  a  scale  sixteen  centuries  ago. 

It  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact  that  Marco  Polo,  the  noted  Venetian  traveler 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  mentions  the  oil-wells  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
whose  notice  nothing  of  importance  seems  to  have  escaped,  does  not  speak 
of  the  kerosene  and  natural  gas  wells  of  Sz-chuen,  though  such  phenomena 
were  absolutely  unknown  in  Europe  at  that  time.  He  remained  probably 
but  a  short  time  in  Sz-chuen,  and  mentions  only  its  capital  city  and  its 
mighty  river,  which  he  identified  with  the  Yang-tze,  but  which  is  the  tribu- 
tary river  Min. 

THE  QTY  OF   CHUNG-KING. 

The  recent  convention  concluded  between  China  and  Great  Britain,  open- 
ing Chung-king  to  British  trade,!  attracted  attention  anew  to  that  city  and 
to  the  resources  of  the  province  of  Sz-chuen.  Chung-king  is  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  western  China,  and,  under  its  new  status  as  a  treaty  port,  is 
destined  to  annually  increasing  importance.  It  is  situated  on  the  Yang-tze,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kiating  River,  725  miles  above  Hankow  and  1,506  miles 
from  Shanghai.  It  is  beautifully  located  on  a  sandstone  promontory  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  and  resembles,  it  is  said,  the  city  of  Quebec. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  passing  the  Yang-tze  gorges  above  Ichang 
with  junks  towed  by  coolies  against  the  rapid  current,  the  trade  between 
Chung-king  and  the  lower  river  ports  is  considerable.  The  Yang-tze  and  its 
tributary  here  are  covered  with  thousands  of  junks,  and  the  wharves  and  river 

•  "  Western  China/'  by  Vice-Consul  Hart,  1888. 

f  See  Mr.  Denby's  report  of  March  xo,  1888,  published  in  Coksular  Reports  No.  93,  p.  900,  May,  1888. 

(See  repojt  immediately  following. 
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front  present  the  animated  scene  of  a  busy  mercantile  center.  The  past  his- 
tory of  Chung-king  does  not  reach  back  to  any  great  antiquity.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  imperial  command  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
after  Christ.  Its  ancient  earth  walls  were  replaced  with  stone  in  1400,  and 
these  were  destroyed  at  the  siege  which  the  city  underwent  at  the  beginning 
of  this  dynasty,  in  which  most  of  the  population  were  slain.  Since  this  dis- 
astrous incident  Chung-king  has  flourished  with  the  prosperity  of  Sz-chuen. 
It  now  numbers  about  1 20,000  people,  and  is  the  second  city  in  the  province, 
Ching-tu-Fu,  with  1,000,000  people,  being  the  first. 

Chung-king  was  the  scene  of  the  disastrous  anti-foreign  riots  in  1SS6,  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholic,  English  Inland,  and  the  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  missions  suffered  the  destruction  of  their  property.  The  loss  sus- 
tained, however,  was  fairly  compensated  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
these  three  missions  are  again  in  the  field.  Since  that  time,  no  hostile  feel- 
ings seem  to  have  developed  themselves  among  this  usually  peaceable  pop- 
ulation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  trade  at  Chung-king  as  a  treaty  port  will  increase 
so  rapidly  and  be  found  so  profitable  and  desirable  that  the  restriction  of  steam 
navigation  to  the  lower  Yank-tze  will  be  soon  abolished,  and  the  whole  prov- 
ince of  Sz-chuen  be  brought  within  cheap  and  easy  reach  of  foreign  com- 
merce. The  resources  of  the  province,  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the 
l)eople,  are  such  that  the  foreign  merchant's  most  sanguine  estimate  for 
the  future  can  not  be  considered  extravagant. 

CHARLES  DENBY, 

Minister, 

United  States  Legation, 

Peking^  August  28 y  i8go. 


A   NEW  OPEN    PORT   IN   CHINA. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  DENBY,  OF  PEKING. 

It  is  known  to  the  Department  that  in  the  year  1887  Mr.  Little,  a  sub- 
ject of  Great  Britain,  bujlt  a  small  steamer  for  the  purpose  of  navigating  the 
Yang-tze  between  Ichang  and  Chung-king.  This  intention  was  based  on 
the  Chefoo  agreement  of  1876,  wherein  it  was  stipulated  that — 

British  merchants  will  not  be  allowed  to  reside  at  Chung-king  or  to  open  establishments 
or  warehouses  there  so  long  as  no  steamers  have  access  to  the  port. 

This  clause  is,  in  its  terms,  rather  indefinite.  Sir  Thomas  Wade  said  that 
it  was  so  made  intentionally,  but  English  merchants  claimed  that  it  was  an 
implicit  agreement  that  steamers  might  ascend  to  Chung-king. 

When  the  steamer  was  nearly  ready  to  make  the  attempt  to  go  up  the 
river  the  British  minister  deemed  it  advisable  to  procure  the  assent  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  before  making  the  prop:)sed  voyage.  Negotiations  fol- 
lowed, but  the  local  objections  were  so  great  to  the  use  of  steam  on-the  river 
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that  the  yamen  delayed  granting  the  permit.  It  occurred  to  the  Chinese 
that  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  buy  outright  the  steamer  Keeling^ 
which  had  been  especially  built  to  ascend  the  gorges.  But  this  scheme  was 
sure  to  be  a  mere  make-shift,  as  it  would  deter  no  other  British  subject  from 
entering  upon  the  same  enterprise  and  could  not  do  away  with  the  Chefoo 
agreement. 

Inspector-General  Hart  was  called  in  as  arbitrator.  He  proposed  that 
steam  should  be  excluded,  but  trade  might  be  carried  on  in  native  boats. 
The  British  foreign  office  approved  this  compromise,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Keeling  should  be  bought  and  that  Little  should  be  compen- 
sated for  his  loss  of  time.  Sir  Robert  Hart  was  empowered  to  offer  to  Little 
1 20,000  taels  for  the  purchase  of  the  steamer  and  godowns  and  for  his  com- 
pensation.    This  offer  was  accepted. 

Finally  a  new  agreement  was  made,  by  which  Chung-king  becomes  an 
open  port;  the  English  may  hire  Chinese  boats  or  build  and  use  boats  of 
their  own  after  the  Chinese  pattern ;  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  general 
trade  regulations  prevailing  on  the  Yang-tze;  the  boats  shall  be  provided 
with  passports,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  supervison  |of  the  customs  taotais\ 
as  soon  as  Chinese  steamers  ascend  the  river  English  steamers  may  go  up; 
the  convention  shall  be  as  binding  in  all  respects  as  the  Chefoo  convention. 

CHARLES  DENBY, 

Minister. 
United  States  Legation, 

Peking,  August  21,  i8go. 


THE  AURirEROUS  DEPOSITS  OF  PERU. 

[  Report  of  Sir  C  Mansfield,  British  minister  at  Lima.— Transmitted  to  the  Department  by  Mr.   Hicks, 

American  minister.] 

The  absence  of  trastvorthy  data  in  Peru  makes  it  difficult  to  furnish  information  of  value 
upon  the  industries  and  commerce ;  and  bearing  in  mind  that,  with  regard  to  foreign  enterprise, 
the  future  of  this  Republic  lies  in  mining,  1  have  thought  that  the  accompanying  report 
upon  the  gold  deposits  of  Peru  may  not  be  otherwise  than  useful. 

My  information  has  been  drawn  from  the  reports  of  the*  Lima  school  of  mining. 

Th^e  is  no  good  map  of  Peru,  and  many  of  the  spots  mentioned  will  not  be  found  in  maps. 
The  larger  towns  and  rivers  will  be  found  without  difficulty;  but  doubtless  many  names  indi- 
cated represent  temporary  settlements  or  former  workings,  Indian  villages  deserted  or  in  ex- 
istence, or  spots  or  hills  where  chapels  have  existed  or  still  exist. 

In  the  mountain  ranges  of  Peru,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea- board,  whenever  the  rocks  are  of 
a  crystalline  character,  gold  b  found  in  veins  of  quartz,  which  have  been  intruded  into  the 
granite  and  syenite. 

In  this  belt  almost  all  of  the  spurs  of  the  Andes  are  of  the  above  formations,  and  the  au- 
riferous quartz  is  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  oxide  of  iron  and  mica. 

The  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron  associated  with  the  auriferous  quartz  present  considerable 
variations.  Every  possible  form  is  met  with,  from  white  quartz  permeated  with  small  ferru- 
ginous spots  to  a  reddish  rock  so  charged  with  oxide  of  iron  that  the  latter  forms  almost  the 
entirety  of  the  auriferous  mineral,  the  quartz  appearmg,  as  it  were,  in  ao  accidental  manner. 
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The  qiuurtz  in  the  auriferoas  minerals  of  the  coast  varies  considerably  in  appearance,  being 
found  crystallized  in  prisms,  in  semi-OTStallized  grains,  agglomerated  with  and  miited  by  ox- 
ide of  iron,  or  in  amorphous  masses  more  or  less  compact,  or  friable  with  the  appearance  of 
scoria. 

In  this  district  the  auriferous  quartz  is  often  associated  with  other  minerals,  such  as  a  white 
talcose  substance,  smooth  to  the  touch,  with  a  silky,  almost  silvery  polish,  with  flakes  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  of  a  laminar  structure  and  limonite  of  a  resinous  appearance. 

Lastly,  on  the  coast  of  Peru  gold  may  sometimes  be  discerned  in  cop^  minerals,  as  well 

as  in  those  mixed  with  chalk,  copper  pyrites,  malachite,  alacamite,  and  silicate  of  copper. 

^    In  the  upland  districts,  where  the  formations  exhibit  the  character  of  aqueous  deposits, 

veins  of  gold  are  not  only  found  in  crystalline  earths,  but  also  in  metamorphic  rocks,  sudi  as 

quartzites  and  slaty  schist,  intruding  themselves  into  the  sedimentary  and  eruptive  formations. 

In  these  veins  the  gold  is  sometimes  in  a  pure  state,  as  well  as  in  pyrites,  sulphuret  of  iron, 
or  accompanied  by  other  metallic  sulphurets  more  or  less  auriferous — copper  pyrites,  panabase, 
boumonite,  galena,  jamesonite,  etc. 

Gold  in  the  mountain  ranges  is  found  in  veins  and  threads  and  in  the  alluvial  districts  of 
the  same  in  flakes  and  grains — auriferous  deposits,  which  are  known  to  the  country  people 
by  the  names  of  "rebosaderos**  and  "  aventaderos,"  also  as  *<  lavaderos.*'  The  above,  how- 
ever do  not  occur  on  the  sea-board. 

In  the  Cordillera  Oriental,  in  the  district  called  the  Montafia,  gold  is  usually  found  in 
quartz  veins  injected  into  talc  and  clay  slate  by  upheaval  of  crystalline  rocks.  The  quartz 
which  accompanies  the  gold  in  this  district  is  white,  and  occasionally  exhibits  marks  of  oxide 
of  iron,  but  the  latter  is  never  found  in  the  same  abundance  as  in  the  auriferous  minerals  of 
the  sea-board.  The  above-mentioned  quartz,  more  especially  in  the  province  of  Sandia,  some- 
times exhibits  stains  of  mispickel  or  arsenical  p3rrites. 

In  this  part  of  Peru  there  are  important  beds  of  auriferous  soil,  and  it  is  from  hence  that 
the  greater  number  of  nuggets  have  been  extracted. 

In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  dissemination  of  gold  in  the  republic  of  Peru,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  briefly  pass  in  review  all  the  districts  of  the  counCry  where,  as  far  as  is  known  at 
present,  the  existence  of  gold  has  been  authenticated,  following  the  departments  in  geograph- 
ical succession  from  north  to  south. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LORETO. 

In  this  department  there  are  numbers  of  gold  workings  in  the, province  of  Alto  Amazonas, 
between  Pongo  de  Manseriche  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Huallaga. 

Some  of  the  principal  diggings  are  those  of  Chanpirumi,  Pucayaco,  Calentura,  Achual,  li- 
mon,  Nitagua,  etc.  The  above  have  been  worked  for  about  two  centuries,  with  occasional 
intervals,  owing  to  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  who  in  1857  destroyed  many  villages  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Barranca  and  San  Antonio. 

In  the  year  1867  Capt  Mariano  Vargas,  while  on  an  exploring  voyage  in  a  steamer  io 
the  rivers  Morana  and  Marafion,  visited  the  diggings  and  ws^  present  at  the  gold  washing 
carried  on  by  the  Indians,  and  has  placed  on  record  his  surprise  at  the  excessive  richness  of 
the  soU  in  the  production  of  gold.  ' 

At  the  present  moment  a  good  many  persons  are  carrying  on  gold  washing  with  profit  io 
the  above  localities. 

71k€  banks  of  the  river  Napo. — This  river,  rapid  in  current  and  of  no  inconsiderable  dq>tb, 
rises  within  the  frontier  of  Ecuador.  Abundance  of  gold  is  carried  down  in  the  sands,  which 
the  Indians  wash  in  troughs. 

The  traveler  Osculati,  who  descended  the  waters  of  a  portion  of  the  river  in  the  year  1846, 
says  that  the  Indians  pay  their  tribute  to  the  Government  of  Ecuador  with  the  gold  which  they 
extract  from  the  sands  of  the  Napo,  filling  with  gold-dust  small  tubes  of  the  requisite  1 
ure ;  and  any  gold-dust  above  their  requirements  is  again  thrown  into  the  river. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AMAZQNAS. 

Gold  mines  of  St.  Thomas, — ^The  principal  gold  field  in  this  department  takes  the  name  of 
St.  Thomas,  and  is  situated  in  the  proyince  of  Lnya,  distant  2  leagaes  due  south  of  the  vil- 
lage of  St  Thomas  and  the  town  of  Chachapo3ras. 

The  gold-bearing  hills  are  named  San  Jos^  and  Chnyurco,  and  by  the  latter  name  is  des- 
ignated the  principal  vein,  about  800  meters  in  length  and  from  3  to  24  centimeters  in  breadth. 

The  vein  of  Chuyurco  has  received  the  nan^e  of  Reo,  from  its  traversing  the  gorge  of 
that  name,  while  another  is  known  by  the  name  of  Culquinchar;  another,  called  Hovaluena, 
is  60m  30  to  50  centimeters  broad.  All  these  lodes  run  through  a  formation  of  talcose  and 
micaceous  slate,  and  the  gold  lies  in  rich  quartz  hijectioas,  more  or  less  accompanied  by  iron 
and  iron  pyrites. 

The  proportion  of  gold  imdergoes  variations  in  some  specimens,  the  yield  being  14.37 
to  115  grams  to  the  metrical  ton. 

Upon  the  spot  the  different  classes  of  auriferous  mineral  have  separate  names,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are  "nusco,"  "panal  de  rosa,**  "higado,"  and  "bronce."  The  first,  that  is  to 
tM,y,  nusco,  is  the  richest  in  metal  and  the  easiest  to  work.  The  color  is  blackish  and  is  a  het- 
erogeneous formation  of  oxide  of  iron,  manganese,  with  foliated  talcose  and  quartz.  This  vari- 
ety has  little  consistency  and  can  be  broken  with  the  finger,  while  the  gold  is  often  distinctly 
visible. 

Panal  de  rosa  is  formed  of  quartz,  more  or  less  intersected  with  fissures,  and  in  places 
contains  gold  in  visible  quantities.  It  is,  however,  far  less  valuable  than  nusco,  as  being  more 
difficult  of  extraction  and  harder  to  crush. 

Higado  is  an  oxide  of  iron,  and  is  sometimes  found  with  nusco  or  panal  de  rosa  in  small 
isolated  masses.  The  gold  is  scarcely  ever  visible,  as  it  is  disseminated  through  the  whole 
in  imperceptible  dust 

Bronce  is  a  pyrite,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  which  also  contains  gold,  but  for  extraction  the 
mineral  must  be  calcined. 

Previous  to  the  year  1880  the  extraction  of  gold  in  this  district  was  carried  out  in  a  prim- 
itive manner  and  on  an  insignificant  scale  by  mills,  in  which  the  gold  was  crtished  and  amal- 
gamated, requiring  a  whole  day  to  operate  upon  one  quintal. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Arthur  Wertheman  organized  a  company  at  Chachapoyas  for  working 
the  mine  of  St.  Thomas.  A  crushing  house  was  constructed,  with  offices,  etc.,  and  the  requi- 
site number  of  hands  were  got  together.  Unfortuuately,  however,  after  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  manner  in  which  the  mine  could  be  worked  with  profit,  the  works  w6re 
interrupted  by  the  Chilian  war,  when,  from  want  of  hands  and  through  the  difiiculty  of  com- 
munications, operations  had  to  be  suspended. 

The  digging  of  Patahuacbana  is  situated  in  the  department  of  Amazonas,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Nieva  and  Marafion ;  but,  from  its  isolated  position,  and  owing  to  the  district  be- 
ing in  the  possession  of  a  hostile  tribe  of  Indians  ( Aguarunas),  the  above  is;not  worked.  This 
gold  bed  was  discovered  by  Bishop  Ruiz  when  on  an  exploring  journey  undertaken  with  the 
view  of  opening  a  road  between  Chachapoyas  and  the  Marafion. 

Gold  sands  of  the  MaraHon^  near  Balsas. — In  the  line  which  the  river  Marafion  traverses 
from  Cajamarca  to  Chachapo}'as,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village  of  Balsas,  is  the  Quebrada 
Honda,  at  the  mouth  of  which  gorge  the  sands  of  the  Marafion  contain  gold  of  good  quality. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PIURA. 

The  gold  bed  of  Hnalca^mi  is  situated  in  the  department  of  Piura,  in  the  gorge  of  Hual- 
carumi,  3  leagues  to  the  north  of  the  town  of  Ayabaca,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name. 

The  gold  is  found  in  alluvial  drift,  resting  upon  crystalline  and  porphyritic  rock.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Olaechea  the  gold  is  found  from  fine  dust  to  grains  the  size  of  a  small  pea, 
and  he  states  that  1.87  grams  to  the  metrical  ton  can  be  obtained  from  the  mineral. 
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In  the  gold  mine  in  the  district  of  Frias,  situated  in  the  department  of  Frias,  between  the 
town  of  Frias  and  the  estate  of  Yanango,  in  the  province  of  Ayabaca,  the  gold  is  toiind  in  a 
prolific  quartz  vein  intruded  into  syenite  rock.  * 

This  mine  seems  to  have  been  abandoned,  for,  although  the  veins  are  rich,  bat  a  small 
average  of  gold  would  appear  to  have  been  obtained. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CAJAMARCA. 

Goldin  the  province  ofjaen. — In  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Jaen,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Cajamarca  and  almost  on  the  frontier  of  Peru  and  Ecuador,  is  situated  the  village 
of  San  Ignacio,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  which,  and  at  half  a  league's  distance  from  the 
estate  of  Tomaqui,  there  exists  gold  ore,  which  can  not  be  worked  with  profit  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  water.  Some  years  since  the  subprefect  of  the  province  made  the  attempt, 
but  the  want  of  water  caused  an  almost  total  failure. 

Gold  sands  of  the  river  Chincipe. — Leaving  the  villi^e  of  San  Ignacio,  some  a  leagues 
to  the  northeast,  we  come  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Chincipe,  the  source  of  which  is  within 
the  territory  of  Ecuador.  Gold  is  found  in  the  sands,  and  might  be  extracted  with  profit  were 
not  the  absence  of  local  resources,  bad  roads,  and  the  distance  from  Cajamarca  (70  leagues) 
almost  insuperable  obstacles. 

Gold  deposits  of  Asuncion. — Some  2  leagues  to  the  southeast  of  the  village  of  Asuncion 
and  about  9  leagues  from  the  town  of  Cajamarca  is  found  the  gold  bed  of  Capan,  on  a 
sandy  ridge,  with  rock  of  a  highly  metamorphic  character.  The  gold  is  contained  in  quartz, 
with  oxide  of  iron,  such  as  iron  pyrites,  with  pyrites  of  copper  and  magnetic  iron,  as  also  in 
an  earthy  mineral  with  oxide  of  iron  and  coppery  stains. 

The  pyrites,  which  have  been  tested,  exhibit  the  presence  of  gold  to  about  10^  to  26 
grams  to  the  metrical  ton. 

The  mine  is  worked  in  an  inefficient  manner,  borings  having  only  been  carried  out  where 
rich  mineral  is  supposed  to  exist 

At  a  league's  distance  from  Capan,  on  the  ridge  CoUadar,  are  the  mines  of  Chirinpata, 
some  of  which  have  been  extensively  worked.  The  pits  are  spadouis  and  convenient,  present- 
ing many  escarpments,  with  veins  of  peroxide  of  iron  alternating  with  carbonate  of  lime  of  a 
laminar  structure,  with  specks  of  p3rrites,  etc. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  goi^e,  at  the  base  of  the  above,  in  a  locality  called  Sap6,  are  the 
remains  of  the  works  where  the  mineral  from  Chirinpata  was  crushed  by  primitive  mills, 
such  as  are  universally  used  in  Peru.  The  principal  pits  were  those  of  Chirinpata,  Colorado, 
Chino,  etc.,  and  it  is  clear,  from  the  appearance  of  the  remains,  that  these  works  must  have 
produced  enormous  quantities  of  auriferous  mineral.  The  mineral  which  remains  is  of  poor 
quality,  and  the  experiments  show  but  646  grams  to  the  metrical  ton.  The  carbonate  of  lime, 
with  specks  of  pyrites,  shows  hardly  any  gold,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ridge  there  is  a 
vein  of  ferriferous  blende. 

Gold  bed  of  Carachugo, — Almost  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain  range  between  Cajamarca 
and  Yanacancha  lie  various  masses  of  refuse,  with  the  traces  of  mines  formerly  worked  by 
the  Indians,  while  flint  implements  have  been  found  which  evidently  had  been  in  use  lor  ex- 
tracting gold.  The  mines  ^e  not  worked  at  present ;  the  quartzose  rock  is  extremely  porous, 
exhibiting  almost  the  appearance  of  scoria ;  there  are  also  many  pits  which  have  been  ineffi- 
ciently worked,  perhaps  owing  to  the  proportion  of  gold  not  being  remunerative. 

^  *  DEPARTMENT  OF  LIBERTAD. 

Cerro  del  Toro  is  half  a  league  distant  from  the  town  of  Huamachuco.  The  geological 
formation  of  the  ridge  is  almost  vertical ;  strata  composed  of  a  reddish  white,  and  in  places 
almost  yellow,  clay,  in  which  there  are  veins  of  talcose  clay  having  the  appearance  of  scoria. 
In  the  latter  the  presence  of  gold  may  be  distinctly  recognized. 

The  above  vein,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Carmen  and  Rosario,  runs  south-southeast 
and  north-northeast  between  strata  of  white  clay,  and  disappears  into  the  ridge  (soath-soath- 
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east)  at  an  angle  of  So**,  The  layer  on  the  surface  is  about  i  foot  in  breadth,  but  widens 
as  it  descends  and  attains  to  as  much  as  2  meters  in  breadth.  The  vein  has  been  worked 
for  some  time,  and  has  been  explored  up  to  a  depth  of  124  meters.  Some  50  meters  lower 
down  in  the  ridge  Sefior  Jara  has  sunk  a  shall  cutting  the  vein  transversely  and  worked  more 
than  40  meters;  others  have  also  worked  the  vein  for  distances  varying  from  25  to  40  meters, 
after  which  the  works  seem  not  to  have  been  remunerative.  The  direction  of  the  mine  is 
from  northwest  to  southeast  Sefior  Reyna  also  worked  another  ridge,  to  which  was  given 
the  name  of  San  Francisco  de  California,  and  with  fair  results. 

Goldfieldi  of  the  province  of  Pataz, — The  province  of  Pataz,  and  more  especially  the 
southern  districts,  is  one  of  the  richest  gold  fields  in  Peru ;  indeed,  it  may  almost  be  said 
that  the  towns  of  Pataz,  Parcoy,  and  Tayabamba  are  built  upon  gold  beds,  for  in  the  gutters 
in  the  streets  of  these  towns,  and  particularly  in  Parcoy  and  Tayabamba,  after  heavy  rains 
particles  of  gold  are  met  with  in  the  mud  deposit,  which  the  inhabitants  call  <'  astillas,"  the 
grains  often  weighing  as  much  as  a  gram. 

Gold  beds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Patat, — Mouths  of  shafts  exist  in  the  above,  from  which 
large  quantities  of  gold  have  been  derived ;  but  almost  the  whole  have  now  passed  into  disuse. 
The  gold  occurs  in  quartz  intruded  in  numerous  veins  in  syenite  rock  and  porphyry  diorlte, 
running,  almost  without  exception,  in  a  direction  from  north  to  south.  The  latter  is  sometimes 
associated  with  a  whitish  rock — a  description  of  kaolin — with  occasional  veins  of  talcose 
clay,  called  <<  panlzo  "  by  the  inhabitants. 

San  Francisco  is  situated  half  a  league  to  the  southeast  of  Pataz,  and  the  principal  shaft 
bears  the  former  name.  The  mine  is  on  the  slope  of  a  ridge,  and  is  240  meters  in  extent  at 
a  vertical  depth  of  100  meters.  At  the  base  of  the  slope  a  pit  has  been  established  witii  works 
for  washing.     Vems  of  sulphuret  of  lead  are  associated  with  the  auriferous  mineral 

The  slope  of  Jembon,  situated  to  the  north-northeast  of  Pataz  and  half  a  Jeague  from  the 
town  on  the  road  to  Cazamarquilla,  is  rich  in  auriferous  veins.  The  principal  one  is  called 
the  Polvadera,  and  the  shaft  bears  the  same  name.  The  vein  is  formed  of  quartz  and  talcose 
day,  and  has  yielded  as^much  as  13.88  to  520.83  grams  of  gold  to  the  metrical  ton  of  mineral. 

The  ridge  of  Sarumillo,  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Caruabamba,  i  league  to 
the  north  of  Pataz,  possesses  a  considerable  number  of  veins,  which  appear  to  unite  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope  at  a  spot  called  Uquilaya.  The  mineral  is  peroxide  of  iron  and  yields 
12.58  grams  of  gold  to  the  metrical  ton. 

Gold  mines  of  Parcoy. — The  town  of  Parcoy,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Pataz,  is,  so  to 
speak,  situated  in  the  midst  of  gold  mines  now  totally  fallen  into  disuse,  but  which  in  former 
times  produced  large  quantities  of  gold. 

The  auriferous  slopes  in  the  vicinity  of  Parcoy  are  as  follows : 

The  ridge  of  Mishito  is  situated  to  the  north-northeast  and  east  of  the  town,  the  cemetery 
of  the  town  lying  upon  the  slope.  The  auriferous  mineral  is  iron  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron, 
known  in  the  locality  as  "bronce,''  and  appears  in  regular  veins  of  a  formal  character.  The 
mineral  is  little  worked,  on  account  of  the  small  proportion  of  gold,  but  it  is  possible  that,  from 
the  mineral  not  being  previously  calcined,  the  ftdl  amount  of  gold  is  not  extracted.  Small 
quantities  of  gold  also  occur  in  peroxide  of  iron  in  the  slope. 

The  hill  of  Puyhuancito  is  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine  of  La  Soledad,  half  a 
league  to  the  north-northeast  of  Parcoy.  The  deposit  of  gold  is  important;  the  soil,  however, 
is  loose  and  subject  to  land-slips,  wliich  offer  serious  obstacles  to  the  operations  of  the  miner. 

The  ridge  of  Chinchal,  situated  to  the  north-northeast  of  the  town  of  the  same  name,  contains 
vdns  of  jSeroxide  of  iron  in  which  gold  is  distinctly  visible.  The  mineral  is  of  so  loose  a 
character  that  washing  is  effected  in  a  trough.  Quicksilver  is  mixed  in  the  same  trough,  and 
the  siftings  are  ground  in  a  mill. 

At  the  back  of  Chinchal  is  a  spur  called  Puyhan  Grande,  an  integral  part  of  Chinchal.     In 
Pnyhan  Grande  are  situated  the  mines  of  Gallinero  and  Corrito  Blanco,  both  extremely  pro- 
ductive in  gold,  and  which  originally  led  to  the  building  of  the  town  of  Parcoy. 
No,  122 ^3. 
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Mine  of  Tdjo. — This  mine,  situated  almost  at  the  end  of  the  gorge,  is  worked  at  an  open 
cutting,  and  is  rather  a  washing  than  a  mine.  The  auriferous  soil,  by  means  of  water,  is 
carried  over  turf,  which  retains  the  gold,  the  turf  being  raised  every  fortnight  and  the  gold 
collected.  The  Tajo  has  been  extremely  productive  of  gold,  but,  on  accoimt  of  the  risk  to 
the  miners  through  land-slips,  operations  have  been  repeatedly  prohibited  by  the  Goremiiient 

Mine  of  Gigante. — Almost  half-way  up  the  Mishito  has  been  dug  a  pit  called  Humachuco, 
more  than  300  meters  m  length,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  highly  productive  miiie  of 
Gigante.  The  latter  lies  somewhat  higher  up,  at  a  spot  called  Concevo,  where  various  veins 
cross  and  are  parallel  to  each  other.  It  has  been  stated  that  from  this  mine  has  been  pro- 
duced as  much  as  a  pound  of  gold  to  125  pounds  of  mineral.  In  the  same  mine  gold  is  fovrnd 
in  pyrites  at  the  rate  of  3  ounces  to  the  metrical  ton  of  pyrites. 

The  gold  bed  of  Cajas, — Some  2  leagues  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Tayabamb«,  in  the 
province  of  Pataz,  gold  is  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cajas,  and  veins  occur  of  reddish  sand, 
with  grains  of  auriferous  quartz  mixed  with  ferruginous  soil  for  4  leagues'  distance  along 
the  right  bank.  The  gold  lies  chiefly  in  the  ferruginous  soil,  and  more  particularly  in  a  lower 
formation  of  gravelly  sand,  accompanied  by  rock  fragments  composed  of  hematite,  or  compact 
specular  iron  ore,  the  presence  of  the  latter  being  recognized  by  the  local  miners  as  a  oertatn 
indication  of  gold.  In  the  gold  bed  of  Cajas  a  nugget  has  been  found  weighing  as  much  as 
5  ounces,  while  nuggets  of  2  ounces  are  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Cajas,  and  close  to  works,  several  small  streams  fall  into  the 
river,  bringing  down  gold  sands  from  the  slopes.  The  most  productive  of  the  streams  (alls 
into  the  Cajas  3  miles  distant  from  Tayabamba,  taking  its  source  in  the  hills  of  Pagraaka, 
which  are  known  to  contain  auriferous  formations  of  considerable  richness.  The  stones 
brought  down  by  the  stream  are  of  talcose  slate,  which  is  doubtless  the  geological  fonnatioo 
of  the  heights.  ' 

Gold  field  of  Trujillo, — A  gold  field  has  been  recently  discovered  in  the  interior,  3 
leagues  from  the  port  of  Salaberry.  The  gold  occurs  in  quartz  veins  in  syenite  rock.  The 
quartz,  sometimes  compact  and  sometimes  friable  or  porous,  is  assodated  with  oxide  of  iron, 
the  latter,  indeed,  in  some  places  so  abundant  that  the  mineral  is  almost  entirely  peioidde  of 
iron. 

In  the  earlier  experiments  gold  was  extracted  at  the  proportion  of  104  to  93.6  grams 
to  the  metrical  ton.  Later  experiments,  however,  give  the  following  and  much  more  inq>or- 
tant  results:  Gold,  90  grams  to  the  metrical  ton;  silver,  900  grams  to  the  metrical  ton;  lead, 
30  grams  per  cwt. 

Mines  of  Zalpo. — ^The  mineral  deposits  of  Zalpo,  30  leagues  distant  from  Thijillo,  prodnce 
both  gold  and  silver. 

The  most  productive  mine  goes  by  the  name  of  Pique  de  Zalf^ta  Gold  is  foond  in 
quartz,  accompanied  by  chloride  of  silver,  limonite,  and  oxide  of  manganese.  Elxperiments 
show  good  results  both  in  silver  and  gold.  The  latter  is  found  in  a  pure  state,  as  well  as 
mixed  with  sulphuret  of  lead,  highly  auriferous,  accompanied  by  copper  pyrites,  pyrites,  and 
blende. 

Gold  beds  of  Guadalupilo,^~On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Santa,  in  the  district  of  VerA, 
in  the  province  of  Trujillo,  are  situated  syenite  hills  containing  veins  of  auriferous  quartz  m 
places  associated  with  limestone  and  talc.  A  specimen  from  limonite  and  talc  yielded  xo 
grams  to  the  metrical  ton,  while  another  from  quartz,  with  limonite  and  calcite,  produced  as 
much  as  10  grams  to  the  metrical  ton. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANCHA8. 

The  department  of  Anchas,  without  being  as  productive  as  that  of  Llbertad,  is  by  no  i 
deficient  in  auriferous  mineral. 

kVashings  of  Fallasca, — Below  the  town  of  Pallasca,  in  the  province  of  the 
runs  the  river  Chuqnicara,  also  called  the  TabUchaca,  and  fonns  the  boundary  between  the 
departments  of  Ancash  and  Libertad. 
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The  principal  gold  sands  occur  from  the  bridge  of  Tablachaca  to  the  conflaenoe  of  the 
latter  river  with  the  river  Santa.  The  inhabitants  of  Pallasca  employed  in  gold  washing  are 
fcenned  '^playeros."  The  gold  b  found  in  veiy  small  grains,  Is  washed  in  troughs,  and  sub- 
jected to  quicksilver. 

Gold  is  brought  down  from  auriferous  soil  by  tributary  streams  into  the  river  Chuquicara, 
more  especially  by  the  Chuygoran»  which  joins  the  former  river  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
town  of  Pallasca;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  sand  of  the  Chuquicara  is  much  more  pro- 
ductive of  gold  after  the  confluence  with  the  Chuygoran. 

Some  veins  of  ferruginous-auriferous  quartz  are  met  with  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pal- 
lasca, in  a  formation  of  talcose  metamorphic  slate,  which  has  been  upheaved  by  an  eruption 
of  syenite.  A  specimen  of  auriferous  quartz  from  the  stream  of  Chuygoran  yielded  58.8 
grams  to  the  metrical  ton. 

Mitus  nearthe  district  of  Ucc-^T^  district  lies  15  leagues  to  the  nortkeast-east  of  Huari, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  the  same  name.  The  mines  and  washings  are  far  from 
noproductive,  and  are  situated  on  an  elevated  ridge  of  talcose  slate  and  gneiss,  by  name  San 
Cristobal  de  Uchusinga,  to  the  north-nc^east  of  the  village  of  Uca 

The  quartz  veins,  in  places  OTstallized  and  mixed  with  portions  of  p3rrites,  take  a  south- 
southeast  and  north-northeast  direction,  dipping  to  the  north-northeast  at  an  angle  of  75®  to 
80^.  The  veins  are  capped  with  a  thin  layer  of  clayey  soil,  known  in  the  neighborhood  as 
^  caliche."  Specimens  of  the  mineral  show  37.5  grams  of  gold  to  the  metrical  ton.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  of  10  meters  horizontal  in  the  ridge  some  of  the  quartz  is  replaced  by  feldspar  rock 
almost  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  known  in  the  country  as  *<panizo,"  after  which  formation 
the  gold  diminishes  and  gradually  disai^)ears. 

In  the  Uco  district  there  occur  other  deposits  in  the  gorge  of  Minamayhua,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ridge  of  San  Cristobal,  in  the  direction  of  the  river  Marafion.  The  diggings  are 
known  as  Minamayhua,  Chinchuragra,  and  Pocaragra. 

The  minerals  are  of  alluvial  origin,  of  a  reddish  color,  due  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron, 
the  detritus  of  the  soil  being  composed  of  rounder  stones  which  have  been  subjected  to  the 
actioQ  of  water,  such  as  granite,  gneiss,  talcose  and  micaceous  slate,  quartz,  diorite,  and  hema- 
tite. The  latter  occurs  in  the  lower  deposits  and  is  an  invariable  indication  of  the  presence 
of  gold.  The  alluvial  soil  rests  upon  calcareous  deposits,  with  ammonites  which  belong  to 
the  cretaceous  formation.  Gold  in  Uco  is  found  also  in  flakelets  and  nuggets ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, rarely  weigh  as  much  as  half  an  ounce.  An  average  yield,  perhaps,  might  give  from 
2  to  3  grams  to  the  metrical  ton. 

Mines  0/  Janca. — Six  leagues  from  the  creek  of  Cnlebras,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Santa, 
lies  the  estate  of  Cusmo,  and  3  leagues  inland  from  the  latter  are  situated  the  mines  and  ham- 
lets of  Janca.  The  former  are  but  a  few  meters  deep.  The  vein  of  ferruginous  and  auriferous 
quartz  is  intruded  into  slightly  micaceous  syenite,  runs  from  north  to  south,  and  is  almost  ver- 
ticaL  One  les^e  distant  from  the  above  are  other  pits,  which  have  been  worked  in  the  last 
century.  The  mineral  is  composed  of  ferruginous  quartz,  and  the  formation  of  the  ridge 
micaceous  syenite. 

Gold  in  these  mines  b  extremely  argentiferous.  A  specimen  of  quartz  taken  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  shaft  yielded :  Gold,  41  grams  to  the  metrical  ton ;  silver,  104  grams.  A 
specimen  taken  from  another  shaft  yielded :  Gold,  78  grains  to  the  metrical  ton ;  silver,  63 
grants.  A  specimen  of  mach  richer  quality,  formed  of  auriferous  oxide  of  iron  with  friable 
qoaztE — a  sort  of  mass  in  the  middle  of  the  lode — gave  as  much  as:  Gold,  114  grams  to  the 
metrical  ton;  silver,  90  grams. 

Gold  mineral  of  Chuquia, — Shafts  completely  abandoned  and  for  the  most  part  in  ruins 
exist  at  a  spot  called  Chuquia,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  township  of  Mato,  in  the  province 
of  Huaylos.  Some  of  the  pits  show  traces  of  having  been  extensively  worked,  while  others 
are  but  commenced.  Gold  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  pyrites,  oxide  of  iron,  and  aurif- 
erous quartz.  For  the  most  part  the  gold  is  not  only  not  visible  at  sight,  but  can  not  even  be 
diicctned  with  a  magnifying  glass.    The  specimens  vary  from  5  to  50  grams  to  the  metrical  ton. 
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Gold  dcpotite  in  the  distiict  of  Hnaylas,  in  the  acme  ptorinoe  oi  HmyltB,  in  the  dqitit- 
ment  of  Aacash,  Me,  in  addltioo  to  ailver  mines  and  seTeral  anriferoa  bilU,  known  bf^ 
names  of  Hoaooa,  Toca,  Maoen,  and  Mili^iro.  The  mioeral  Is  composed  of  pyrites,  copper 
pyrites,  limooite,  chlorite,  kyanite,  and  quartz,  more  or  less  ferraginoas.  The  abore,  far  die 
most  port,  are  not  Teiy  prodnctive  of  gold,  bat  one  specimen  ci  pyrites,  with  copper  pyrites, 
fiom  Toca,  gave  35  grams  to  the  metrical  ton.  Six  specimens  from  Macon  varied  from  20  to 
70  grams  to  the  metrical  ton,  and  five  from  the  ridge  of  Hoanca  5  to  10  grams  to  the  metricBl 
ton. 

GM  mine  of  QmiU* — Qoae  to  the  Tillage  of  Casma,  m  a  direction  northeaat-east  to 
southwest-west,  \a  the  goige  of  Qmllo,  through  which  runs  the  road  from  Casau  to  Yoncay. 
The  mineral  is  composed  of  rich  quartz,  somewhat  ferruginous,  with  reddish  feldspar  and 
chloritic  talc,  a  variety  ^  protc^oe,  which  are  found  in  masses  presenting  yeUow  and  greea 
shades.  The  gold  Is  visible  to  the  eye  in  the  smaller  veins  of  quartz  with  oxide  of  iroB,  and 
the  mineral  in  general  yields  an  average  of  60  grams  to  the  metrical  ton. 

Mint  of  Huamcoy. — Shafts  from  which  gold  has  J>een  extracted  exist  in  the  vidnity  of 
Huancoy,  in  the  province  of  Santa.  The  veins  consist  of  quartz,  with  oxide  of  iron,  whicfa 
have  been  intruded  in  syenite  rock.  The  mineral  is  poor  enough,  although  in  some  (^aces 
gold  is  visible  to  the  eye.  Specimens  have,  in  no  instances,  given  more  than  so  grams  of  gold 
to  the  metrical  ton. 

<?oU  btdt  of  Pamptoma, — ^The  mineral  is  found  near  the  oonfltience  of  die  rivers  Bananci 
and  Gorgor.    The  mineral  yields  gold  as  well  as  lead. 

Minerals  in  tho  department  of  Anchas  in  which  gM  is  associated  with  otker  mutaUr^ 
In  the  silver  mine  of  Santa  Rosa,  in  the  district  of  Recuay,  gold  in  no  insigDificant  prapoiticD 
is  associated  with  sulphuret  of  lead;  in  the  riwft  of  Bi^ona,  with  aigentiferoos  suli^uret  of 
lead  and  in  pyrites  with  boumonite ;  in  the  mine  of  Mercedes,  with  antimony,  with  panabase^ 
and  blende;  in  San  Bartolom^,  with  argentiferous  jamesonite;  in  San  Augusdn  gold  ocean 
in  argentiferous  blende,  with  pyrites;  in  Llaccha,  with  Uende,  argentifrtous  blende,  and  sul- 
phuret of  lead  with  boumonite;  in  the  mines  of  Toma  and  Huertay  \xk  snlphuret  of  lend  wiA 
anglesite. 

In  the  minerals  of  the  mine  Huaylas,  in  the  distiict  of  Macate,  gold  is'found  in  argentiftfoas 
limonite  and  argentiferous  blende. 

In  the  several  minerals  in  the  district  of  AQa,  in  the  province  of  Hnar&z,  the  gold  yicU  is 
from  20.8  to  31.3  grams  to  the  metrical  ton.  The  minerals  are  jamesonite,  with  angleslle  and 
aigentiferoos  sulphuret  of  lead,  in  the  ridge  Huayhuash ;  pyrites,  with  mSspickel,  in  tbt  miae 
of  Huancarama;  and  panabase,  with  ndspickel,  in  the  pits  of  Yanahuanca.  Among  idttt  au- 
riferous minerals  of  the  province  of  Cayutamba  may  be  noted  pore  silver,  with  snlphovt  of 
lead,  in  the  mine  of  Rosario  de  Auguimarca,  and  snlf^uret  of  lead,  with  silver  p****V^  asd 
copper  pyrites,  in  the  mine  of  Santa  Rosa. 

No  doubt  other  minerals  in  the  department  of  Ancadi  which  have  not  beeo  teated  con- 
tain gold  in  more  or  less  abundance. 

DEPARTMKNT  OP  HUANUOO. 

The  department  of  Hu&nuco,  although  not  very  prodnctivtt  of  gold,  oootains  sorifiBPoas 
deposits  which  should  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  miner. 

fVasAi^gs  of  Chuquibamba. — ^The  river  Marafion  divides  the  town  of  Cfanqnibamba,  the 
quarters  of  which  are  joined  by  a  bridge.  At  this  point  the  river  becomes  mudi  muioatu, 
ruiming  between  escarped  banks  of  talcose  slate,  which  latter  is  the  predominating  geolo^ol 
formation  in  the  district. 

In  past  dmes  Chuquibamba  was  well  known  for  its  gold  wakings,  and  on  bodi  sidea  of 
the  river  there  are  remains  of  gold  pits,  which  were,  no  doubt,  extensively  worked.  Tfae  pin 
are  excavated  in  talcose  slate,  which  rests  upon  a  formation  of  alluvial  drift.  In  the  last  ceo- 
tury  an  attempt  was  made  to  divert  the  bed  of  the  river  with  die  view  of  procuring  gold  frgai 
the  mud,  and  remains  of  constructions  for  thb  purpose  still  exist.    An  AscricaB,  loiu  ttf 
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yean  met,  made  a  similar  attempt,  bnt  died  before  carrying  out  his  project  A  iew  yean 
ago  the  same  operations  were  finally  completed,  but  so  small  a  quantity  of  gold  was  obtained 
that  the  undertaking  was  a  complete  failure.  The  works  at  Chuquibamba  are  now  entirely 
deserted,  except  by  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood.  Their  labors,  howeyer,  are  attended 
by  Insignificant  results. 

J*iis  of  Rain, — ^Anriferons  soil  is  met  with  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Marafion,  some  4 
leagues  from  the  hamlet  of  Chavinillo,  at  a  spot  called  Rain.  The  above  have  scarcdy  ever 
been  explored ;  but  in  a  specimen  of  mineral,  composed  of  a  conglomerate  of  Umonite,  detritus 
of  talooae  slate,  with  small  fragments  of  bones,  gold  was  distinctly  visible. 

Mi$t€  tf  Boca  de  Sapo, — In  the  gorge  near  the  town  of  Tucapa,  near  the  town  of  Hual-' 
lanca,  the  mineral  is  of  a  3^owish  brown  color,  composed  of  quartzose  rock  with  cavities, 
and  associated  with  oxide  of  iron.     The  mineral  yields  32  grams  of  gold  to  the  metrical  ton. 

Gold  toil  of  Jesus  y  in  the  province  of  Dos  de  Mojo, — ^About  a  quarter  of  a  league  firom  the 
Tillage  of  Jesus,  opposite  the  mineral  springs  and  dose  to  the  river,  are  mounds  of  auriferous 
soil,  whidi  seem  to  have  been  heaped  up  for  washing  by  the  Indians  in  former  ages.  Gold 
mines,  apparently  of  some  importance,  have  formerly  been  worked  at  a  spot  called  Pnelles, 
something  less  than  a  league  firom  Huinuoo  and  immediately  opposite  the  bridge  of  Huaya- 
pampa;  also  at  Mamayaco,  where  the  veins  are  nldst  productive,  while  near  the  latter  diere 
are  very  considerable  deposits  of  copper,  also  containing  gold.  At  Ca^i  and  Pancar,  4  leagues 
firom  Hu&nnco,  there  are  ridges  which  should  be  highly  productive  kA  gold,  to  judge  from  the 
remains  of  the  pits  now  in  disuse. 

Gold  in  the  districts  of  Chinchcu  and  Panao, — In  the  pasture  lands  of  Yanamugui,  on  the 
estate  of  Chinchas,  are  mines  now  in  disuse,  of  which  the  mineral  gives  52  grams  to  the  met- 
rical ton,  and  In  a  stream  on  the  road  from  Huannco  to  Mufia  and  Chaglla  nuggets  have  oc- 
casionaUy  been  found  of  fair  size  and  weight 

Washings  and  veins  of  gold  in  the  gorge  of  Cayumba, — The  Cayumba,  an  affluent  of  the 
Huallaga,  falls  into  the  latter  between  the  rivers  Chinchas  and  Monzon,  in  the  gorge  of  Ca- 
yumba. The  auriferous  soil  is  extensive,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  washings  are  oi 
importance.  Rich  veins  of  purish  gold  are  met  with  at  the  head  of  the  gorge,  of  which  local 
tradition  gives  somewhat  fabulous  accounts  in  respect  of  the  production  of  gold  in  former 
times.  Auriferous  mineral  is  almost  universal  in  the  department  of  Huanuco — ore  composed 
of  pyrites,  azurite,  argentiferous  panabase,  malachite,  etc.-— often  yielding  as  much  as  35  grams 
to  the  metrical  ton. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  JUNIN. 

Althongfi  extremely  productive  in  silver,  is  very  much  less  so  as  regards  gold.  The  latter 
b  foand  m  the  sands  of  most  of  the  rivers,  as  well  as  in  qwrse  veins  of  quartz  and  pyrites  of 
small  v^ue.  Gold  in  almost  imperoept£Ue  quantities  is  found  in  all  the  streams  arising  in  the 
eastern  cordillera,  which,  when  united,  form  the  river  Piren6.  The  principal  auriferous 
streams  are  the  Oxabamba,  the  Pancartambo,  the  Chanchamayo,  the  Tulumayo,  and  the  Pan- 
goa.  The  gold,  which  is  brought  down  by  the  water,  is  derived  fixmi  quartz  veins  which 
travene  the  great  slate  formation  and  crystalline  rocks  of  the  cordillera;  the  gold,  however, 
is  in  soeh  small  quantities  that  the  extraction  is  not  attended  with  profit 

Gold  tnmes  of  Cerro  de  Fauo,-^Styen\  g<dd  mines  exist  at  Quinua,  2  leagues  from  Cerro 
de  Pasco,  as  well  as  at  Cbiqunin  and  Huanmaranca,  which  lie  in  the  neighboring  heights ; 
the  principal  mine,  Chuquitambo,  being  at  a  great  elevation.  The  geological  formation  of 
these  ridges  is  gravelly  sand  of  a  hardish  consistency.  The  auriferous  mineral  b  composed 
of  cubic  p3rrites,  associated  with  copper  mineral,  showing  green  stains  of  carbonate  of  copper; 
pyrites  are  also  met  with  in  slate  formations  in  the  same  ridge.  The  mines  have  been  worked 
for  many  years,  and  the  yield  of  gold  averages  from  31  to  52  grams  to  the  metrical  ton. 

Mina  of  Mosca. — ^Auriferous  quartz  veins  occur  in  a  talcose  slate  in  the  heights  of  Chan- 
cayan,  near  the  village  of  Mosca,  in  the  district  of  Huariaca,  in  the  province  of  Cerro  de 
Pasoo;  bat  the  gold  is  so  much  mixed  with  silver  as  to  largely  dininish  the  value  of  the  former. 
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Mifus  of  Pancamarca. — Auriferous  quart;,  with  earthy  limonite,  occurs  at  Pancamarca, 
in  the  district  of  Huasahusi,  in  the  province  of  Tarma. 

Mint  of  Moraeccht, — Near  the  mineral  works  of  Moracoche,  in  the  district  of  YanU,  in 
the  province  of  Tarma,  is  a  ridge  called  Nuevo  Potosi.  At  the  base  of  the  latter  is  a  crast 
of  metamoiphic  sand.  Stretching  to  the  mouth  of  the  lagoon  lies  a  gold  deposit  in  a  vem  of 
quartz  and  pyrites.    The  above  was  extensively  worked  in  the  last  century. 

Gold  in  the  argenHferom  mineral  of  the  district  of  Yanli, — Pure  gold,  as  well  as  gold 
mixed  with  argentiferous  mineral,  is  met  with  in  considerable  quantities  in  several  mines  in 
the  district  of  Yanli,  the  principal  of  which  are  Florendo,  Maria,  Esmeralda,  Union,  and  Vol- 
can.  Volcan  is  the  most  productive,  more  especially  when  the  argendferous  mineral  is  aooom- 
panied  by  quartz  with  stains  indicative  of  the  presenca-of  oxide  of  manganese. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LIMA. 

Gold  deposits  in  the  valley  of  Lurin  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lima  and  Ancan. — Gold  ex- 
ists in  small  quantities  in  all  the  hills  which  line  the  sea-board  of  Peru.  In  the  department 
of  Lima  gold  is  encountered  in  quartz  seams,  in  S3renite  and  granite  formadons,  as  well  as  in 
all  the  gorges  running  down  to  the  sea. ,  For  example,  in  the  gorge  or  '<  mala "  there  are 
indications  of  gold  near  Calango  (in  the  valley  of  Lurin),  at  Manchay,  and  Sieneguilla. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Lurin  gold  has  been  extracted,  in  several  localities. 
There  is  a  shaft  near  Caleras,  another  in  a  low  ridge  called  Las  Ramas,  and  there  are  traces 
of  former  works  behind  the  ridge  of  Amancaes,  while  from  the  hill  of  San  Cristobal,  over- 
hanging  the  capital,  specimens  have  been  obtained  which  clearly  show  the  presence  of  gold. 
The  mineral  in  the  valley  of  Ancon  is  of  a  poor  quality,  composed  of  quartz  with  oxide  of  iron 
and  with  green  stains  of  carbonate  and  silicate  of  copper. 

Mines  in  the  ridge  of  Sanu. — This  well-known  ridge  is  situated  4  leagues  finom  the  town 
of  Huacho.  In  1851  some  auriferous  quartz  seams  were  discovered,  which  induced  tium* 
sands  of  persons  to  repair  to  the  ridge,  imagining  that  a  new  California  had  been  discovered. 
The  proportion  of  gold  is  insignificant  and  is  difficult  of  extraction.  Much  disappcuntment 
ensued,  and  the  deposits  have  been  abandoned.  Some  specimens  of  mineral  have  jrielded  as 
much  as  32  grams  to  the  metrical  ton,  a  ratio  which  would  probably  not  be  maintained  upon 
further  experiments. 

Gold  in  Picdras  Gordas, — In  a  ridge  at  this  spot,  on  the  road  between  Lima  and  Anooo, 
faint  traces  of  gold  occur  in  seams  of  ferruginous  quartz,  with  stains  of  silicate  t>f  copper;  and 
in  a  specimen  of  porous  quartz,  called  in  the  locality  "  quijo  podrido,''  the  presence  of  gcdd 
is  distinctly  apparent. 

Gold  mine  of  Corimina. — In  the  province  of  Canta,  in  the  district  of  Atavilloa,  the  minend 
is  comi>osed  of  peroxide  of  iron,  found  with  metamorphic  and  ferruginous  porous  quartz,  and 
contains  both  gold  and  silver.    The  yield  averages  15  grams  to  the  metrical  ton. 

Gold  mines  of  Huayo. — In  the  district  of  Huamantanga,  in  the  province  of  Canta»  bat 
now  abandoned,  the  mineral  from  the  mine  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Carmen,  composed  of  jrel- 
low-reddish  limonite  of  an  earthy  character  and  mixed  with  quartz,  yielded  20  grams  to  the 
metrical  ton.  Another  specimen  from  the  same  mine,  composed  of  limonite  with  crystallized 
quartz,  gave  the  same  result.  Mineral  from  the  mine  of  Nuestro  Seiior  San  Jos6,  composed 
of  porous  quartz  with  yellow  earthy  limonite,  yielded  3  grams  to  the  metrical  ton. 

The  mines  on  the  estate  of  Carretavia  are  situated  in  the  district  of  Pativilca,  in  the  pror- 
ince  of  Chancay,  much  worked  in  former  times,  but  at  present  deserted.  The  gold  occurs 
in  quartz,  which  has  a  greasy  appearance,  due  to  the  presence  of  talc.  The  quartz  presents 
small  cavities,  lined,  with  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese.  The  mineral  gave  10  grams  of  gold 
to  the  metrical  ton. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ICA. 

Goldmines  in  the  neighborhood  of  lea. — At  3  leagues'  distance  from  lea  gold  oecors  in 
various  minerals-^compact  iron  ore,  metamorphic  slate,  and  hematite— in  places  associated 
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with  black  hornblende  of  a  radiated  structure,  with  green  stains  of  silicate  of  copper  and  other 
minerals,  a  conglomerate  of  the  above,  with  small  proportions  of  limonite  and  oxide  of  iron. 
The  latter  mineral  is  interesting  from  a  geological  point  of  view,  owing  to  the  association  of 
gold  with  hematite,  which  accounts  for  the  presence  of  gold  in  the  red  detritus,  the  refuse 
of  various  minerals. 

Cold  associated  with  copper j-^A^u  the  copper  mines  near  Iqt  of  Ouiza,  Tigui,  and  Yanca 
cuprite,  chalcoeine,  chalcopyrites,  phillipsite,  atacamite,  malachite,  azurite,  and  cuprocalcite, 
with  small  quantities  of  limonite,  are  frequently  associated  with  auriferous  quartz. 

Mineral  ridge  of  Cinco  Conces. — Gold  is  found  in  similar  conditions  in  the  copper  mineral. 

Gold  mines  of  NoMeaj-^^tMX  Nazca  is  situated  the  auriferous  ridge  of  Cerro  Blanco,  con- 
taining quartz  veins  with  oxide  €&  iron.  The  gold  is  not  visible  to  the  eye*  Several  experiments 
of  the  mineral  have  yielded  22  grams  to  the  metrical  ton.  On  the  estate  of  San  Geronimo, 
not  Ceut  from  Nazca  and  the  village  of  Santa  Luda,  gold  deposits  exist,  but  have  never  been 
exanuned. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  HUANCAVELICA. 

lUs  department  b  not  really  an  auriferous  district,  but  gold  exists  in  several  localities. 

Ridge  of  Poteoche. — In  this  ridge,  near  the  town  of  Huancavelica,  are  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper.  Ore  taken  from  the  mine  of  Santos  Innocentes,  composed  of  oxide  of  iron 
with  some  azurite  and  malachite,  yielded  31  grams  of  gold  to  the  metrical  ton. 

Mines  of  Jukani. — Eight  leagues  from  the  town  of  Huancavelica,  and  close  to  the  town 
of  Lircay,  are  a  number  of  pits  in  which  the  metallic  mineral  forms  veins,  or  rather  layers, 
wtiich  alternate  with  vertical  strata  of  diorite  rock  of  a  stratified  appearance.  The  mines  of 
Julcani  are  silver  mines ;  but  in  the  central  ridge,  at  a  considerable  altitude,  lie  the  gold  deposits 
of  Corihuacta,  and  gold  is  distmctly  visible  m  porous  quartz,  with  stains  of  oxide  of  iron. 

Mines  of  Lircay. — Gold  b  also  found  in  small  quantities  in  these  silver  mines,  but  only 
in  the  higher  parts  of  the  ridge. 

Gold  mines  of  Coris. — Specimens  of  mineral  taken  from  these  mines  are  usually  rich  in 
gold.  The  mineral  b  composed  of  dendrites  and  phylites,  agglomerated  with  ferruginous 
quartzose  rock.  The  above  have  been  but  little  explored,  and  no  exact  data  exist  of  the  yield 
of  the  mineral. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AYACUCHO. 

Numerous  gold  mines  are  still  in  exbtence  in  this  department.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century  no  less  than  41  mines  were  being  worked  in  the  following  order :  Five  in  the  province 
of  Lucanas,  18  in  that  of  Parina,  4  in  Cangallo,  and  14  in  the  province  of  Huanta.  They 
are  now,  however,  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  little  b  known  of  their  exact  locality.  The 
best  known  and  most  important  mines  are  those  situated  in  the  Chaypi  district  and  the  Luicho 
liilb. 

Cha^  gold  mines, — In  the  neighborhood  of  the  village  of  Giaypi,  dbtrict  of  Polio  Pari- 
nacochas  Province,  rise  the  ranges  of  Pullo  Chaypi  and  Tocota,  which  contain  many  gold 
mines,  abandoned  nowada3rs.  Gold  is  foimd  in  quartz,  forming  considerable  veins  in  the 
granite  and  syenite  rock,  of  which  almost  all  the  mountains  of  that  r^on  consist.  Some 
specimens  tend  to  show  a  proportion  of  3  to  5  ounces  of  gold  to  the  cagon  (local  weight 
equal  to  60  quintals)  ;  but,  doubtless,  working  on  a  large  scale  would  produce  better  results. 

Loctf  tradition  makes  mention  of  thirty  mines — the  best  known  San  Lub  and  Muchadero— 
worked  during  more  than  eighty  years ;  the  former  situated  4  leagues  south  of  Chaypi,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  village.  Reports  of  engineers  state  that,  although  no  gold  b 
-  found  on  the  surface,  the  lodes  may  give  31  to  52  grams  of  gold  to  the  ton  of  ore. 

In  former  years  the  mine  of  Ancocola,  now  abandoned,  and  situated  3  leagues  from 
Chaypi  in  the  Pullo  direction,  produced  considerable  quantities  of  gold.  It  b  stated  that  a 
single  lode  of  6  arrobas  (i  arroba=s  25  pounds)  of  ore  gave  90  ounces  of  pure  metal.  Un- 
fortunately, water,  the  enemy  of  most  mining  undertakings,  flooded  the  galleries,  and  work 
stopped.    The  same  may  be  said  di  Lambramani,  a  leagues  north,  and  Yamcana,  the  same 
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distance  south,  of  Chaypi,  and  the  diggings  of  Pisdaja;  lastly,  the  mine  of  TocoU  t 
lode  I  meter  thick,  and  can  not  be  workod  for  want  of  ventilation.  Many  abandoned 
exist  in  this  region,  as  Mollehuaco,  Great  Tocota,  San  Andrea  Triamfo,  Santa  Rosa,  ( 
doubtless  a  most  auriferous  region,  where,  during  the  rainy  season,  the  mountain  torrents  canrj 
down  and  leave  in  the  interstices  of  the  rock  and  stone  gold  flakes  and  small  nuggets.  It  is 
to  be  anticipated  that  the  aboFe-mentioned  province  will  become  an  important  mining  oester. 
The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy,  and  the  distance  from  the  port  of  Chala  compscatiTely 
short.  * 

Otoca  gold  mines, — Near  the  head  waters  of  the  Indenio  River,  in  the  province  of  Tjitcaina^ 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  villages  of  Otoca  and  Chariucho,  may  still  be  seen  the  mins 
of  what,  in  the  days  of  the  Spanish  dominion,  was  one  of  the  richest  mining  centers — in  some 
districts  the  tax  (quints)  levied  m  i670-'73  havmg  reached  the  annual  sum  of  |8o,ooa 

Cerro  de  Luicho  gold  mtif^x.— -About  2  leagues  due  northwest  from  Pausa,  fonner  caqatal 
of  the  Parinacochas  Rxnnnce,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  spur  of  the  Alcallara  range,  b^ong- 
injg  to  the  central  or  Huansa  Cordillera,  and  which  sefMffates  the  valleys  of  the  Cotahnasi  and 
Lampa  rivers,  rises  the  gold  mountain  of  Luicho.  Although  the  distance,  as  the  crow  flies, 
from  Pausa  is  but  2  leagues,  yet  more  than  six  hours  must  be  spent  in  traveling  over  very 
rough  and  broken  ground.  The  geological  formation  of  Luicho  is  gravelly,  of  a  metamorpbic 
character,  similar  to  that  of  Huallura,  with  the  difference  that,  whereas  in  Huallura  the  strata 
are  nearly  vertical,  at  Luicho  they  run  almost  horizontal  The  gravelly  conglomerate  is  aboot 
8oo  meters  thick,  the  lower  limit  being  about  2,600  meters  and  the  tc^  of  the  hill  measuring 
3,400  meters  (11,000  feet)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Cerro  de  Luicho  contains 
numerous  mines,  now  no  longer  worked,  such  as  Choclon,  San  Augustin,  Santa  Barbara,  etc. 
Unfortunately,  the  earthquake  of  August,  1 868,  destroyed  most  of  the  shafts  and  galleries,  and 
little  remains  to  show  the  far-famed  riches  of  the  gold  mountain.  Besides  the  lodes,  there 
exist  also  diggings  of  alluvial  gold ;  but  late  investigations  brouglit  to  light  no  flakes  or  nug- 
gets. Nothing  appeared  but  gold-dust  in  small  quantities  mixed  with  much  sand.  The 
alluvium  consists  of  sand,  pebbles,  shingle,  and  large  stones,  and  rests  immediately  npon  the 
metamorphic  rock.  In  1876  a  company  was  formed  to  work  these  diggings.  Water  was 
brought  from  Ospafia,  18  miles  distant,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct;  and,  according  to  calcula- 
tions, an  average  of  94  grams  of  gold  to  the  metric  ton  of  1,000  kilograms  was  anticipated. 
Th^  results  obtained  produced,  however,  but  10  grams  to  the  ton,  and  (he  works  were  aban 
doned,  notwithstanding  that  even  the  reduced  findings  of  gold  left  ample  margin  for  profit. 

Maran  gold  and  silver  mines  lie  3  leagues  south  of  Pausa,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Lampa  River.  The  now  abandoned  mine  of  Esperan^  is  entered  from  a  blufl*  about  45  ieet 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  lode  runs  almost  perpendicular  in  an  easterly  direction  and 
increases  in  thickness  towards  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The  rock  is  porph3rry,  and  the  metal 
is  incased  in  sulphate  of  baryta  and  quartz,  which,  being  analyzed,  would  show  a  propcatioo 
of  6  marks  (4  ounces  to  the  mark)  of  silver  and  6  ounces  of  gold  to  the  load  of  60  quintals. 

Gold  diggings  of  Huauta. — The  valleys  of  Simariba  and  Aeon,  belonging  to  these  prov- 
inces, are  auriferous;  but  the  superstition  of  the  Indian  tribes  prevents  works  being  establUied, 
t.  ^.,  they  believe  that  to  extract  the  gold  would  destroy  their  crops  and  cause  them  to  perish 
by  starvation. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ClJZCO. 

% 

The  province  of  Pancartambo  is  the  region  whence  the  ancient  Peruvians  undoobtedly 
drew  the  enormous  quantities  of  metal  found  in  the  capital  of  the  Incas  by  the  Spaniards, 
principally  the  district  watered  by  the  Mapacho,  from  its  head  waters  near  Dcongate  down  to 
Pancartambo,  the  chief  town  of  the  province.  The  predominant  rock  is  slate,  varying  in  dif- 
ferent spots  from,  talcose  to  micaceous,  even  clay  slate  merging  into  stiff  cUy  overlying  the 
slate. 

Gold  is  almost  always  found  in  quartz.  The  latter  is  of  varied  aspect,  more  or  less  while 
in  color,  and  compact,  or  again  porous,  and  stained  with  limonite.     Small  veins  of  the  above, 
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and  often  rtrj  rich  in  gold,  ran  through  the  shite.  Toward  the  sources  of  the  Mapacho,  also 
known  as  Ocongate  or  Pancartambo  River,  according  to  the  districts  traversed,  we  find  the 
following  mines: 

Huiscapata  f[old  mine, — Situated  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Ocongate,  on  a  slight  declivity 
near  the  village  of  the  same  name.  The  formation  is  argillateous  slate,  almost  alluvial  in  ap- 
pearance and  very  friable.  The  principfil  shidt,  tank  at  a  point  where  several  lodes  cross,  is 
now  blocked  up,  owing  to  the  falling  in  of  the  superstructure.  The  lodes  run  east  and  west, 
and  consist  of  porous  quartz  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  Huisciq>ata  mine  enjoyed  great  pros- 
perity during  a  period  reaching  over  eighty  years.  A  short  time  since,  lo  yards  of  lode  being 
laid  bare  and  much  gold  in  sight,  a  torrent  of  water  flooded  the  mine  in  a  few  hours.  A  shaft 
was  sunk  to  drain  the  same,  bat  did  not  reach  the  flooded  part  The  owner  sunk  another 
shaft  from  a  different  point,  but,  not  being  an  engineer  by  profession,  spent  his  capital  to  little 
purpose,  being  met  by  land-slips  at  every  step.  Subsequent  attempts  were  made  to  cut  the 
rein  in  an  easterly  direction,  but  opinion  gained  ground  that  the  mine  can  not  be  drained, 
the^  flooded  galleries  Ijring  below  the  level  of  the  river. 

Carkuays  gold  mines. — These  lie  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  within  less  than  a  league 
from  Ocongate.  This  mine,  recently  discovered,  is  perhaps  the  only  undertaking  in  perma- 
neot  working  order  in  the  Pancartambo  district.  The  auriferous  quartz  is  very  white,  rather 
compact,  and  slightly  translucent  It  rarely  shows  traces  of  oxide  of  iron,  but  sometimes 
stains  of  sulphate  of  copper  appear,  and  even  grains  of  native  copper  are  frequently  encount- 
ered. The  quartz  does  not  form  a  true  vein,  but  exists  as  a  lode  running  parallel  with  the 
strata  of  argillaceous,  talcose,  and  ferruginous  slate.  The  lode  of  auriferous  qaartz  runs 
almost  horizontal  in  a  northwest-southeast  direction,  and  is  from  20  to  25  centimeters  thick. 
The  amalgamating  works  in  the  neighborhood  crush  and  work  up  an  average  of  only  50 
pounds  of  ore  daily,  which  yield  about  12  kilograms  5  grams  of  gold  to  the  metric  ton,  or 
150  marks  (4  ounces  to  the  mark)  to  the  «cagon"  of  60  quintals.  The  above  is  the  maxi- 
mum rate,  great  variations  being  observed  in  the  quality  of  the  ore.  There  are  several  other 
mines  in  the  Pancartambo  valley  containing  rich  lodes  of  auriferous  quartz,  but  which  can 
not  now  be  worked,  owing  to  infiltrations  of  water  at  a  depth  of  very  few  meters  and  the 
heavy  lains.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Pancartambo  stream,  downwards  2  leagues  from 
Ocongate,  where  the  river  Clalca  falls  into  the  Pancartambo,  can  still  be  seen  the  ruins  of 
the  amalgamating  works  of  the  Clalca  mmes,  situated  3  leagues  lower  down  on  the  right 
bank  and  now  abandoned.  Following  the  right  bank,  we  find  the  cafton  (ravine)  of  Machay 
pota,  the  scene  of  diggings  which  have  made  the  fortunes  of  many  miners.  At  Umana,  near 
the  AScumhrera  range,  there  are  not  only  diggings,  but  veins  of  auriferous  quartz  which  show 
gold  of  33  carats.  The  best  known  are  the  washings  of  Lahuisto,  now  abandoned.  Gold  has 
also  been  found  in  beds  of  torrents  and  rivulets  falling  into  the  Mapacho  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Casipata,  3  leagues  southeast  of  Pancartambo. 

Ckiripngnic  gold  mM/.— This  mine  in  the  Clalca  district  is  distant  about  4  leagues 
from  Pancartambo,  on  the  bank  of  the  Churo  River.  Work  was  begun  upon  a  thin  lode  of 
quartz,  which  increased  to  a  width  of  10  centimeters,  crossed  in  various  directions  by  other 
lodes  about  6  centimeters  deep,  consisting  of  white  compact  quartz  devoid  of  pyrites,  but  with 
no  gold  in  sight.  The  principal  lode  traversed  beds  of  hard  crystalline  slate.  The  owner 
constructed  a  dam  wherewith  to  wash  the  auriferous  sand  covering  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  a 
land-slip  ensued  and  the  work  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Inca  Caneha  gold  mines. — ^The  range  bearing  this  name  is  situated  about  2  leagues  from 
Chiripugnio,  between  the  rivers  Quiseriuma  and  Guaftamao,  tributaries  of  the  Churo  River. 
The  formation  is  argillaceous  slate,  shaling  into  thin  flakes,  with  many  faults.  The  auriferous 
quartz  runs  in  irr^^lar  lodes,  narrow  or  widening  into  pockets,  filling  the  interstices  of  the 
slate.  The  gold  fiom  the  pockets  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  extracted,  and  the  best- known 
mines,  now  abandoned,  and  which  at  different  periods  produced  a  quantity  of  gold  estimated 
at  3,000,000  soles,  are  La  Descubridova,  Merced,  Santa  Cruz,  etc.  Traces  can  be  seen  of 
canals,  ditches,  and  troughs  for  washing  the  gold.    G^per  implements,  such  as  chisels,  dies, 
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picks,  etc,  have  often  been  foond,  and  tend  to  show  that  the  existence  of  this  gold 
was  known  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  Spanish  conquest;  but  the  absence  of  traces  of  an 
aqueduct  along  the  upper  part  of  the  range  renders  it  probable  that  the  inhabitants  cmlj 
washed  gold  during  the  rainy  season. 

Ckuro  gold  diggings, — Reddish  deposits  of  alluvial  soil  exist  on  either  bank  of  the  river,  be- 
tween Clalca  and  Pancartambo,  about  3  leagues  from  the  former.  These  beds  extend  to  the 
foot  of  the  luca  Cancha  Mountain  and  form  the  bed  of  the  Guaftamo  Creek,  whence  moch 
gold  has  been  extracted,  together  with  ancient  utensils,  implements,  etc.  Recently  the  natires 
have  been  washing  small  portions  of  this  earth,  and  two  sample  loads  taken  from  the  pooreA 
parts  produced  nuggets  averaging,  respectively,  5  and  12  ounces  of  metal  to  the  ''cagon" 
(60  quintals)  of  sand. 

Golti  diggings  of  the  Pancartambo  Montana^  i,  /.,  wooded  region.'-^The  province  of  Pan- 
cartambo  comprises  auriferous  districts  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  cordillera.  The  deposits 
consist  mainly  of  alluvial  soil  and  sand  brought  down  by  the  riveb.  Although  the  diggings 
extend  over  many  miles,  the  region  has  been  little  explored  and  the  work  confined  to  the 
neighborhood  of  water- courses.  The  deposits  would  appear  to  extend  in  a  north-northeast 
direction,  near  the  Iluacaca  and  Pucaia,  the  head  waters  of  the  Pilcopata  River.  The  natives 
work  the  sand  in  troughs  and  barter  the  produce  in  exchange  for  goods ;  but  it  may  be  said 
that  the  region  above  mentioned  is  practically  unexplored. 

Cerro  Camanie  gold  mines. — Work  on  these  mines  has  been  stopped,  owing  to  repeated 
earthquakes  and  land-slips;  but  the  *<Gold  Mountain"  enjoyed  fame  during  the  Spanish 
conquest,  and  even  of  late  years  enterprising  miners  have  sunk  no  small  capital  in  this  nn- 
dertaking. 

Gold  mines  0/ the  Chumbivilcas  Province, — There  exist  diggings  near  the  Condoray  range, 
in  the  G>lquemavca  district,  from  which  as  much  as  2  arrobas  (50  pounds)  of  pore  metal  hsire 
been  washed  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth.  The  gold  is  very  pure,  and  is  sold  on  the  spot 
at  rates  averaging  |2o  an  ounce. 

Paruro  gold  mines, — In  this  district  various  gold  mines,  especially  at  a  spot  called  Viiooa, 
near  Coyobamba,  have  been  worked  at  different  places,  and  are  now  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
friable  character  of  the  rock  occasioning  frequent  land-slips.  Decomposed  diorite  forms  Uie 
base  of  the  mines,  resting  upon  metamorphic  rock. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AFURIMAa 

This  department  was  constituted  some  years  since  by  separating  the  province  of  Anda- 
huaylas  from  the  department  of  Ayamcho  and  joining  the  provinces  of  Abancay,  Cotabamba, 
Aymaraes,  and  Antobamba,  in  the  department  of  Cuzco.  Apurimac  contains  several  inq>or- 
tant  mines  and  diggings,  such  as  Saftayer,  Carpani,  Mujra-Muya,  Milmienna,  etc,  for  the  most 
part  abandoned. 

Gold  diggings  of  Huayllaripa, — ^The  inhabitants  of  this  village  are  busied  almost  exclu- 
sively with  washing  the  auriferous  sand  accumulated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pachachaca  River, 
4  leagues  distant  from  Challhuama,  chief  town  of  the  Aymaraes  Provmce.  Huayllaripa  lies 
in  the  center  of  a  depression  of  land,  surrounded  by  alluvial  deposits  of  no  small  extent 
Descending  towards  the  village,  quantities  of  gravel  conglomerate ;  rolled  stones,  such  as 
porphyry,  syenite,  and  quartz,  cover  the  surface.  The  former  predominates  in  an  easterly 
direction,  and  the  gravel  is  concentrated  near  the  bottom  of  ravines.  The  auriferoos  alluvial 
soil  consists  of  clay,  somewhat  ferruginous,  interspersed  with  rolled  stones  and  limonite ;  and 
the  best  known  diggings,  three  in  number,  are  Casamina  (north),  Santa  Rosa  ^northwest),  and 
Pampamiraa  (south  and  east).  The  two  latter  alone  are  now  worked,  Santa  Rosa  all  the 
year  round  and  the  others  at  seasons  when  water  is  abundant  Gold  washing  at  Huayl- 
laripa is  carried  on  in  the  most  primitive  manner  and  wi  h  consequent  waste.  Water  brought 
to  the  top  of  the  bed  runs  in  rills  over  the  portions  where  limonite  predominates,  and,  iallii^ 
from  a  certain  height,  carries  withjt  the  auriferous  sand,  leaving  vertical  furrows  in  the  mass 
of  alluvium.     These  furrows  communicate  with  canals  on  an  inclined  plane,  in  which  are 
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placed  hurdles,  corered  with  the  roots  of  a  grass  called  <<icha»"  and  the  water  nishiDg  down 
these  canals  leaves  flakes  of  gold  among  the  roots,  which  are  then  collected  and  placed  in 
troughs  to  be  washed.  A  further  washing  is  accomplished  by  water  driven  through  a  canal 
lined  with  sheep's  fleeces,  and  by  this^means  any  gold  which  may  have  escai>ed  the  preliminary 
operation  is  extracted.  The  fleeces  are  then  washed  a  third  time  and  the  gold  amalgamated 
with  quicksilver.  Any  excess  of  the  latter  metal  is  disposed  of  by  compression  on  cloths. 
These  pellets  are  now  calcined,  the  mercury  disappears,  and  pure  metal  remains.  Gold  fix>m 
Santa  Rosa  and  Pampamima  is  of  a  bright  yellow  color  and  very  pure,  that  from  Qasamina 
being  dull  and  of  a  less  good  quality  and  is  found  in  small  flakes.  The  contrary  occurs  at 
Pampamima,  where  the  metal  appears  in  the  shape  of  nuggets,  weighing  from  half  a  dram, 
to  20  grams  (two-thirds  of  an  ounce  troy). 

The  mines  of  the  Huayllaripa  district  are  more  actively  worked  during  the  first  three  f 
months  of  the  year,'t.  ^.,  the  rainy  season,  the  production  of  gold  rising  in  proportion  with  the 
quantity  of  water  at  the  disposal  of  the  miners. 

GaU  diggings  0/  Ayahuaya.'-^Thh  village  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Antobamba,  10^^ 
leagues  fixym  Challhuama,  and  is  surrounded  by  diggings  which  have  doubtless  been  worked 
by  the  ancient  Peruvians,  to  judge  by  the  ruins  of  an  Inca  settlement  still  extant.  The  geo- 
logical formation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Huayllaripa  region,  but  the  subsoil  is  'lighter  and 
more  friable.  The  principal  diggings  are  Lambruschayoa  and  Marcacahuana,  worked  only  by 
a  few  natives  and  with  a  very  insignificant  result,  being  only  250  ounces  a  year.  Consider- 
ing the  extent  of  the  di^ngs — and  it  must  be  not^  that  if,  with  such  inefficient  efforts,  the 
results  above  mentioned  are  obtained — the  profits  arising  from  scientific  work  may  easily  be 
conceived  to  be  considerable. 

Washings  of  Auccampa, — ^The  formation,  consistii^  almost  exclusively  of  limonite,  or 
hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  shows  a  proportion  of  2.2  grams  (30.86  grains  troy)  to  the  metric 
ton. 

Thi  remaining  diggings  in  this promnce.-^lii^  up  on  the  Tahara  River  banks  extensive 
plateaus  are  known  to  exist  The  cotmtry  is,  however,  almost  entirely  uninhabited,  owing  to 
the  extremely  cold  temperature. 

Pachachaca  diggings. — The  river  above  named  rolls  much  auriferous  sand,  especially  in 
the  upper  portions,  diminishing  as  the  current  becomes  slighter  and  no  longer  carries  the  heavy 
particles  of  metal. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AREQUIPA. 

This  department  may  be  considered  one  of  the  richest  in  the  territory  of  Peru,  more  espe- 
cially the  province  of  Union,  which  may  be  said  to  rest  upon  an  unbroken  stratum  of  auriferous 
ore. 

Huayllura  mines. — ^Are  situated  in  the  Sengla  district,  near  the  Alcallara  range.  In  the 
years  1829  and  1830  these  mines  produced  enormous  quantities  of  metal,  even  massive  gold, 
and  their  reputation  induced  the  settlement  of  some  fourteen  thousand  miners  in  the  neighbor* 
hood.  The  strata,  much  broken  and  irregular,  present  the  aspect  of  quartzose  gravel,  almost 
vertical,  in  places,  wkh  metamorphic  rock  protruding.  Of  late  years  work  has  been  carried 
on  by  isolated  miners  washing  small  quantities  of  ore,  not  exceeding  150  pounds  of  ore  per 
diem,  with  poor  results.  The  principal  lode  of  the  Copaeabona  mine  being  almost  vertical, 
it  is  believed  that  opening  a  shaft  lower  down  would  produce  undoubted  profit.  Samples 
show  gray  copper  ore,  with  no  gold  in  sight;  but,  on  analysis,  present  8  ounces  of  gold,  36 
marks  of  silver  (4  ounces  to  the  mark),  and  7  per  cent,  of  copper  to  the  *'  cagon  "  (60  quintab) 
of  ore. 

Palamadera  gold  mines. — This  mining  center  lies  little  less  than  a  league  from  Huayllura, 
12,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  geological  formation  is  very  similar,  and  the  lodes 
run  almost  vertical  in  an  east  and  west  inclination.  The  mine  of  Valencia  shows  gold  in  sight, 
and  would  offer  profit  Other  shafts  in  the  neighborhood  indicate  former  work.  In  this  dis- 
trict, however,  water  is  so  scarce  that  work  must  necessarily  be  interrupted  for  kmg  period*— 
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the  ore,  to  be  crushed  and  washed,  is  carried  on  mules,  to  a  plateau  6  miles  distanL  Speci- 
mens-analyzed give  a  proportion  of  1 6  ounces  of  gold  to  the  "  cagon"  (6o  quintals),  equal  to 
i66.6  grams  {$}4  ounces)  of  gold  to  the  metric  ton.  Gold  is  found  here  in  quartzose  gravel, 
or  quartzile  combined  with  small  crystals.  The  best-known  mines  in  the  two  regions  of 
Huayllura  and  Palmadera  are  San  Roman,  Santa  Rosa,  Capacabana,  Trinidad,  Roaaiio,  Saata 
Jos*,  Alvarado,  Jago  PucuUani,  etc. 

MonUsclaros  gold  mines. — These  well-known  mines  were  worked  during  last  century  witii 
great  profit.  In  1783  a  land-slip,  occasioned  by  an  earthquake,  caused  the  main  shaft  to  fell 
in.  At  subsequent  periods  attempts  were  made  to  clear  the  debris,  but  with  no  mcown 
Jlecently  a  national  company  was  started  with  the  help  of  foreign  capital,  principally  Eoi^iah, 
and  it  is  understood  that  great  results  may  be  anticipated  with  improved  machineiy.  %wci- 
men  ore  shows  a  proportion  of  8^  ounces  of  pure  metal  to  the  "  cagon."  The  stiata  at 
Montesclaros  differ  in  appearance  and  position  from  those  of  Huayallura  and-  Palmederas. 
.Gravel  is  wholly  absent ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  dark  slate  and  eruptive  rocks,  lava,  poqiliy- 
ritic  trachyte,  etc,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  lode  runs  almost  horizontal,  and  consists 
of  quartz,  with  copper  p3rrites  and  sulphate  of  baryta.  Besides  the  three  above-mentiODed 
districts,  numerous  gold  mines  exist  and  are  worked  by  private  enterprise ;  but  little  b  Ipoown 
even  of  thei)-  exact  localiCy,  on  account  of  the  difficult  communication  in  an  almost  uninhafatled 
province.  .  . 

Picha  gold  mine. — On  the  right  bank  of  the  Cotahnasi,  2  leagues  from  Chaccana,  the 
specimen  of  lode  extracted  consists  mainly  of  auriferous  sulphuret  of  lead,  and  runs  vertically 
through  dioritic  rock.  On  analysis  it  was  found  to  contain  41  grams  of  gold  and  492  grams 
of  silver  to  the  metric  ton,  lead  being  prevalent  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent. 

Huanso  gold  mines. — Near  die  village  of  Antobamba,  in  the  Huaynacota  district,  along 
the  Huanzo  range,  are  traces  of  now  abandoned  gold  mines.  Gold  is  here  found  incmsted  in 
copper  ore.  These  mines  are  not  worked,  owing  to  the  numerous  and  dangerous  land-slips, 
caused  by  the  rapid  current  of  the  river  over  a  bed  of  loose  stones.  An  old  shaft  opens  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  and  the  nadves,  when  driven  by  necessity,  extract  small  pordons  of  ore 
by  means  of  shovels  attached  to  long  poles,  not  venturing  to  enter  the  shaft,  all  props  having 
long  disaj^ared.  The  ore  is  limonite,  containing  native  gold  almost  pure,  and  is  washed  in 
troughs. 

Parapapa  gold  mines. — Also  in  the  Huaynacota  district,  3  leagues  from  Cotahnasi,  opon 
the  *<  Puna,''  there  is  a  high  plateau.  An  important  lode  has  been  worked  at  distinct  periods, 
but  is  now  abandoned.  Recently  one  day's  work  produced  over  2  ounces  of  gold,  but  no 
progress  could  be  made  on  account  of  the  insecure  condition  of  the  galleries. 

Huayllapana  gold  m i^f«r.—- This  mining  region  adjoins  the  district  of  Pampemarca,  and 
contains  many  mines,  but  not  scientifically  worked,  whence  the  natives  draw  small  quantities 
of  gold  by  destroying  the  supports  of  the  galleries,  thus  causing  much  damage.  The  gold  is 
far  from  pure,  containing,  as  it  does,  25  per  cent,  of  silver. 

Coxchic  gold  mines. — Some  5  leagues  from  Huaynacota  and  4  leagues  fix>m  Huanso  we 
find  the  high  plateau  of  Coxchic,  containing  numerous  lodes  still  untouched  and  fine  pastnre 
ground  for  llamas. 

Ocacuro  gold  mines. — In  the  Alca  district,  some  8  leagues  frx>m  the  village  of  the  same 
name,  several  mines  and  crushing  mills  worked  by  hand  produce  fair  profits. 

Gold  mines  in  the  Condesnegos  Province. — Near  Orcapampa,  in  the  Salamanca  district,  the 
best  known  mines  are  Ararihua  and  Guiquimbo.  They  are  now  abandoned,  the  extreme 
hardness  of  the  ore  extracted  leaving  too  small  profits. 

Gold  mines  of  the  province  of  Arequipa. — Although  Arequipa  can  not  be  considered  among 
the  most  auriferous  territories  of  Peru,  some  valuable  mining  property,  however,  yet  exists. 

Cachenda  Ravine. — Specimens  of  the  ore  consist  of  silicate  of  iron  stained  with  copper. 
Gold  exists  in  small  proportions,  which  renders  washing  to  extract  the  precious  metal  from  the 
crushed  ore  an  expensive  operation,  the  proportion  of  gold  reaching  9  onnces  to  the  aietric 
too.    Quartzose  rock  with  copper  stains,  analyzed,  shows  8  ounces  of  gold  to  the  toA. 
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Vi£ar  gtfltf  mifte.-^omt  6  leagues  from  '^tor,  towards  Sigoas,  we  find  a  mine  remarkable 
for  the  quality  of  the  ore— reddish  an^onite,  with  crystals  of  quartz,  in  which  the  gold  pro- 
tmdes  in  small  flakes  and  great  abundance. 

Guisharani  and  Huasamayo  mines, — These  mines  have  not  been  extensively  worked,  but 
the  ore  is  undoubtedly  of  good  quality.  Crushing  mills  were  at  work  at  Guisharani,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  but  are  now  abandoned. 

GM  mines  of  the  province  of  Camana. — ^This  province  contains  several  mines,  especially 
in  the  Achatayhua  and  Huaun-huaun  ranges;  in  the  latter  the  Santa  Rita  mine  is  the  best 
known.  Four  leagues  distant  from  the  port  of  Chala  the  Lucmila  works  produce  good  re- 
sults, but  by  far  the  richest  portion  of  the  province  lies  in  the  Posco  region. 

Gold  mines  of  Posco,~~''Yh\s  district,  although  inefficiently  explored  as  yet,  has  been  worked 
during  many  years.  The  principal  mines  lie  some  9  leagues  from  Caraneli,  in  the  direction 
of  Ocofia.  The  shafts  are  sunk  very  deep,  and  numerous  galleries  cross  the  same  lode,  which 
inc^nes  in  an  easterly  direction.  Veins  of  quartz  are  found  in  a  sagenite  rock,  presenting  a 
somewhat  talcose  aspect.  The  ravine  of  Posco  is  very  narrow  and  forms  the  bed  of  a  small 
torrent,  which  feeds  the  hand-mills  for  crushing  the  ore.  The  gold  generally  drawn  from 
Posco  is  of  a  whitish  color  and  not  very  pure.  Very  good  specimens  have,  however,  been 
obtamed  from  other  mines  in  the  same  district. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FDNO. 

Two  provinces  only  of  the  department  of  Puuo  contain  gold  mines  of  any  importance — 
Carabaya  and  Sandia,  on  the  furthest  southern  boundary  of  Peru,  close  to  the  Bolivian  fron- 
tier, and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Republic  by  a  high  range  of  snow-clad  peaks,  Illimani 
and  Sorata.  No  roads  exist ;  such  tracks  and  paths  as  do  not  disappear  under  brush- wood  are 
too  steep  to  be  traversed  otherwise  than  on  foot  The  gold  mines  and  di^ngs  of  Carabaya 
are  mentioned  by  ancient  historians  as  the  origin  of  the  Inca  riches,  among  which  a  gigantic 
nugget,  weig^iing  4  arrobas  (i  arroba  =:  25  pounds),  extracted  from  the  diggings  of  the  Inaha- 
ragra  ravine,  and  another  of  the  %hw^  of  a  man's  head  were  seen  by  the  historian  Grarcilaso. 

Goldmines  of  ike  province  of  Sandia. — In  this  province,  formed  of  portions  of  the  Cara- 
baya and  Huancan6  districts,  gold  is  found  not  only  in  quartzose  formadons,  but  also  in  sandy 
allnvial  deposits.     The  principal  mines  and  diggings  are  as  follows : 

Gold  mines  of  the  Poto  districL — This  district  lies  on  the  southern  sl<^  of  the  eastern 
range  of  the  cordillera.  The  climate  is  very  cold,  owing  to  the  great  height  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  near  the  source  of  the  Crucero  River.  The  gold  is  found  disseminated  in  strata  of 
a  grayish  color,  consisting  of  quartzose  rock,  slate,  and  metamoiphic  sandstone,  tc^ether  with 
limestone,  distinguished  by  its  color  from  other  auriferous  deposits,  which  are  generally  red- 
dish in  q)pearance.  These  deposits  extend  from  the  nevados  of  Conumi  and  Ananea  towards 
the  village  of  Poto,  covering  some  3  leagues  of  ground.  No  large  nuggets  have  been  found 
in  this  region,  the  largest  weighing  about  i  dram.  Work  is  extremely  difficult  and  costly  for 
want  of  water,  notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  snow -covered  ranges  of  mountains.  A  small 
lake  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Conumi  provides  water  carried  along  an  aqueduct  a  distance 
of  3  leagues  to  the  <<  Cocha  de  Pampa  Blanca"  lagoon,  which  feeds  two  other  lagoons  and 
provides  the  necessary  water.  As  a  consequence  of  this  scarcity  a  system  differing  frtmi  that 
in  use  in  other  provinces  has  had  to  be  adopted.  Several  shafts  are  sunk  at  short  distances 
from  each  other;  apertures  are  then  made  m  the  pillars,  so  that  the  different  galleries  shall 
communicate,  and  by  degrees  these  are  cut  away,  and  the  debris  falls  into  a  so>t  of  canal, 
where  the  miners  break  the  ore  in  small  enough  pieces  to  be  carried  down  by  the  water — an 
operation  repeated  in  the  amalgamating  works. 

Ananea  gold  mines.'-^These  mines  are  situated  on  a  still  higher  level,  some  3  leagues 
northeast  of  Poto,  at  an  altitude  of  5,120  meters.  The  shafts  of  abandoned  mines  are  filled 
with  water  turned  into  snow  and  ice.  Lodes  of  quartz  have  been  discovered  in  some  dark- 
colored  rock  protruding  through  the  snow,  and  in  which  gold  appears  in  small  flakes  and  in 
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sight    The  mines  filling  with  water  has  been  the  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  these  ri^  de- 
posits. 

Apcroma  mining  region,-^Tht  principal  mines  of  this  region  are  San  Geronimo,  Saa  Bar- 
nab4»  San  Juan,  and  Mirabella.  Ample  proof  exists  of  the  value  of  these  mines  in  a  fine  road 
and  an  aqueduct  6  miles  in  length  cut  through  the  hard  rock.  Much  gold  has  been  extracted, 
and  the  depth  of  the  shafts  and  consequent  expense  render  working  these  mines  unremnnexm- 
tive.  Nevertheless,  of  late  years  isolated  ipiners  have  returned  to  this  district,  whidi  is  situ- 
ated on  the  slope  dividing  the  rivers  Machicamani  and  Pulipuli,  which  rise  from  the  mxm 
range  and  form  the  head  waters  of  the  Inamvari. 

Challuma  gold  diggings, -^In,  the  year  1859  some  laborers  sent  by  Sefior  Poblete  de  G>aza 
to  gather  «  cascarilla,"  L  e.,  bark  of  the  guina  tree,  encountered  numerous  traces  of  gold  in  the 
sandy  bed  of  this  ravine.  The  news  spread,  and  a  prosperous  settlement  became  the  center 
of  commercial  activity  in  this  distant  part  of  the  Republic.  The  quantity  of  gold  was  so  con- 
siderable that  the  pure  metal  used  to  be  weighed  for  sale  in  large  scales  like  any  ofdinaiy 
merchandise.  The  auriferous  deposits  discovered  at  that  period  lay,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Challuma  River,  and  that  of  its  affluent,  the  Pucamayo.  The  diggii^  of  Posa- 
punco,  San  Simon,  Cangali,  Cemontino,  and  Altagracia,  whence  one  trough  containing  15 
pounds  of  sand  produced  13  ounces  of  gold,  and  lastly,  Quimsamayo,  are  the  best  known. 
Nuggets  varying  in  weight  from  27  to  29, 36,  and  40  ounces  have  been  found  in  the  valley  of 
the  Pusupunco,  at  the  settlements  of  Natividad,  Tablahuasi,  San  Pedro,  etc.  The  depoats 
vary  in  depth  and  appearance.  The  strata,  containing  arsenical  iron  p3nites  and  honatite,  eie 
generally  found  to  contain  much  gold,  sometimes  in  flakes  and  even  in  large  nuggets.  Great 
variety  naturally  exists ;  sometimes  the  barren  stratum  is  only  2  or  3  meters  thick,  reaching, 
also,  to  the  depth  of  80  or  100  feet  The  quality  of  the  metal  may  be  considered  unusually 
fine,  ranging  over  23  carats.  The  proportion  on  assay  is  the  following,  taken  from  a  nugget 
weighing  10  grams : 

Gold J 96.46 

Silver.,... 2.50 

Copper 0.04 

Iron 0.30 

The  method  followed  for  working  the  diggings  of  Pucamayo  and  Challuma  is  somewhat 
primitive. 

On  the  spot  selected  the  brush-wood  is  cut  away  and  the  barren  stratum  removed  by  water- 
power.  The  auriferous  deposits  being  laid  bare,  water  is  brought  along  an  aqueduct  from  the 
river,  terminating  in  a  cistern  provided  with  locks ;  the  latter  being  filled,  these  are  opened, 
and  the  torrent  flows  with  considerable  force  along  rills  cut  in  the  conglomerate,  carrying  away 
the  sides,  an  operation  assisted  by  workmen  with  picks  and  shovels.  When  a  snfiknent  quan- 
tity of  earth  has  been  detached,  all  the  larger  stones  and  pebbles  are  separated,  and  the  resi- 
due brought  to  the  mills  to  be  carefiiUy  crushed  and  strained  through  fleeces  and  the  roots 
and  fiber  of  a  tree  fern  known  on  the  spot  by  the  name  of  **  sano-sano."  This  operation  is  re- 
peated until  the  sand,  on  minute  examination,  presents  no  longer  any  trace  of  metaL 

Montebelio  gold  mines. — Near  the  head  waters  of  the  Pucamayo,  a  tributary  of  the  Inamvari, 
lies  Montebello,  a  mountain  containing  several  mines  of  undoubted  wealth.  Another  lode, 
called  Sacramento,  traverses  the  range  in  a  southeast-northwest  direction,  following  the  indi- 
naticm  of  the  strata  of  slate,  which  is  the  principal  formation;  and  the  third  follows  a  ravine 
south-southwest  of  the  hill,  and  dips  at  an  angle  of  35^. 

The  quartz  in  this  district  presents  varied  aspects,  sometimes  pure  white  and  compact 
Other  specimens  show  reddish  stains  of  oxide  of  iron;  but  the  most  valuable  quartz,  and  also 
the  most  common,  and  which  denotes  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  gold,  b  that  cov- 
ered with  blackish  specks  formed  by  arsenical  pyrites.  The  vahie  of  the  ore  extracted  is,  of 
course,  very  unequal.  Quartz  with  no  gold  in  sight  crushed  produces  60  to  120  grams  to  the 
metric  ton,  whereas  other  lodes  have  given  as  mnch  as  200  to  500  grams  (equal  to  i  pound)  of 
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gold  to  the  Con.  A  curious  sing^arity  of  the  ore  of  this  region  is  the  large  proportion  of  iron, 
which,  although  not  reaching  i  per  cent.,  is  yet  larger  than  the  amount  observed  in  other 
parts  of  the  Republic.  Until  lately  the  ore  was  crushed  in  small  hand-mills  and  amalgamated 
with  quicksilver.  Subsequendy  a  mill  with  several  stamp-heads  worked  by  water-power 
was  set  up  at  great  cost,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transport,  and  was  only  in  operation  a  short 
time,  repairs  on  the  spot  being  out  of  the  question.  Since  the  miners  have  returned  to  the  an- 
tiquated system  in  use  in  most  Peruvian  mines. 

Gold  diggings  of  the  Huari-Huari  River.-^\\,  may  be  said  that  all  the  rivers  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Sandla  roll  auriferous  sands,  the  best  known  being  the  Pulipuli,  Ccapacmayo,  Pacchani, 
Cballuma,  and  Inamvari.  Miners  unprovided  with  capital  limit  themselves  to  washing  the 
sand  in  troughs  containing  about  15  pounds.  During  the  dry  season,  that  is  to  say,  from  June 
to  October,  the  volume  of  water  diminishes  and  immense  sand  banks  remain  uncovered.  The 
natives  place  flat  stones  along  these  spaces  in  a  manner  resembling  the  tiles  of  a  roof  and  in 
the  direction  of  the  current,  so  that  the  water  running  between  the  same  deposit  the  heavier 
flakes  of  gold  in  the  interstices.  This  operation  is  an  easy,  inexpensive,  and  remunerative 
one.  It  has  been  calculated  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Inamvari  a  square  vara  ( I  vara=32  inches) 
produces,  more  or  less,  2  drams  of  gold.  The  gold  in  this  region  b  of  superior  quality,  the 
following  being  the  proportion  observed : 

Gold* 97*30 

Silver 2.40 

C(^>per.. f .•»...  0.03 

Iron* 0.05 

Various 0.22 

Total 100 

Gold  wdnes  of  the  province  of  Carahaya. — It  would  appear  that  even  the  superficial  soil 
of  this  province  is  traversed  by  veins  of  gold ;  but  the  districts  which  hitherto  have  produced 
the  largest  quantities  of  metal,  whether  gold-dust,  flakes,  or  nuggets,  are  Allachea,  Ayapata, 
Juata,  Caasa,  and  Usicayos. 

In  the  district  of  Ayapata  gold  is  extracted  fix>m  diggings  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Pig- 
nitiri  and  Cagatiri,  tributaries  of  the  Inamvari.  Juata  is  known  for  the  diggings  of  the  Mucu- 
mayo,  also  a  tributary  of  the  Inamvari,  where  the  nuggets  attain  a  considerable  size.  Mention 
is  made  of  a  nugget  found  in  1851  weighing  49  ounces  7  drams.  The  Caasa  district  is  al- 
most unexplored.  The  Antuino  River  becomes  dry  during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
and  the  retreating  waters  leave  uncovered  large  sand  banks,  where  the  natives,  mostiy  savages, 
extract  what  they  can  by  primitive  means.  The  Indian  tribes  are  suspicious,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  miners  enter  this  r^on  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  The  caflon  of  Anccocala  contains 
several  mines  almost  entirely  abandoned.  In  the  district  of  Usicayos  the  cafion  Macho  Co- 
tuma  has  produced  large  quantities  of  gold,  and  the  inhabitants  also  busy  themselves  in  wash- 
ing the  sands  of  the  Inamvari. 

The  province  of  Azaufaro  is  unexplored,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  char- 
acteristic signs  of  the  existence  of  auriferous  quartz  are  absent  or  form  an  exception  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  coimtry. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  entire  subsoil  of  Peru  presents  an  almost  unbroken 
net-work  of  auriferous  lodes.  The  obstacles  to  working  the  deposits  are  in  some  parts  almost 
insuperable — want  of  water,  inaccessible  peaks,  severe  climate,  and,  lastly,  total  absence  of  in- 
ternal communication.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  though,  that  within  a  few  years  a  peaceful  govern- 
ment may  bring  about  the  commencement  of  in  era  of  mining  prosperity  for  this  country. 
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CURING  BACON  AND  HAMS  IN   IRELAND. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  R£W,  OF  DUBLIN, 
BACON. 

The  consalar  agent  at  Limerick  having  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  tlie 
information  called  for  by  the  Department,  the  undersigned  has  visited  some 
of  the  bacon-cnring  establishments  in  Dublin,  and  has  collected  information 
upon  which  to  base  a  report,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  answer  as  a  reasonable 
substitute  for  the  report  called  for  by  the  Department,  especially  as  the  methods 
employed  in  the  establishments  in  Dublin  are  substantially  the  same  as  are 
in  use  at  Limerick. 

The  following  information  covers  the  points  submitted  by  the  Department 
and  in  the  order  given : 

Supply. — ^Each  establishment  depends  for  its  supply  upon  the  country 
immediately  surrounding,  reaching  over  a  greater  or  less  area,  through  expat 
buyers,  according  to  the  demand  and  supply. 

Breeds. — ^The  breed  that  is  most  preferred  by  curers  is  the  Berkshire. 
This  breed  is  doubtless  more  largely  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Limerick  than 
in  any  other  section  of  Ireland,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  carers 
there.  They  have  made  special  and  vigorous  efforts  to  secure  its  genml  in- 
troduction among  the  farmers,  distributing — in  many  instances  gratis — breed- 
ing  animals  among  the  farmers.  As  a  rule,  curers  prefer  pigs  of  the  age  of 
about  nine  months  and  from  126  to  140  pounds  in  weight. 

Care,  food f  and  management. — ^The  conditions  that  prevail  under  this  head 
are  not  essentially  different  from  the  rules  generally  observed.  A  hog  is  a 
hog  in  Ireland,  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  his  requirements 
are  about  the  same.  However,  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  more  hospitably 
treated  here  than  elsewhere.  Besides  the  offal  of  the  farm,  when  the  fetten- 
ing  process  begins  the  food  used  is  turnips,  potatoes,  and  meal,  being  first 
cooked  and  converted  into  a  common  mess. 

Manner  of  killing. — ^The  pig  is  elevated  by  machinery  by  the  hind 
legs,  the  body  being  free.  The  knife  is  then  inserted  in  the  throat  so  as  to 
pierce  the  heart.  The  blood  is  thus  drawn  quickly  and  completely.  The 
carcass  is  then  moved  along  a  few  feet,  where  it  is  scalded  and  the  hair  re- 
moved in  the  usual  way.  Thence  it  goes  to  the  man  who  removes  the  entrails, 
the  entire  process,  of  course,  being  very  rapid.  The  carcass  is  then  weighed, 
when  the  backbone  is  cut  out. 

Manner  of  curing. — The  carcass  is  next  taken  to  the  chill  room,  where 
the  temperature  is  38**,  and  where  it  remains  over  night  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  all  animal  heat.  Thence  it  goes  to  the  tables  to  be  cut  up,  when 
each  part  is  taken  to  a  particular  department  to  have  the  curing  process  com- 
pleted upon  it. 

Curing  the  bacon, — The  part  classed  as  bacon  includes  the  side  of  the 
carcass  and  the  shoulder,  the  latter  part  being  finally  detached,  however, 
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and  termed  as  the  "gam"  in  market  parlance.  The  initial  proceeding  of 
the  airing  process  is  to  force  brine  into  the  shoulder  part.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  a  force-pump  communicating  with  a  small  hose  and  terminating  in 
a  needle-like  nozzle,  which  is  rapidly  inserted  in  a  dozen  different  places 
around  the  shoulder  bones.  The  purpose  of  this  proceeding  is  to  perfectly 
cure  the  parts  that  can  not  be  reached  by  surface  application  of  salt.  The 
side  pieces  are  then  piled  up,  cob-house  fashion,  each  piece  being  covered 
with  salt.  In  this  position  they  remain  four  or  five  days  in  a  room  having  a 
temperature  of  40°  to  42°.  The  sides  are  then  transferred  to  another  room 
having  the  same  tertlperature,  where  the  shoulders  are  cut  off  with  one  blow 
of  a  cleaver,  and  in  which  they  remain  about  ten  days. 

The  next  step  in  the  curing  process  is  to  place  the  sides  and  shoulders  in 
tanks  of  water,  where  they  are  steeped  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  all  the  salt  and  to  give  them  a  light  color.  They  are  then 
thoroughly  scraped  and  cleaned.  They  are  then  himg  up  and  smoked  two 
or  three  days.  The  smoke  is  produced  by  slowly  burning  turf  and  sawdust 
beneath.     The  bacon  and  gams  are  then  ready  for  the  market. 

X 

HAMS. 

After  the  hams  leave  the  cutting  table  they  go  to  a  curing  room  having 
a  temperature  of  42°.  They  are  laid  in  rows  closely  together  upon  a  stone 
floor.  They  are  then  covered  with  salt  and  a  sprinkling  of  saltpeter.  The 
salt  is  forced  in  by  men  walking  over  the  surface.  They  remain  in  this  po- 
sition four  or  five  days.  They  are  then  stacked  up  in  piles  in  the  same  room, 
where  they  are  left  fifteen  days.  They  are  next  dipped  in  tanks  of  water 
to  remove  the  salt,  after  which  they  are  placed  in  large  piles,  where  they  re- 
main for  two  weeks  in  a  natural  temperature.  The  next  step  is  to  hang  up 
the  hams  in  an  open  loft  with  a  natural  temperature,  where  they  remain  from 
two  to  three  weeks  to  be  air  dried.  Then  they  are  transferred  to  another 
room,  where  they  are  slowly  dried  for  a  week  by  the  heat  generated  by  steam 
pipes  in  a  temperature  of  80®.  After  being  removed  from  this  room  the 
face  of  the  ham  is  dressed  smoothly  with  a  knife.  They  are  then  suspended 
in  a  smoke  house  for  about  ten  or  twelve  hours.  They  are  smoked  more  or 
less  thoroughly,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  market  for  which  they  are 
designed.  They  are  but  slightly  smoked  for  the  French  market.  The  prod- 
uct designed  for  the  British,  Scotch,  and  Irish  markets  is  two  or  three  shades 
darker  than  in  the  former  case,  this  result  being  determined,  not  by  smoking 
them  more  hours,  but  by  reason  of  subjecting  them  to  greater  density  of 
smoke. 

WHERE  THE  PRODUCT  FINDS  CONSUMPTION. 

The  ham  and  bacon  product  of  Ireland  finds  a  market  in  Ireland,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  u]X)n  the  Continent.  It  is  impossible  to  get  correct  sta- 
tistics as  to  the  proportions  consumed  in  each  of  these  several  markets.  It 
would  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  however,  to  say  that  three-quarters  of  the 
product  is  exported  from  Ireland.  The  fattest  bacon  is  shipped  to  Gla<^ow, 
No.  122 4. 
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FRIGES. 

The  prices,  of  course,  vary.  The  average  wholesale  price  of  bacon  in  the 
home  market  is  about  72X.  per  112  pounds;  of  hams,  from  98J.  to  102s.  per 
iia  poimds.  The  retail  price  of  bacon  in  the  local  market  ordinarily  is  od, 
to  lod.  (18  to  20  cents)  per  pound ;  of  gams,  5//.  (locents)  per  pound ;  of  hams, 
10^.  to  13//.  (20  to  26  cents)  per  pound.  The  wholesale  price  of  the  Limerick 
products,  as  to  hams  and  bacon,  averages  about  4/.  (96  cents)  per  i  la  pounds 
more  than  the  price  which  the  Dublin  products  command.  This  difference, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  explained,  not  by  the  superiority  of  the  Lim- 
erick over  the  Dublin  product,  but  by  the  prestige  which  the  Limerick  goods 
acquired  in  former  years  and  the  effect  of  which  is  still  apparent.  As  before 
stated,  the  process  of  curing  is  substantially  the  same  in  both  cases.  This  is 
the  testimony  of  retail  dealers,  who  handle  both  kinds  of  goods  and  make 
about  the  same  profit  in  one  case  as  the  other.  The  same  testimony  is  also 
given  by  consumers. 

The  retail  price  of  American  hams  in  this  and  other  Irish  markets  is  from 
6d.  to  7^/.  (12  to  14  cents)  per  pound,  or  Siltout  a  third  less  than  the  local 
product  commands.  This  is  the  case  where  they  are  sold  as  American  goods; 
but,  as  the  result  of  careful  investigation,  I  find  that  one  of  the  chief  pork- 
packing  concerns  at  Limerick  buys  great  quantities  of  American  hams  in  the 
cured  state,  smokes  them,  impresses  its  own  brand  upon  them,  and  places 
them  upon  the  market  at  a  price  only  a  trifle  below  what  it  asks  and  receives 
for  its  own  goods.  Manifestly  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  American  produ- 
cer, if  he  would  extend  his  European  trade,  besides  endeavoring  to  make  his 
curing  process  more  perfect,  not  to  dispose  of  his  goods  to  his  immediate 
competitor,  who  robs  him  of  a  profit  to  which  he  is  entitled,  but  to  offer  his 
goods  to  the  legitimate  dealer  under  his  own  brand,  and  to  wage  his  war  upon 
these  lines  to  the  end.  The  merit  of  his  product  will  command  just  recog- 
nition in  the  end,  and  the  American  hog,  so  long  unjustly  discriminated 
against,  will  push  his  way  into  the  front  rank  of  his  various  competitors  upon 
this  side  of  the  ocean. 

ALEX.  J.  REID, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

DubHn^  September  18,  i8go. 


THE   RICE  CROP  OF  JAPAN. 

REPORT  BY  VICE-CONSUL-GENERAL  SaDMORE,  OF  KANAGAWA, 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  returns  to  this  date  from  the  rice-produc- 
ing districts  of  Japan  concur  in  estimating  the  yield  of  rice  this  season  as  uno- 
sually  large.  Thirty-five  million  koku  (173,701,500  bushels)  is  a  good  aver- 
age crop,  but  this  year  as  much  as  50,000,000  koku  (248,145,000  bushels) 
will  probably  be  produced.     If  this  estimate  be  realized,  the  quantity  of  rice 
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available  for  export  will  not  be  far  short  of  15,000,000  koku  (741443,500 
bushels),  which  is  believed  to  be  more  than  America  and  Europe  can  possi- 
bly take,  and  is  about  ten  times  as  much  as  the  largest  export  hitherto  made 
in  any  one  year  from  Japan* 

G.  H.  SCIDMORE, 
Vtce-  Consul'^  GeneroL 
UNrrsD  States  Consxtlate-General, 

Kanagawa^  September  23^  i8go. 


WOOLEN   INDUSTRY  OF  EASTERN   BELGIUM. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  DANFORTH,  OF  URGE, 

The  chamber  of  commerce  of  Verviers  publishes  a  report,  from  which  I 
take  the  following  facts  and  figures: 

At  the  first  public  auction  at  London,  the  loth  of  April,  there  was  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  price  of  wool  of  about  5  per  cent.  It  must  be  understood  that 
London  is  the  principal  woolen  market  and  that  the  London  prices  furnish 
the  standard  for  the  market  of  France  and  Belgium.  Later,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  another  fall  occurred  of  7^  to  10  per  cent  for  merino  wool  and  5  to 
7  per  cent,  for  other  kinds.  The  fine  qualities  from  Australia,  mostly  sought 
for  America,  have  not  changed.  The  last  London  sale  included  400,000 
bales  and  closed  on  the  ist  of  August. 

WOOLEN  YARNS. 

In  spite  of  the  low  prices  in  wool,  the  Belgian  spinners  have  worked  much 
less,  and  especially  in  the  line  of  exportation.  •  France  did  not  take  any  thing ; 
Germany  and  Australia  asked  for  less  than  in  former  years.  England  alone 
had  for  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  345,000  kilograms,  or  24  per 
cent,  less  than  at  the  same  time  in  1889,  as  is  seen  by  the  following  table: 


Month. 


1889. 


1890. 


Aprfl 

May....« 
Juoe 


KUogramu. 

530,69a 
567,378 


KUograttu. 
4aa,986 
459,681 
368,927 


Totmt.., 


«»59«,7$« 


«»«5».594 


Prices  are  very  unsettled,  and  go  up  or  down  according  to  the  orders  the 
spinner  has  at  hand  The  falling  off  in  prices  may  be  considered  from  5  to 
7  per  cent     In  combed  woolen  yam  the  decline  has  been  about  8  per  cent. 


TISSUES. 


The  trade  in  tissues  for  the  home  market  was  much  affected  by  the  bad 
weather ;  the  orders  from  foreign  countries,  too,  were  less,  and  the  falling 
off  in  exportation  to  certain  coim tries  was  very  marked.  English  manufact- 
urersi  as  a  rule,  follow  the  movement  of  the  prices  in  raw  wool,  and  have  sev- 
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eral  times  notified  the  trade  of  the  decline  of  prices.  Buyers  desire  Belgian 
manufacturers  to  do  the  same.  But  in  Belgium  another  principle  is  followed. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  season  the  producers  agree  upon  fixed  and  invariable 
prices ;  but  in  doing  so  they  anticipate  the  possible  fluctuations  in  the  vahie 
of  raw  wool.  The  chamber  of  commerce  advises  the  manufacturers  to  con- 
tinue this  policy  of  a  fixed  rate,  although  foreign  competition  is  for  the  mo- 
ment pressing  hard  the  Belgian  market 


WOOL  WASHING  ANB  CLRAMINO. 

This  kind  of  industry,  which  constitutes  dne  of  the  principal  branches  in 
the  woolen  manufacture  of  Verviers,  has  suffered  much  from  the  uncertain 
and  irregular  way  in  which  orders  have  been  receiv^.  The  high  price  of 
coal  and  chemicals  has  increased  the  difficulty.  However,  improvements 
in  the  processes  of  washing  and  of  chemical  cleaning  are  securing  orders  from 
the  most  important  foreign  firms. 

Table  showing  the  Belgian  imports  and  exports  of  woolen  goods. 


Description. 


Woolen  yanu: 

June M 

First  six  months , 

Whole  year 

Woolen  tissues,  cloth,  cassi- 
meres,  and  similars : 

Jwie.« 

First  six  months 

Whole  year 

Coatings,  duffels,  and  other 
heavy  tissues : 

June... 

First  six  months 

Whole  year 

Light  tissues : 

June.... 

First  six  montlu 

Whole  year , 


Imports. 


1890. 


Kilogretms. 
65,790 
405,760 


Pr»nct. 

«38.89o 
i,«94,79o 


104, 6ao 
749,690 


1,008,730 
8,ax7,530 


1889. 


Kihgramt, 

77,080 

447,450 

938,370 

Franc*. 
*       73,040 
1,040,930 
a,x8a,ixo 


117,840 

766,960 

«.763,45o 

1,078,070 
7,73a,9»o 
15,510,180 


x888. 


KiUgrams. 
8a, 370 
434, X30 
890,690 

Francs. 

«ox,33o 
1,030,130 
«,««,90o 


101,340 

770,650 

X,  4*3, 430 

1,038,530 
^,383,0x0 
16,174,830 


£xpotls. 


i8po. 


KiUgramu. 
»,»37,a5o 
5,854,070 


141,870 
757,360 


11,690 
90,3x0 


83,390 
354,400 


X889. 


IGlogramt. 
1,1x9,840 
6,997,380 

««,633,S9o 


1*5,560 

6x9, 110 

»,367,7«> 


43,8ao 
153,860 
383,970 

73,««> 
361,670 
693,570 


KScgrmmu, 
«.«99,»8o 

fi#»7,39o 
",994.090 


•9,«40 

713,000 

>,4S7,950 


35,6» 

134,980 
"67, 770 

•4,390 
3H,89» 
587.690 


United  States  Consulate, 

Liege f  August  11  ^  i8go. 


JAMES  R.  DANFORTH, 

CpnsmL 


Exports  from  Havre  to  the  United  States. — The  direct  exports  from  dus 

consular  district  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  September 
30,  1890,  amounted  to  |i, 463,268,  showing  an  increase  of  127,516.65  over 
the  entire  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1890. — Oscar  F.  Williams,  Qmsulf 
Havre f  October  i,  i8go. 
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MEXICAN-SPANISH  CONVENTION   BONDS. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  RYAN,  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith,  for  the  information  of  the  Depart- 
ment, clippings  (with  translation)  from  the  Diario  Oficial  relati 
tract  between  the  Mexican  treasury  department,  in  the  name  of  tl: 
and  Lie.  Pablo  Macedo,  representative  of  the  majority  of  th 
bonds  of  the  Spanish  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  the  conv< 
old  obligations  under  said  debt  by  bonds  of  the  new  issue  of 
consolidated  debt,  in  the  form  and  under  the  conditions  there! 
gether  with  the  decree  of  the  Mexican  Government  approving  s 

THOMAS  R^ 

United  States  Legation, 

Mexico, /um  J f  i8go. 


Conversion  of  Spanish  Convention  Bonds. 

(Inckwure  s  in  Minister  Ryan's  report.— From  Diario  Oficial,  May  31,  •Agn 

dbpaetmsnt  of  state  and  bureau  op  finance  and  pubuc  credit,  1 

SECTION. 

Porfirio  Diaz,  constitutional  President  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  to 
thereof,  know  ye : 

That  the  Congress  of  the  Union  has  seen  fit  to  decree  the  following: 
•*  The  Congress  of  the  United  Mexican  States  decrees — 
"  SoLB  Article.  The  contract  made  between  the  treasury  department,  in  \ 
Execntive,  and  Lie.  P^lo  Macedo,  rep-esentative  of  the  majority  of  the  hold 
the  Spanish  convention,  is  hereby  approved,  for  the  purpose  of  the  conversiot 
ligadoms  under  said  debt  by  bonds  of  the  new  issue  of  the  domestic  consolida 
form  and  imder  the  conditions  let  forth  in  the  said  contract. 

••BERNABfi  LOYOLi 

«  FELIPE  ARELLAN 

<«JnAN  DE  D1O6  Pbza, 

«  Clerk  Houii. 
«J.  DE  Teresa  Miranda, 

«  CUrk  Senate:* 
I  therefore  order  that  the  same  be  printed,  published,  circulated,  and  that 
be  given  thereto. 

Done  at  the  federal  palace  in  Mexico  on  the  30th  of  May,  the  year  one 
'hundred  and  ninety. 

PORFI] 
To  C  Josft  Antonio  Gamboa, 

Su^Secrilary  in  charge  of  ike  Bureau  of  Finance  and  Public  C 
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Translation  of  Contract. 

[Indosure  s  in  Minister  Ryan's  report .] 

DIPARTMKNT  or   STATI  and   BURXAU  op  riNANCB  AMD   PUBUC  CkXOTt,  BODOOO— SIZtB 

SECTION. 


Cootrad  entered  into  between  C.  Lie.  Manuel  DubUn,  lecretaiy  of  state  and  of  borean  of 
finance  and  public  credit,  in  the  name  of  the  Executive,  and  lie.  Pablo  Macedo,  rcpre- 
tentative  of  the  majority  of  the  holders  of  bonds  of  the  Spanish  convention,  unptj  aa> 
thorixed  to  that  end  by  the  parties  in  interest  as  evinced  by  the  power  of  attorney  accredit- 
ing him. 

A&TiciJS  I.  C  Lie.  Pablo  Macedo,  in  the  name  of  the  holders  of  hoods  known  as  the 
Spanish  convention,  whom  he  now  represents,  or  may  hereafter  represent,  dedans :  That 
he  accepts  the  law  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  June  22, 1885,  for  ^  anaiigement 
and  conversion  of  the  national  public  debt,  which,  in  its  nineteenth  aiticle,  provides  that  the 
bonds  of  said  convention  are  convertible  in  the  form  and  under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  dieir 
present  contract 

Art.  2.  The  bonds  styled  of  the  **  Spanish  convention,"  issued  pursuant  to  agreements 
entered  into  on  December  6,  1851,  and  November  12,  1853,  between  the  Govemmeatof  die 
Republic  and  the  Government  of  His  Spanish  Majesty,  shall  be  merged  into  tlie  oommoo 
fund  of  the  domestic  consolidated  debt  exchangeable  for  bonds  of  new  issue  in  a  propoctioQ 
of  145  per  cent  of  their  nominal  value,  inclusive  of  9JA  die  interest  accrued  to  date.  Goow- 
quently,for  each  |ioo  in  bonds  of  the  convention  of  185 1,  with  the  req)ective  coopous, 
counting  from  the  coupon  maturing  on  December  4,  1867,  *i^  ^  ®<^  l^oo  in  bonds  of  the 
convention  of  1853,  with  their  unpaid  coupons,  redconing  from  the  coupon  fsllingdae  Angost 
14,  i860,  the  parties  interested  shall  recdve  I145  in  new  bonds  of  domestic  coaaolldated 
debt,  with  their  corresponding  coupons,  dating  from  July  i  of  the  current  year. 

Art.  3.  This  contract  shall  be  submitted  lor  the  q)proval  of  the  G>ngress  of  the  Umon, 
and,  upon  acceptance  thereby,  the  bureau  of  the  management  of  the  public  debt  shall  proceed 
in  sdptflated  proportion  to  convert  the  bonds  styled  of  the  **  Spanish  convention,"  presented 
therefor  by  C.  Lie.  Pablo  Macedo. 

Done  at  the  dty  of  Mexico,  on  die  1st  of  May,  the  year  one  thousand  eig^  hundred  and 
ninety,  and  drafted  in  two  originals,  one  for  each  contracting  party. 

M.DUBLAN, 
PABLO  MACEDO. 
I  certify  the  forcing  is  a  true  copy,  etc. 

J.  A.  GAMBOA, 


TRADE  OF  COREA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  HEARD,  OF  SEOUL, 

Imports  are  taken  in  proportion  to  the  sale  of  exports  and  exhibit  m  very 
satisfactory  increase.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  trade  of  Corea 
is  conducted  by  Japan.  The  interest  of  Americans  is  almost  confined  to 
drills,  jeans,  and  kerosene,  each  of  which  exhibits  marked  impx>vement. 
Russian  kerosene  is  not  in  favor. 

American  sheetings  are  too  good  for  the  market,  and,  until  our  manufact- 
urers lower  the  quality  and  cost  by  the  addition  of  sizing,  they  will  be  unable 
to  compete  with  English  makes.     The  total  net  revenue  for  1889,  which  was 
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BEER   IN   THE   PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS,  447 

a  great  improvement  on  former  years,  was  1279,999.76  j  the  net  revenue  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1890  was  1269,447.09,  or  only  110,552.67  less  than 
for  the  whole  preceding  year. 

AUGUSTINE  HEARD, 

Consul'  GeturoL 
Unitxd  States  Consulate-General^ 

Seoul^  September  p,  i8go. 


BEER   IN  THE   PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS. 

REPORT  BV  CONSUL  1VEBB,  OF  MANILA. 

One  would  hardly  expect  to  find  a  beer-drinking  community  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  where  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  all  heating  and  stimulating 
beverages  would  be  avoided;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  city  of  its 
sire  in  the  East  where  as  much  beer,  ale,  and  porter  are  drank  as  in  the  capi- 
tal city  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  idea  prevails  among  the  European 
residents  that  stimulants  are  necessary  in  order  to  counteract  the  debilitating 
influence  of  the  climate,  and  malt  liquors  are  considered  the  least  harmful 
of  all  the  stimulating  beverages,  except,  perhaps,  pure  claret,  which  is  hardly 
to  be  found  here.  Malt  liquors,  too,  have  another  advantage :  as  all  that 
come  here  are  in  bottles,  there  is  jio  chance  for  the  dealers  to  adulterate  them, 
as  the  Chinese  merchants  particularly  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  with  every 
kind  of  food  and  drink  which  can  be  increased  in  quantity  without  any  evi- 
dences of  it  appearing  in  the  original  packages. 

Another  reason  why  beer  is  popular  among  the  money-making  Europeans, 
whose  manners  and  habits  are  imitated  by  the  better  classes  of  mestizoes,  is 
that  it  is  expensive.  A  small  bottle  holding  considerably  less  than  a  pint 
sells  for  50  cents,  and  a  half-pint  bottle  costs  25  cents.  Thus  beer  becomes 
an  aristocratic  drink,  and  no  householder  has  any  valid  claim  to  social  emi- 
nence imless  he  offers  it  to  his  guests. 

American  beer  has  never  found  a  foot-hold  here,  it  having  lost  its  reputa- 
tion on  a  large  consignment  of  cheap  stuff  shipped  here  some  years  ago  and 
found  to  be  fiat  and  sour  when  it  was  opened.  Hence  it  is  quite  generally 
believed  that  American  beer  will  not  keep  in  this  climate.  The  vast  quan- 
tities of  beer  imported  come  almost  entirely  from  Germany,  while  the  ale 
and  porter  is  brought  from  England.  Tall  stacks  of  empty  bottles  can  be 
seen  in  the  rear  of  the  residence  of  almost  any  European,  and  the  borders  of 
flower  beds  and  garden  walks  are  formed  of  beer  bottles  set  closely  together 
and  sunk,  upside  down,  half-way  into  the  ground.  The  thousands  of  empty 
beer  bottles  to  be  seen  during  a  short  walk  or  ride  about  the  city  are  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  the  character  of  the  popular  beverage.  Were  it  not  that 
the  cost  of  living  in  Manila  is  enormously  beyond  that  of  any  other  city  in  the 
East,  people  would  refrain  from  drinking  beer  rather  than  pay  50  cents  a  glass 
for  it;  but,  until  recently,  the  price  has  not  been  discussed  to  any  extent. 
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448  THE   WHEAT   HARVEST   OF   FRANCE. 

About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Henry  M.  Barretto,  an  old  and  wealthy  resident 
who  has  the  speculative  instinct  largely  developed,  conceived  the  idea  of  sup- 
plying the  demand  for  beer  at  much  lower  prices  than  were  then  and  now 
being  paid.  He  obtained  a  license  from  the  Government  and  proceeded  to 
erect  the  first  brewery  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  was  completed  re- 
cently, and  will,  it  is  expected,  begin  to  turn  out  beer  about  the  isth  of  next 
month.  The  new  brewery  is  situated  at  Mialacanan,  not  more  than  500 
yards  from  the  governor-general's  palace,  and  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
Pasig,  which  will  give  it  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water.  The  large  and 
substantial  building  is  divided  into  two  sections,  in  one  of  which  is  the  re- 
frigerating apparatus  and  three  engines,  one  of  30  horse-power  and  two  of 
10  horse-power.  The  refrigerator  is  said  to  be  of  the  latest  design,  and  came 
from  London,  which  city  also  furnished  the  rest  of  the  beer-making  ma- 
chinery. In  the  second  section  is  the  machinery  for  making  beer  after  the 
German  system,  with  which  it  is  expected  to  turn  out  40  barrels  per  day  at 
first.  The  malt  will  come  from  San  Francisco,  via  Hong-Kong,  every  ten 
days,  which  will  insure  its  being  fresh ;  and  the  proprietor  of  the  enterprise 
declares  thai  he  will  be  able  within  a  few  months  to  turn  out  as  good  a  quality 
of  beer  as  can  be  found  in  Europe  and  America  at  less  than  half  the  price  at 
which  European  beer  can  be  bought  here  now.  If  he  can  do  so,  he  will  realize 
a  great  deal  of  money. 

He  expects  to  have  Culmbacher  beer  ready  for  delivery  about  the  15th 
of  September,  and  later  on  will  begin  the  manufacture  of  ale  and  porter. 
The  beer  will  be  sold  in  half  and  quarter  barrels,  as  well  as  in  bottles,  and,  if 
the  brewer's  expectations  as  to  quality  are  re&lized,  his  venture  will  work  a 
revolution  in  the  beverage  trade  of  Manila.  Mr.  Barretto  has  invested  a  large 
amount  of  capital  in  the  enterprise — ^how  much  he  is  not  willing  to  make 
known,  but  it  can  not  be  less  than  ^50,000.  If  it  is  successful,  other  brew- 
eries will  undoubtedly  be  erected  in  Manila,  as  well  as  in  Iloilo  and  Cebu, 
and  Philippine  beer  may  ultimately  find  its  way  to  other  countries. 

ALEX.  R,  WEBB, 


Consul 


United  States  Consulate, 

Manila^  August  23 ^  1890. 


THE  WHEAT  HARVEST  OF  FRANCE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GRIFFIN,  OF  UMOGES. 

There  has  been  just  published  ofiicially  the  estimate  of  the  wheat  harvest 
in  France  for  the  present  year.  The  crop  last  year  was  considered  small  and 
very  poor,  but  the  yield  for  1890  is  still  inferior,  although  the  promise  of 
spring  was  very  fine.  The  long-continued  rains  coming  just  before  the 
harvest  and  lasting  through  the  entire  season  have  given  not  only  a  lesser, 
but  a  poorer,  crop  than  last  year. 
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Table  showing  the  surface  or  acreage  sotvn. 


Surface  sown. 

R^glOD. 

1890. 

1889. 

HeeUr«», 

Hectartt, 

N<MrthwesU........^.......,., 

,,., ,„ 

..•....•.•.••......■■•..•.......>..• 

765,700 

789,943 

North ^ 





1,911,000 

1,919,031 

Northeast 



^...... ..M 

565,360 

563,795 

Wc«t ».....^. .    . 

1,196,100 

759.580 

x,9oi,x77 

759,669 

Center ^.„ 



East 



808,380 

807,060 

Southwest.....««r. 



....«..„.,....., 

807,590 

813,798 

South  — 



459,505 

474,886 

Southeast. ^ 



539,350 

593, 7*7 

Coreica 

••— - 

- 

14. «» 

14,016 

Total  ..^... ........... 

7.X07.594 

7,160,038 

Table  showing  the  yield  per  hectare. 


RagloB. 

Yield  per  hectare. 

X890. 

1889. 

Northwest «...^ «.»..... 

North « 

Northeast 

HecUUter*. 
13.15 

«9.45 
16.77 
«3-46 
16.85 
16.38 
xa.35 
13.60 
14. 08 
«5 

HecUlitert. 
15.41 
83.88 

16.14 
13.36 
1773 
14.89 
11.83 
10.76 

18. 31 
17.15 

West- 

C*Titer  m.. .M.. 

East 

Southwest.......... - - -.. 

South - 

Southeast -... — -.. 

Cofsiea - - 

Average -.. - 

15.41 

«5.57 

Table  shewing  the  general  yield. 


Yield. 


1890. 


1889. 


Notthipest... 

North 

Northeast... 
We8t-« 


Center........ 

East  -....«.... 

Southwest.... 

South -.. 

Southeast 

Conica - 

Total. 


HectoliterM. 
10,650,400 
•3,556,900 
9,416,800 
16, 105, 800 
19,803,570 
« 3, 347, 000 
9,973,350 
6,846,005 
7,356,900 
9x3,000 

109,663,495 


Hect^iUn. 

".664,739 

98,304,603 

9,109,0x4 

16,041,848 

13,486,190 

XX, 51a, 224 

9,»40,3a5 

5,«",7i5 

6,449,  «63 

940,808 

XXX, 460, 888 
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THE  ST.   CLAIR  TUNNEL. 


In  this  amount  of  109,668,435  hectoliters  there  is  not  only  a  loss  o^ 
1,791,863  hectoliters,  but,  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the  crop,  7  per  cent 
of  the  total  yield  is  unfit  to  be  ground  into  flour,  leaving  only  101,889,286 
hectoliters  as  the  real  crop  for  1890. 

Another  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  inferiority  in  weight.  The  hectiditer 
of  1889  weighed  77.2  kilograms,  while  that  of  1890  weighs  only  76.6  kilo- 
grams.    The  following  table  gives  the  comparison  between  this  year  and  last: 


'Ssgr 

Average 
weight  per 
hectoliter. 

Wc^lit. 

DcMriptkA. 

Total.      " 

Gcoandfaio 

flouratiaieof 

HpcrocBt. 

Harrest  of  i889..«...».^ „ »^^,,^^,^, 

Avexage  hanrcM  for  the  last  xo  yean      ..^^... 

HtctolHert. 
xox,889,986 
107,300,000 

76.6 

Mei,quimUU. 
78,o5X,853 
«3.3».Soo 

Mtt.fmiml0it. 
6x.6si,ay> 

The  general  returns  of  all  other  cereals  for  the  year  1890  are  as  follows: 


Gafait. 

Yield. 

Perhectaze. 

TotaL 

Heetart*. 

993,500 

1,665,000 

3,700,000 

1,0x0,000 

709,000 

UtctcUUrt. 
15.10 
«$.«o 
•3 

4.43i,«5o 
•6,307.000 
85,100,000 
17,170^000 
«3.47«,«» 

Rye.     ..« «... ...« «... 

Oats- ^ „ 

Barley.... «. 

Buckwheat ^ — 

WALTER  T.  GRIFFIN, 

Commercial  Agent. 
Unitkd  States  CoMMERaAL  Agency, 

Limoges f  September  2^$  iSqo.^ 


THE  ST.  CLAIR  TUNNEL 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  PACE,  OF  PORT  SARNIA, 

The  meeting  of  the  shields  under  St.  Clair  River  at  this  point  August  31, 
1890,  marked  the  actual  completion  of  this  great  work,  the  St.  Clair  tunnel, 
which  undertaking  was  commenced  one  year  ago  the  12th  day  of  July  last 
The  shields  used  for  the  purpose  are  cylinders  of  steel,  with  a  sharp,  cutting 
edge.  Four  feet  from  the  rear  or  back  part  of  this  monstrous  implement  of 
steel  is  placed  a  bulk-head,  or  diaphragm,  furnished  with  two  sliding  doorsi 
to  be  used  in  cases  of  emergency  which  might  result  from  a  sudden  flow  of. 
water  from  the  front.  Arranged  around  this  bulk-head  are  twenty-four  hy- 
draulic jacks,  with  a  combined  power  of  3,000  tons,  and  by  this  means  the 
shields  are  forced  forward  into  the  clay.     These  jacks  find  a  lodgment  against 
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the  last  completed  ring  of  lining  or  curbing,  which  is  put  together  inside 
of  the  shield.  The  length  of  the  shield  is  21  feet  6  inches,  and  the  plates  of 
which  it  is  built  are  i  inch  in  thickness.  After  starting  an  average  progress 
of  16  feet  per  day  was  made  until  the  shields  met  under  the  bed  of  the  river. 
The  distance  traversed  by  these  massive  cylinders  of  steel  was  6,000  feet, 
being  the  distance  from  portal  to  portal  of  the  tunnel.  When  at  work  the 
iron  lining  or  tubing  is  put  together  inside  of  the  shield,  or  in  that  portion 
of  it  usually  called  the  hood.  The  hydraulic  jacks  are  then  made  to  press 
against  the  completed  lining,  by  which  means  the  shield  is  pushed  forward 
into  the  clay  a  sufficient  distance  to  admit  of  another  ring  or  set  of  completed 
segments.  By  this  forward  movement  of  the  shield  a  space  sufficient  to 
admit  of  another  section  of  a  completed  lining  is  made,  and,  this  space  being 
filled,  the  process  is  repeated  again  and  again  as  the  work  progresses.  As  the 
shield  is  pressed  forward  into  the  clay  workmen  with  peculiarly  shaped  hol- 
low-bladed  or  curved  spades  are  in  readiness  to  remove  the  clay  through  the 
apertures  in  the  shield  to  the  cars  in  waiting.  These  cars  are  drawn  by  mules, 
and  they  in  fum  convey  the  clay  entirely  outside  of  the  tunnel.  The  ex- 
treme end  of  the  completed  tunnel  lining  is  always  within  and  always  pro- 
tected by  the  shield,  and  thus  the  clay  is  safely  excavated. 

SURFACE  DEPRESSION. 

The  settling  or  depression  of  the  earth  on  the  surface  does  not  occur  until 
the  completed  segments  of  curbing  are  placed  in  position.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  hours,  however,  after  the  shield  has  passed,  there  is  invariably  noticed 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  on  the  line  with  the  timnel,  a  depression  ranging 
from  10  to  20  inches.  In  one  instance,  on  the  Michigan  side,  the  tunnel 
passed  under  a  brick  dwelling,  and  the  sinking  or  depression  of  the  earth 
caused  by  the  excavation  rendered  this  structure  useless,  notwithstanding 
the  depth  of  earth  imder  this  house  to  the  top  of  the  tunnel  exceeded  70  feet. 
Of  course,  it  is  presumed  the  earth  also  sinks  imder  the  river  on  a  line  with 
the  tunnel,  although  I  can  not  say  that  this  fact  has  been  demonstrated. 

CHARACTSR  OF  SOIL  EXCAVATED. 

The  material  through  which  the  shields  were  made  to  pass  from  portal  to 
portal  is  principally  soft  blue  clay,  interspersed  with  pockets  of  gravel,  coarse 
sand,  and  quicksand.  Bowlders  are  sometimes  encountered,  but  they  are 
usually  small;  occasionally,  however,  they  are  so  large  as  to  require  to  be 
broken  in  order  to  facilitate  their  passage  through  the  compartment  apertures 
of  the  shield.  To  accomplish  this  a  resort  is  had  to  the  drill  and  the  wedge; 
by  this  means  they  are  soon  reduced,  and  thus  carried  to  the  rear.  Under 
the  river-bed  the  clay  was  found  to  be  much  softer  and  more  easily  exca- 
vated than  in  the  approaches  from  either  side. 

AIR   LOCKS. 

When  the  tunnel  had  progressed  from  the  portals  each  way  to  the  re- 
spective banks  of  the  river  air  locks  or  diaphragms  of  solid  masonry  were 
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constructed.  These  were  placed  at  the  banks  of  the  river,  on  a  line  with 
the  water's  edge,  and  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  withstand  a  very  heavy 
air  pressure.  These  bulk-heads  of  brick  and  iron  are  supplied  with  massive 
iron  doors,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  car  of  clay  from  the  inner  chamber 
of  the  tunnel,  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  air  lock.  Per- 
sons proceeding  into  that  portion  of  the  tunnel  which  underlies  the  river 
must  necessarily  pass  through  the  air  locks.  You  pass  through  the  first  door 
of  the  lock  into  a  compartment,  and  the  door  is  then  closed.  Into  this  com- 
partment the  compressed  air  of  the  inner  tunnel  is  then  slowly  or  gradually 
admitted.  When  it  becomes  equalized  with  the  compressed  air  of  the  tunnel 
proper,  the  rear  door  of  the  diaphragm  is  opened  and  the  person  may  pass 
into  that  portion  of  the  timnel  which  is  stiU  pervaded  by  compressed  air. 
In  passing  out  from  the  heavy  air  pressure  the  pressure  in  the  air  lock  com- 
partment is  gradually  reduced  until  it  is  equalized  with  the  normal  pressure 
in  the  open  tunneL  Thus  the  process  by  which  persons  are  admitted  to  the 
inner  tunnel  is  reversed  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  pass  them  out.  The 
compressed  air  is  introduced  into  the  inner  tunnel  by  means  of  four  class  A 
Ingersoll  Sargeant  air  compressors. 

EFFECTS  OF  COMPRESSED  AIR  ON  THE  ANIMAL  SYSTEM. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  at  the  outset  on  account  of  ^e  disincli- 
nation of  men  to  subject  themselves  to  the  extra  air  pressure  made  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  work;  but,  as  a  rule,  no  inconvenience 
resulted  from  its  use.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  American  end  of  the 
tunnel,  where  the  pressure  during  the  progress  of  the  tunnel  until  the  meet- 
ing of  the  shields  did  not  exceed  1 7  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  On  the 
Canadian  side  large  pockets  of  quicksand  and  gravel  were  encountered,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  a  much  greater  pressure  was  required  to  keep  back  the^ 
water,  without  which  this  great  work  would  iiave  fell  short  of  successful 
achievement.  Therefore,  for  many  days  a  pressure  was  kept  up  which  slightly 
exceeded  28  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  I  am  satisfied,  from  observation,  that 
men  of  ordinary  powers  of  resistance,  being  possessed  of  fair  health  and 
strength,  by  prudent  management  may  successfully  withstand  a  32  or  even 
34  pound  pressure  without  serious  inconvenience  to  themselves.  The  one 
thing  essential  as  a  measure  of  safety  is  to  be  gradually  introduced  into  the 
pressure,  and  then  to  be  gradually  released  from  it.  If  this  rule  is  observed, 
there  is  slight  danger  of  unfavorable  results.  Where  this  rule  is  ignored  the 
results  are  often  serious  and  sometimes  fisital.  During  the  progress  of  this 
work  three  fatal  cases  from  extra  air  pressure  have  been  reported,  and,  upon 
investigation,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  men 
themselves  is  what  led  to  these  melancholy  results.  Too  sudden  a  transition 
from  normal  or  natural  air  pressure  to  the  artificial  pressure  of  from  28  to 
33  pounds  to  the  inch,  is  absolutely  dangerous,  and  no  class  of  men  is  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  these  facts  than  those  who  are  engaged  in  building 
this  tunnel.     The  new  beginner  is  warned  by  the  mechanical  engineer  in 
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charge  of  the  work,  and  he  is  instructed  how  to  pass  through  the  locks  with 
safety.  These  warnings  and  instructions  are  repeated  by  his  fellow-workmen, 
and  it  only  requires  the  exercise  of  prudence  to  render  a  man  as  safe  under 
air  pressure  as  out  of  it  The  victims  of  extra  air  pressure  complain  of  severe 
pain  in  the  limbs  and  larger  muscles  of  the  body ;  the  circulation  is,  in  all 
cases,  very  much  impeded,  and  evidences  of  congestion  are  generally  appar- 
ent; respiration  is  extremely  difficult  and  painful.  Physicians  disagree 
somewhat  as  to  the  exact  cause,  or,  rather,  as  to  how  the  extra  air  pressure 
affects  the  system.  Yet  it  is  evident  to  any  one  who  has  witnessed  the  suffer- 
ing of  a  patient  from  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  *' bends,"  caused  by  too 
sudden  a  release  from  extreme  air  pressure,  that  the  agony  endured  by  the 
patient  is  certainly  very  intense.  I  was  for  some  hours  at  the  bedside  of  a 
victim  of  extreme  air  pressure,  and  was  present  when  his  sufferings  ended  in 
death.  The  young  man  in  question  was  aged  twenty-two  years,  of  splendid 
physical  development,  and  well  nourished.  He  had  withstood,  with  others, 
for  eight  hours  a  pressure  ranging  from  28  to  30  pounds  and  felt  no  inconven- 
ience whatever  until  he  was  suddenly  brought  out  into  the  open  air.  Others 
of  his  fellow-workmen,  physically  much  more  delicate  than  himself,  had 
withstood  the  same  pressure  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and,  being  gradually 
released,  they  experienced  no  inconvenience  whatever,  whilst  the  young  ath- 
lete, with  greater  powers  of  endurance,  though  less  prudence,  died  in  a  few 
hours  in  great  agony. 

NATITRAL  GAS. 

Little,  if  any,  inconvenience  was  experienced  from  natural  gas.  An  im- 
mense quantity  of  fresh  air  was  pumped  into  the  tunnel,  and  every  known 
means  were  taken  advantage  of,  to  the  end  that  pure  air  should  pervade  the 
tunnel  and  thus  r^der  safe  the  lives  of  the  men  engaged.  Davy  safety- 
lamps  were  intrusted  to  cautious,  experienced  men,  and  everjrwhere  kept 
burning.  This  absence  of  gas  was  very  gratifying  to  the  management  of 
the  tunnel,  as  in  the  outset  the  possibility  of  encountering  gas  in  great  quan- 
tities gave  the  engineer  much  concern. 

THB  UNING  OP  THB  TUNNEL. 

The  lining  or  curbing  of  the  tunnel  consists  of  cast-iron  segments  bolted 
together.  Li  each  ring  of  lining  there  are  thirteen  segments,  or  plates,  and 
a  smaller  key  piece.  Each  plate  is  4  feet  ii|^  inches  long  by  18  inches 
wide  and  2  inches  thick.  Each  plate,  or  segment,  has  flanged  ends  and  sides, 
through  which  the  bolts  are  introduced,  and  by  this  means  the  various  seg- 
ments are  firmly  fostened  together,  forming  a  complete  circle.  A  shimming 
of  wood,  like  a  piece  of  veneering,  is  cut  to  fit  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  seg- 
ment, with  holes  cut  to  receive  the  bolts.  These  pieces  of  wood  are  placed 
on  the  ends,  or,  rather,  between  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  plates,  and  they  are 
firmly  held  in  place  by  the  screw-bolts  which  hold  the  plates  together.  The 
object  of  the  shimming  is  to  make  water-tight  joints,  and  thus  keep  the  water 
from  the  tunnel.     This  plan  is  reasonably  successful,  yet  not  entirely  so,  for 
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between  the  joints  here  and  there  the  water  oozes  through,  not  from  above, 
as  one  might  be  led  to  suppose,  but  from  the  bottom.  This  water,  as  the 
resident  engineer  informs  me,  does  not  come  from  the  river,  but  from  the 
rock.  By  reference  to  the  inclosed  sketch  it  will  be  observed  that  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rock  is  but  6  to  8  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel  mukr  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  river's  bed.  To  render  the  tunnel  still  mwe  secure 
from  a  flow  of  water,  the  joints  in  the  segments,  or,  rather,  the  joints  formed 
by  the  joining  of  the  segments,  in  the  lower  half  of  the  great  tube  are  calked 
with  lead  much  as  the  seams  in  a  wooden  ship  are  calked  with  oakum.  Afler 
the  seams  are  thoroughly  calked  a  thick  coating  of  cement  is  plastered  over 
the  curbing,  after  which  a  brick  lining  is  placed  upon  this.  The  brick  lining 
serves  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  iron  lining  from  the  action  of  salt  brine 
which  escapes  from  passing  refrigerator  cars.  Before  being  placed  in  position 
the  iron  plates  of  the  tunnel  are  treated  to  a  thick  coating  of  hot  coal-tar, 
and  a  grouting  of  Portland  cement  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel  is  made  to 
form  the  tunnel  bed.  The  weight  of  the  iron  consumed  in  lining  this  ton- 
nel,  and  which  is  now  in  position,  is  27,000  tons.  The  shield  being  of  greater 
diameter  than  the  curbing,  a  space  of  a  few  inches  remains  to  be  filled.  This 
space  is  filled  on  the  bottom  and  half-way  up  each  side  by  a  process  which 
forces  liquid  cement  to  the  place  desired. 

Directly  under  the  angle  of  the  bank  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river 
is  the  lowest  dip  or  depression  of  the  tunnel,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  sketch  before  mentioned.  At  this  point  will  be  located  the  pump  which  is 
designed  to  relieve  the  timnel  from  surplus  water  which  may,  from  any  cause, 
find  its  way  to  the  tube. 

DEPTH   OF  WATER  AND  CLAY. 

The  maximum  depth  of  water  over  the  tunnel  is  40.47  feet,  and  the  mini- 
mum depth  of  clay  over  the  tunnel  under  the  bed  of  the  river  is  8.43  feet 
The  rock  summit,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  lies  less  than  7  feet,  in  some  places, 
from  the  great  iron  tube.  Thus,  it  will  be  observed,  the  depth  of  day  from 
the  bottom  of  the  river  to  the  top  of  the  rock  was  just  sufl&cient  to  leave  a 
margin  of  from  7  to  10  feet  betwixt  the  top  of  the  tunnel  and  the  water,  and 
about  the  same  distance  intervenes,  on  an  average,  betwixt  the  bottom  of  the 
tunnel  and  the  summit  of  the  rock.  Taking  into  consideration  the  quality 
of  the  clay  and  its  comparative  freedom  from  dangerous  deposits  of  gas,  its 
depth  under  the  river  and  above  the  rock,  its  softness,  and  other  valuable 
characteristics,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  more  favorable  location  for  the  construction 
of  a  tunnel  could  be  found.  Indeed,  if  the  distinguished  engineer  who  was 
intrusted  with  the  construction  of  this  great  work  could  have  had  a  choice 
as  to  the  composition,  consistency,  and  quality  of  the  clay  through  whidi 
the  great  shield  was  to  be  forced,  he  could  not  have  selected  any  quality  of 
soil  better  adapted  to  the  purpose.  For  most  of  the  distance  under  the  river 
the  clay  was  as  soft  as  putty  prepared  for  use  in  glazing. 
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SOUNDS   HEARD   IN   THE  TUNNEL. 

I  am  informed  by  workmen  who  are  engaged  in  the  tunnel  that  they  fre- 
quently distinguish  the  sound  of  the  revolving  wheels  of  steamers,'  which 
almost  hourly  during  the  season  of  navigation  pass  over  their  heads,  and  that 
during  the  excursion  season  they  frequently  hear  the  beating  of  the  drum 
and  other  sounds  of  music  discouf&ed  by  bands  on  board  these  steamers. 

CHARACTER  OF  LOCOMOTIVES. 

In  transporting  cars  through  the  tunnel  a  style  of  locomotive  known  as 
the  ** Decapod**  will  be  used.  The  ordinary  road  or  traffic  locomotive  will 
not  be  used  for  that  purpose.  It  is  presumed,  also,  that  some  means  will  be 
adopted  to  render  these  locomotives  smokeless,  as  dense  coal  smoke  confined 
to  the  limits  of  the  tunnel  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  successful  use 
of  the  great  highway. 

VARIATIONS   OF  THE  SHIELD. 

Slight  variations  of  the  shield  were  frequently  detected  by  the  use  of  nicely 
adjusted  instruments  known  to  the  art  of  survey,  and  these  variations  were 
quickly  and  accurately  adjusted  by  hydraulic  power.  By  concentrating  the 
force  to  one  particular  portion  of  the  shield  its  direction  was  changed  as  de- 
sired. To  watch  this  great  steel  cylinder  and  see  th^t  it  did  not  vary  from 
a  direct  line,  or  to  bring  it  back  again  into  line  when  its  course  became  er- 
ratic, was  the  duty  of  the  trained  civil  engineer.  When  these  massive  ma- 
chines had  approached  to  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other  under  the  bed  of 
the  river,  say  to  within  a  dozen  feet  or  less,  an  augur  was  brought  into  use, 
and,  piercing  the  center  of  the  intervening  clay,  it  was  thrust  through  to  the 
space  beyond,  and  through  this  aperture  the  builders  conversed  with  each 
other.  The  engineer  in  charge  informs  me  that  his  anxiety  at  this  time  to 
test  the  correctness  of  his  previous  observations  was  most  intense.  At  first 
the  conditions  necessary  to  make  an  accurate  test  were  not  favorable,  at  least 
not  perfect,  and  at  the  first  glimpse  through  the  instrument  into  the  space 
beyond  he  thought  he  detected  an  error,  and  his  depression  and  chagrin 
over  what  he  for  a  moment  felt  to  be  a  blunder  in  calculation  was  only 
equaled  by  his  great  joy  when  the  final  truth  was  revealed  to  him.  The  en- 
gineer's vision  had  for  a  moment  been  defective;  but  the  shields,  which  for 
weary  months  had  been  the  mute  objects  of  his  watchful  care,  were  eicactly 
in  line.  They  had  not  deviated  one  inch  from  the  course  which  science  had 
marked  out  as  their  pathway. 

SAM'L  D.  PACE. 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Port  Samia^  October  iij  1890. 
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SILK  CULTURE   IN   CHIN-KIANG. 

REPORT  BY,  CONSUL  JONES. 

In  a  report  on  the  subject  of  silk  culture  it  is  necessary  to  divide  it,  or 
rather  it  naturally  divides  itself,  into  three  parts — the  rearing  of  the  insect 
which  yields  the  silk,  the  extraction  of  the  filament  in  a  state  fitted  for  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  spinning  and  weaving  into  textile  fabrics.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  discuss  the  commercial  question  arising  out  of  the  manu- 
facture. 

MULBERRY  PLANTATIONS. 

Silk  is  produced  in  this  district  by  the  worms  which  feed  exclusively  on 
the  mulberry;  and  it  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
food  of  the  silk- worm.  There  exists  two  kinds  of  mulberry-trees,  the  "  kin- 
sang  * '  and  the  * '  lusang,*  *  both  of  which  are  raised  from  seed.  The  names  are 
derived  from  the  places  where  they  are  cultivated.  Two  methods  are  in  use 
here  in  making  a  mulberry  plantation.  In  one  the  mulberry  is  picked,  when 
the  berry  is  ripe,  from  large  thick-leaved  trees  and  fed  to  the  pigs ;  the  drop- 
pings of  the  pigs  thus  fed  are  preserved,  dried,  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder, 
and  planted.  The  ground  has  been  prepared  beforehand  by  loosening  the 
soil  and  the  application  of  a  fertilizer,  most  commonly  the  waste  of  the  bean 
cake  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted.  When  the  seeds  begin  to  sprout  addi- 
tional fertilizers  are  applied  and  from  time  to  time  water  sparingly  given  the 
plants,  which,  under  ordinary  conditions,  will  grow  to  be  healthy,  strong  trees. 
The  sprouts,  when  well  up  from  the  ground,  are  transplanted  and  given  a  space 
of  5  or  6  feet  from  each  other.  December  is  the  best  month  to  transplant. 
The  other  method  of  planting  the  seed  is  to  put  the  berries  in  water  and 
break  them  up.  Those  which  float  are  cast  out  and  those  which  sink  are  used. 
They  are  then  dried  in  the  shade  (sunshine  is  said  to  delay  their  germina- 
tion), scattered  in  good  soil  prepared  and  slightly  manured,  and  covered  over 
with  ashes.  In  selecting  the  berries  for  seed  the  largest  and  blackest  kind 
are  chosen  for  the  purpose.  For  these  plantations  high  plains  are  selected ; 
in  low,  wet  ground  the  trees  do  not  thrive,  but  they  must  have  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water. 

In  many  of  the  plantations  in  this  neighborhood  the  wild  mulberry  is 
begun  with,  upon  which  the  cultivated  mulberry  is  grafted.  This  makes  the 
tree  very  rich  in  leaves,  and  the  plan  of  grafting  is  greatly  valued  by  the 
Chinese.  The  grafting  takes  place  about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox 
(March-April),  when  the  young  shoots  are  about  to  bear  leaves.  The  cut- 
tings used  for  grafting  are  about  the  thickness  of  a  lead-pencil,  and  are 
wrapped  in  cloth  to  protect  them  from  the  sun  and  air.  The  young  tree  is 
then  cut  down  within  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  an  incision  is  made 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood  i  J^  inches  deep  and  a  bamboo  slip  inserted. 
The  cuttings,  which  are  about  3  inches  long,  are  cut  off*  with  a  sharp  knife, 
leaving  two  sprouts  at  the  upper  end.  These  arcinserted  in  the  incision  of 
No.  122 5. 
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the  trunk  and  the  slip  of  bamboo  removed.  The  part  of  the  cutting  which 
has  been  pared  off  or  cut  with  the  knife  must  be  placed  to  face  the  bark,  as 
the  sap  of  the  trees  passes  through  the  bark  and  serves  to  cement  the  joint.  The 
bark  of  the  tree  is  carefully  wrapped  about  the  wound  and  secured  and 
covered  with  earth  to  protect  it  from  the  air.  The  new  graft  must  not  be 
exposed  to  the  rain  or  sun  until  it  has  taken  firm  hold,  and  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  move  it  out  of  position ;  a  speedy  growth  will  be  the  result.  My  in- 
formant tells  me  that  it  is  a  favorite  plan  in  the  making  of  a  mulberry 
plantation  to  dig  a  ditch  on  all  sides  of  it,  the  mud  from  which  is  useful  to 
put  at  the  roots  of  the  trees  as  a  fertilizer ;  that  water  should  be  plentiful  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  trees.  The  ditch  is  also  useful  in  preventing  people 
from  stealing  the  leaves.  If  the  ditch  connects  with  a  running  stream,  so 
much  the  better ;  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water  is  obtained,  which  can  be 
utilized,  also,  in  the  breeding  of  fish  to  advantage. 

When  the  grafted  slips  begin  to  grow  and  sprouts  issue  forth,  only  two  of 
them  are  allowed  to  grow,  which  will  become  branches  toward  autumn  5  or 
6  feet  long.  In  the  month  of  February  the  tops  of  these  branches  are  cut 
off  to  within  a  foot  or  more  of  the  stem,  giving  the  plant  the  appearance  of 
the  letter  y ;  and  retain,  as  before,  two  buds  on  the  end  of  each  branch,  cut- 
ting off  all  the  rest.  In  the  ensuing  year  clip  off  the  new  branches  again, 
leaving  a  foot  or  more  according  to  the  former  methods;  and  thus  go  on 
clipping  and  retaining,  and  the  branches  will  continue  to  double  their  number. 
After  having  clipped  the  plant  for  several  years  the  tree  will  assume  a  knobbed 
appearance,  having  upon  it  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  knobs  or  fists,  when 
it  gets  the  name  of  *'tsaosang,"  or  fist-like  mulberry.  In  clipping  the  tree 
never  retain  the  central  branches,  and  then  the  branches  will  spread  on  all 
sides  and  the  tree  will  assume  an  umbrella-like  shape.  They  are  usually 
kept  at  a  height  of  5  or  6  feet  for  convenience  in  picking  the  leaves.  A  full- 
grown  tree  will  produce  70  to  100  pounds  of  leaves.  A  sound  mulberry- 
tree  will  last  over  fifly  years.  When,  after  some  years,  the  trees  become  hollow 
and  decay,  young  shoots  are  planted  close  to  these  trees,  and  when  they  grow 
up  the  old  tree  is  taken  away  and  its  place  is  thus  filled. 

Sometimes  the  trees  become  covered  with  mosses,  which  must  be  carefully 
scraped  away,  else  the  trees  will  bear  fewer  and  thinner  leaves.  In  the 
autumn  of  each  year  the  soil  about  the  roots  of  the  trees  should  be  loosened 
and  manure  applied,  and  in  the  spring  the  exuberance  of  the  foliage  will  be 
doubled. 

There  are  two  insects  which  are  enemies  of  the  mulberry- tree.  The  one 
is  called  the  mulberry  ox,  and  is  found  in  the  bark  and  also  on  the  leaves;  the 
other  attacks  only  the  leaves.  The  former  bores  into  the  bark  and  lays  its 
eggs  within.  The  trees  should  be  carefully  examined,  and,  if  holes  are  found, 
an  iron  wire  is  inserted  and  bean  oil  poured  in,  which  will  destroy  the  grubs. 
The  latter  insect  comes  up  from  the  ground  to  the  tree  and  devours  the  leaves 
and  young  shoots.  To  destroy  these,  lighted  torches  are  used  to  singe  them, 
when  they  drop  to  the  ground  and  are  killed.     A  liquid  from  the  tobacco 
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Stock  boiled  in  water  is  effectual  in  getting  rid  of  them,  by  sprinkling  over 
the  trees.  The  ground  of  the  plantation  should  be  kept  clear  of  all  long 
grasses.  The  manure  of  pigs,  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  is  used  at  the  base 
of  the  trees.     The  Chinese  use  and  prefer  night-soil  to  any  other  fertilizer. 

SILK-WORM   REARING. 

According  to  the  Chinese,  the  silk-wonn  is  a  very  sensitive  creature,  with 
strong  likes  and  dislikes.  For  instance,  it  loves  fire  and  hates  water;  it  eats, 
but  never  drinks;  it  is  fond'of  stillness,  and  dislikes  all  noises;  it  prefers 
to  be  warm,  and  is  exceedingly  averse  to  dampness ;  it  abhors  smoke,  wine, 
vinegar,  and  all  acid  things ;  it  can  not  bear  the  smell  of  oil  or  musk,  and 
especially  dislikes  people  in  mourning  and  pregnant  women.  While  in  the 
egg  state  they  must  be  kept  cool,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched  they  must 
be  kept  warm.  On  awakening  from  their  first  sleep  they  require  wamith, 
but  after  their  principal  sleep  they  must  be  kept  cool.  As  they  become  old 
the  warmth  must  be  increased,  and  when  upon  the  straw  to  spin  they  must 
be  kept  extremely  warm.  The  rooms  in  which  they  are  reared  require  to  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  Those  skilled  in  rearing  the  silk-worm  take  care 
that  the  young  are  produced  about  the  middle  of  April  and  that  they  come 
to  maturity  in  twenty-seven  days,  in  which  case'they  are  strong,  seldom  ill, 
and  produce  an  abundance  of  silk.  Silk-worms  should  be  so  managed  that  the 
eggs  be  laid  together,  hatched  together,  and  the  spin  begun  together.  The 
sexes  are  determined  by  the  shapes  of  the  cocoon.  The  cocoon  sharp  at  each 
end  contains  a  male,  the  rounded  cocoon  a  female.  When  selected  they  are 
placed  in  a  well-vjentilated,  dry  room  to  await  the  coming  out  of  the  young. 
They  seldom  appear  in  the  daylight,  but  issue  generally  between  2  and  4 
a.  m.  After  they  have  come  out  from  the  cocoons  they  are  mated,  which 
is  a  matter  generally  of  mutual  attraction,  and  placed  in  clean  pans.  In  five 
or  six  hours  separate  them  by  removing  the  male  moth  and  putting  him  else- 
where. The  pans  are  then  gently  tapped  to  shake  off  the  liquid  matter  from 
the  females,  when  they  are  placed  on  clean  paper  at  uniform  distances,  where 
they  will  lay  their  eggs.  The  female  moths,  after  laying  their  eggs,  live  five 
or  six  days  without  eating  and  then  die  and  are  buried.  The  eggs  of  the 
first  and  second  layings  are  good  and  healthy,  while  those  of  the  third  laying 
are  seldom  used,  as  they  are  not  considered  strong  and  healthy. 

It  is  important  to  have  good  eggs,  and,  in  order  to  have  such,  strong  silk- 
worms are  selected  from  small  and  closely  woven  cocoons.  Durable,  thick 
white  paper  is  used  for  the  worms  to  lay  their  eggs  on,  but  white  linen  or 
fine  grass-cloth  is  preferred.  After  the  eggs  have  been  placed  on  the  cloth 
or  paper  they  are  put  in  clear  water  and  washed.  Mulberry  leaves  boiled  in 
water  when  cooled  are  often  used  for  washing  the  eggs,  as  it  is  believed  to 
aid  in  hatching  them.  After  this  bath  salt  is  sprinkled  over  them  for  a  day, 
then  brushed  away  and  fine  ashes  of  burnt  mulberry  leaves  scattered  over 
them,  and  so  kept  for  ten  days,  when  the  ashes  are  shaken  off  and  the  eggs 
hung  up  in  the  open  air.     Tlie  paper  containing  the  eggs  is  then  carefully 
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wrapped  in  cotton  2  or  3  inches  in  thickness  and  these  rolls  put  away  iu  a 
warm  place.  After  five  or  six  days  the  rolls  must  be  examined ;  when  the  eggs 
have  changed  to  a  green  color  it  is  a  sign  that  the  worms  are  about  to  come 
forth.  In  this  stage  they  must  be  watched  and  the  rolls  opened  every  day. 
If  only  a  few  have  come  out,  they  are  wrapped  and  put  away  again  until  they 
all  come  out.  A  newly  hatched  silk-worm  is  as  fine  as  a  thread  and  black 
in  color. 

The  hatching  takes  place  usually  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  o'clock  noon.  TIk 
arrangements  for  rearing  the  spring  silk-worm  are  begun  a  year  beforehand. 
The  straw  of  the  late  crop  of  rice  is  preserved  for  making  the  mulberry  hills. 
It  is  squarely  cut  off  at  both  ends  about  25  inches  in  length,  and  made  into 
bundles  by  tying  it  in  the  middle.  Charcoal  is  prepared  beforehand  to  be 
used  in  keeping  the  worms  warm ;  straw  chaff  is  burned  for  the  ashes  to  spread 
on  the  worms  in  the  first  sleep.  Rooms  should  be  provided  with  a  thorough 
ventilation,  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  closed  in  damp  or  cold  weather.  When 
the  eggs  are  hatched,  dried  mulberry-leaf  dust  is  sprinkled  on  the  paper  so 
that  the  young  will  smell  the  fragrance  of  the  leaf  and  crawl  on  the  dust 
Then  shake  them  off  on  a  clean  table  and  sweep  them  together  with  a  goose 
feather;  put  them  into  a  pan  and  place  them  in  a  warm,  dry  place.  This  is 
done  every  day  until  all  the  eggs  are  hatched.  '  Salt  is  sometimes  sprinkled 
on  the  eggs,  with  the  idea  that  the  young  will  not  then  be  affected  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  sweaty  hands  of  those  in  charge  of  them. 

The  health  of  the  worm  is  ascertained  by  examining  them  when  they  feed 
and  by  their  color.  If  they  eat  rapidly  and  with  relish,  they  are  strong  and 
well.  If  the  skin  lacks  an  oily  or  shiny  coat,  it  is  useless  and  must  be  thrown 
away;  when  the  joints  show  a  green  and  blue  color  it  is  not  good;  when  it 
is  of  a  dead  white  color  it  is  valueless.  Flies  should  be  carefully  kept  away 
from  the  worms ;  they  also  dislike  strangers  and  loud  talking.  The  ailments 
of  silk-worms  are  due  mostly  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  mulberry  leaves  given  them  to  feed  on.  They  should  be  kept 
in  an  even  temperature.  The  leaves  should  never  be  given  them  with  the 
morning  dew  on  them,  and  leaves  picked  in  the  afternoon  dry  rapidly  and 
overheat  the  worms.  The  leaves  should  be  picked  in  the  morning  when  the 
dew  has  been  evaporated  by  the  sun. 

The  blossoms  of  the  wild  silver  flower  (a  species  of  honeysuckle)  and 
licorice  root  steeped  in  water  are  used  to  sprinkle  over  the  mulberry  leaves 
before  they  are  given  to  the  young  worms.  These  are  belived  to  be  effica- 
cious in  preventing  the  ordinary  ailments  of  the  worms. 

When  all  the  worms  are  hatched  new  cotton  is  spread  on  the  paj^er  and 
put  in  the  pans  and  the  worms  placed  in  them.  Mulberry  leaves,  cut  with 
a  sharp  knife  into  fine  shreds,  are  spread  over  them,  when  they  will  at  once 
crawl  on  to  the  leaves  and  proceed  to  eat  them. 

They  must  have  plenty  of  space  now  and  will  devour  the  leaves  rapidly, 
so  that  the  leaves  will  have  no  time  to  get  dry  or  withered.  Supply  them 
constantly  with  fresh  leaves  and  they  will  grow  strong  and  healthy.     They 
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should  be  fed  now  four  times  a  day.  On  the  fifth  day  they  sleep.  They  sleep 
three  or  four  times,  and  the  intervals  of  sleep  are  usually  seven  days. 

The  worms  that  sleep  four  times  invariably  give  more  silk.  In  the  in- 
tervals of  these  sleeps  they  cast  their  skin.  Before  the  sleep  their  color  is  a 
greenish  white.  After  the  sleep  they  are  the  color  of  coarse  glossy  rice. 
During  their  sleeps  they,  of  course,  eat  nothing,  and  are  undergoing  a  proc- 
ess of  transformation.  A  larger  mouth  is  then  formed,  and  they  are  stronger 
and  eat  more. 

The  time  occupied  in  sleep  is  two  days  and  nights.  In  order  that  they 
may  b^  made  to  sleep  at  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  fed  plen- 
tifully. The  more  they  eat  the  more  readily  will  they  be  disposed  to  sleep. 
The  leaves  for  this  purpose  are  cut  into  small  shreds  and  fed  to  them  fre- 
quently and  in  small  quantities.  At  the  same  time  the  atmosphere  of  the 
rooms  should  be  kept  at  a  uniform  warm  temperature.  When  they  sleep 
powdered  lime  should  be  gently  sprinkled  over  them.  This  serves  to  dry 
up  the  excrement  and  the  old  leaves;  and,  on  awaking,  the  worms  will  not 
eat  the  old  leaves,  but  wait  for  a  fresh  supply.  As  this  is  their  first  sleep, 
there  is  no  need  to  feed  them  in  a  hurry  on  awaking,  and  that  all  may  be 
awake  a  day's  fasting  will  not  injure  them,  and  in  this  time  their  mouths 
will  grow  harder  and  the  bodies  of  the  worms  larger.  After  this  first  sleep 
they  are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  When  fed  after  this  sleep  the 
leaves  should  be  cut  larger.  They  will  eat  slowly  at  first,  but  after  a  day  or 
two  more  rapidly.  After  their  second  sleep  they  will  have  grown  to  double 
their  former  size  and  have  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow  in  color.  Feed  them  now 
five  times  a  day.  Within  five  or  six  days  they  will  pass  into  their  third  sleep. 
On  awaking  from  this  sleep  give  them  the  whole  leaf;  their  mouths  are  now 
strong  and  sharp,  and  they  eat  them  without  difficulty.  They  must  now  be 
constantly  supplied  with  leaves,  that  they  may  be  kept  eating  day  and  night, 
and  after  the  fifth  day  they  are  ready  for  their  fourth  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
the  "great  sleep.'*  During  this  great  sleep  is  the  time  to  weigh  them.  It 
is  estimated  by  experience  that  i  pound  of  silk-worms  will  eat  15  pounds  of 
leaves  and  weave  i^  pounds  of  cocoons.  After  weighing  them  give  them 
fresh  leaves;  over  these  spread  rice  pQwder  (rice  ground  to  a  powder),  which, 
on  awaking,  they  will  eat  with  avidity.  The  rice  powder,  it  is  understood, 
imparts  strength,  weight,  and  gloss  to  the  silk.  In  all  these  different  stages 
of  the  worm  great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  pans  in  which  they  eat 
and  sleep  perfectly  clean,  and  from  time  to  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
move the  worms  from  the  pans  that  they  may  be  cleaned.  This  is  done  by 
the  Chinese  by  the  use  of  chopsticks,  and  often  by  taking  them  up  on  the 
fresh  leaf.  A  soft  goose  feather  is  used  to  sweep  them  together.  After  the 
third  sleep  they  can  be  hand-removed  from  the  pans. 

At  the  fourth  sleep  a  hempen  net  is  spread  over  the  pans,  with  interstices 
sufficient  for  the  worms  to  crawl  through,  and  over  this  the  leaves  are  spread. 
The  worms  will  crawl  through  the  interstices  of  the  net  to  get  at  the  leaves, 
when  the  net  is  removed  with  the  worms  and  the  pans  made  clean.     In  the 
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rearing  of  many  worms  pans  of  different  sizes  will  be  required  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  nets  to  cover  them.  At  maturity  the  worms  are  about  2  inches 
in  length. 

GOING  TO   HILL. 

After  the  great  sleep  in  the  summer  time,  in  about  six  days,  the  silk- 
worms will  go  to  hill.  During  this  time  the  rice  powder,  mixed  in  water,  is 
sprinkled  frequently  on  the  leaves;  a  powder  made  by  iK)unding  the  dried 
green  pea  will  answer  as  well.  The  advantage  of  giving  them  rice  or  green 
pea  powder  with  the  mulberry  leaf  is  that  more  silk  will  be  woven  and  the 
material  will  be  stronger.  When  it  is  observed  that  the  worms  are  briglit 
and  transparent  in  color,  slightly  yellow,  and  begin  to  contract  their  bodies 
it  is  a  sign  that  they  are  full  grown  and  are  ready  to  go  to  hill.  At  the  time 
of  the  removal  of  the  worms  fine  weather  is  desirable,  as  then  the  cocoons 
w\\\  be  quickly  woven  and  be  easily  reeled.  If  the  weather  be  dull,  fires  must 
be  placed  all  round,  lest  the  worms  cease  to  spin.  The  bundles  of  straw 
heretofore  mentioned,  called  *'siik-worm  hills,**  are  placed  on  mats  sup- 
ported by  elevated  platforms  3  or  4  feet  high,  and  straw  spread  at  the  base 
of  each  to  catch  such  worms  as  may  fall.  The  bundles  of  straw  should  be 
placed  together  in  rows,  so  that  they  support  each  other.  Willow -branches 
are  spread  over  the  pans  containing  the  worms,  which  they  will  at  once  crawl 
upon.  They  are  then  gathered  in  a  basket  and  carried  to  the  hills,  about 
one  hundred  worms  to  each  hill,  that  they  may  not  be  too  crowded.  Fire- 
pans are  placed  under  the  hills  to  keep  up  a  proper  degree  of  warmth.  The 
temperature  for  silk-worms  is  considered  at  60^  F.  mildest,  at  70°  warm, 
above  70°  and  80°  very  warm,  at  50°  cold,  and  under  50°  to  40®  very  cold. 

GOING   DOWN    HILL. 

Seven  days  on  the  hill  are  required  for  the  completion  of  the  cocoons. 
It  is  necessary  to  look  carefully  after  them  at  this  time  to  see  that  they  areai 
work  on  the  cocoons.  If  any  are  idle,  it  is  because  they  have  not  sufficient 
room  to  work  in,  in  which  case  additional  bundles  of  straw  should  be  sup- 
plied and  the  crowded  worms  removed  to  them.  To  ascertain  if  the  worms 
are  at  work  it  is  necessary  to  listen  to  them  frequently.  When  at  work  they 
make  a  noise  not  unlike  that  of  a  soft  shower  of  rain.  When,  after  five  or 
six  days,  no  noise  is  heard  it  is  a  sign  that  they  have  completed  the  cocoons, 
and  they  are  then  taken  off  the  hills. 

The  outer  coating  or  floss  of  the  cocoon,  which  envelopes  the  real  silk, 
is  taken  off",  when  an  experienced  eye  can  at  once  detect  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior quality  of  the  silk  of  the  cocoons.  The  first  quality  is  in  the  small  and 
thick  cocoon,  the  color  being  pure  white,  without  speck  or  blemish.  The 
thread  of  this  cocoon  is  reeled  as  the  fine  quality  of  silk.  The  large  and  thin 
cocoons,  imperfect  in  form,  often  containing  specks  and  straw  marks  on 
them,  are  inferior,  and  are  reeled  as  coarse  silk.  Cocoons  having  two  silk- 
worms within  are  much  larger  than  the  single  ones  and  coarser  in  quality. 
They  are  put  aside  for  coarse  silk  or  the  moths  kept  for  breeding  purposes. 
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WILD  SILK-WORMS. 

The  Chinese  method  of  dealing  with  the  wild  silk-worm  is  to  catch  and 
tie  the  leg  of  the  moth  to  prevent  its  flying  away  and  secure  a  mate  for  it  of 
the  opposite  sex  and  let  them  be  together  for  five  or  six  hours,  when  they 
are  separated.  Eggs  will  then  be  laid,  which  are  placed  in  a  wooden  tray. 
This  is  done  usually  in  clear,  bright  weather  in  the  month  of  April.  The 
tray  containing  the  eggs  is  hung  in  a  windy  place.  In  about  ten  days  they 
will  be  ready  to  hatch.  At  this  time  the  tray  containing  the  eggs  is  floated 
in  water  to  prevent  the  young  worms  from  getting  away.  When  all  the  eggs 
are  hatched  the  tray  is  placed  on  the  small  mulberry-tree,  and  the  worms 
will  crawl  out  and  on  to  the  leaves  and  feed  themselves.  The  eggs,  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  will  hatch  without  trouble,  being  hardy  and  tough,  requir- 
ing little  care.  After  finishing  the  young  leaves  the  branches  containing 
them  are  cut  off"  and  taken  to  other  trees.  These  wild  worms  are  not  sensi- 
tive to  wind  or  rain  or  sun,  and  will  readily  take  care  of  themselves.  While 
feeding  it  is  the  custom  to  fire  off'  crackers  and  guns  to  frighten  away  the 
birds  which  feed  on  the  worms.  They  have  three  molting  periods,  but  need 
no  especial  care,  and  will  feed  and  sleep  and  weave  their  cocoons  on  the  tree. 
Their  cocoons  are  mostly  used  for  making  refuse  silk.  The  wild  silk-worms 
are  smaller  than  the  domestic  worms  and  are  of  a  grayish  black  color. 

The  wild  worm  cocoons  are  treated  as  follows :  Boiling  water  is  poured 
over  charcoal  ashes  and  thickly  mixed  with  the  latter.  The  mixture  is  kept 
boiling.  About  2  pounds  of  cocoons  are  placed  in  sieves,  and  the  ash  water 
is  poured  over  them  several  times ;  the  cocoons  are  then  transferred  to  the 
pan,  into  which  the  ash  water  has  been  poured  back  again.  After  this  process 
has  been  followed  several  times  the  cocoons  are  felt  with  the  hands.  When 
the  silk  is  found  soft  to  the  touch,  the  sieve,  with  the  cocoons,  is  placed  in  the 
pan  and  they  are  steamed  for  a  few  minutes.  The  cocoons  are  afterwards 
taken  out  and  attached  to  sticks,  ten  or  more  on  one  stick,  washed  with 
water  till  clean  from  all  ashy  matter,  and  then  dried.  The  silk  is  thereafter 
spun  off"  slowly  with  an  ordinary  old-fashioned  cotton  spinning-machine  and 
woven  into  pongees. 

REELING    SILK. 

In  the  work  of  Mr.  Kleinwachter  on  silk  culture  in  this  district,  he  thus 
describes  the  primitive  machines  now  and  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
industry,  without  improvement  or  modification,  in  use  for  reeling  the  silk 
from  the  cocoons.  They  are  apparently  ingenious,  and  answ  ,*r  the  purpose, 
but  are  sadly  primitive  and  cumbersome.  The  main  body  of  the  machine 
consists  of  four  poles ;  of  these,  the  two  hinder  ones  are  about  2  feet  4  inches 
high,  with  notches  on  the  top  to  hold  the  reel,  while  the  left  front  pole — the 
part  facing  the  person  reeling  being  called  the  front — is  2  feet  7  inches  in 
height,  and  has  a  hole  on  the  top  to  admit  the  pressing  rod ;  and  the  right 
front  pole  is  2  feet  3  inches  high,  and  is  furnished  with  a  peg,  upon  which  the 
driving  pulley  is  set.  The  reel  is  made  of  hard  wood ;  its  main  bar  or  axle, 
which  is  2  feet  5  inches  long,  has- four  pairs  of  wooden  sticks  (spokes)  i  foot 
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long,  joined  at  their  tops  by  cross-bars  projecting  from  it.  The  porlion  of 
the  machine  which  contains  the  rollers  consists  of  a  wooden  frame,  in  the 
upper  part  of  which  the  rollers,  made  of  bamboo,  are  arranged  upon  a  re- 
volving bar.  There  are  eyelets  attached  to  the  lower  bar,  through  which  the 
silk  filaments  from  the  cocoons  pass.  These  eyelets,  as  a  rule,  are  made  of 
copper  wire  beaten  flat  at  the  end,  with  a  small  hole  pierced  through.  The 
pressing  rod  is  a  piece  of  wood  2  feet  5  inches  long,  fitting  fnto  the  hole  at 
the  top  of  the  left  pole  and  on  to  the  head  of  the  driving  pulley,  which  latter 
itself  revolves  on  the  peg  of  the  right  front  pole  of  the  main  body.  The 
driving  pulley,  which  is  made  of  mulberry  wood,  is  3  inches  thick  and  6 
inches  in  circumference,  and  the  driving  band  runs  round  it  and  the  project- 
ing shaft  of  the  reel.  To  the  top  of  the  driving  pulley  the  one  end  of  the 
pressing  rod  is  fastened.  The  combs  are  made  of  bamboo  about  6  inches 
long  and  2  inches  wide,  shaped  at  one  end  like  a  comb.  The  treadle  and 
driving  rod  is  made  of  wood  about  i  foot  5  inches  long  and  6  inches  broad, 
forked  and  joined  by  a  peg  to  another  piece  of  wood  8  inches  long,  with  a 
foot-board  for  setting  the  machine  in  motion.  The  stove  is  an  ordinary 
Chinese  charcoal  stove  made  of  clay.  The  furnace  is  either  built  of  bricks 
or  consists  of  an  earthenware  jar,  with  a  kind  of  door  to  it,  covered  with  lime 
and  mud  inside  and  out.  The  pan  is  set  into  it  with  clay  and  mud  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  smoke  between  it  and  the  furnace.  The  chimney  is  made 
of  split  bamboo  (basket-work),  about  6  or  7  inches  in  diameter  below,  smaller 
at  the  top,  and  led  out  through  the  roof.  The  aperture  or  door  to  the  fur- 
nace is  built  round  with  bricks,  upon  which  the  chimney  is  set.  Fire-wood 
is  burned  in  the  furnaces,  as  being  cheaper  than  charcoal. 

Clean  and  white  cocoons  are  selected  for  reeling  to  produce  a  bright  and 
shining  silk  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  first-class  quality  of  silk  piece-goods. 

The  water  used  for  reeling  silk  is  taken  from  mountain  streams,  as  being 
the  cleanest.  The  water  from  ponds  and  wells  is  never  used;  if  mountain 
water  can  not  be  had,  river- water  is  taken,  which  is  cleaned  by  putting  a  pint 
of  live  shell-fish  to  one  large  jar  of  water  holding  50  or  more  gallons.  There 
is  a  special  kind  of  shell-fish,  called  the  fresh- water  snail,  found  everywhere 
in  streams  and  ponds.  They  first  all  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  tlien 
by  degrees  make  their  way  up  its  sides,  consuming  all  impurities  in  the  water 
within  half  a  day  or  so.  After  the  clean  water  has  been  d^wn  from  the  jar 
the  shell -fish  are  cleansed  and  put  to  the  same  duty  again. 

The  reelin^vmachine  is  put  close  to  the  furnace  and  at  the  same  level  with 
it,  and  care  is  taken  to  secure  the  machine  so  that  it  works  steadily  and  with- 
out shaking  in  any  part  of  it.  A  wooden  tub  is  placed  near  the  furnace  for 
the  reception  of  the  chrysalides  after  the  silk  has  been  reeled  off  them. 

One  man  attends  to  one  machine.  The  cocoons  are  put  into  the  pan, 
which  is  filled  with  hot  water,  and  stirred  with  the  comb  until  the  ends  of 
the  silk  filament  of  the  cocoons  get  loosened.  The  rough  part  of  the  cocoons 
is  then  cleared  away,  the  clean  filament  of  silk  is  taken  hold  of  with  one  hand, 
and,  the  cocoons  being  steadied  with  the  help  of  the  comb  in  the  other,  the 
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filament  is  passed  through  the  little  eyelet,  thence  over  the  roller,  and  under 
the  hook  upon  the  pressing  rod  on  to  the  reel.  The  object  of  the  pressing 
rod  is  to  make  the  silk  run  straight  around  the  reel.  The  treadle  is  there- 
after set  in  motion  with  the  foot.  As  each  cocoon  is  reeled  off  it  is  replaced 
by  another  immediately  that  the  cocoon  becomes  thin  like  paper  and  the 
chrysalis  is  visible,  lest  the  latter  might  break  and  soil  the  silk. 

Threads  made  with  6  or  7  cocoons  are  classed  the  finest.  The  lower 
grades  range  as  follows:  Threads  made  from  11  or  12  cocoons,  from  15  or 
16  cocoons,  from  18  or  19  cocoons,  and  from  20  cocoons  or  more,  which  last 
are  classed  as  the  coarsest. 

When  the  filament  of  a  cocoon  breaks  it  is  at  once  reconnected  or  re- 
placed by  another;  the  filaments  of  more  cocoons  are  also  added  in  case  the 
filament  is  found  to  be  too  thin.  The  small  charcoal  stove  is  placed  undei 
the  reel  in  order  to  dry  the  silk  filaments,  which  would  otherwise  stick  to- 
gether as  they  run  over  the  reel.  Care  has  to  be  taken  not  to  place  the  stove 
too  close  and  that  no  sparks  or  smoke  rise  from  it,  for  fear  that  the  silk  get 
burned  or  smoked  black.  Likewise,  in  case  the  water  in  the  pan  becomes 
dirty,  it  is  removed ;  so,  also,  the  driving  band  is  kept  constantly  moist  with 
water  to  keep  it  tight  to  secure  that  the  threads  run  straight  over  the  reels. 

Silk  so  reeled  varies  from  13  to  26  oimces  avoirdupois  to  the  skein  in 
weight.  The  skeins  are  taken  oflf  the  reel,  together  with  the  cloth  cover,  by 
driving  the  main  bar  of  the  reel  with  a  hammer  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  spokes,  by  which  means  the  latter  will  fall  off. 

All  the  above  directions  are  most  minutely  attended  to,  in  order  that  the 
silk  may  be  of  equal  thickness  and  shining.  A  quick  hand  can  reel  in  one 
day,  under  the  above  system,  about  26  ounces  of  fine,  or  40  ounces  of  coarse, 
silk.    ^ 

Reeling  silk  with  foreign  machinery  is  unknown  in  this  district.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  cocoons  unfit  for  reeliiig,  such  as  moth-bitten,  dupions  or 
double  cocoons,  flossy,  maggot-bitten,  etc.,  which  are  made  into  refuse  silk. 
For  this  purpose  they  are  put  into  clean  water,  which  is  changed  several 
times  in  a  day,  and  in  which  the  cocoons  are  beaten  about  to  clean  them  of 
all  dirty  substances.  Water  is  then  poured  on  some  straw  ashes  and  boiled ; 
as  soon  as  it  boils  the  cocoons  are  thrown  in  and  boiled  in  it.  Half  a  cup 
of  bean  oil  is  added,  the  cocoons  are  continually  stirred,  and,  after  a  little, 
another  half-cup  of  oil  is  added.  After  the  cocoons  have  then  been  thor- 
oughly boiled  they  are  taken  out  hot,  placed  in  baskets,  and  washed  in  the 
streams,  and,  finally,  dried  in  the  sun.  They  become  soft  and  flossy  like  cot-, 
ton,  fit  for  making  refuse  silk,  or  are  also  spun  into  yarn  of  uniform  size,  not 
too  fine,  and  woven  into  pongees. 

The  discarded  chrysalides  are  hawked  about  the  streets  and  sold  to  the 
poorer  classes  as  an  article  of  food. 

SPINNING   AND   WEAVING. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  in  this  region,  like  all  other  arts  in  Asia,  is  chiefly 
undertaken  individually;  each  one  spins,  weaves,  and  dyes  his  own  material. 
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There  is  little  or  no  attempt  at  division  of  labor  or  employment  of  capital, 
as  seen  in  western  nations  in  the  shape  of  manufactories,  etc. 

It  is  an  industry  in  China  dating  back  at  least  four  thousand  years,  and 
in  that  time  there  has  been  little,  if  any,  improvement  in  the  construction  of 
the  machinery  used  for  its  manufacture.  In  agriculture,  in  manufactures, 
and  in  almost  every  industry  the  same  methods  and  the  same  appliances  are 
in  use  now  that  were  known  from  the  earliest  ages.  Everywhere  in  the  coun- 
try you  see  the  same  rude  plow  and  loom  and  simple  implements  that  are 
spoken  of  in  the  most  ancient  histories  of  the  Bible;  and  this  extreme  con- 
servatism enters  into  all  their  life,  and,  from  all  appearances,  will  continue 
until  a  railway  system  shall  suddenly  awaken  them  to  a  new  civilization. 

There  are  manufactured  principally  in  Chin-Kiang  two  kinds  of  silk,  the 
one  known  as  **  ling"  silk,  which  is  a  thin  silk  with  a  glossy  surface,  the  other 
**  kung ' '  silk,  which  means  an  imperial  fabric ;  both  belong  to  the  same  class 
of  (silk)  damasks.  The  raw  silk  for  the  warp  is  boiled  and  softened  (133 
ounces  of  raw  silk  will  produce  about  104  ounces  of  soft  silk),  and  tlie  silk 
for  the  woof  is  merely  beaten  to  soften  it.  The  raw  silk  is  dyed  before  being 
woven.  Each  piece  is  about  54  feet  long  and  2  feet  2  inches  wide.  The 
weight  of  the  pieces  is  irregular.  The  heavier  kinds  have  4,400  or  4,500  heads 
or  warps,  the  lighter  kinds  only  3,900  to  4,000.  Shiny  and  smooth  silk  is 
selected  for  the  woof. 

In  the  manufacture  of  these  silks  there  are  about  sixteen  hundred  families 
engaged  at  Chin-Kiang.  Each  loom  employs  three  or  four  persons,  giving 
employment  to  several  thousand  people.  For  each  loom  there  are  required 
one  man  to  attend  to  the  figuring  part  of  the  weaving,  one  for  weaving, 
and  one  to  look  after  the  warps.  In  one  day  the  three  men  together  can 
turn  out  about  12  to  16  feet  of  silk ;  for  plain  silk  two  men  only  are  required 
at  each  loom. 

In  the  manufacture  of  gauze  riw  silk  is  used  for  both  the  warp  and  the 
woof,  but  neither  are  boiled  or  beaten  to  make  them  soft.  The  gauzes  are 
merely  themselves  softened — some  sorts  thoroughly,  some  half,  etc.  Each 
piece  is  about  55  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide,  containing  between  2,500  and 
2,700  heads  or  warps,  and  worth  from  18  to  20  cents  a  foot.  Thrown  silks 
are  used  for  these  silks  also;  for  the  warps  the  finer  threads  from  the  coarse 
skeins  are  selected,  and  for  the  woof  coarse  silk  alone  is  used. 

All  kinds  of  silk  ribbons  are  manufactured  at  Chin-Kiang,  and  of  different 
widths.  The  broader  kinds  have  more,  the  narrower  less,  heads  or  warps. 
The  silk  for  the  warp  is  first  boiled  and  dyed,  and  that  for  the  woof  is  first 
dyed  and  then  beaten  to  make  it  soft.  There  are  fifty  or  sixty  looms  engaged 
in  weaving  silk  ribbons,  each  attended  by  one  person ;  a  second  is  required 
only  in  -weaving  the  broader  kinds,  to  attend  to  the  figuring  part  of  the  weav- 
ing. On  an  average,  one  person  can  weave  about  40  feet  per  day.  Women 
and  girls  are  mostly  employed  in  making  ribbons. 

In  the  manufacture  of  satin  the  silk  for  the  warp  is  first  boiled  and  dyed 
with  ^aS^G^^x  {Carthamus  tinctorius)\  that  for  the  woof  is  not  boiled,^  but 
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slightly  beaten  and  dyed  with  sapah-wood  {Ccvsalp'.nia  sapan)y  resembling 
Brazil-wood  in  color  and  properties.  Each  piece  is  30  feet  long  and  2  feet 
2  inches  wide,  containing  8,500  heads  or  warps. 

Silk  floss  and  sewing-thread  are  also  made  at  Chin-Kiang.  For  floss  the 
silk  is  coiled  into  skeins,  then  boiled  with  soda.tili  soft.  It  is  afterwards 
put  into  a  solution  of  soap  to  destroy  the  greasiness  of  the  silk  and  then  dyed. 
For  making  sewing-silk  raw  silk  of  uniform  thickness  is  chosen.  Two  fila- 
ments are  twisted  together  into  threads,  the  threads  are  tiien  coiled  into 
skeins,  and  are  either  left  raw  or  are  boiled  like  silk  floss  to  make  them  so  It. 

There  is  made  here,  also,  a  silk  called  **chien,''  used  for  long  robes  for 
summer  wear.  Raw  silk  'stised  for  both  the  warp  and  the  woof.  It  is  made 
into  pieces  of  50  feet  »u  length  and  2  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  sells  for  about 
$6  or  |7  a  piece. 

In  the  manufacture  of  crape  the  raw  silk,  without  being  previously  soft- 
ened, is  used  kr  both  the  warp  and  the  woof.  The  crape  is  afterwards 
softened.  Each  piece  is  50  feet  long  and  i  foot  4  inches  wide,  containing 
about  2,000  warps,  and  worth  about  20  cents  a  foot. 

The  silk  and  satin  embroideries  of  China  are  brilliant  and  beautiful. 
They  are  made  by  women  and  young  girls. 

Raw  silk  is  made  in  considerable  quantities  at  Nanking,  within  this  dis- 
trict. It  is  the  product  of  worms  fed  with  wild  and  domestic  mulberry  in 
proportions  of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  eight  parts  of  the  latter,  and  is  used 
for  the  weft  in  pongees  and  satins.  It  is  unfit  for  the  warp  in  weaving  satins. 
The  weaving  of  all  kinds  of  silks  and  satins  which  are  made  for  the  Emperor 
is  forbidden  to  the  people. 

At  Nanking  there  are  seven  or  eight  thousand  looms  employed  in  weaving 
silk  and  satin.  Each  loom  requires  at  least  two  men,  and  in  certain  kinds  of 
weaving  three  men ,  making  the  number  employed  to  be  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
thousand  men,  besides  the  women  and  girls.  The  kinds  of  silk  manufactured 
are  very  numerous,  but  the  principal  kinds  are  "  ning  "  silk  and  **  kung*' 
silk.  Of  the  ning  silk  one  man  will  weave  about  6  or  7  feet  a  day ;  of  the 
kung  silk  one  man  will  weave  about  10  feet  a  day. 

The  satins  manufactured  at  Nanking — the  "mopSn*'  satin  and  "chuang- 
hua*'  satin — are  very  rich  and  beautifuK  There  is  also  made  a  rich  satin 
called  ''Veda's  gold.*'  It  is  a  kind  of  damask  interwoven  with  gold  thread. 
It  is  made  almost  exclusively  for  the  Emperor.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that 
about  200,000  pieces  of  satin  are  made  each  year  of  the  value  of  about 
|2,6oo,ooo.  The  ning  silk  is  worth  about  90  cents  a  yard,  and  the  kung  silk 
about  60  cents  a  yard.  The  best  quality  of  satin  (mopSn)  is  put  up  in  rolls 
of  40  feet  in  length  and  sells  for  about  $25.  The  second  quality  of  satin 
(chuang-hua)  is  put  up  in  rolls  of  39  feet  and  sells  for  about  $18  or  J20. 

As  to  the  wages  of  the  workers  in  silk  manufacture,  they  are  not  regulated 
by  the  day,  but  by  the  quantity  of  silk  woven.  The  average  wages  are  about 
150  or  200  cash  per  day,  which  is  about  15  and  20  cents  a  day  in  United 
States  currency.     Their  food  of  rice,  etc.,  is  also  supplied  them.     Of  course, 
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skillful  and  quick  workers  will  make  more  than  this,  and  very  slow  worken 
make  less. 

The  manufacture  of  velvet  is  mostly  for  the  imperial  household.  The 
manufacture  of  ribbons  is  done  on  small  looms  and  by  women  and  young 
girls.  Their  wa£:esare  from  So  to  loo  cash  a  day,  that  is,  from  8  to  lo  cents, 
besides  their  food. 

The  looms  employed  in  manufacturing  silk,  etc. ,  for  the  imperial  house- 
hold are  about  two  hundred.  Last  year,  on  account  of  the  Emperor's  mar- 
riage, there  were  about  13,000,000  worth  of  goods  made.  The  wages  of  those 
employed  on  the  work  are  greater  than  on  the  ordinary  looms. 

A.  C.  JONES, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul, 

Chin-Kiangf  July  jOy  i8go. 


DANISH    LIVE  STOCK. 

REPORT  By  CONSUL  RYDER,  OF  COPENHAGEN. 

The  official  statistical  tables  concerning  the  live  stock  of  Denmark  cover 
a  period  of  fifty  years,  the  first  general  counting  having  taken  place  in  1838 
and  the  last  in  1888.  The  so-called  aggregate  amount  of  live  stock  (reduced  to 
horned-cattle  standard,  viz,  one  horse  equals  one  and  a  half,  one  sheep  equals 
one-tenth,  and  one  swine  equals  one-fourth)  has  in  this  space  of  time  been 
steadily  on  the  increase,  while  the  movements  in  the  several  classes  of  animals 
have  been  at  times  meeting  with  an  upward  and  then  again  with  a  downward 
tendency.  From  these  tables  it  is  shown  that  the  numbers  in  Denmark  at 
the  dates  of  these  tellings  were  as  follows : 


Year. 


1838., 

i86t. 
X871. 
1881. 
1888. 


Horses. 


3*5,000 

324,500 
3x6,500 
347,500 
375,500 


Honied 
cattle. 


854,700 
iftz8,8oo 
J, 239,000 
1,470,000 
1,459,500 


Sbeep. 


1,644,600 
1,752,000 
X, 843,500 
1,548,600 
1,235,000 


Swine. 


«35,3«> 
301,000 
44«,50O 

5*7,500 
770,800 


The  Kingdom's  aggregate  strength  in  live  stock  has  thus,  from  1838  up 
to  now,  been  of  the  following  magnitude,  namely,  of  1,565,000,  1,853,000, 
2,000,000,  2,278,000,  and  2,338,000  head.  In  other  words,  it  has  increased 
50  per  cent.  Taking  the  several  classes,  it  may  be  said  that  horses  in  the 
last  century  were  to  be  found  in  much  greater  numbers  than  in  the  present 
day ;  but  from  the  date  of  agricultural  improvement  their  numbers  continued 
to  fall  off  until  the  year  1871,  when  they  had  reached  their  lowest  point,  while 
in  the  two  last  periods  of  1881  and  1888  they  have  increased  in  both  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Kingdom,  the  numbers  in  1888  having  been  189,081  head 
for  the  islands  and  186,422  head  in  Jutland.  By  far  the  largest  number  of 
the  stock  of  horses  consists  of  horses  for  agricultural  pursuits  and  belonging 
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to  the  home  breeds.  Compared  with  other  lands,  Denmark  has  a  large  stock 
of  horses.  Norway,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  Greece 
have  a  smaller  number,  notwithstanding  that  the  population  and  land  area 
of  these  countries  in  most  cases  largely  exceed  those  of  Denmark.  In  France 
the  absolute  number  of  horses  is  only  seven  times  and  in  Germany  ten  times  as 
large  as  the  Danish,  although  the  populations  are,  respectively,  eighteen  and 
twenty  times  greater,  with  fourteen  times  larger  area  of  square  miles.  Russia 
alone,  with  her  very  large  number  of  horses,  possesses  a  relatively  larger 
number  than  Denmark. 

The  number  of  horned  cattle,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  table,  has  been 
considerably  increased  in  the  period  of  1 838-' 81,  a  consequence  of  the  great 
development  made  by  Denmark  in  the  position  she  now  holds  as  a  dairy  land. 
In  the  last  seven  years,  from  1881  to  1888,  there  has,  however,  been  a  slight 
falling  off  in  the  numbers,  this  retrograde  having  taken  place  in  Jutland. 
The  number  of  horned  cattlfe  was  distributed  as  follows : 


Year. 

Islands. 

Jutland. 

1881  « 

586,000 
630,000 

884,000 
830,000 

1888 V 

This  must  doubtless  be  attributed  in  some  measure  to  the  large  area  of 
heath  land  of  late  years  brought  under  cultivation  in  Jutland,  which,  natu- 
rally, has  carried  with  it  some  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  the  bullock  herds. 
As  might  be  expected,  a  great  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  number  of 
homed  cattle  in  the  islands  and  in  Jutland,  accordingly  as  they  may  be  taken 
in  proportion  to  land  area  or  to  population.  Where  the  area  is  taken  as 
standard  for  comparison,  the  islands  will  be  found  with  a  larger  keeping  than 
Jutland ;  but  when  taking  the  human  population,  the  sparsely  settled  peninsula 
is  then  found  with  the  largest  proportional  stocks.  According  to  these  rather 
interesting  figures,  there  are  thus  seen  to  be  of  horned  cattle — 


Division. 


Per  x.ooo 

head  of 

population. 


Per  square 
mile. 


Islands... 
Jutland  . 


Number, 
692 


Number. 
3,648 
x,8io 


The  number  of  herds  of  homed  cattle  in  1888  for  the  Kingdom  at  large 
were  177,186,  that  is  to  say,  734  more  than  in  1881 ;  and,  as  the  number 
of  these  animals  has  in  this  period  decreased  by  10,000  head,  it  will  naturally 
be  found  that  the  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  small  herds.  Summarizing 
the  herds  under  different  groups,  there  were  in  1888  as  follows:  (i)  Large 
herds  (of  50  head  and  over),  1,917,  aggregating  191,436  head;  (2)  me- 
dium herds  (from  15  to  50  head),  28,021,  aggregating  609,539  head ;  (3) 
smaller  herds  (from  4  to  15  head),  65,757,  aggregating  504,982  head ;  (4)  small 
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herds  (not  over  4  head),  81,491,  aggregating  153,570  head.  During  the  last 
seven  years  group  No.  i  was  reduced  by  4,  group  No.  2  by  6S,  group  No.  3 
by  1,365,  while  group  No.  4  increased  by  2,171. 

Placed  in  comparison  with  other  European  lands,  Denmark  has  a  very 
large  stock  of  homed  beasts.  When  the  human  population  is  brought  into 
account  as  the  standard  of  proportion,  Denmark,  amongst  all  the  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  only  gives  way  to  Ireland ;  and  when  the  land  area  is  taken 
as  the. standard,  solely  to  Ireland,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 

For  several  years  past  the  milch  cow  has  been  absolutely  the  most  profit- 
able animal  in  the  cattle  states,  and  it  is  thus  satisfactory  to  observe  how  this 
interpretation  so  plainly  accords  with  the  present  ruling  state  of  the  herds, 
the  number  of  cows  being  as  follows : 


Division. 


1881. 


Jutland 

Islands 

Entire  Kingdom.., 


487,«09 
4ix,x8i 


5ix,74X 
44»,509 


898,790 


954»«3o 


The  increased  number  of  cows,  it  should  be  remarked,  will  not  give  a 
fiill  explanation  of  the  considerable  increase  in  the  later  years  of  the  King- 
dom's butter  exports.  Another  factor  must  not  be  lost  sight  of:  the  smallest 
herds  of  cattle  have  largely  increased  their  numbers,  and,  thanks  to  the  nu- 
merous union  dairies  which  have  been  erected  throughout  the  Kingdom,  the 
milk  produce  of  these  small  holdings  has  been  worked  up  through  the  agency 
of  these  establishments,  thereby  contribu*:ing  tc  these  exports  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  in  former  years. 

The  number  of  sheep,  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  homed  cattle,  has 
experienced  a  vast  reduction  since  1871,  especially  in  the  islands.  The 
table  shows  the  number  in  the  different  periods  to  have  been  of  the  follow- 
ing nature: 


Year. 

Islands. 

Jutland. 

Total. 

J871   

030^000 
460,000 
327,000 

x,si6,ooo 

1,089,000 

898,000 

1,843,000 

i,549>«» 
1,395,000 

t88i 

t888 

The  number  of  sheep  is  less  now  than  of  horned  cattle,  -a  proportion 
plainly  denoting  the  small  share  held  by  sheep  in  the  agriculture  of  Denmark. 
In  former  days  the  position  was  quite  otherwise.  So  long  as  wool  was  twice 
or  thrice  the  value  of  butter  the  stock  of  cattle  was  generally  found  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  holding  of  fleece-growing  sheep,  and  the  numbers  of  these 
animals  continued  to  increase;  but  with  the  decline  in  wool  prices  and  a 
marked  advance  in  the  price  of  butter  the  retrograde  movement  soon  set 
in,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  poor  grazing  districts  in  Jutland,  the  keep 
of  sheep  is  now  of  very  subordinate  consequence  in  Danish  agriculture. 
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Jutland's  predominance  in  sheep  stock,  as  shown  by  the  following  table, 
is  maintained,  not  only  when  taken  in  proportion  to  the  population,  but  also 
to  the  land  area,  viz : 


Divisions. 


Per  1,000 
of  popula- 
tion. 


Per 
square 
.mile. 


In  the  islands.. 
In  Jutland 


Number. 

359 

.  968 


Number. 
h373 
T.959 


The  fine-fleeced  sheep  (merinos),  which  in  former  years  held  a  relatively 
prominent  position  amongst  the  different  races  in  the  Kingdom,  have  now 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  Now  it  is  the  English  meat-producing  animal 
which  is  used  for  crossing  with  the  home  breeds,  and  it  may  at  least  be  said 
that,  although  the  numbers  have  largely  fallen  off,  the  value  of  the  flocks  has 
been  greatly  enhanced  by  this  judicious  crossing  of  the  breeds. 

Lastly,  the  increase  in  the  Kingdom's  stock  of  swine  has  been  very  con- 
siderable in  the  last  half  of  this  century,  the  numbers  on  the  three  last  stock 
countings  having  been  as  follows,  viz : 


Year. 

Islands. 

Jutland. 

Totol. 

,871 

ass, 000 
285,000 

399»ooo 

189,000 
242,000 
372,000 

442,000 
527,000 
771,000 

1881 

x888 «. - 

During  the  last  seven  years  the  swine  numbers  for  the  Kingdom  at  large 
have  thus  been  increased  in  the  islands  by  40  per  cent.,  and  in  Jutland  by 
about  54  per  cent.  Viewed  in  proportion  to  population  or  of  land  area,  the 
numbers  given  in  the  counting  of  1888  hold  the  following  positions,  viz : 


DiTisions. 


Per 
square 
mile. 


In  the  ishnds.... 
In  Jutland 


1,680 
812 


Swine  fattening  has  received  a  very  prominent  development  in  the  less 

fertile  districts  of  Jutland  since  the  construction  of  the  State  railways  in  that 

part  of  the  Kingdom.     Previous  to  the  introduction  of  these  railways  there 

was  not  sufficient  grain  or  strong  foddering  substance  in  the  neighborhood 

for  such  an  extensive  course  of  fattening.     These  obstacles  are  now  removed, 

the  railways  conveying  to  these  districts  of  heath  land  all  the  grain  they  may 

require  at  comparatively  small  cost,  taking  back  in  return  freight  their  pork 

and  fattened  swine. 

HENRY  B.  RYDER, 

United  States  Consulate,  ConsuL 

CopenJiagen,  September  14^  i8go. 
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FLOODS  IN    NORTH  CHINA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BOWMAN,  OF  TIENTSIN. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  to-day  a  few  facts  concerning  the  disastrous 
flood  which  has  overtaken  the  northern  part  of  China. 

The  drainage  of  that  part  of  the  great  Chinese  plain  which  is  situated 
north  of  the  Yellow  River  for  the  most  part  centers  at  and  above  Tien-Tsin, 
and  the  accumulation  of  water  is  carried  to  the  sea  by  the  Pei-Ho,  or  Hai  - 
Ho,  between  Tien-Tsin  and  Taku.  In  ordinary  seasons  this  stream  is  filled 
to  the  brim  by  the  July  rains,  but  in  a  season  of  excessive  rain-fall,  like  the 
present,  the  levees  give  way.  and  the  surrounding  country  is  put  under  water. 
I  have  made  a  rough  sketch  of  the  river-courses  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tien- 
Tsin  to  illustrate  the  above. 


Our  rains  at  Tien-Tsin  began  July  7,  which  is  the  usual  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  rainy  season.  On  that  day  there  fell  5.54  inches.  On  the 
i6th,  17th,  i8th,  19th,  20th,  and  21st  of  the  month  there  fell  22  inches  of 
rain,  viz,  4.20,  6.80,  3.70,  1.60,  and  5.70  inches,  respectively. 

Reports  from  the  country  north  and  northwest  of  Tien-Tsin  indicate  still 
heavier  rains  over  the  region  drained  by  this  system  of  rivers,  though  exact 
st-atistics  are  lacking. 
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By  the  20th  of  July  we  were  aware  that  a  catastrophe  was  imminent,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  river-banks  gave  way  on  the  eastern  and  also  on 
the  western  side,  just  above  the  foreign  settlement.  On  the  eastern  side  the 
plain  was  covered  with  water  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  On  the  western 
side  part  of  Che  French  concession  was  inundated  and  many  Chinese  houses 
were  swept  away.  These  two  breaks  did  not  relieve  the  pressure,  however, 
for  they  were  both  below  the  junction  of  the  rivers.  On  the  2 2d  the  levees 
of  the  Grand  Canal,  at  a  point  distant  about  7  miles  from  Tien-Tsin,  gave 
way,  and  this  saved  the  city  of  Tien-Tsin  from  destruction,  but  in  doing  so 
flooded  a  vast  area  to  the  south  and  west  of  us.  At  present  the  foreign  set- 
tlement and  the  native  city  of  Tien-Tsin  are  like  an  island  in  the  midst  of 
the  waters. 

The  suffering  of  the  villagers  is  extreme;  their  crops,  and  in  many  cases 
their  houses,  are  entirely  destroyed. 

On  the  28th  of  July  a  meeting  of  the  foreign  residents  of  Tien-Tsin  was 
called  to  consider  what  measures  of  relief  might  be  taken  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Chinese  poor.  I  had  the  honor  to  preside  over  this  meeting, 
and  at  my  suggestion  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  extent 
of  the  calamity,  i  can  do  no  better  than  inclose  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  foreign  residents  intend  to  purchase  grain  for  free  distribution  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter,  and  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  appeal  to  the  benev- 
olent in  our  respective  countries  to  eke  out  the  funds  we  are  able  to  raise 
locally. 

I  will  rfeport  again  upon  the  condition  of  affairs  when  news  from  the  in- 
terior regions  has  been  more  thotoughly  collected  and  the  full  effects  of  the 
present  disaster  are  more  perfectly  understood. 

WM.  BOWMAN, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Tien-Tsin,  September  4,  i8go. 


subcommittee's  report  on  the  floods  around  TIEN-TSIN. 
[Inclosore  in  Consul  Bowman's  rqport.] 

The  members  of  the  subcommittee  appointed  to  collect  infonnation  respecting  the  extent 
of  the  calamity  which  has  fallen  on  this  part  of  the  country  have,  by  inquiry  and  personal 
investigation,  obtained  enough  to  enable  them  to  make  a  preliminary  report,  which,  however, 
it  must  not  be  expected  can  be  very  accurate  in  details  when  it  is  remembered  how  imperfect 
are  the  means  of  conmiunication  and  how  untrustworthy  are  the  Chinese  in  forming  estimates 
of  any  thing  beyond  their  own  limit  of  vision. 

A  glance  at  a  map  will  show  that,  taking  Tien-Tsin  as  the  center  of  a  circle  with  a  radius 
of  about  150  miles,  all  the  water  falling  within  the  northwest  quadrant  should  eventually  find 
its  way  into  the  Pei-Ho  just  above  the  city  of  Tien-Tsin.  This  is  what  happens  in  good  years, 
when  the  rain-fall  is  distributed  over  several  months  and  the  water-courses  are  able  to  hold  the 
water  flowing  iiito  them ;  but  when,  as  it  more  often  happens,  the  rain-fall  comes  all  at  once, 
No.   122 6. 
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so  as  to  put  too  great  a  strain  on  the  capacity  of  the  streams,  the  banks  arc  overtopped  or  dic 
give  way  and  the  level  country  is  flooded  to  a  greater  or  les~>  extent.  The  rivers  which  dnaa 
this  section  of  the  country,  and  which  all  meet  just  al>ove  Tien-Tsin,  are,  beginning  with  ihc 
Grand  Canal  and  going  round  with  the  hands  of  the  clock :  The  Grand  Canal,  whidi,  from 
Lin-Ching-Chow  to  Tien-Tsin,  is  formed  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Wei  River;  Ihe  Hsia-hsi  River, 
the  Shang-hsi  River,  the  Hun  or  Yung-ting  River,  and  the  Pei-Ho. 

This  year  the  rains  came  late,  and,  when  they  did  come,  the  year's  supply  seems  to  have 
fallen  in  less  llian  a  month.  The  mountainous  districts  to  the  north  and  west  of  Peking 
emptied  themselves  over  the  plains,  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  have  no  appreciable  feill; 
so  that  on  all  sides  to  the  west,  north,  and  east  of  Tien-Tsin  there  is  now  a  vast  lake,  whose 
contents  in  part  will  flow  slowly  to  the  sea,  but  of  which,  also,  a  large  portion  must  remain 
until  it  disappears  by  process  of  infiltration  or  evaporation.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be 
said  that  all  the  country  round,  as  far  as  the  sea  to  the  cast  and  fcr  a  distance  of  from  40  to 
60  miles  to  the  west,  north  and  south,  is  now  or  has  lately  been  under  water  and  the  crops  are 
lost. 

Recently  news  has  been  received  that  the  banks  of  the  Grand  Canal  have  burst  in  two  or 
three  places  near  Lin-Ching-Chow,  and  that  the  water  pouring  through  the  breach  on  the  left 
bank  is  flowing  towards  the  northwest  of  Tien-Tsin  and  must  add  to  the  inundations  in  that 
quarter.  This  new  supply  will  take  longer  to  exhaust  itself  than  the  floods  which,  earning 
from  the  neighboring  hills,  first  overwhelmed  our  plains. 

All  the  reports  received  fix>m  eye-witnesses  go  to  show  that  the  waters  to  the  northwest  of 
Tien-Tsin  are  flowing  away  in  a  southeast  direction  in  an  irresistible  body,  which  moves  across 
the  course  of  existing  rivers  and  even  in  places  overcomes  and  diverts  their  current  The 
Pei-Ho  above  Tien-Tsin  is  carrying  away  but  little  of  this  water,  much  less  than  its  proper 
share,  for,  through  the  breaches  in  its  left  bank,  Pei-Ho  water  is  pouring  out  on  to  the  eastern 
plain  to  find  its  way  into  the  Pehtang  River; 

The  country  immediately  round  Tien-Tsin  has  been  very  well  explored  on  all  sides.  One 
party  circumnavigated  Tien-Tsin  and  the  suburbs,  making  a  circuit  of  about  30  miles.  The 
plains  all  round  were  found  to  be  flooded  to  a  depth  varying  from  4  to  8  feet;  where  an  em- 
bankment or  a  raised  road  might  have  barred  their  progress  there  was  always  found  a  breach 
through  which  the  boat  could  he  hauled  up  or  shot  through,  as  the  case  might  be.  The 
observations  made  by  these  gentlemen  show  clearly  that  the  raised  lainl  on  which  Tien-Tsin 
and  the  suburbs  stand  divides  the  current  of  the  flood  into  two  streams.  Along  a  line  aboat 
west  of  Tien-Tsin  the  waters  part,  the  greater  portion  flowing  east  across  the  embankments  of 
the  Hun- Ho  and  Pei-Ho,  and  the  rest  south  across  the  embankments  of  the  Grand  Canai. 

Another  party  went  to  the  west  past  the  Hai-Kwang-Ssu  Arsenal,  and  entered  the  Grand 
Canal  through  the  breach  which  is  nearest  to  the  city  of  Tien-Tsin.  Proceeding  west,  they  came 
to  Yang-Liu-Ching,  the  town  at  the  elbow  where  the  canal  makes  a  right-angled  turn  to  the 
south.  Here  was  found  a  large  breach,  and  a  few  miles  further  on  still  another.  The  northern 
bank  of  the  canal  could  scarcely  be  traced,  and  to  the  north  no  dry  land  was  visible.  Through 
the  breaches  just  mentioned  the  water  was  rushing  on  to  what  may  be  called  the  Race-course 
Plain,  the  water  to  the  north  of  the  canal  being  2  or  3  feet  higher  than  the  water  to  the  south. 
The  only  outlet  for  the  water  issuing  through  these  breaches  is  through  the  creeks  which 
fall  into  the  Pei-Ho  in  its  lower  sections.  It  is  not  until  Pai-tang-kou  is  reached  that  the  level 
of  the  Peiho  is  low  enough  to  allow  the  floods  to  drain  into  it.  Beyond  Piai-tang-kou  the 
plain  drains  into  the  river  wherever  there  is  an  opening ;  but  there  is  no  other  outlet  to  the  sea 
in  any  other  direction,  for  between  Ma-chang,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  Hsin  Cheng,  on  the 
Pei-Ho,  there  runs  the  Hsiao  Chan  Canal,  with  very  substantial  banks,  which  serve  to  dam  op 
the  water  and  prevent  the  plain  draining  away  in  a  southerly  direction,  as  it  used  to  do  befofc 
this  Hsiao  Chan  was  constructed.  On  the  other  hand,  this  canal  is  taking  off  a  large  quantity 
of  water  from  the  Grand  Canal  and  leading  it  by  a  safe  channel  to  the  Pei-Ho  at  Hstn  C^eng. 
Otherwise  this  water  would  flow  on  along  the  Grand  Canal  until  it  came  to  the  breaches,  aiwl 
there  add  to  the  supply  already  on  us.     One  gentleman  explored  this  Hsiao  Chan  Canal  by 
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following  the  Grand  Canal  as  far  as  Macbang  and  then  going  through  with  a  strong  current 
to  the  Pei-Ho  at  Hsin  Cheng.  In  this  canal  the  water-levol  was  higher  than  in  the  plain  to 
the  north;  and  the  country  to  the  south,  being  protected  by  the  creek  embankments,  had 
escaped  the  general  inundation,  and  its  flourishing  crops  are  the  one  bit  of  bright  color  in  this 
sad  picture. 

Another  gentleman  followed  the  course  of  the  Pei-Ho  upwards  as  far  as  Pei-tsang,  and  at 
intervals  beyond  Hsi-ku  found  breaches  in  the  raised  Peking  road  and  in  both  banks  of  the 
Pfei- Ho,  through  which  the  pent-up  waters  of  the  west  were  flowing  in  an  easterly  direction. 

As  regards  the  number  of  persons  who  will  be  in  want  until  the  water  recedes,  it  is  at 
present  impossible  to  form  an  estimate ;  but  some  conception  of  the  distress  may  be  formed 
when  it  is  remembered  that  what  we  see  in  our  own  neighborhood  is  but  a  specimen  of  what 
exists  for  quite  icx)  miles  in  some  directions.  The  destitute  in  the  villages  of  which  Tien-Tsin 
forms  the  head-quarters  are  being  attended  to,  by  the  officials  and  the  native  benevolent  societies. 
At  one  lime  there  were  thirty  thousand  refugees  in  and  about  the  city — these  principally  women 
and  children ;  but  the  officials,  fearing  disease,  have  taken  steps  to  send  them  back  to  their  homes. 
There  is  a  central  oi^anization  in  Tien-Tsin,  called  the  Ch'ou  Chen  ChU,  throi^h  which  official 
assistance  is  distributed.  This  committee  collects  information  and  receives  reports  from  the 
outlying  districts,  and  private  charitable  institutions,  by  co-operating  with  this  jceutral  office, 
are  enabled  to  know  in  what  quarter  their  assistance  may  best  be  bestowed.  Children  and 
old  men  are  the  first  to  be  relieved,  then  women,  then  able-bodied  men.  No  attempt  is  ever 
made  to  exact  any  work  from  those  relieved ;  it  seems  to  be  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  both 
relievers  xmd  relieved.  When  a  calamity  occvus  over  which  the  people  have  no  control  it  is 
their  right  to  be  fed  by  the  authorities.  It  is  the  opinion  of  well-informed  Chinese  that  any 
attempt  to  combine  relief  with  labor  will  fail.  The  Tien-Tsin  taotai,  who  is  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  safety  of  the  people,  had  recently  some  experience  how  strongly  this  idea  possesses 
the  people.  Being  appealed  to  by  some  villagers  to  protect  their  crops  from  the  threatening 
waters,  he  repaired  to  the  spot  and  took  steps  to  strengthen  their  embankment.  He  provided 
the  material,  and  urged  upon  the  villagers  that  they  should  supply  the  labor.  He  even  offisred 
them  what  amounted  to  about  half  wages,  but  they  claimed  such  high  wages  that  he  had  to 
procure  the  labor  elsewhere. 

The  general  impression  of  the  Chinese  is  that  there  is  no  keen  distress  at  present,  but  that 
during  the  winter  and  spring  there  will  be  acute  and  wide-spread  misery. 

The  various  reports  fix)m  which  the  above  r6suni4  has  been  compiled  will  be  preserved, 
and  are  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  for  further  reference. 


SCARCITY   OF   MEAT   IN    BAVARIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MERRITT,  OF  CHEMNITZ. 

Owing  to  the  oppressively  high  prices  at  present  obtaining  in  the  larger 
cities  of  Bavaria,  the  question  of  meat  food  has  recently  again  become  one 
of  prime  importance,  and  various  measures  have  been  suggested  with  a  view 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  meat.  The  Bundesrath  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria 
has  frequently  been  called  upon  to  devise  measures  by  which  the  importation 
of  cattle  from  Austria-Hungary  can  be  carried  on  with  greater  ease  for  the 
benefit  of  the  larger  cities. 

The  scarcity  of  cattle  fit  for  slaughtering  in  the  lower  lands  of  Bavaria 
and  the  small  number  of  such  cattle  which  are  brought  to  the  abattoirs,  or 
public  slaughter-houses,  in  the  principal  cities  of  Bavaria  has  been  the  main 
excuse  for  the  high  prices  which  have  heretofore  prevailed.     Recently  a  still 
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further  advance  in  prices  has  taken  place.  Internal  economic  conditions  in 
Bavaria  do  not  promise  relief,  inasmuch  as  the  poor  harvest  of  fodder  in  the 
years  1887  and  1888  compelled  farmers  to  reduce  their  stock  of  neat  cattle  to 
such  a  point  that  it  has  since  been  impossible  for  them  to  supply  the  demand 
for  cattle  for  slaughtering.  Hence  petitions  have  been  repeatedly  made  to 
the  Government,  asking  for  relief  for  the  larger  cities  and  urging  that  the  act 
of  June  27,  1879,  ^^  ^  ^^  modified  as  to  permit  the  easier  importation  of 
neat  cattle  of  every  description  from  the  grazing  districts  of  Austria-Hungary. 

Of  late  the  petitions  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  urgent  that  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Bavarian  Government  will  take  action  and  do  its  utmost  to 
change  the  present  conditions  of  the  meat  food  market,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  alleged  serious  dissatisfaction  among  the  poorer  elements  of  the 
population. 

The  following  propositions  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Ba- 
varian Bundesrath : 

(i)  Cattle  intended  for  importation  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
showing  origin  and  good  health. 

(2)  On  entering  Bavarian  territory  they  shall  be  examined  by  official 
veterinary  surgeons,  and  if  passed  by  them — 

(3)  They  shall  be  shipped  by  rail  direct  to  place  of  destination  and 
housed  in  the  city  abattoirs. 

(4)  They  shall  be  in  due  time  slaughtered,  before  which  they  shall  be 
isolated  from  other  cattle,  and  under  no  circumstances  shall  they  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  abattoirs  alive. 

It  is  believed  that  the  adoption  of  these  propositions  will  enable  the 
supplying  of  an  abundance  of  meat  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger  cities, 
which  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  afford  direct  relief  to  the  smaller  towns 
and  the  agrarian  districts  of  Bavaria,  thus  causing  a  reduction  in  the  prices 
of  meat,  or  at  least  preventing  a  further  advance. 

From  a  sanitary  stand-point  the  above-proposed  regulations  are  believed 
to  be  amply  sufficient  to  exclude  diseased  cattle.  And,  in  closing,  it  maybe 
remarked  that  in  Austria-Hungary  the  conditions  which  caused  the  enact- 
ment of  the  stringent  measures  of  June  27,  1879,  ^'^  longer  exist. 

H.  F.  MERRITT, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Chemnitz,  October  2j,  i8go^ 


Venezuela  tariff. — I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  that,  accord- 
ing to  a  resolution  of  the  Federal  Executive  of  Venezuela,  the  rate  of  import 
duties  to  be  collected  upon  books  of  lithographed  blank  bills  of  exchange 
is  I  bolivar  and  25  centimes  per  kilogram,  being  arranged  in  the  fifth  class 
of  the  tariff. — W.  S.  Bird,  Consul,  La  Guayra,  August  16,  i8po. 
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AGRICULTURE   AND  AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS   IN 
BRITISH   GUIANA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WALTHALL,  OF  DEMERARA. 
CULTURE   OF  THE   SUGAR-CANE. 

The  culture  of  the  sugar-cane  is  well  known  to  be  the  chief,  and,  as  re- 
gards exportation  of  its  products  to  foreign  countries,  virtually  the  only^ 
agricultural  industry  of  British  Guiana.  The  sugar  estates  all  front  on  the 
sea-coast  or  the  navigable  rivers  and  creeks.  They  comprise  an  estimated 
area  of  159,689  acres,  of  which  about  half  is  at  this  time  in  actual  cultivation. 
(The  area  under  cultivation  in  1889  was  estimated  in  a  former  report  at  78,- 
271  acres,  but  the  colonial  *' Blue  Book'*  for  that  year,  since  published, 
makes  it  82,533  acres.)  This  area  is  divided  among  ninety-six  estates  of 
unequal  extent.  These  estates — except  where  they  have  been  subdivided  or 
two  or  more  united — retain  the  same  boundaries,  and,  in  general,  the  same 
names  originally  given  them  when  first  laid  oflf,  generations  ago,  under  the 
Dutch,  or,  for  a  few  years,  French,  possession  of  the  country.  The  perma- 
nence of  these  boundaries  may,  no  doubt,  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  defined,  not  by  fences  or  any  movable  landmarks, 
but  by  canals  or  trenches,  with  embankments  and  **kokers,"  or  water  gates, 
designed  and  constructed  with  great  care,  labor,  and  expense. 

The  system  of  dams,  canals,  drains,  etc.,  employed  for  the  protection  of 
these  lands — most  of  which  lie  below  the  level  of  very  high  tides — from  over- 
flow, for  transportation  of  produce  from  the  fields  to  the  buildings  contain- 
ing the  machinery  for  crushing  the  canes  and  converting  the  juice  into  sugar, 
and  for  draining  off  the  superfluous  fresh  water  in  rainy  seasons — all  this  has 
been  described  with  some  detail  in  the  reports  on  irrigation  and  drainage 
and  on  canals  and  other  water-ways,  and  is  very  clearly  illustrated  by  the 
plan  of  a  Demerara  sugar  estate  accompanying  the  latter  report.*  It  may, 
perhaps,  however,  contribute  to  a  more  thorough  imderstanding  of  the  sub- 
ject to  go  over  the  same  ground  in  the  language  of  another  writer  by  quoting 
the  following  from  an  official  report  on  "Thorough  Drainage  '*  made  by  the 
then  agricultural  chemist  of  the  colony  more  than  forty  years  ago,  but  in 
all  essential  particulars  no  less  applicable  now  than  it  was  at  that  time : 

PLAN  OF  A  SUGAR  ESTATE. 

The  plantations,  laid  out  for  the  most  part  by  the  Dutch,  are  on  a  uniform  plan.  They 
are  generally  narrow,  rectangular  strips  of  land»  with  a  facade  or  water  frontage  on  the  coast, 
the  rivers,  or  canals.  The  fa^de  varies  from  100  to  300  Rhynland  rods  (the  rod  being  equal 
to  12.32  feet).  Exceptional  cases  occur  where,  from  an  estate  being  prevented  from  extend- 
ing far  back,  extra  facade  has  been  allowed,  giving  to  the  estate  more  of  a  square  form. 

Every  estate  is  bounded  by  four  dams,  the  front  dam  excluding  the  sea,  river,  or  canal, 
the  back  dam  parallel  to  the  former  and  excluding  the  bush  water,  which,  in  heavy  weather, 

*  These  reports  will  be  published  in  Spbciax.  Consular  Reports. 
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is  very  considerable  and  would  inundate  the  cultivation.  The  clay  thrown  out  in  fonning 
the  adjacent  canals  or  trenches  ufTords  the  material  of  which  the  dams  are  formed.  Aloog 
each  of  the  remaining  sides  there  runs  a  dam  from  front  to  back.  These  arc  usually  tenned 
side  lines.  They  are  common  to  two  contiguous  estates  and  prevent  the  influx  of  water  from 
the  sides.  Thus  the  very  long,  rectangular  strip  of  land  is  surrounded  with  dams,  which,  when 
kept  free  (rom  bush,  answer  the  purpose  of  a  road  round  the  estate ;  but  the  produce  is  broug^ 
to.  the  buildings  (often  situated  in  front)  by  canals;  in  fact,  water  transport  of  produce  is  mu- 
versal. 

The  arrangement  of  the  navigation  S3rstem  is  very  simple.  From  front  to  bock  and  ri^ 
in  the  center  of  the  estate  there  runs  a  dam,  called  the  middle  walk,  witli  a  canal  on  each  side 
of  it.  These  are  termed  center  canals,  and  are  wide  enough  to  admit  of  two  punts  passing 
each  other.  The  dam  forms  a  path  for  the  cattle  that  draw  the  punts.  At  regular  and  com- 
paratively short  intervals  branch  canals  strike  oflf  at  right  angles  from  the  center  canals  and 
proceed  to  within  a  rod  of  the  draining  or  side-line  trenches,  which  arc  parallel  to  the  side 
dams  before  described  and  adjacent  to  them.  These  branch  canals  thus  constitute  the  traxis* 
verse  boundaries  of  the  fields,  and  navigation  canals  thus  lie  on  three  sides  of  every  field  and 
admit  of  canes  being  carried  by  a  short  path  to  the  punts. 

On  some  estates  there  is  only  a  single  center  navigation  canal.  These  canals  are  princi- 
pally supplied  by  the  rain,  but  in  protracted  droughts,  and  especially  when  they  are  shallow, 
they  are  liable  to  run  short  of  water ;  hence,  whenever  access  can  be  got  to  creek,  lake,  or 
fresh  water,  it  is  brought  from  behind  to  supply  the  navigation  S3rstem.  In  other  instances 
salt  water  has  to  be  taken  in  from  the  front  when  a  cane  crop  can  not  otherwise  be  got  off  the 
ground. 

The  drainage  of  an  estate  is  equally  simple.  From  back  to  front  and  immediately  adja- 
cent to  the  side-line  dams  run  the  two  main  draining  trenches,  generally  dug  considerably 
deeper  than  the  navigation  canals.  The  small  drains,  again,  cut  at  distances  of  2  to  3  rods 
apart,  conmience  within  a  bed  of  the  middle  walk  side  of  the  6eld  and  terminate  in  the  side- 
line draining  trenches,  being  dug  with  a  fall  in  that  direction.  The  small  drains  are  thus  at 
right  angles  with  the  main  draining  trenches.  In  the  front  dam  the  sluices,  or  "kokers,"  are 
placed.  Sometimes  there  is  only  one  on  an  estate,  but  generally  two— one  at  the  end  of  each 
draining  trench.  The  main  draining  trenches  are  generally  coimected  together  by  a  trench 
running  along  behind  the  front  dam. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  general  drainage  or  combination  among  proprietors,  unless  it  be 
that  several  adjacent  estates  sometimes  unite  to  cut  a  common  canal  to  some  lake  or  creek, 
from  which  fresh  water  can  be  obtained  for  navigation  purposes.  Up  to  the  time  of  enumci- 
pation  these  were  "  company  paths,"  consisting  of  a  dam  and  a  trench — the  one  forming  a  path 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  other  serving  as  an  outlet  seawards  for  bush  water  when, 
in  rainy  seasons,  it  accumulates  behind  the  back  dams.  These  trenches  or  canals,  however, 
from  the  lack  of  labor,  have,  in  most  instances,  been  allowed  to  silt  up,  so  that  in  an  unusually 
wet  season  there  is  greater  pressure  on  the  back  dams  than  formerly  and  no  compensation  for 
the  numerous  small  creeks,  which,  when  the  land  was  in  a  stale  of  nature,  delivered  the  excess 
of  water,  but  which  were  necessarily  obliterated  when  the  land  was  poldered  and  reclaimed. 

The  estates  are  often  of  great  depth.  The  original  grants  extended  backwards  7$o  rods. 
No  difficulty  exists  in  obtaining  the  second  grant  or  polder  of  another  750  rods,  and  when 
the  proprietor  can  show  that  two-thirds  of  the  first  and  second  polders  are  in  cultivation  he 
may  obtain  a  third  polder,  and  so  on. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Government  levies  a  small  ground-rent  or 
"acreage  tax**  on  the  additional  grants  here  mentioned. 

The  foregoing  extracts  may  be  more  clearly  understood  by  reading  tliem 
in  connection  with  the  map  of  a  sugar  estate  already  referred  to  as  accom- 
panying a  former  report. 
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The  following  extracts  from  a  publication  by  a  planter  entitled  "Deme- 
rara  After  Fifteen  Years  of  Freedom"  will  afford  a  good  general  idea  of  the 
mode  of  cultivating  a  sugar  plantation : 

A  sugar  estate  is  divided  into  fields  of  from  5  to  10  acres  in  extent  by  the  cross  canals 
above  mentioned,  and  the  method  of  planting  the  cane  is  simple  and  easy  when  labor  is  at 
command.  The  brush-wood  and  grass,  having  been  cut  down  and  weeded,  are  piled  into 
rows  6  to  S  feet  apart  across  the  intended  beds  into  which  the  field  is  to  be  divided. 
These  beds  are  found  by  digging  open  small  drains  2  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep  at  intervals 
of  every  30  or  36  feet  across  the  entire  field,  beginning  within  a  few  yards  of  the  canal  in  the 
center  of  the  estate  and  running  to  the  side  draining  trenches,  into  whi9h  they  empty  them- 
selves. The  soil  from  these  small  drains  having  been  carefully  thrown  upon  the  beds  so  as 
to  raise  and  round  them  off  in  the  middle,  narrow  banks  or  ridges  of  earth  are  made  across 
them  from  drain  to  drain,  parallel  to  and  equidistant  between  the  rows  of  brush- wood  and 
grass*  and  in  these  spaces  between  the  banks  of  earth  and  grass  the  canes  are  planted  in  line, 
each  line  being  3  or  4  feet  apart  and  each  cane  plant  9  or  10  inches  firom  the  next.  The 
plants  are  produced  by  cutting  off  the  tops  or  upper  joints  of  growing  canes  into  lengths  of 
10  or  12  inches,  which  are  thrust  in  a  slanting  direction  into  the  well-stirred  ground,  and  in 
ten  days  or  so  the  long  grass-like  leaves  begin  to  spring  firom  the  eyes  at  every  joint.  These 
young  canes  require  to  be  kept  well  weeded  and  molded  about  the  roots  fi-om  the  ridges  of 
earth  or  decaying  grass  on  either  side  of  them,  which  had  been  previously  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  and  this  must  be  repeated  as  long  as  there  is  room  for  the  laborers  to  pass  between 
the  rows,  which,  according  to  the  season,  will  be  until  the  plants  have  obtained  the  age  of  six 
or  eight  months,  after  which  time  the  spreading  of  numerous  leaves  from  each  stock  will  have 
covered  the  surface  of  the  field  with  so  dense  a  jimgle  as  in  a  great  measure  to  prevent  any 
further  growth  of  weeds. 

When  about  nine  months  old  the  cane  throws  out  its  "  arrow,"  a  long  seed-like  stem  sur- 
mounted with  a  tuft  of  waving,  downy  blossom.  At  this  period  the  plant  is  poor  and  weak, 
and  little  more  than  a  mass  of  water.  It  soon,  however,  recovers,  and  in  twelve  or  thirteen 
months  from  the  time  of  planting  is  considered  at  maturity,  having  then  sometimes  attained 
a  height  of  20  to  25  feet,  but  more  firequently  of  10  to  12  feet,  about  as  thick  as  the  wrist  and 
divided  into  joints  like  a  bamboo.  When  ripe,  the  canes  are  cut  down  to  the  very  ground 
in  lengths  of  3  or  4  feet  and  thrown  into  punts,  which  are  towed  along  the  canal  by  mules  or 
oxen  to  the  wet  dock  at  the  door  of  the  sugar-mill. 

Immediately  after  cutting  the  large  quantity  of  "  trash  "  or  dry  leaves  is  rolled  clear  of 
the  cane  stump  and  heaped  in  rows,  there  to  decay  and  form  a  rich  manure  for  the  succeeding 
crop.  In  a  few  days  the  stumps  throw  out  their  shoots,  and  the  same  routine  of  cultivation 
is  repeated  for  twelve  months  more,  any  vacant  s|>ace  where  plants  may  have  missed  being 
carefully  supplied.  The  canes  of  the  first  year  are  called  "  plant  canes,**  those  of  the  second 
and  subsequent  years  being  distinguished  as  "  ratoons ;"  and  these  ratoons  have  been  known 
to  be  reproduced  from  the  first  plant  for  twenty  years  and  upwards,  the  cane  having  been 
annually  cut  down  and  the  stumps  allowed  to  shoot  again.  But  this  continued  reproduction 
from  the  same  stock,  which  is  now  compulsory  on  the  planters  from  the  scarcity  of  labor,  of 
course,  causes  the  cane  to  degenerate  and  to  yield  less  abundantly.  An  acre  of  newly  planted 
land  will  give  2  tons  of  sugar  for  the  first  year,  gradually  falling  off  to  not  more  than  one- fourth 
of  that  quantity  as  the  stocks  become  old ;  and,  were  there  sufficient  labor  in  the  colony  to 
admit  of  the  land  being  replanted  every  third  or  fourth  year,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  present  crops  would  be  nearly  doubled.  The  productive  power  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
soil  of  British  Guiana,  indeed,  appears  to  be  unlimited.  As  an  instance,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  on  an  estate  in  Esseguebo  the  return  obtained  in  1 85 1  from  certain  lands  which  had 
been  properly  worked  and  perfectly  drained  amounted  to  a  firaction  within  4  tons  of  sugar 
per  acre. 
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SUGAR  PRODUCTION. 


The  total  product  of  the  cane  crop  of  the  colony  can  not  be  accurately 
ascertained,  but  some  approxinaate  idea  of  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  quan- 
tity exported,  which  for  four  years  last  past  has  been  as  follows : 


Descripcioa. 

1886. 

1887. 

z888. 

z8%. 

Sugar: 

To  the  United  States  ^ 

To  other  countriei 

.hogsheads... 

do 

do 

47.5*4 

76,659 

67»39a 
89.467 

57.40B 
62,796 

■ 

5S.95- 
69,4x0 

Total.~ 

X34,a83 

X49.859 

zao,i34 

«»S.3^ 

.casks... 

Molasses: 

To  the  United  States 

1,167 
18,834 

III 

18.955 

972 
96,332 

148 

«.634 

To  other  countries 

do 

do 

Total 

90,0OX 

19,066 

96,604 

«.7fc 

Rum: 

To  the  United  Sutes 

98 

a4,67S 

30 
94,908 

4 
«4.o69 

1 

To  other  countries 

do 

18,093 

do 

Total. 

94,773 

94.938 

M.073 

"8,a?J 

From  this  table  it  may  be  observed  that  an  average  of  about  44  per  cent, 
of  the  sugar  exported  from  the  colony  is  sent  to  the  United  States,  but  only 
an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  molasses  and  rum. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

These  differ  very  greatly  from  those  in  use  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  of  the  temperate  zone.  On  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  drains 
and  other  causes,  animal  power  is  not  applicable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  which  is  effected  by  the  direct  employment  of  human  labor.  Mules, 
and  sometimes  oxen,  are  used  for  towing  the  punts  by  which  the  crops  are 
carried  from  the  fields  to  the  sugar-mills,  but  never  for  plowing.  Steam 
plows  and  cultivators  of  the  pattern  known  as  Fowler's  have  been  introduced, 
and  are  in  use  on  three  estates  in  the  colony ;  but  the  general  opinion  of 
planters  seems  to  be  adverse  to  a  belief  in  their  utility.  The  work  is  still 
done,  as  in  past  generations,  almost  entirely  by  hand,  requiring  the  use  of 
implements  especially  adapted  to  this  mode  of  cultivation. 

Of  these  tools  the  principal  are  the  shovel,  the  hoe,  the  cutlass,  and  the 
fork. 

Of  several  patterns  of  the  shovel,  or  ** shovel  plow,"  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  shape  of  that  distinctively  known  as  the  "Demerara  shovel**  is 
convex  on  the  back  and  concave  on  the  front  or  upper  side ;  in  other  words, 
a  section  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  with  a  socket  attached  for  the  long  wooden 
handle  to  be  inserted  when  in  actual  use.  A  variety  of  this  known  as  the 
**  shovel  spoon"  is  also  used  for  special  purposes,  differing  from  the  ordinary 
shovel  chiefly  in  being  of  greater  convexity,  rendering  the, transverse  diam- 
eter proportionately  shorter,  the  length,  also,  being  somewhat  less,  and  the 
lower  comers  rounded. 
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The  varieties  of  the  hoe  in  use  do  not  diflfer  materially  from  those  em- 
ployed on  the  farms,  gardens,  or  plantations  of  the  United  States,  unless, 
perhaps,  in  being  generally  lighter,  the  average  weight  being  about  i  pound 
and  12  ounces. 

The  cutlass,  or  machete,  has  a  blade  from  18  to  22  inches  in  length,  with 
a  socket  handle  of  4^  or  5  inches,  in  which  a  longer  wooden  handle  may 
be  inserted  if  necessary,  though  this  is  rarely  used.  The  blade  is  about  i^ 
inches  in  width  near  the  handle,  widening  to  2^  inches  or  more  toward  the 
point,  in  approaching  which  the  cutting  edge,  nearly  straight  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  its  length,  rapidly  curves,  giving  the  whole  implement 
some  resemblance  to  the  Malay  kris,  though  longer,  thinner,  and  lighter. 
It  is  used  for  cutting  cones  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes.  Besides  these 
legitimate  industrial  uses,  it  becomes  a  mischievous  weapon  in  the  quarrels, 
that  sometimes  occur  among  the  East  Indian  coolies. 

The  four-pronged  agricultural  fork,  extensively  used  instead  of  the  gar- 
den spade,  needs  no  description. 

These  articles  are  all  manufactured  in  the  midland  counties  of  England. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  leading  importers  here,  however — and  that 
expressed  of  their  own  suggestion,  and  not  in  response  to  inquiry  by  the  un- 
dersigned— that  American  manufacturers  might  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  enter  into  competition  with  the  British  in  this  industry,  just  as  it  has  re- 
sulted in  the  case  of  the  Collins  axes,  which  have  well-nigh,  if  not  entirely, 
superseded  all  others  for  the  use  of  the  wood-cutters  in  the  forests  of  this 
colony.  If  considered  advisable,  specimens  of  the  above-mentioned  imple- 
ments of  the  patterns  and  sizes  most  in  demand  can  be  obtained  and  for- 
warded for  the  use  of  the  Government  or  the  manufactiurers. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  culture  of  sugar  it  may  give  some  idea 
of  the  amount  of  labor  and  capital  required  to  mention  that  it  has  been  es- 
timated that  on  an  estate  producing  700  hogsheads  there  were  30  miles  of 
navigation  canals  1 2  feet  wide  and  5  feet  deep  for  the  transportation  of  the 
canes  to  the  mill  and  200  miles  of  drains,  large  and  small.  This,  however, 
is  probably  somewhat  above  the  average  requirement. 

MINOR  AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES. 

The  conditions  in  this  colony  would  seem  to  be  admirably  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  rice,  but  it  has  been  much  neglected  by  the  landed  proprietors, 
although  in  great  demand  as  an  article  of  food  by  nearly  all  classes  of  the 
inhabitants.  Of  late  years,  however,  increasing  attention  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it,  chiefly  in  small  holdings  by  the  free  coolies,  or  East  Indian  im- 
migrants remaining  in  the  colony  after  the  expiration  of  their  tenure  of  in- 
denture. Nevertheless,  in  1889,  besides  the  domestic  product,  nearly  47,- 
000,000  pounds  were  imported  for  use  in  the  colony. 

Indian  com  is  cultivated  to  some  small  extent,  and  about  3  000  bushels  of 
it  was  exported  last  year.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  imiiorts  amounted 
to  more  than  33,000  bushels,  nearly  all  of  which  was  from  the  United  States. 
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The  opinion  prevails  here  very  generally — presumably  founded  on  experi- 
ence— that  the  corn  produced  in  this  climate  can  not  be  kept  without  being 
artificially  dried,  and  the  writer  has  found  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
convince  those  interested  that  the  corn  of  the  United  States  is  not  habitually 
so  dried  in  the  grain. 

Plantains  constitute  an  important  article  of  food  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colony,  and  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  6,000  acres  are  devoted  to  their  cul- 
tivation. The  export  of  them,  however,  is  comparatively  small — amounting 
last  year  to  only  4,482  pounds,  valued  at  I908.40 — and  furnishes  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  production  or  of  the  labor  devoted  to  it. 

Cocoa  has  received  some  little  attention,  varying  much  in  extent  from 
year  to  year.  The  exports,  which  in  1887  amounted  to  13,091  pounds,  fell 
to  14  pounds  in  1888,  and  in  1889  were  4,650  pounds. 

Coffee  was  formerly  one  of  the  great  staples  of  the  colony,  the  exports  in 
1830  amounting  to  9,502,956  pounds.  Only  a  small  quantity,  said  to  be  of 
excellent  quality,  is  now  produced,  chiefly  for  home  consumption.  The  ex- 
ports in  1889  were  only  50  pounds. 

The  production,  as  well  as  the  price,  of  the  cocoa-nut  has  declined  of  late 
years;  the  exports,  which  in  1877  amounted  to  1,443,341  nuts,  valued  at 
$28,862.40,  or  nearly  1 20  per  thousand,  having  fallen  in  1889  to  144,392, 
valued  at  only  ^2,058.98,  or  about  $16  per  thousand.  A  recent  shipment  of 
a  few  thousand  to  the  United  States  (where  few  have  heretofore  been  sent) 
as  an  experiment  was  invoiced  at  $12  per  thousand.  Notwithstanding  this 
decline,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  intelligent  land-holders  that  the  culture  will 
ultimately  be  remunerative,  especially  if  prosecuted  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  oil  from  the  nuts,  which  has  already  been  inaugurated  on  a 
small  scale. 

Cassava,  both  of  the  sweet  and  the  bitter  species,  grows  freely  and  some- 
times spontaneously  in  this  colony,  and  is  much  used  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
but  is  the  subject  of  no  special  care  or  systematic  cultivation.  The  same 
remark  may  be  made  of  the  various  species  of  yam,  tannia,  tous-les-mois, 
and  other  edible  and  starch-producing  roots. 

Bananas,  oranges,  limes,  pine-apples,  mangoes,  guavas,  and  other  tropical 
fruits  are  produced  in  abundance  for  domestic  consumption  with  so  little 
care  or  labor  that  they  can  not  be  regarded  as  products  of  organized  indus- 
try. Within  the  last  twelve  months  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  the 
systematic  cultivation  of  the  banana  for  exportation  to  the  United  State  in 
response  to  the  offer  of  a  Boston  fruit  company  to  furnish  a  line  of  steamers  for 
their  transportation  on  condition  of  receiving  a  subsidy  from  the  colony  and 
the  guaranty  of  a  certain  number  of  acres  to  be  regularly  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fruit,  pledging  themselves  to  take  the  whole  product  at  a  stipu- 
lated price.  The  proposition,  although  not  formally  accepted,  has  been 
favorably  considered  by  the  colonial  government;  but  difficulty  has  been  en- 
countered in  the  way  of  obtaining  pledges  for  the  requisite  amount  of  culti- 
vation, and  the  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  the  project  has  virtually 
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failed,  at  least  for  the  present,  when  so  much  labor  has  been  diverted  from 
agriculture  and  fruit  growing  to  the  gold  fields  of  the  interior. 

PRICES   IN   DEMERARA. 

I  inclose  a  tabular  statement  of  the  average  retail  prices  of  certain  articles 
from  memoranda  kept  in  the  principal  market  of  Georgetown  during  the 
year  1889. 

Average  prices  of  various  articles  in  the  market  of  Georgetown ,  Demerarot  /88g* 


Articles. 


Beef: 

Fresh per  pound... 

Salt.. „ do 

Bread .per  pound  loaf... 

Butter: 

Fkcsh.. per  pound.. 

Salt .do 

Oittle  (homed): 

Imported ' 

Cieok 

Cheese per  pound.. 

Cocoa do 

CoAbc do 

Ducks per  dozen.. 

Fbh: 

Fresh. „per  pound... 

Salt ., do 

Fowls ^ per  dozen... 

Goats 

Guinea  Urds i>er  pair.. 

MUk per  pint... 


Price. 


#0.05 


to     .06 


.40     to 
.38     to 


45. 60 

36.00 

.24 

.x6 


to  5a.  80 
to  43. 20 
to  .33 
to     .z8 

•94 

7.00 


.06     to     .08 

.06^  to     .07 

6.00 

a.  40     to  6.00 

2.40 

.06 


Articles. 


Mutton per  pound.. 

Plantains per  bunch., 

Pork: 

Fresh per  pound- 
Salt do 

Potatoes: 

Irish do 

Sweet...- do 

Rice do 

Salt do 

Sheep: 

American... 

Creole 

Sugar.„ per  pound.. 

Swine  (live) ..do 

Tea do 

Tobacco do 

Turkeys .per  pair.. 

Turtie per  pound- 
Veal do 

Yams M..do 


Price. 


p>.  39.    to  |o.  30 
.30     to     .28 

.15 

.12        to       .13 


.03 


to 
to 


.04 
.04 


Z3.00       to  14.40 

3.60     to   6.00 
.04j^to     .09 
.08 


.06 
.40 

5.76 


to  1.90 
*.48 
to  6.00 
.16 
to  .35 
to     .  02  J4 


*And  upwards. 

W.  T.  WALTHALL, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Demerara,  September  77,  iSgo- 


BEET  SUGAR. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MERRITT,  OP  CHEMNITZ. 

Sixteen  millions  of  dollars  is  the  sum  of  money,  in  round  figures,  which 
the  United  States  sent  to  Germany  to  pay  for  beet  sugar  bought  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1890.  Every  pound  of  the  sugar  paid  for  by 
the  $16,000,000  above  mentioned  was  made  from  sugar-beets  grown  in  Prus- 
sia, in  a  latitude  exactly  on  a  line  with  the  frozen  regions  of  Labrador. 
There  are  within  the  United  States,  lying  between  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty- 
second  degrees  of  latitude,  a  great  many  millions  of  acres  of  land  which  are 
as  thoroughly  adapted  to  tlie  culture  of  the  sugar-beet  as  any  land  on  earth. 
The  question  naturally  occurs  to  the  mind  of  an  American,  why  should  the 
f  16,000,000  paid  for  beet  sugar  be  sent  to  Germany,  instead  of  being  paid 
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to  American  agriculturists  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Mis- 
souri rivers?  It  is  a  subject  of  profound  interest,  and  has  recently  been  con- 
sidered by  Congress  as  one  of  paramount  national  im|X)rtance.  It  is  a  feet 
which  no  one  will  care  to  dispute  that  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  con- 
sumer of  sugar  in  the  world  to-day.  The  consumption  of  sugar  per  capita 
per  annum  may  be  said  to  be  as  follows  in  five  countries  from  which  statistics 
are  obtained :  England,  60  pounds ;  United  States,  44  pounds ;  France  and 
Switzerland,  26  pounds;  Germany,  18  pounds.  Hence,  with  an  enormous 
majority  of  population,  the  United  States  may  be  called  the  greatest  sugar- 
consuming  nation  on  earth. 

EARLY  NOTES  ABOUT  SUGAR. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  every  great  invention 
or  discovery  is  the  recital  of  fects  which  show  the  enmity,  obstruction,  and 
incredulity  which  have  had  to  be  encountered  and  overcome  before  the  world 
has  been  willing  to  accept  the  blessings  and  benefits  which  progressive,  en- 
lightened, and  scientific  minds  have  placed  within  the  reach  and  at  the  serv- 
ice of  mankind.  Well  known,  indeed,  are  the  stories  of  the  struggles  which 
everywhere  occurred  when  the  potato  was  imported ;  the  exasperating  fanati- 
cism manifested  to  check  the  spread  of  the  use  of  tobacco ;  the  innumerable 
statements  made  to  prove  the  evil  effects  of  the  use  of  coffee,  tea,  and 
chocolate ;  not  to  mention  the  mad  terror  which  seized  on  certain  portions 
of  the  population  when  railways  and  other  wonderful  and  splendid  inventions 
were  put  in  operation.  But  success  was  finally  achieved,  and  our  race  is 
bettered  by  it.  Much  less  is  known  regarding  the  struggle  through  which 
sugar  went,  or  the  misrepresentations  and  defamation  which  were  hurled  upon 
it,  before  it  rose  from  the  position  of  a  seldom-used  and  luxurious  "  salt "  to 
be  one  of  the  most  popular,  necessary,  and  comfort-giving  articles  used  in 
domestic  economy. 

The  use  of  sugar  in  Europe  was  for  long  years  most  notably  restricted. 
This  entire  portion  of  the  globe  was  not  consuming  more  than  1,500,000 
meter  centners  per  annum  during  the  middle  portion  of  the  last  century.  The 
sale  of  sugar  was  a  privilege  of  druggists  in  France  until  late  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  This  monopoly  did  not  tend  to  make  the  price  of  sugar  cheap,  as 
druggists  in  those  days  were  not  noted  for  low  prices  to  any  greater  extent 
than  they  are  at  the  present  time ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  Scarron,  the  comedy 
writer,  did  not  do  his  thrifty  sister  injustice  when  he  accused  her  of  stingi- 
ness because  she  made  use  of  a  sugar  bowl  with  unusually  small  sifting  holes 
in  its  top.  With  people  who  were  not  in  independent  circumstances  sugar 
was  at  that  time  much  rtiore  of  a  luxury  than  are  champagne  or  truffles  at  the 
present  time. 

In  his  "Physiology  of  Tastes,**  published  in  1800,  Brillat-Savarin  says : 

For  more  than  eighty  years  the  droll  remark  held  good  that  the  use  of  sugar  injured  a  man 
only  as  fiu*  as  related  to  his  pocket-book.  Since  then,  however,  the  use  of  sugar  has  increased 
day  by  day  until  it  has  become  so  common  that  all  well-to-do  people  spend  annually  more 
money  for  sugar  than  for  bread. 
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Sugar  was  regarded  with  the  greatest  distrust.  One  declared  that  it  over- 
heated the  system,  another  that  it  congested  the  lungs,  others  that  it  was  a 
direct  cause  of  apoplexy.  Many  natural  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  and 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  were  inexperienced  in  chemical  and  me- 
dicinal experiments  passed  severe  sentence  in  erudite  (?)  discourse,  endeavor- 
ing to  show  that  sugar  was  altogether  and  utterly  destitute  of  good  qualities. 
Kunkel  von  Lowenstjem  declared  openly  that  sugar  was,  without  doubt,  inju- 
rious, because  in  an  experiment  he  had  made  sugar  had  accelerated  fermenta- 
tion, and  hence  sugar  would  bring  the  human  body  into  a  state  of  pernicious 
fermentation,  accompanied  by  a  host  of  stomach  diseases.  The  equally  well- 
known  English  scientist  Boyle,  discoverer  of  the  composition  of  atmospheric 
air,  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion,  particularly  on  account  of  his  discovery 
that  all  sweet  and  farinaceous  substances  are  susceptible  of  fermentation. 

Garenzieres  had  the  courage  or  audacity  in  1647  to  noake  the  monstrous 
declaration  that  sugar  was  not  only  not  nutritious,  but  that — 

It  is  a  poison;  and  no  better  deed  can  be  done  than  send  it  back  to  India,  from  whence  it 
came,  because  only  by  that  action  can  consumption,  which  its  immoderate  use  has  developed, 
be  checked. 

Willis  charges  sugar  with  being  responsible  for  about  every  ill  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,  while  Pauli  charges  that  it  heats  the  body  inordinately,  **  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  inflamed  lungs. ' '  Ray,  Hermann,  and  Lemery  attacked 
sugar  from  different  directions,  while,  in  conclusion,  Beckmann,  in  his  **  Sup- 
plement to  the  History  of  Great  Discoveries,**  says  that  for  doves,  pigeons, 
lizards,  frogs,  and  bees  sugar  is  poison,  but  that  for  canary-birds  it  is  health- 
ful, on  account  of  which  canary-birds  are  called  "sugar  birds." 

In  all  epochs  and  ages  the  war  against  sugar  has  been  a  ''fight  with  wind- 
mills." And  sugar,  which  was  once  treated  with  hostility  and  discredit,  has 
taken  its  proper  place  in  the  front  rank  of  human  necessities  and  comforts. 
Its  use  and  its  production  seem  unlimited,  for,  while  in  1876  the  entire  sugar 
product  of  the  world  was  31,000,000  meter  centners,  in  1 884-*  85  it  had  reached 
the  enormous  volume  of  54,000,000  meter  centners,  and  has  been  increasing 
annually  since  then. 

THE  DISCOVERY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BEET  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

The  earliest  authentic  record  of  beet  sugar  proves  it  to  be  a  discovery  of 
a  learned  Gennan,  Dr.  Andreas  Sigismund  Marggraf,  professor  of  chemistry 
and  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  bom  in  Berlin 
March  3, 1709.  In  the  records  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciencfe  is  a  paper 
prepared  by  Dr.  Marggraf  detailing  in  full  his  discovery  of  sugar  in  beets, 
which  was  identical  with  that  obtained  from  sugar-cane.  Dr.  Marggraf  dis- 
cussed in  his  treatise  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  make  beet  sugar,  and 
sought  to  prove  that  profit  could  be  derived  from  the  undertaking.  Among 
other  things,  he  said  : 

It  must  be  apparent,  from  the  practical  tests  mentioned,  that  sugar  can  be  as  successfully  made 
in  this  country  as  where  the  sugar-cane  grows. 
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It  is  not  of  record  that  the  learned  Professor  Marggraf  pursued  his  re- 
searches further  than  the  theoretical  disclosures  mentioned  in  his  dissertation 
above  alluded  to;  but  a  pupil  of  his,  Franz  Carl  Achard,  who  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  subject,  de\'eloped  the  idea  of  beet  sugar  making  and  proved 
that  it  could  be  done  with  profit.  In  1799  Achard  addressed  a  petition  to 
Frederick  William  Ifl,  King  of  Prussia,  and  besought  the  patronage  and  pro- 
tection of  that  monarch  in  the  prosecution  of  beet  root  culture  and  the  manu- 
facture of  beet  sugar.  Being  finally  persuaded  of  the  merits  of  the  discovery, 
the  King  subsidized  the  industry  with  ^35,000.  This  fund  was  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  land  in  Lower  Silesia,  where,  in  1801,  a  factory  was  built, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  process  of  making  beet  sugar  began.  Within 
a  year  six  other  factories  were  started — one  in  Russia,  two  in  France,  and  three 
in  Prussia.  Then  came  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  the  development  of  the 
beet  sugar  industry  was  for  many  years  at  a  stand-still.  Achard  was  also 
the  victim  of  a  disastrous  confiagation  in  1809  which  entirely  destroyed  his 
factory  and  machinery.  Although  heavily  involved  in  debt,  Achard  had  both 
faith  and  courage  and  set  himself  to  work  in  the  direction  of  rehabilitation. 
The  King  released  him  from  the  payment  of  his  former  loan  and  advanced 
him  further  financial  aid,  with  which  Achard  founded  a  school  for  practical 
instruction  in  the  industry  of  beet  sugar.  Fortune  did  not  smile  on  him,  how- 
ever, and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1821,  Achard  had  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  industry  to  which  he  had  consecrated  the  best  years  of  his 
life  in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  condition. 

In  France  a  factory  was  established  on  the  Achard  system  at  Lille  by 
Crespel  Delisse,  whose  untiring  energy,  great  capability,  and  remaricable  sa- 
gacity rescued  the  sugar-beet  industry  from  depression  and  dissolution  and 
placed  it  on  a  prosperous  footing  as  one  of  the  great  and  successful  enterprises 
of  the  age.  In  1830  Delisse  was  owner  of  several  out  of  the  hundred  and 
more  factories  in  operation,  and  was  recognized  as  a  great  authority  and  honest 
counsellor  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  industry. 

THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  BEET  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

Subsequent  to  the  time  last  mentioned  the  making  of  sugar  from  beets 
has  made  rapid  progress.  Scientific  men  have  bent  the  best  of  their  powers 
and  energies  to  bring  about  methods  of  treating  the  vegetables  and  extract- 
ing the  utmost  saccharine  from  them  and  for  the  invention  of  improved 
machinery  for  diffusion,  evaporation,  and  kindred  uses.  Flattering  successes 
and  triumphs  have  rewarded  them.  The  results  of  philosophic  experiments 
as  to  the  quality  of  beets  best  adapted  to  certain  conditions  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate and  the  chemical  researches  which  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  what  fertilizers  are  the  best  have  entirely  covered  these  questions. 
The  results  of  these  exhaustive  investigations  have  been  made  public,  and  can 
be  known  by  all. 

The  output  of  beet  sugar  from  the  many  hundreds  of  factories  in  Europe 
for  the  "Kampaign**  of  August  i,  1889,  ^^  J^^Y  3^*  1890,  is  one  of  the 
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greatest  ever  known,  and  rivals  the  product  of  the  cane  sugar  districts  of  all 
parts  of  the  world  both  in  quality  and  amount.  The  cost  of  production  has 
been  reduced  to  less  than  that  of  any  former  year.  This  is  not  attributable 
to  a  larger  development  of  saccharine  in  the  beets,  but  is  the  result  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  improvements  in  the  management  of  the  factories.  For- 
merly it  was  calculated  that  12^  pounds  of  beets  were  required  to  produce 
a  pound  of  sugar ;  now  sugar  can  be  produced  in  proportions  much  more 
favorable.  In  the  lowest  estimate  832  pounds  of  beets  make  100  pounds  of 
sugar,  while  the  highest  estimate  requires  only  loj^  pounds  of  beets  for  a 
pound  of  sugar. 

There  are  about  thirty  kinds  of  beets  which  are  grown  for  the  sugar  fac- 
tories of  Germany.  Each  kind  has  some  claim  of  special  merit  for  special 
localities.  Much  depends  on  the  kind  of  soil  to  be  planted  and  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  beets  to  be  sown.  Among  the  most  necessary  elements  in 
the  successful  cultivation  of  sugar  beets  are  the  richness  of  the  beets  in  sac- 
charine, the  procuring  of  the  seed  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  soil,  the  use  of  the  most  improved  fertilizers,  and  the  care- 
ful attention  to  and  harvesting  of  the  crops.  A  visit  to  the  beet-growing 
districts  will  disclose  that  the  best  crops  are  obtained  from  a  loose,  sandy 
loam  called  a  mild  soil.  The  roots  grow  deep  and  require  soil  prepared 
fully  1 2  inches  deep  supplemented  by  a  subsoil.  Care  is  observed  to  avoid 
wet  soil.  Certain  districts  have  certain  regulations  regarding  the  width  be- 
tween the  roY^  and  the  distance  between  the  beets  in  the  rows.  All  are 
governed  by  fixed  intervals,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  nearer  the  beets  grow 
together  the  more  saccharine  they  contain  but  the  smaller  they  grow.  On 
the  better  class  of  soils  beets  should  be  planted  closer  than  on  poorer  soils 
if  tmiformity  of  size  is  desired.  Growing  of  beets  is  decidedly  beneficial  to 
the  soil  and  improves  it  for  cereals.  Crops  should  be  reasonably  alternated 
in  order  to  rest  the  soil. 

THE   FUTURE  OF   BEET  SUGAR  IN  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  future  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  problematical.  It  can 
not  be  gainsaid  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  large  portions  of  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  many  other  districts  are  perfectly  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  sugar-beets.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  recently  taken  novel 
and  special  action,  which  would  give  encouragement  and  protection  to  the 
enterprise  should  the  American  agriculturists  embark  in  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry. All  machinery  needed  to  convert  the  saccharine  of  beets  into  fine 
sugar  is,  by  act  of  Congress,  permitted  to  be  imported  free  of  duty  fi*om 
now  on  until  the  ist  day  of  July,  1892.  A  bounty  of  2  cents  per  pound 
will  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  manufacturers  of 
sugar  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

It  is  likely  that  the  Government  would  do  DfK)re.  In  Louisiana,  on  the 
Magnolia  sugar  plantation,  owned  by  ex-Governor  Warmouth,  lying  some 
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40  miles  south  of  Ne«ir  Orleans,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  the  United  States 
has,  within  recent  years,  erected  a  magnificent  experiment  station  in  the  in- 
terests of  cane  sugar  production.  The  vast  benefits  of  this  station  to  ^gar 
growers  can  be  relied  upon  to  induce  the  Government  at  Washington  to  con- 
sider a  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a  similar  station  in  the  interests 
of  a  beet  sugar  industry,  should  such  an  undertaking  be  entered  upon  by  the 
farming  community  of  our  country,  and  the  production  of  sugar  from  beets 
can  be  easily  transferred  to  that  belt  of  country  so  admirably  adapted  to  its 
culture  which  has  been  mentioned  before.  The*in{brmatioA  and  experience 
gathered  through  all  the  costly  experiments  and  mistakes  which  have  been 
made  and  paid  for  during  nearly  a  hundred  years  can  be  turned,  without  cost, 
to  the  benefit  of  our  people,  and  profitable  employment  can  be  given  to 
many  thousands  both  winter  and  summer. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  enter  upon  this  industry  at  once.  In  order 
that  all  interested  might  share  in  the  undoubted  prosperity  which  would  fol- 
low, the  plan  here  submitted  is  modestly  offered.  A  stock  company,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  ^250,000  in  2,500  shares  of  ^100  each,  could  be  organ- 
ized. Three-fifths  of  the  shares  could  be  made  *'beet  shares'*  and  two-fifths 
cash  shares.  Ten  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  beet  shares  could  be  paid  in  cash, 
and  the  balance  might  be  gradually  deducted  from  the  money  due  the  share- 
holders for  the  beets  delivered  by  them  to  their  factory.  The  cash  shares 
could  be  paid  for  in  such  numner  as  determined  upon.  The  management  of 
the  concern  is  to  be  determined  upon  by  the  share-holders.  This  plan  has 
been  found  to  work  with  unqualified  success  in  Germany,  where  many  fec- 
tories  are  in  operation  on  this  basis. 

The  bounty  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  insures  at  least  $4  per  acre. 
Besides  that  small  sum,  the  agricultural  element  will  receive  compensation  for 
the  beets  raised,  also  a  share  of  the  residue  from  the  beets  after  using,  and 
which  is  very  good  fodder,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance — in  fact,  the 
the  best  of  all — 3,  share  of  the  dividends.  As  has  been  heretofore  stated,  beet 
culture  improves  the  soil,  which  is  a  consideration  by  no  means  to  be  under- 
estimated nor  overlooked. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  it  is  stated  that  the  sum  of  ^16,000,000  was 
paid  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  beet-sugar  makers  of  Ger- 
many within  one  year.  This  sum  is  nearly  three  times  as  much  money  as 
our  people  paid  for  any  other  given  article  imported  from  Germany,  cotton 
having  come  next  with  $6,000,000. 

It  does  not  seem  proper  nor  consistent  that  an  agricultural  country  like 
the  United  States  should  be  dependent  for  any  article  of  purely  agricultural 
character  on  foreign  countries,  especially  when  the  United  States  has  fully 
one  hundred  times  as  much  land  adapted  to  the  production  of  that  article 
as  is  available  in  the  country  from  whence  the  article  comes. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  justice  and  equity,  as  well  as  of  patriotism  and 
profit,  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  (who  have  alwa^rs  treated,  through 
their  representatives,  the  people  of  all  foreign  nations  with  scrupulous  fail* 
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Dess  and  with  no  wrongful  discrimination  against  any)  should  convert  some 
part  of  the  vast  domain  now  used  for  growing  corn  to  fatten  and  nourish 
the  splendid  pork  of  our  Western  States  into  acres  of  sugar-beets.  In  Euro- 
jyean  beet  sugar  countries  American  pork  is  forbidden  entry. 

H.  F.  MERRITT, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate,  v 

Chemnitz^  October  2j,  i8go. 


AMERICAN    INSURANCE  COMPANIES  IN    FRANCE. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  LOOMIS,  OF  ST,  ETIENNE. 

A  large  portion  of  the  French  press  is  now  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
excite  its  readers  into  a  state  of  revengeful  fury  over  the  so-called  injustice 
of  the  recently  enacted  tariff  law  of  the  United  States. 

Fiery  articles,  pregnant  with  extravagant  fancies  concerning  the  methods 
and  intentions  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  have  appeared  in  this 
district  and. elsewhere  in  France  with  so  much  frequency  of  late  that  the 
French  people  are  beginning  to  think  they  have  been  most  shamefully  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  a  sentiment 
in  favor  of  active  commercial  retaliation  has  undoubtedly  crept  into  existence 
in  all  the  industrial  communities. 

This  sentiment  is  not,  it  is  true,  strong  enough  at  present  to  be  formi- 
dable; but,  if  a  continuation  of  this  press  fanning  be  kept  up,  no  one  can  say 
what  its  ultimate  development  will  be. 

The  cry  for  specific  retaliation  was  raised  by  the  Memorial,  an  influential 
paper  published  here  and  circulating  in  a  laboring  community  of  200,000  souls. 
The  American  interests  which  have  been  marked  for  attack  by  the  papers 
are  those  represented  by  United  States  insurance  companies  doing  business 
in  France.  The  volume  of  business  of  this  sort  transacted  here  amounts  to 
1^30,000,000  annually,  so  that  the  American  interests  threatened  are  very 
considerable,  and  I  have  thought  it  well  to  make  this  report. 

Some  of  the  French  journals  are  said  to  be  encouraged  in  their  demands 
for  retaliation  on  the  American  insurance  companies  by  local  companies 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business. 

I  submit  herewith  a  translation  of  the  first  article  which  appeared  on 
this  subject  in  St.  Etienne,  entitled  "A  Tooth  for  a  Tooth:" 

A  TOOTH  FOR  A  TOOTH. 
[Editorial  from  the  Memorial  de  U  Loire,  of  St.  Etienne.— Translation.] 

Such  customs  tarifib  possess  no  longer  a  protectionist  character ;   they  are  purely  and 
simply  prohibitive.     The  Americans  do  not,  it  is  true,  endeavor  to  conceal  their  intentions ; 
tl^y  admit  very  frankly  that  they  mean  to  close  the  markets  of  the  United  States  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  European  industries  until  they  may  be  able,  by  the  constitution  of  a  pan- American 
No.   133 7. 
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customi  letgiie»to  dosetbe  markets  of  the  whole  of  the  American  coDtineDt  The  blow  i 
at  the  European  indostries  by  this  last  action  of  the  United  States  Government  is  disastroiBto 
every  one  of  the  European  nations,  but  more  particularly  so  to  France,  for  this  covmtiy  seDs 
to  the  United  States  annually  close  on  275,000,000  francs,  representing  ii>i  per  cent,  of  its 
total  exportation. 

The  Americans  are  persuaded  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  resort  to  reprisals.  Tbej 
think  that  they  can  do  whatever  they  like  against  us  without  having  any  thing  to  fear,  for  it  is 
easier  for  them  to  do  without  the  manufactured  European  products  than  it  is  for  us  to  do 
without  the  mining  and  agricultural  products  of  their  country. 

It  is  very  possible  that  they  labor  under  a  delusion,  as,  if  we  liked,  we  could  retafiate  and 
fire  blow  for  blow,  eye  for  eye,  and  tooth  for  tooth. 

For  instance,  there  exist  in  France  important  American  insurance  companies,  which  realise 
very  lai^  profits  on  a  very  extensive  business.  These  companies  have  their  central  offices 
in  America,  but  do  the  most  of  their  business  in  France,  and  enjoy  a  privileged  posidon  hr 
beyond  that  of  the  French  companies,  for  these  latter  are  obliged  by  law  to  place  their 
capital  in  real  estate,  which  does  not  produce  more  than  4^  per  cent,  while  the  American 
companies  can  place  the  money  confided  to  them  by  their  clients  where  tiiey  like  and  draw 
large  profits ;  consequently,  it  would  be  only  just  that  foreign  insurance  companies  should  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  same  law,  that  is,  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  place  their  money 
in  real  estate  in  France  or  in  some  one  of  the  railways  guarantied  by  the  State. 

The  Figaro,  of  Paris,  four  days  ago  published  in  a  conspicuous  manner  a 
leading  article  which  was  almost  a  reproduction  of  the  one  which  first  s^p- 
peared  here  in  the  Memorial.     The  Figaro,  in  concluding  its  article,  says: 

If  the  French  Govenmient  will  retaliate  in  this  sense  on  the  American  insurance  compa- 
nies, it  will  be  duly  backed  by  public  opinion.  The  Americans  did  not  wait  and  say  to  us 
«  Gentlemen,  have  the  kindness  to  shoot  first,"  but  they  fired  without  warning.  We  woaM 
be  great  fools  if  we  did  not  return  their  fire  with  interest  In  a  serious  matter  of  this  sort 
there  is  no  room  whatever  for  sentiment 

FRANCIS  B.  LOOMIS, 

Coffwuraa/  Agent 
Untted  States  Commercial  Agency, 

*S^  Etienne^  October  31  y  i8go. 


TRADE  AND  TRANSPORTATION  OF  THE  AMAZON  VALLEY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  KBRBEY,  OF  PARA. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  following  summarized  report 
on  the  present  trade  and  transportation  of  the  Amazon  valley,  the  data  for 
which  I  have  personally  secured  from  official  sources : 

THE  RUBBER  TRADE. 

The  great  principal  business  of  this  valley  is  India  rubber,  almost  every 
thing  else  hinging  upon  this  important  article  of  commerce,  which  is  indige- 
nous to  this  country,  the  only  labor  required  in  its  production  being  that  of 
the  collection  of  the  milk  of  the  tree  by  the  natives  and  its  coagulation,  by 
smoking,  into  the  crude  form  suitable  for  transportation,  and  somewhat 
similar  to  the  turpentine  and  resin  industry  of  our  Southern  States. 
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Probably  the  most  valuable  cargoes  afloat  on  the  oceans  are  those  con- 
tained in  the  bottoms  of  the  steam-ships  that  sail  weekly  laden  with  India  rub- 
l>er  from  this  consular  district.  An  average  cargo  for  the  United  States  may 
^►e  estimated  at  about  ^500,000. 

The  market  value  of  fine  rubber  at  this  writing  is  3  milreis  per  kilogram 
(equal  to  about  61  cents  per  pound).  The  coarser  grade  is  2  milreis  per 
kilogram  (equal  to  about  41 J^  cents  per  pound). 

Duties. — -^e  Brazilian  export  duty  is  21  per  cent,  of  the  official  value, 
the  latter  being  fixed  every  Saturday  for  the  coming  week  according  to  the 
average  prices  paid  dining  that  week.  This  duty  is  levied  as  follows :  Nine 
I>er  cent,  for  the  benefit  of  the  General  Government  at  Rio  de  Janeiro ; 
1 2  per  cent,  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  government  of  Para.  In  addition 
to  this  there  is  also  a  municipal  export  tax  imposed  at  the  rate  of  17  reis* 
X>€r  kilogram. 

MINOR  PRODUCTS. 

There  are  some  hides  and  nuts  and  cacao  exported  from  Para,  but,  as 
previously  stated,  the  principal  business  is  based  on  the  handling  of  the  rub- 
ber. Practically  nothing  is  cultivated  in  this  valley,  which  natiure  seems  to 
have  so  bountifully  supplied  with  a  rich  soil  and  the  necessary  warmth  and 
humidity,  except,  perhaps,  some  sugar-cane,  which  is  used  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  "cachaga,"  or  native  rum,  the  home  consumption  of  which  exceeds 
the  production,  a  little  tobacco  of  very  strong  quality,  and  a  fractional  part 
of  the  "farinha,"  or  mandioca  meal,  of  the  country,  and  the  finit  thereof. 
About  every  thing  necessary  for  the  civilized  life  is  therefore  brought  from 
other  lands  and  pays  a  heavy  import  duty. 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  AND  DUTIES. 

The  import  and  export  duties  collected  at  the  Para  custom-house  during 
the  month  of  September  last  exceeded  ^500,000.  A  new  tariff  for  import 
duties  goes  into  effect  on  the  15  th  of  November,  which  rather  increases  the 
rates,  as  all  import  charges  are  made  payable  in  gold  at  par. 

Flour, — ^Flour,  of  which  Para  consumes  about  5,000  barrels  per  month 
from  the  United  States,  pays  an  import  duty  at  the  rate  of  16  reis  per  kilo- 
gram, which,  with  some  customs  extra,  brings  the  charges  per  barrel  of  90 
kilograms  to  1,660  reis.  The  Government  recently  increased  its  duties  on 
flour  from  10  to  16  reis. 

Lard, — ^Lard  pays  duty  at  the  rate  of  200  reis  per  kilogram,  which,  with 
the  usual  customs  extra,  brings  the  duty  per  barrel  to  4,040  reis  a  barrel  (or 
keg)  containing  23  kilograms. 

Bacon, — Bacon  is  rated  at  120  reis  per  kilogram, , and,  with  the  extras 
added,  the  duties  amount  to  3,320  reis  per  barrel  (or  keg)  of  40  kilograms. 
Of  this  duty  20  per  cent,  is  payable  in  gold  at  par.  All  import  duties  go 
to  the  General  Government  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


^tjaoo  tcIs»s  mnreiia*54.6  oeatt. 
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AMAZON  TRANSPORTATION. 

Para  occupies  the  same  position  relative  to  the  Amazon  valley  as  does 
New  Orleans  to  that  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  stands  at  the  gate-way 
of  its  only  route  of  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  collect 
from  the  50,000  miles  of  inland  navigation  their  crude  rubber,  as  well  as  to 
distribute  the  necessary  supplies  that  are  received  in  exchange  for  it,  neces- 
sitates an  extensive  system  of  river  transportation. 

The  Amazon  Company, — ^A  large  part  of  this  service  has  been  performed 
acceptably  for  many  years  by  the  Amazon  Steam  Navigation  Company 
(limited),  an  English  corporation  with  a  cash  capital  of  ;^625,ooo.  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Melville  Marrack,  the  courteous  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  company  at  this  point,  for  some  interesting  data  in  relation  to  the 
history  and  present  status  of  the  company,  the  extent  and  ramifications  of 
which  will,  no  doubt,  be  an  interesting  surprise  to  the  great  number  of  our 
people  unfamiliar  with  the  extent  of  the  Amazonian  valleys. 

This  enterprise  was  originally  founded  as  far  back  as  1853  ^i^der  the 
style  of  the  Companhia  de  Navega^ao  e  Commercio  do  Apiazonas,  which  was 
bought  by  the  English  company  in  1872.  In  1874  they  bought  up  the  tiFO 
opposition  companies  then  existing,  /.  ^.,  the  Companhia  Fluvial  Paraense 
and  Companhia  Fluvial  do  Alto  Amazonas.  Steamers  have  been  added  from 
time  to  time  as  the  requirements  of  the  enormously  developing  trade  de- 
manded, until  at  the  present  time  their  fleet  comprises  some  thirty  steam- 
vessels,  all  of  which  are  built  for  this  trade  and  admirably  adapted  for  the 
service,  both  in  the  carrying  of  passengers  and  cargo. 

This  company,  although  it  does  not  do  nearly  all  the  river  transportation, 
still  holds  the  balance  of  power,  and,  in  a  measure,  controls  the  traffic  of 
the  Amazon  and  its  many  tributaries  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Bra- 
zilians, who  award  them  liberal  subsidies. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  extent  of  business  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  the  mileage  navigated  per  annum  amounts  to  considerably  more  than 
450,000  miles.  Their  steamers  reach,  by  Amazonian  waters,  the  distant  coun- 
tries of  Peru  (at  the  base  of  the  Andes),  Bolivia,  and  Venezuela. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  steamers  owned  by  the  Amazon  Company, 
as  it  is  always  called,  with  a  statement  of  the  navigation  performed :  Acre 
(American  built),  side  wheel;  Ajudante^  screw;  America^  stem  wheel; 
Andird  (American  built),  side  wheel;  Cametd,  side  wheel;  CcUbri^  stem 
wheel;  Conde  d^  Eu,  twin  screw;  JDom  Pedro  11^  side  wheel;  Esperanto, 
twin  screw;  Flamingo^  twin  screw;  Guarany^  twin  screw;  Ifd^  side  wheel; 
Imperatriz  Thereza^  side  wheel;  Jodo  Alfredo^  twin  screw;  Jodo  Augksto 
(American  built),  side  wheel ;  Jurud  (American  built),  side  wheel ;  Juruty, 
screw;  Maud,  side  wheel;  Para^  side  wheel;  Perseveran^a,  twin  screw; 
Princeza  Isabel,  twin  screw;  Rio  Branco,  twin  screw;  Sabid,  stem  wheel; 
Santarem,  twin  screw;  Siqueira  Mendes,  twin  screw;  TabeUinga,  twin  screw; 
TUcunarif  twin  screw;  Purus  (tug-boat),  screw;  Camapijb  (tug-boat),  twin 
screw. 
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The  schedule  is  as  follows :  Three  voyages  per  month  from  Para  to  Manios, 
927  miles;  i  voyage  per  month  from  Para  to  Itaituba,  656  miles;  i  voyage 
p>er  month  from  Para  to  Juruty,  676  miles ;  i  voyage  per  month  from  Para 
to  Mau^s,  765  miles;  2  voyages  per  month  from  Para  to  Mazagio,  630  miles; 
I  voyage  per  month  from  Para  to  Baiao,  190  miles;  2  voyages  per  month 
from  Para  to  islands,  505  miles;  2  voyages  per  month  from  Para  to  Rio  Xing6, 
590  miles;  38  voyages  per  annum  from  Para  to  Soure,  25  miles;  i  voyage 
I>er  month  from  Para  to  Rio  Purus,  2,009  niiles;  i  voyage  per  month  from 
Para  to  the  Rio  Madeira  (via  Man&os),  reaching  Santo  Antonio,  from  whence 
canoes  take  cargo  to  Bolivia,  1,723  miles;  i  voyage  per  month  from  Para  to 
Iquitos  (Peru)  via  Manaos,  2,079  niiles;  occasional  voyages  from  Para,  twice 
a  month  from  Mandos  to  the  Rio  Jurua  (at  all  seasons  the  steamers  reach 
Marary,  2,010  miles  from  Para,  and  at  high  river  go  up  about  1,600  miles 
further) ;  one  voyage  per  month  from  Manios  to  Santa  Isabel,  on  the  Rio 
Negro,  from  whence  canoes  take  cargo  to  Venezuela,  423  miles ;  i  voyage 
per  month  from  Iquitos  (Peru)  to  Jurimaguas  (work  done  by  stem-wheel 
steamer),  500  miles;  a  steamer  that  makes  two  trips  daily  to  Pinheiro,  7 
miles,  and  once  daily  to  Mosqueiro,  15  miles. 

On  the  Rio  Purus  at  all  seasons  the  steamers  reach  Cachoeira,  2,009  niiles 
from  Para,  and  at  high  river  they  navigate  the  Alto  Purus,  Rio  Pauhiny,  and 
Rio  Acre,  the  highest  point  reached  being  calculated  at  fully  1,000  miles 
above  Cachoeira.  During  low  river  the  navigation  on  these  upper  rivers, 
which  heretofore  has  been  done  by  a  small  twin-screw  steamer,  will  henceforth 
be  done  by  a  light-draft,  stem-wheel  steamer. 

CompanMa  Para  e  Amazonas, — ^This  company  was  inaugurated  with  a 
capital  of  1,500,000  milreis,  mostly  native,  in  1884.  The  capital  has  since 
been  reduced  to  733,250  milreis.  The  present  directors  are  Domingos  Jos6 
Dias,  Joao  Gualberto  da  Costa  e  Cunha,  Jo^o  Lucio  de  Azevedo,  Francisco 
Qaudencia  da  Costa,  and  Emilio  Adolpho  de  Castro  Martins.  This  com- 
pany has  been  embarrassed  by  serious  difficulties,  among  which  one  of  the 
principal  has  been  the  powerful  competition  of  its  well-subsidized  rival,  the 
Amazon  Company.  Its  policy  at  first  was  not  to  ask  for  any  subsidies,  but 
it  now  receives  48,000  milreis  per  year  from  the  state  of  Para  as  a  subsidy 
for  the  monthly  voyage  to  Santa  Julia  and  Mau6s.  This  company  owns 
eight  good  steamers.  The  American  built  are  the  fastest  mnning  and  lighter 
draft,  being  150  feet  in  length,  while  the  English  built  are  160  feet.  The 
following  is  the  list : 


Name. 


Where  buUt. 


Tons. 


Acara.....^ 

Apurinan 

Araguay  

Yaco ~ , 

0]r8tpock , 

Para  e  Amazona., 

Aripuanan.... , 

-Paomaxy. ............ 


England. 

United  Sutes.. 

England. 

United  Sutes.. 

England.. 

do 

United  States.. 
dc 


500 

450 
500 
450 
Soo 
Soo 
450 
490 
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The  navigation  performed  by  the  company,  besides  some  extra  trips  ii 
special  circumstances,  particularly  voyages  to  the  Rio  Purus  when  the  wale 
first  rises,  is  as  follows: 

Mia. 

Two  voyages  per  month  to  islands 500 

One  voyage  per  month  to  Rio  Parus 3,ood 

One  voyage  per  month  to  Rio  Madeira^ 1,723 

One  voyage  per  month  to  Santa  Julia • 765 

Empreza  de  Navaega^ao  a  Vapor  Marajb  e  Tocantins, — ^This  is  an  enter- 
prise of  private  capitalists,  the  proprietors  being  the  Pario  de  Cametd  and 
Antonio  Jos6  de  Pinho,  the  latter  being  the  business  manager.  It  was  ia- 
augurated  in  1874.     Capital  is  not  stated. 

The  lines  of  this  corporation  all  receive  subsidies,  except  the  one  to  the 
Rio  Tocantins.  The  annual  aggregate  thus  received  from  the  state  of 
Para  is  150,000  milreis.  As  its  name  indicates,  its  operations  are  confined 
to  the  lower  Amazon,  with  short,  frequent  voyages;  no  mileage  given. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  steamers  owned  and  run  by  this  corporation : 


Name. 


Where  built. 


Vitcu 

Trombctas ., 
Parintins.... 

Arapixy.....< 

Xingu......... 

Bragan^i...., 

Marary....... 


England 

United  States.. 

do. 

do. 

do ^ 

England ». 

United  States.. 


400 
3» 


«33 


There  are  seven  different  lines,  making  frequent  and  stated  voyages  un- 
der contract  from  Para  to  each  of  the  following  points :  Mau6s,  Chaves, 
Souzel,  Rio  Jary,  Arary  and  Cumar6,  Rio  Tocantins,  Amapi. 

Miscellaneous  steamers, — ^Besides  the  forty-four  steamers  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  the  three  steam  navigation  corporations  above  mentioned,  there 
are  twenty-four  others,  including  steam-launches,  from  400  tons  down,  reg- 
istered and  owned  by  private  parties  in  Para  and  doing  business  constantly 
in  Amazon  waters. 

The  city  of  Manios  is  also  the  head-quarters  of  a  small  steam  navigation 
company  which  runs  about  half-a-dozen  steamers,  the  data  of  which  are  not 
at  hand.     Other  small  private  steamers  are  also  owned  there. 

The  city  of  Santarem  should  also  be  mentioned  as  having  several  steam- 
launches  built  on  the  spot  by  an  enterprising  American,  Mr.  Richard  T. 
Henington,  located  there. 

Sail  and  oar. — ^As  water  transportation  is  the  only  sort  that  exists  in  the 
Amazon  valley,  it  is  evident  that  everybody  is  dependent  on  steam,  sail  or 
oar  for  getting  about.  So  there  are  thousands  of  small  sail-boats  used  to  sup- 
plement the  lack  of  steam  communication  on  short  routes,  which,  in  the  near 
future,  must  give  place  to  steam  when  a  liberal  governmental  policy,  which 
is  already  beginning  to  dawn,  shall  really  dominate  in  the  Amazon  vaUey. 
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Uoyd  BrasdUiro. — ^An  important  part  of  the  canning  trade  on  the  lower 
Amazon^  from  Para  to  Mandos,  is  being  done  by  the  Brazilian  steam-ship 
company  Lloyd  Brazileiro,  called  until  quite  recently  a  Companhia  de 
Navega^  a  Vapor  Brazileiro.  Its  head-quarters  are  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  managing  director  is  the  Bar3,o  de  Mendes  Totta.  The  company  owns 
and  runs  seven  fine  steamers  of  1,999  ^^"^  each,  all  built  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. The  names  of  the  vessels  are  the  following :  Brazil,  Aiagoas,  Maran- 
ham^  MandoSy  Espirito  Santo,  Femambuco,  Fara.  These  steamers  leave  Rio 
de  Janeiro  generally  on  the  ist,  loth,  and  20th  of  each  month  and  touch 
at  the  following  ports :  Espirito  Santo,  Bahia,  Alagoas,  Femambuco,  Para- 
hyba,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Ceard,  Maranham^  Para,  and  Man^s. 

This  company  receives  a  goodly  subsidy  from  the  General  Government, 
the  exact  amount  of  which  the  agent  at  this  port  was  not  ^.ble  to  state.  They 
also  receive  a  subsidy  of  7,000  milreis  per  month  from  the  state  of  Amazonas. 
They  accept  freight  only  for  the  ports  at  which  they  call,  undertaking  no 
transfer  of  freight  to  other  lines.  One  consequence  of  this  regulation  is 
that  they  bring  no  freight  at  all  down  from  Mangos,  though  they  usually 
take  a  good  cargo  up  from  Para.  In  view  of  their  Amazonian  subsidy,  they 
are  able  to  keep  their  rates  for  freight  and  passengers  between  Para  and 
Manios  20  per  cent,  below  those  of  the  Amazon  Company  between  the  same 
points.  Between  Para  and  Manaos  they  do  not  stop,  making  the  upward  trip 
in  four  days  and  the  down  trip  in  three.  Fifteen  days  is  the  regular  time  for 
the  voyage  between  Para  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  their  line,  with  its  eight 
intermediate  ports  of  call. 

Santos  line. — ^The  same  company  has  another  line  of  steamers  running 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Santos,  but  the  agent  of  the  company  at  this  port  is 
unable  to  give  any  exact  information  with  regard  to  it. 

OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION. 

EngUsh^companies. — ^The  valuable  carrying  trade  with  foreign  countries 
from  the  Amazon  and  north  Brazil  has  been  conducted  almost  entirely  for 
some  years  by  two  English  companies,  viz,  the  Red  Cross  and  Booth  lines. 
The  fleet  of  each  of  them  comprises  ten  first-class  steamers,  which  have 
r^;ular  sailings  under  mail  contracts  from  points  in  north  Brazil  only  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

American  line, — ^The  American  line,  under  the  title  of  the  United  States 
and  Brazil  Mail  Steam-ship  Company,  more  recently  established,  carries  the 
United  States  flag  over  6,000  miles  to  all  of  the  sea-ports  in  Brazil,  going 
as  far  south  as  Santos,  below  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Para,  the  sea-port  of  the  Ama- 
zon, is  just  about  their  half-way  stop ;  so  that,  practically,  north  Brazilian 
ports  are  not  adequately  served  at  present  by  the  fewer  ships  of  the  American 
line  which  call  at  Para  on  their  way  south  and  on  returning  at  long  intervals. 
It  is  conceded  that  the  ships  of  the  American  line,  as  it  is  called  here,  are 
the  most  elegant  that  come  to  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  the  Brazilians  are 
quite  proud  of  their  regular  visits  from  the  neighboring  republic.     They 
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have  a  subsidy  from  the  Brazilian  Government,  and  are  onder  contract  to 
serve  as  transports  in  case  of  war. 

Rubber  is  a  valuable  article  of  export  that  can  not  be  stored  to  await  the 
sailings  of  vessels,  as  the  shrinkage  is  quite  considerable.  The  crude  rubber 
that  is  brought  here  in  its  natural  damp  or  fresh  state  is  sold  at  its  weight  in 
Para,  the  purchaser  in  New  York  receiving  the  more  completely  dried  artidc 
at  a  reduction  in  weight  equal  to  lo  per  cent.  For  this  reason  the  rubber 
shippers  require  frequent,  quick,  and  regular  transportation,  and  find  that  the 
competition  of  the  three  lines  is  to  their  business  advantage  in  many  ways. 

Irregular  sailings, — In  reference  to  what  may  seem  to  be  irregularity  in 
the  date  of  sailing  of  the  English  ships,  it  should  be  explained  that  those 
short  postponements  are  usually  made  in  the  interest  and  always  at  the  spe- 
cial request  of  shippers  to  the  United  States  and  at  the  expense  of  the  steam- 
ers, because  of  their  desire  to  get  off  their  hands  all  the  crude  rubber  in  stock 
on  account  of  depreciation  by  shrinkage. 

It  frequently  occurs,  also,  that  the  sailing  date  advertised  for  the  last  days 
of  the  week  is  also  changed  to  the  Monday  of  the  coming  week,  in  order  to 
take  any  advantage  of  a  lower  value  for  the  Brazilian  export  duties.  The 
official  value  is  calculated  on  Saturdays  on  the  basis  of  the  average  prices 
paid  for  the  week,  and  sometimes  the  difference  is  such  that  the  exporters 
prefer  their  shipments  delayed,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  reduced  values. 

Red  Cross  line. -^The  Red  Cross  line  is  a  private  corporation  owned  by 
R.  Singlehurst  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  firm 
has  been  established  over  fifty  years  in  their  exclusive  trade  with  north  Brazil, 
their  large  sailing  fieet'being  replaced  by  steam  in  1869.  They  have  branches 
at  Maranham  and  Ceari,  on  the  north  coast,  and  extend  their  facilities  i  ,000 
miles  up  the  Amazon  River  to  Mandos,  an  important  shipping  point  in  the 
interior,  whence  large  ocean  vessels  take  direct  cargo  to  Europe. 

The  steamers  of  the  Red  Cross  line  are  as  follows: 


Name. 

Character. 

Tons. 

Anuizooense «... 

C<a reuse 

Passenger  boat „ 

do 

X.060 

GranEcnsc.......... .........m. 

Cargo  boat , .•; 

Passenger  (quick  sailer) 

Lisbonense ,. 

i,<»35 

Manuihense 

do... 

995 

Paraense 

.........do... 

Sobralense.... 

do „ „ 

x,a68 

Theresina.. 

Cargo  boat „ „. 

737 

The  Obidense  is  a  new  steamer  that  is  being  built  for  the  trade. 

Steamers  for  the  United  States  leave  Para  about  the  23d  of  each  month, 
and,  returning,  leave  New  York  about  the  15th.  Steamers  for  Liverpool,  Lis- 
bon, and  Havre  sail  directly  from  Manios,  on  the  Amazon,  calling  at  Para 
about  the  ist  of  each  month,  and,  returning,  leave  Liverpool  for  Pira  and 
Manaos  about  the  5  th  or  6th  of  each  month.  The  Red  Cross  line  has  also 
a  line  between  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  and  Antwerp  and  to  Ceard  and  Panu 
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Booth  Une. — ^The  Booth  line,  which  is  a  well-equipped  competitor,  is  also 
owned  in  England,  with  head-quarters  at  Liverpool.  This  company  was 
the  pioneer  of  the  regular  steam  communication  direct  between  Liverpool 
and  north  Brazil,  their  organization  dating  from  1866.  The  Booth  line  was 
also  the  first  to  serve  Maranham  and  Ceari,  on  the  north  coast,  with  steam- 
ers from  New  York;  and  it  is  to  its  enterprise  alone  that  the  fast  develop- 
ing American  trade  to  ManAos  is  indebted  for  the  regular  steam  service  it 
has  had  and  still  possesses  with  New  York. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  steamers  employed  by  the  Booth  Steam-ship 
Company,  followed  by  a  list  of  the  lines  it  maintains : 


Name. 

Tom.* 

Description. 

LAnfireuic.....~...*....M %—*%,%,»—»% 

Anaelm 

Jasdn 

G«««T -." 

Cyrfl  .»...„.. 

1,070 

998 

X,124 

x,oox 

780 

747 
796 
818 
795 
756 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

BaMl ...^. 

Ambioae 

AupisUiic~»....... 

Jerome — 

OcmeDt. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

•Net. 

The  above  steamers  perform  regular  service  upon  the  following  lines  un- 
der mail  privileges : 

First  line, — From  Liverpool  to  Para  and  back,  once  a  month,  calling  at 
Lisbon  and  Madeira. 

Second  Une, — From  Liverpool  to  Para,  once  a  month,  calling  at  Hamburg, 
Havre,  Lisbon  Ceara,  and  Maranham,  returning  to  Liverpool  via  Maranham 
and  Ceari  only.   . 

Third  line, — From  Liverpool  to  Ceari  via  Oporto  and  Para,  and  return- 
ing direct  to  Liverpool  from  Cear4  every  other  month. 

JFourth  Une. — From  Cear4  to  New  York,  via  Maranham  and  Para,  and 
back,  once  a  month. 

jFifth  line, — ^From  Man^s  to  New  York  and  back,  calling  at  Para,  per- 
forming nine  voyages  in  the  year  until  1891,  after  which  monthly  voyages 
will  be  made. 

The  respective  steamers  of  the  above-mentioned  lines  will  sail  as  follows: 
From  Manios  to  New  York  on  the  3d  of  January,  February,  March,  April, 
May,  July,  September,  October,  and  December;  from  Ceari  to  New  York 
on  the  15th  of  each  month,  calling  at  Maranham  and  Para;  from  New  York 
to  Manaos  on  the  28th  of  January,  February,  March,  April,  June,  August, 
September,  November,  and  December;  from  New  York  to  Ceard  on  the 
ist  of  each  months  calling  at  Para  and  Maranham. 
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ICANAos. 

Mandos  is  the  inland  sea-port  of  Brazil,  i^ooo  miles  up  the  Amazon  val- 
ley, to  which  point  steamers  go  direct  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  canying  to 
that  important  distributing  point  for  the  enormous  tributaries  unbroken  car- 
goes of  the  manufactures  and  products  of  other  lands,  returning  laden  with 
crude  rubber,  hides,  etc. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  suggestion,  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  Amer- 
ican merchants  to  develop  the  interior  trade  through  direct  conmiunication 
with  Mandos  and  beyond. 

JOSEPH  O.  KERBEY, 

CansuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Fara,  October  4^  i8po. 


COMMERCE  AND  PRODUCTS  OF  ECUADOR. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUJ^GENERAL  SORSBV,  OF  GUAYAQUIL, 
FOREIGN  TRADE. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  in  the  archives  of  the  consulate-general  a  later 
report  giving  the  trade  statistics  than  that  of  x88o,  and  even  that  is  not 
full,  omitting  entirely,  as  it  does,  the  statistics  relating  to  Germany,  without 
which  it  is  impracticable  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  imports  and  exports 
as  between  1880  and  1889  as  a  total.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that,  were 
such  a  comparison  practicable,  it  would  be  found  that  the  relative  position  of 
the  United  States  as  to  the  volume  and  value  of  goods  sold  to  Ecuador  would 
not  be  materially  changed.  To  show  more  directly  the  volume  of  trade  be- 
tween Ecuador  and  the  United  States,  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  I  have  selected  from  tables  of  1889  (prepared 
especially  for  me  by  the  honorable  administrator  of  the  customs  departmoat 
of  Ecuador)  and  the  report  of  1880  the  following  figures: 


Description. 


1880.* 


United  States: 

Imports  fiom 

Exports  to 

England : 

Ini ports  troni  «••••••••••• 

Exports  to... 

France: 

Imports  firon  .mm..*.*... 

Exports  tOM....»....OT.... 
Germany: 

Imports  from..MMM****« 


^,150,000 


1,788,000 
3,244,000 

•,015,000 
47S.OOO 


Exports  to.» 


(t) 


#z,  761,981 
751,188 

«»786,37T 

•»434»675 
if9^>490 

1,617,346 


-#611,981 
-    «48.8« 

+    99«»377 
—1,847.551 

+    4>9.«7S 


NoTB.— The  valaes  in  this  report  are  in  pesos.    The  Ecuadorian  peso  dollar  it  equal  to  85  coali,  as  per 
United  States  Treasury  Taluation  of  October,  1890. 

•BditvvdtofaidiidecaBtonsdntte.  fllbii 
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Thtdt  MemeeSf  ifulusiue  of  export  and  exclusive  of  import  dtUies^for  i980. 

Against,  and  in  favor  of  the  United  States« ^626,404 

Against,  and  in  favor  of  England 1,054,051 

Against,  and  in  fistvor  of  France.. 23,996 

Against,  and  in  £ayor  of  Germany 68,248 

Total 1,772,699 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  statistics  for  1889  show  that,  exclusive  of  all  im- 
port duties,  the  consumption  of  foreign  goods  in  Ecuador  amounted  in  that 
year  to  J9, 68 1,455  i  ^^^  t^t,  inclusive  of  export  duties,  foreign  markets 
consumed  18,05  2, 7  76  of  Ecuadorian  products.  The  import  duties  on  foreign 
goods  for  the  same  time  was  ^1,876,961.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Ecuador 
imported  in  1889  11,628,679  in  excess  of  her  exports. 

Buying  more  than  she  sells,  and  without  manufactories  or  other  industrial 
establishments  worth  the  mention  in  operation  to  act  as  a  counterpoise  to 
this  unfavorable  trade  balance,  without  railroads,  improved  or  modern 
methods  of  agriculture,  it  would  seem  that  the  country  would  speedily  merge 
into  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  both  as  to  public  and  private  credit.  But  while 
it  is  true  that  there  is  a  foreign  unsettled  indebtedness,  it  can  not  be  said 
that  the  country  is,  in  any  sense,  bankrupt;  and  it  is  true  that,  whether  the 
trade  balance  is  in  favor  of  or  against  the  country,  her  merchants  enjoy 
practically  unlimited  credit  in  the  marts  of  the  world  and  the  percentage 
of  mercantile  failures  throughout  the  Republic  is  small.  In  former  times  a 
considerable  volume  of  the  goods  passing  through  the  Guayaquil  custom- 
house was  transported  across  the  Andes  and  over  the  country  for  the  Peruvian 
and  Colombian  borders.  But  that  is  no  longer  the  practice,  and  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  explain  away  or  to  account  for  the  seemingly  paradoxical  state  of 
affairs  due  to,  or  the  condition  likely  to  arise  from,  the  practice  of  a  country 
with  the  environments  of  Ecuador  purchasing  more  than  she  sells. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Europe,  by  virtue  of  superior  facilities,  direct,  rapid,  and  cheap  transpor- 
tation, combined  with  intelligent  and  systematic  methods  of  offering  its 
wares,  enjoys  a  large  share  which,  imder  conditions  nearly  as  favorable, 
would  be  controlled  by  the  United  States. 

FOREIGN  POPULATION. 

The  foreigners  most  largely  represented  are  the  Colombians,  Italians,  and 
Chinese.  The  two  latter  nationalties  do  an  extensive  retail  commercial  busi-' 
ness.  The  German  comes  next  in  ratio  of  population,  with  the  Americans, 
English,  and  French  about  equally  divided.  The  German  represents  more 
invested  capital  than  any  other  foreign  element,  with  the  American,  English, 
and  French  next  in  about  equal  amounts. 

SOIL,  CLIMATE,  AND  POPULATION. 

The  country  consists  of  many  varieties  of  soil  and  climate,  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  nearly  every  variety  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  and  stock 
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raising.  The  coast  is  populated  by  all  nationalities,  the  native,  of  coai%, 
predominating.  The  interior  is  populated  by  the  Indians  mainly,  who  arc 
the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  by  native  Spaniards,  who  are  the  property  owners. 

PRODUCTS. 

The  coast  is  the  commercial  basis  of  the  country,  and  produces  the  cocoa, 
coffee,  tobacco,  bananas,  pine-apples,  cocoa-nuts,  ivory-nuts,  and  sugar. 
The  lands  are  held,  as  a  rule,  in  large  tracts.  The  interior  is  the  agricultural 
section,  and,  where  settled,  is,  as  a  rule — except  the  cattle  and  sheep  haci- 
endas— cut  up  into  small  farms,  where  wheat,  barley,  rye,  Indian  com,  pota- 
toes, sugar-cane,  alfalfa,  and  fruits  of  every  variety  are  grown.  It  is  in  the 
interior  where  the  Peruvian  bark  and  India  rubber  are  to  be  found,  and  it 
is  in  the  interior,  mainly,  where  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised. 

At  present  it  may  be  said  that  cocoa  is  the  main  or  chief  product  of  the 
country,  but  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  at  an  early  date  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar-cane  and  its  conversion  into  sugar  will  become  an  industry  of  vast 
importance.  The  soil  and  climate  of  the  coast  offer  unexceptionable  and  un- 
rivaled facilities  and  inducements  for  its  production  on  a  large  scale,  the  cost 
of  which  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  machinery  mainly. 

Lands  adapted  to  the  culture  of  sugar-cane  can  be  bought  at  from  ^ro  to 
^25  per  acre,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  clearing  and  planting  is  about  $$0 
per  acre.  It  is  necessary  to  replant  only  once  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 
Its  growth  is  rapid  and  luxuriant,  and,  when  ripe,  produces  as  much  sugar 
as  the  best  cane  of  Peru,  the  only  drawback  being  the  short  time  in  which 
the  cane  has  to  mature  and  that  of  labor.  The  first  obstacle  can  be  over- 
come by  large  plants  of  the  most  improved  machinery,  in  order  that  the 
cane  may  be  cut  and  milled  within  a  period  of  about  three  months.  It  is 
the  custom  now,  owing  to  the  lack  of  large  and  superior  plants  of  machinery, 
to  cut  and  mill  the  cane  for  about  five  months;  and  this  brings  to  the  mill  a' 
large  lot  of  unripe  cane,  from  which  very  little  sugar  is  obtained.  The  latter 
obstacle  can  be  overcome,  in  the  case  of  large  haciendas,  by  a  system  of  im- 
porting labor — the  coolie  or  West  Indian  thought  to  be  preferable.  It  is 
estimated  that  with  large  haciendas,  good  labor,  and  adequate  machinery 
the  cost  of  production  need  not  exceed  i^  cents  per  pound. 

CONDITION   AND   PROSPECTS. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  general  condition  of  the  country  has  im- 
proved; that  its  outlook  has  brightened;  and  that,  unless  some  unforseen 
and  untoward  event  checks  the  advance  upon  which  the  country  has  fairly 
started,  within  a  very  few  years  the  Republic  will  be  fully  abreast  of  the  most 
progressive  of  her  South  American  sisters.  The  late  session  of  Congress 
ratified  contracts  for  two  important  lines  of  railroads,  both  of  which,  starting 
from  different  points  on  the  coast,  are  destined  to  cross  the  Andes  and  link 
the  interior,  with  its  inexhaustible  and  mcalculable  resources,  with  the 
Pacific  coast. 
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In  the  great  valle)rs  of,  and  the  territory  beyond,  the  Andes  is  a  country 
of  vast  domain,  unsurpassed  in  salubrity  of  climate,  fertility  and  variety  of 
soil,  and  mineral  wealth.  Railroads  and  a  liberal  policy  toward  immigration 
would  usher  in  an  era  of  prosperity  not  dreamed  of  by  the  Incas. 

AMERICAN   OPPORTUNITIES. 

It  is  well  to  observe  that  many  and  golden  have  been  the  opportunities 
lost  to  firmly  establish  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  Ecuador.  Our 
merchants  are  not  versed  in  the  customs  and  wants  of  the  people  and  country. 
They,  no  doubt,  do  not  fully  realize  that  a  new  code  of  rules  must  be  framed 
to  bring  them  in  touch  with  the  business  men  here;  that  a  different  system 
must  be  adopted  than  that  used  in  the  United  States,  where  it  takes  only 
seven  days  to  transmit  a  letter  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  where 
a  shipment  of  goods  is  rapid  and  safe.  They  must  realize  that,  if  they  ear- 
nestly desire  to  do  business  here,  they  must  meet  in  competition  the  manu- 
facturers of  Germany,  France,  and  England,  with  their  heavy  capital,  easy 
terms,  and  cheap  labor,  combined  with  many  years  of  practical  experience 
in  catering  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people.  They  must  realize  that 
every  inch  of  the  territory  is  to  be  stubbornly  contested,  and  that  the  battle 
will  be  won  by  the  application  and  enforcement  of  strict  business  principles 
only.  The  best  men  must  be  sent  out  to  see  and  know  personally  the  coun- 
try and  people,  and  their  wants  and  customs  should  be  specially  studied. 
They  should  never  for  a  moment  entertain  the  thought  that  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Government,  with  their  assistance,  to  plant  American  commerce 
in  Spanish  American  soil. 

Among  the  gravest  errors  indulged  in  by  American  shippers  is  the  method 
of  packing  in  vogue.  The  receipt  of  American  goods  in  a  damaged  and  bro- 
ken condition  is  so  common  as  to  dishearten  the  most  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
American  commerce  in  Spanish  America,  a  complaint,  by  the  way,  rarely 
ever  made  against  European  shippers.  But,  despite  the  great  disadvantages 
and  many  inconveniences  under  which  American  commerce  with  Spanish 
America  labors — such  as  faulty  packing,  irregular  and  expensive  transporta- 
tion, a  high  rate  of  exchange,  and  a  lack  of  sufficient  and  proper  represen- 
tation— ^American  goods  are  not  unknown.  Nearly  all  of  the  flour  used  on 
the  coast  comes  direct  from  California.  Nearly  all  of  the  lumber  used  comes 
from  Mississippi,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  Nearly  all  of  the  kerosene  and 
lard,  certain  lines  of  hardware,  canned  goods,  furniture,  and  the  major  part 
of  the  machinery  of  all  kinds  is  American,  and  when  a  cooking-stove  is 
used  it  is  generally  of  American  pattern  and  make.  A  great  many  sewing- 
machines  and  the  Smith  &  Wesson  revolvers  are  imported  froih  the  United 
States. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remark  that  the  American  patterns  of 
sewing-machines  and  revolvers  are  imitated  by  German  manufacturers,  the 
result  being  an  inferior  article  at  a  cheaper  price,  and,  of  course,  an  injury 
to  the  genuine  brand  and  the  trade. 
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American  prints  are  preferred  to  those  of  Manchesto-,  and  some  denims 
and  duckings  are  in  demand.  American  watches  (silver  and  gold),  jewelry, 
and  silver  ware,  are  also  in  demand. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES., 

Sugar  estates. — ^These  are  six  in  number,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
^1,050,000 ;  two  building,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  1300,000.  The  first 
established  was  in  1882. 

Mineral  and  mines, — There  is  but  one  mine  being  developed  at  present 
in  the  Republic,  the  Zorenna  gold  mine,  by  an  English  company ;  but  washed 
gold  from  the  region  beyond  the  Andes  known  as  the  '*  Napo,"  an  unexplored 
country  inhabited  solely  by  Indians,  is  brought  in  by  them. 

Population. — Of  the  1,000,000  estimated  it  is  thought  that  between  700,- 
000  and  800,000  are  Indians. 

Area. — The  area  is  estimated  at  248,350  square  miles. 

Freights. — ^The  average  freights  for  1889  were  as  follows:  England- 
Royal  Mail  (steam),  fine  goods,  I43.75  per  100  cubic  feet;  common  or  rough 
goods,  I34.3S  per  100  cubic  feet;  other  than  Royal  Mail  (irregular),  fine 
goods,  ^36  per  100  cubic  feet;  common  or  rough  goods,  ^25.35  perioo  cubic 
feet;  sail,  I26.50  per  100  cubic  feet.  Germany — ^steamer,  ^50  per  100  cu- 
bic feet ;  sail,  I25  per  100  cubic  feet.  France — steamer  (Havre),  fine  goods, 
1^37.50  per  100  cubic  feet;  common  or  rough  goods,  I28.10  per  100  cubic 
feet ;  sail  (Bordeaux),  general  cargo,  ^26.50  per  100  cubic  feet.  The  United 
States — steamer  (New  York);  I75  per  100  cubic  feet. 

Table  showing  the  exports  to  the  United  States  in  i88g. 


Quantity. 


ptaza). 


Bu^. 


DuHablt. 


Cocoa » 

Coffee « 

Rubber.. 

Hides 

Dye-stuff» 

Grass  for  hammocks.. 

Tobacco 

Ivory-nuts ».. 

SanapariUa 


Free  qf  duty. 

Spice  for  coloring  soups 

Medicinal  bark... 

Hammocks 

Lard 

Gold 

Live  plants 

saver.... - 

Hats 


KUogramt. 
990,056 
380,699 
a6i,664 
631,5x3 

653 

i,o8a 

3,x6a 

65,00a 

3aa 


831 
3,6x9 
394 
43 
«9 
30 
««5 
«»«74 


$xx5,467.98 

X58,7X5.98 

«47,889.34 

«fio»994.4a 

387.20 

308.00 

x,o88.oo 

»fM5.53 

x68.oo 


S3- 00 

x,xo8.9x 

799.00 

99.00 

XX, 668. 00 

50.00 

4,400.00 

«S,759-<» 


|x,8SS.«« 

x.674.9* 

»3.o84.3» 

3.«57.S0 

3-«7 

108.90 

63.  H 

X49.96 

x.60 


Total...... 


1,640,788 


731,097.36 


ao^<9x.i 
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Th^le  skewing  the  exports  of  Ecuador  by  countries  in  i88g. 


Countries. 


Quantity. 


Value  {polar  d* 
plana). 


Duty. 


DuUaiU. 

Germany 

Argentine  Rupublic. ..^. 

Belgium 

Central  America 

ColomlMa.. ». 

CuUu......« 

ChilL 

Spain 

France.......... » » 

Holland 

England 

Italy.. 

Mexico 

United  Sutcs.. » 

Peru. « « 

Uruguay.. .M ^............mm. 

Total 


KiUgramt, 

«3, 673.878 

9,806 

3a»783 

>33>33> 

640,738 

163 

5i3»^4 
4,ax8,a43 

3.858,557 
57.649 

4,051,32a 
44,935 
67,766 

1,640,788 

1,383,448 
7,038 


^,333,069.63 

1,500.00 

13,043.96 

100,140.00 

351,063.40 

6,798.00 

349,096.21 

1,671, 839. 50 

x,944,534-79 
33,940.00 

«,a75,H5.79 
10,574.00 

33,903.00 

731,097.36 

173,074.58 

3,400.00 


30,331,108 


7,910,310.31 


^40,366.36 

17.96 

309.64 

818.68 

4,064.93 

3,933. 16 

06,995.01 

90,896.75 

368.96 

31,304.63 

189.73 

431- 7a 

90,091.68 

3,943.71 
45.04 


14a, 566. 8s 


Table  skewing  tke  exports  of  Ecuador  by  articles  in  i88g. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


V9^at  {valor  tU 
plana). 


Duty. 


Cocoa 

Coffee. 

Borr  (dye-wood)  m»..m«.... 

India  rubber............ 

Hides M...... 

Dye-stuff. 

Straw  for  Panama  hats... 

Straw  for  hammocks 

Hides  of  sole-leather 

Tobacco »»... 

Ivory-nuts 

Sarsaparilla...M..... 


Free  iff  duty. 


Spice  for  coloring  soups...... 

Garlic... 

Rice- 

Cow  horns........ 

Sugar 

Woolen  doth 

Coal  pitch 

Canoe » -> 

Split  bamboo 

Tortoise-shell. 

HuU  of  the  bean  of  cocoa... 

Peruvian  baric 

Beer. 

Cigars. — « 

Cocoa-nuts » 

Peari  sheDs.... 

Horse  hair.........^...... 

Wooden  spoons. 

Borr  (medicinal)......... 

Sugar*  in  cakcs........-..^.- 


Kilcgrams, 

13,169,937 

1,159.036 

61,536 

«79»585 

670,958 

35,731 

30,503 

30,979 

9.651 

308,436 

14,373,113 

7,010 


•,946 
3,638 

174 
9,900 

303 
5,144 
6,10s 

8 

343,561 

158 

4,555 

35,535 

150 

93 

900 

7*503 
1,000 
9,400 

976 


$5,620,586.54 
510,847.65 

1,465.00 
963,307.50 
171,300.91 

5, 14a.  84 
13,619.50 

7,789.00 

4,474.00 
100,338.01 
539,886.34 

9,416.92 


1,376.60 

634.00 

1,100.00 

600.00 

1,740.00 

4.450.00 

1,630.99 

10.00 

8,678.00 

400.00 

974.00 

90,418.80 

98.00 

75.00 

45.00 

750.30 

30.00 

994.00 

9*949.31 
30.00 


$77,883.54 

5.099.5a 

406.07 

13,980.53 

3,351.49 

178.6s 

830.14 

3.097.90 

145.70 

6,168.53 

31.400.73 

35.06 
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Tadle  skewing'  the  exporti  of  Ecuador  6y  articles  in  i88g — Contfntied. 


ArUdes. 


Quantity. 


Value  {valffr  dt 
Plata), 


Duty. 


Fret  of  duty — Continued. 

Chocolate. 

Brush  of  cocoa-nut  fiber 

Fresh  fruits.. ^ 

Ginger.. 

Hammocks 

Cotton  fiber  (vegetable  wool) 

Sail-cloth ., „ 

Wood.. 

Silkiihawls 

Lard 

Butter « 

Beans.... 

Samples  of  mineral 

Stone  jars 

Gold 


Porous  tree  wood 

Cocoa  wood 

Potatoes 

Paroquets,  or  small  parrots 

Grass  for  hammocks  (wood  fiber  for  rope).. 

Silver  coin 

Plants «.. 

Bees-wax  (tallow).. 

Hats 


Medicinal  plant  (tamarinds).. 

Various  articles 

Wine 

Sarsaparilla , 


Kilograms, 

734 

«»47a 

«S,999 

1,644 

x,a77 

407 

46 

8,873 

86 

43 

46 

1,56a 

«5 

710 

301 

7,800 

405 

S,X30 

«84 

876 

5,oxx 

4,80a 

x6.o7a 

«7,3Sx 

•43 

58 

35 

9a 


|x5a.oo 
3x4.00 

85,761.90 

910.00 

1,467.00 

Z35.00 

x6.oo 

3a8.oo 

7SO.OO 

aa.oo 

50.00 

958.00 


X76.00 

86,548.00 

624.00 

17. 00 

X30.00 

60.00 

30.00 

aoi,850.94 

3,932.00 

«»357<» 

844,048.03 

400.00 

S«.3i 

xo.oo 

so.  00 


Total.. 


90,331,  X08 


7,9x0,  3X0.3X 


X4a,  566.85 


Table  showing  the  imports  of  Ecuador  by  countries  in  i88g. 


Countries. 


Quantity. 


Value  {vaior  d* 
plaza). 


Duty. 


Dutiable. 

Germany.. 

Belgium 

Cokmibia.. 

Cuba.. 

Chili 

China 

Spain 

France 

Holland 

England 

Italy 

United  States 

Peru 

Switserland.. 

Total , 


Kilegrams. 
3,991, 63X 

«,337 
300, 62X 

57,545 

•,544,786 

a2,403 

867,836 

3,889,X46 

90 

3,899,341 

XXX,  034 

4,885,  «33 

4,371,699 

x,5o8 


$i,33x,948.66 

X,  400. 00 

493,679.61 

89,967.47 

945, 277- 84 

xxo,958.oo 

•73,a70.97 

1,989,496.96 

30.00 

9,350,500. 7> 
36,098.00 

«, 377, 59a.  73 
74o,33«.56 
xx,674.oo 


Ia85.998.x7 

X99.40 

17.xo5.90 

98,753.00 

xo6,7o6.88 

8,768.00 

76,044,03 

445,»49.69 

4$- 70 

435, 877. 6x 

19,156.66 

384,389.7* 
75,999.99 

445  45 


33,604,103 


9,68x,455.8x 


1,876,961.79 


WILLIAM  B.  SORSBY, 

Consul- GeneraL 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Guayaquil f  September  j,  i8go. 
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COMMERCE  AND  CROPS  OF  ITALY. 

REPORT  BY  yjCE-CONSVI^GENERAL  WOOD,  OF  ROME. 

COMMERCE. 

Imports  and  exports  of  Italy  for  th€  nine  fnonths  ended  September  jo^  iS^o,  compared  with 

the  same  period  of  i88g. 

IMPORTS. 


Description  of  merchandise. 


1890. 


1889. 


Difference. 


Spirits,  wine,  and  oib.. 

Groceries,  spioes,  and  tobacco.. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  resins,  and  periumery„ 

Dyes,  dye-stu£b,  and  articles  for  tanning 

Hemp,  flax,  jute,  etc ». 

Cotton « 

Wool  and  hair 

Silk 

Wood  and  stxaw»..^ 

Books  and  paper... 

Sldzts,  hides,  and  fan.. 

Minerals  and  metals........ , 

Stone,  earth,  pottery,  and  glass , 

Cereals,  flour,  and  v^^etable  products  not  elsewhere  in- 

doded.. , 

Anioaals  and  animal  products  not  elsewhere  included 

Miscellaneous » 

Total , 

Silrerand  gokL t 

Grand  totaL...^^...... , 


Lire. 
26,372,467 
61,895,0^ 
41,081,341 
18,524,847 
20,033,493 
147.305,088 
67,500,200 

6>, 273, 447 
30,830,809 
8,519,118 
39,627,509 
122,590,979 
107,230,375 

153.285,348 
71.548,356 
12,914,127 


Lin. 

02,456,200 

56,343,275 
99,241,072 
»6, 950, 298 
18,257,384 
»4X,699,393 
68,841.028 
76,334,103 
31,281,033 

7, 567,1 71 
28,806,607 
139,660,784 
96,851,699 

176,8x1,462 

67,653.967 
13,081.403 


983,762,413 
42,862,900 


991,836,879 
34,496,100 


1,026,625,313 


1,026,339,979 


Lire. 
+  3,816,267 
+  5,481,734 
+11,840,169 

+  «, 574, 549 
+  1,776,109 

4-  5,6*5,695 
--  1,340,828 
—15,060,656 

—  450,224 
+  951,947 
+  3,890,902 
—17,069,805 
+10,378,676 

—03^526,114 

+  4,294,389 

—  167,276 


—  8,079,466 
+  8,366,800 


+      992,334 


EXPORTS. 


SpiriU,  wfoe,  and  oils...... 

Groceries,  Slices,  and  tobacco.......... 

Chemicals,  drugs,  resfais,  and  periiimery 

Dyes,  dye-stuffs,  and  articles  for  tanning.. ; 

Hemp,  flax,  jute,  etc 

Cotton^.....^.......^ 

Wool  and  hair « 

sak. « 

Wood  and  straw ♦..„. 

Books  and  paper..... 

Sklna,  hkks,  and  fnrs.....». 

Minerals  and  metals. » 

Stooe,  earth,  pottery,  and  glass „ 

Cereals,  flour,  and  v^;etable  products  not  ekewhere  in- 


4«St«*i«  and  aniinal  products  not  dscwheie  included... 
MiBr^H^^y^toiis.. l .»»•». ••...< 

TotaL. « 

SSOver  and  gold... 

Grand  totaL. » » 

No.   122 8. 


65,434,3x0 
5,739,9«9 

35,835,7^ 
7,265,979 

98,871,104 

91,165,796 

6,436,590 

909,910,499 

27,975,77* 
8,096,400 

I5,98x,53» 
17,460,396 
37*950,885 

54,650,984 

68.563.734 
6,964,658 


6x8,303,545 
52.612,000 


670,9x5,545 


106,106,995 
4,352,089 

33,303,217 
6,365,004 
97,061,089 
19,645,866 
6,958,165 
948^889,170 
28,397,836 
«o,  943, 085 
«7, 635, 892 
19,728,168 
38,793,868 

50,018,426 

68,550,5x8 

5,448,977 


69x,49o,595 
35,804,800 


727,295,395 


—40,671,915 
+  1,387,830 

+  2,532,549 
+  900,275 
+  1,810,015 
+  1*5x9,930 
+  X78,425 
— 38,971,678 

—  422,065 

—  9,846.685 

—  «,654,36i 

—  9,267,842 

—  842,983 

+  4,632,558 
+  13,216 
+  1,5x5,681 


—73,187,050 
+16,807,200 


—56,379,850 
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Districts. 


Average 

area. 


Average 
crop. 


Cn)pofi89». 


Rdation 

to  average 

crop. 


harvated. 


Piedmont..... 


Lombard^ 

Venetia 7. 

LIguria 

Emilia^ «. 

liifarches«nd  Umbria.. 

Tuscany. 

Ladum  (Rome) 

Southern  provinces  of  the  Adriatic....^ 

Southern  provinces  of  the  Mediterranean.. 

SIcfly.  island  of 

Sardinia,  island  of....... 


Hectarta. 
935,927 
a9«,374 
a9i,ao9 
35,381 
456. 3«o 
44a»9<» 
359»«85 
137,940 
^7,953 
74«»«74 
607,986 
X5x,xx9 


HecUliUrx. 
3,918,500 
3,5x6,500 

3,517.900 
314,900 
5,369,600 
4,»»3,5oo 
3,645,300 
1,463,500 
6,739,'oo 
7,317,900 

6,554.700 
z,zx8,8oo 


Fir  cent. 
XZ0.80 
9X.58 
95.  «5 
85.90 
105.67 
zoo.  76 
zoa.3S 
««5 
9a.  33 
86. 8z 
86.  tz 
97.  zo 


HtcUUUn. 
3,n3,7» 
3,«>.4« 
3.57«.9» 
184.600 
5,666^  £00 
4,»55.fi» 
3.7»9.*» 
z,68(,9oo 

6,833,000 

6,rf$,fao 
S.  644,400 
«,x54,fe> 


Total.. 


4,438,35" 


46, 56a, zoo 


95.85 


44.63X." 


Districts. 


Percentage  of  the  crop  of  z89owl»ck 
has  been  found  to  be — 


Excellent. 


Good. 


BfiddSog- 


Ptr  e«nt. 


Piedmont 

Lombardy 

Venetia , 

liguria 

Emilia *. 

Marches  and  Umbria... 

Tuscany... , 

Ladum  (Rome).. , 

Southern  provinces  of  the  Adriatic 

Southern  provinces  of  the  Mediterranean.. 

Sldly,  island  of- 

Sardinia,  bland  of 

Average.. .m...... 


Percent. 
100 

93 
8z 

zoo 
9« 
7» 
78 

zoo 
88 

«3 
•    zoo 

58 


FtrcmL 


»7 

4« 


87 


KOTS.— z  hectare«8.47  acres ;  z  hectoliteraM3,838  bushels. 

•Xhfcse  tables  are  from  official 
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COMMERCE  AND  CROPS  OF  ITALY. 
TabU  thowmg  Indian  com  crop  of  Hafy. 


Dbtilcts. 


PMf*M>nf  ■...,. M..«»«M.MM.M ....... 

Lombardy.... ».....m ^....^ 

Veneda.„ 

Dguria  ...M^ M 

Emilfau. « 

Marches  and  Umbria^ 

Tuftcany. ^ 

LaUum(Rome) 

Southcm  provinces  of  the  Adriatic «... 

Southern  provinces  of  the  Mediterranean.. 

Sidly,  Wand  of. 

SanUnia,  bland  of. ^ 


Total.. 


Avengo 


Htctttrt*. 

167,778 

314.44s 

400,987 

11,985 

200,700 

197,666 

110,3x4 

S9.«7 

»78,4>4 

a44,55a 

3,437 

a,  346 


1,891,831 


Averago 
crop. 


Htctelittrt. 
3,036,100 
6,319,000 
6, laa, 500 
150,600 
3,3t>7,300 
9,516,000 
1,832,400 
871,000 
2,013,400 

3»44a»9«> 
32,900 
27,500 


99,661,100 


Cropofil9o. 


Relailoo 

to  average 

crop. 


Percent. 

9«-59 

91.81 

90-37 

82.74 

75.69 

74- »6 

70.94 

9S 

90.19 

72.48 

76.40 

77.09 


Quantity 


atctoHttrt. 
9,780,900 
5,801,700 

5,533.«^ 
124,  &» 
9,501,100 
1,868,500 
1,299,800 
827,600 
1,814,400 

a,  495,400 
24,600 

2I,30C 


84. 58  25,086,000 


Districts. 


Percentage  of  the  crop  of  1890  whkb 
has  been  found  tobe— 


Excellent.         Good. 


Mid<ffii«. 


Ptr  cent. 


PtedmoDt.......^ » 

Lombardy m - ^ 

Veneda. 

liguria • 

Emilia^ « « 

Mardtes  and  Umbria.. 

Tuscany... 

Latium  (Rome)... « 

Southern  provinces  of  the  Adriatic 

Southern  provinces  of  the  Mediterranean.. 

Sicily,  island  of.. 

Sardinia,  island  of .m. 


Percent, 

49 

99 

89 

200 

49 
100 

87 
100 
6a 
3« 


Perctmt. 


Average.. 
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Districts. 


Average 
area. 


Average 
crop. 


Crop  of  X890. 


Relation 

td  average 

crop. 


Quantity 
harvested. 


Piedmont .^ 

Lombardy 

Venetla....^.. 

1-J^iiria M. ......•.•.•» • 

Emilia « 

Marches  and  Umbxja.. 

Tuscany 

LAtium  (Rome) 

Southern  province^  of  the  Adriatic 

Southern  provinces  of  the  Mediterranean.. 
Sicily,  island  of ^^......^....^ 


Hectares. 

26,945 

28,503 

4x7 

»5,834 

X0,603 

33,825 

3a,8z6 

153,292 

"1,995 

8,660 


Hectoliters, 

353,500 

556,200 

5x3,600 

2,500 

360,300 

98,700 

398,800 

336,800 

2,137,900 

1,800,300 

134,700 


Pert 


Total «., 


436. 74« 


6,48x,aoo 


Percentage  of  the  1 
has  been  foi 


Dbtricts. 


Excellent. 


Per  cent. 


Piedmont.. 


Lombardy..., 

Veneda. 

Ljguria.. 


27 


Emilia.. ^ 

Marches  and  Umbria 

Tuscany.. 

Latium  (Rome) 

Southern  provinces  of  the  Adriatic 

Southern  provinces  of  the  Mediterranean.. 
Sicily,  island  of 


Average.. 


Go( 


Peri 
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THE  RAMIE  IN  CHINA. 
Tabie  skewing  hemf  crop  of  Italy. 


Dtatrids. 


Avengo 


ATemge 
crop  of 
fiber. 


Crop  of  1890. 


Relation 

to  average 

crop. 


Quantity 
ofnber  har- 
vested. 


PcroentaLSCOiciopQi 

1890  Wtiich  has 
been  ranDO  to  b&— 


Good. 


Piedmont. 

Lombardy^ 

Venctia 

Liguria ^ m...» 

Emilia 

Mardiesand  Umlnia 

Tuscany ».„ 

Latium  (Rome).........„ 

Southern  provinces  of  the  Adriatic 
Southern  prtvinces  <^  the  Medi- 
terranean.  

Sicily,  island  of-„ „ 

Sardinia,  island  of 

Tbtal 


Hectares. 
6,78a 

xo»345 
895 

65,040 
5.37« 
3»a4X 
X.X44 
a*  975 

19,099 

a#7»5 

S3 


Tan*. 
4»854 
a,os8 
6.839 

»79 

47,655 

«,834 

x,8oo 

687 
x»4^ 

X5,88a 

1,033 

x6 


Percent. 
64.63 
77.4s 
80.36 
87.71 
90.93 
83.87 
77.89 
8S 
74.95 

80.79 
49-46 
13.50 


Tone. 
3#»37 
«,594 
5,489 

«57 

43,33a 

a,  377 

x,4<a 

584 
z,zx6 

xa,83X 
S06 


Percent. 
43 
97 
94 

zoo 
6a 
74 
30 

xoo 


Percent. 

S7 
3 


8 


190,836 


85,xx6 


85.  ox 


7o,5a7 


CHARLES  M.  WOOD, 

Vtce-  Canstil-  GenercU, 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Rome^  October  16^  i8po. 


THE   RAMIE   IN   CHINA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUI^GENRRAL  LEONARD,  OF  SHANGHAI. 

Within  the  consular  district  of  Shanghai  the  ramie  plant  is  not  cultiTated. 
It  is  principally  grown  in  the  region  extending  from  Kioo-Kiang  westward  for 
about  50  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  Yang-tse-KJang  River.  This  plant  is 
called  "tchou-ma"  by  the  Chinese.  It  is  said  to  be  closely  allied  to  the 
plant  known  by  the  botanical  term  Bahtmria,  and  is  also  called  "rhea"  or 
"rheea."  "Ramie"  is  the  Malay  name  for  a  similar  plant,  and  in  the 
United  States  it  is  best  known  by  the  latter  tain.  At  the  treaty  ports  of 
China  it  is  commonly  called  China  grass. 

Tchou-ma  requires  a  very  rich  soil,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  fields  where 
it  is  cultivated  require  to  be  restored  about  every  five  years.  The  Chinese 
break  off  the  stalk  6  inches  from  the  ground,  and  believe  that,  if  it  is  cut  or 
broken  off  too  low,  the  root  will  rot.  The  fiber  is  stripped  almost  immedi- 
ately  after  it  is  gathered,  the  work  being  relegated  to  women  and  children. 
The  method  is  of  the  rudest  description,  which  tends  to  enhance  the  cost  of 
the  product  and  lower  the  grade  of  the  fiber.  This  would  be  obviated  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery  and  a  better  knowledge  of  preparing  the  fiba:  for 
the  various  markets. 
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The  seeds  of  the  tchou-ma  plant  resemble  hemp-seeds  in  shape  and  are 
ciAer  jet  black  or  pure  white.  The  Chinese  use  the  seeds  extensively  in 
making  confectionery. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  a  British  merchant  at  Hankow  got  out  a  plant  for 
preparing  the  tchou-ma  fiber.  He  located  at  a  town  called  Wu-sueh,  which 
is  situated  about  30  miles  west  of  Kioo-Kiang.  The  first  year  his  experiment 
proved  successful,  but  he  ultimately  failed  from  the  fact  that  the  natives  got 
an  idea  that  the  setting  up  of  an  extensive  plant  worked  by  steam  indicated 
that  the  fiber  must  be  in  great  demand  on  the  foreign  markets,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly combined  in  putting  up  their  prices  until  it  became  impossible  to 
run  the  plant  at  a  profit. 

The  Chinese  make  a  variety  of  fabrics  from  the  tchou-ma  fiber,  and  of 
the  poorer  quality  serviceable  ropes  and  cords  are  made. 

I  inclose  the  following  samples :  * 

(i)  A  skein  of  tchou-ma  taken  from  a  bale  as  it  arrives  at  Shanghai.  The 
price  is  about  10  cents  per  pound. 

(2)  A  ball  of  cord. 
*  (3)  A  skein  of  thread,  bleached. 

(4)  A  piece  of  rope. 

(5)  A  piece  of  sack-cloth,  the  retail  price  of  which  is  i  cent  per  foot 

(6)  A  piece  of  cloth  woven  in  Quang-Tung ;  retail  price,  4  cents  per  foot. 

(7)  Two  pieces  of  cloth  woven  in  Kiang-See;  retail  price,  4  cents  per  foot. 

(8)  A  piece  of  cloth  woven  in  Kiang-See ;  price,  10  cents  per  foot. 
These  specimens  are  all  made  from  the  tchou-ma  fiber. 

J.  A.  LEONARD, 

Consul'  General. 
United  States  Consulate-Oeneral, 

Shanghaiy  September  ig^  i8go. 


OLIVE  OIL  ADULTERATION. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BRADLEY,  OF  NICE. 

Much  of  the  olive  oil  exported  from  France  is  adulterated  with  different 
seed  and  nut  oils.  At  least  seven  or  eight  of  the  seed  products  are  so  em- 
ployed. When  our  fellow-citizens  imagine  that  they  are  eating  their  salads 
with  olive  oil,  it  is  most  possible  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  oil  eaten  is 
either  cotton-seed,  ground-nut  {Arachis  hypogced),  sesamum,  poppy,  camelina, 
rape,  or  flaxseed  oil.  The  French  farmer  and  the  agricultural  stations  are 
doing  what  they  can  to  remedy  this,  as  growers  of  the  olive  are  beipg  seri- 
ously injured  by  these  cheap  mixtures,  just  as  our  dairy  farmers  were  hurt  by 
manufactured  imitations  of  butter ;  but  they  can  do  little  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  buyers. 

•  Samplfif  lent  to  the  National  Museum,  Washiogton,  D.  C 
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It  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  the  pure  article  now  by  co-operating  with 
agricultural  stations  at  shipping  points,  say  Nice,  Marseilles,  and  Bordeaux. 
Here  at  Nice  M.  R.  Brull^,  director  of  the  agricultural  station,  writes  me 
that,  if  buyers  will  make  it  a  condition  of  their  orders  that  samples  of  the 
oil  to  be  shipped  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  consul  or  director  of  the  sta- 
tion by  the  oil  merchant  for  analysis,  he  will  analyze  it  and  pronounce  upon 
its  puiity,  giving  a  certificate  of  the  same  to  the  merchant  shipper.  On  re- 
ceipt of  the  consignment,  the  buyer,  if  he  wishes,  can  repeat  the  examination 
by  a  comparatively  simple  process  recently  discovered  by  M.  Brull^. 

If  oil  has  not  been  sent  according  to  sample  furnished,  the  shipper  will  be 
liable  to  a  criminal  action.  The  fear  cf  this  would  be  a  strong  reason  for 
honesty. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  importers  will  accept  M.  BruUd's  offer  to  com- 
pel the  shipment  of  unadulterated  oil,  as  I  am  informed  that  some  of  the 
compounds  are  quite  injurious  to  health. 

WM.  HARRISON  BRADLEY, 

ConstU, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Niccy  October  lo,  i8go. 


CHINESE  VS.  AMERICAN   COTTON    DRILLING. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  JONES,  OF  CHIN^KIANG, 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  a  sample  of  cotton  drilling,  think- 
ing the  subject  might  have  some  interest  to  American  manufacturers.  This 
cloth  is  manufactured  at  the  Shanghai  cotton-mills,  established  this  year  by 
Li  Hung  Chang,  viceroy  of  Chi-Li  (formerly  taotai  of  Shanghai),  and  some 
rich  compradores  and  merchants,  all  of  whom  are  share-holders  in  the  enter- 
prise. The  company  have  a  monopoly  for  ten  years  for  the  whole  of  China, 
during  which  time  no  rival  establishment  can  be  started.  There  are  no  for- 
eign share-holders. 

At  present  they  manufacture  drillings  only,^and  turn  out  about  50  pieces 
per  day  when  in  full  blast.  The  cloth  is  woven  from  Bombay  yam  imported 
from  India.  It  is  valued  at  about  ^3.50  per  piece  of  40  yards  30  inches  wide, 
or  say  50  cents  per  piece  under  best  American  drillings.  The  Chinese 
merchants  here  do  not  think  it  can  enter  into  competition  with  American 
cloth,  and,  being  of  native  origin,  it  can  not  claim  the  treaty  clause  to  go 
inland  under  transit  pass,  paying  only  half  ad  valorem  duty. 

A.  C  JONES, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Chtfi'Kiang^  October  j,  i8go. 
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SAVINGS-BANKS  OF  GLASGOW. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BROWN. 
PENNY  BANKS,   POSTAL  SAVINGS-BANKS,  AND    THB    NATIONAL   SECURITY  SAV- 
INGS-BANKS. 

Of  all  the  institutions  of  Glasgow  perhaps  none  have  contributed  more 
to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  than  its  savings-banks.  Under  the 
active  management  of  William  Meikle,  esq.,  who  for  thirty  years  has  been 
its  actuary  and  the  moving,  inspiring,  and  controlling  spirit,  an  uninter- 
rupted tide  of  prosperity  and  usefulness  has  attended  it,  until  now,  with  its 
attendant  penny  banks,  in  a  dty  of  less  than  800,000  people,  235,000  per- 
sons are  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  save  and  add  to  their  sav- 
ings by  an  accumulation  of  interest — a  marvelous  result,  surely.  The  lessons 
of  thrift,  economy,  and  business  habits  thus  taught  must  be  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  vast  number  of  people  interested,  and,  if  "a  penny  saved  is 
worth  two  earned,"  what  a  power  for  good  and  blessing  to  the  masses  is  here 
conferred.  Though  now  more  than  a  half-century  old,  the  Savings-bank  of 
Glasgow  is  younger  by  many  years  than  other  like  institutions  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  in  the  race  for  usefulness  has  outstripped  them  all.  It  is,  in- 
deed, doubtful  if  there  is  a  savings  institution  anywhere  in  the  world,  fos- 
tered and  built  up  imder  similar  conditions,  which  can  show  a  grander  or 
more  successful  record. 

The  bank  receives  deposits  as  low  as  a  shilling;  at  the  same  time  it  has 
always  encouraged  penny  banks,  furnishing  blanks,  stationery,  etc.,  receiving 
their  deposits,  and  aiding  them  in  every  possible  manner,  insisting  only  that 
the  funds — the  pennies  of  the  children  and  the  poor — shall  be  absolutely  safe 
and  secure  and  placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  more  pretentious  sav- 
ings of  their  neighbors  who  happen  to  be  in  slightly  more  affluent  circum- 
stances. It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  to  speak  of  the  penny  banks  in  this  connec- 
tion as  elsewhere  in  this  report,  for  they  form  too  important  a  factor  in  the 
people's  savings  and  are  too  closely  interwoyen  with  the  wonderful  system  of 
savings  in  the  city  to  be  omitted.  The  penny  savings-banks  in  active  opera- 
tion number  215.  The  number  of  transactions  last  year  reached  the  un- 
precedented total  of  934,579;  this  year,  doubtless,  the  million  line  will  be 
passed.  The  open  accounts  at  the  close  of  last  year  were  74,955,  and  the 
total  amount  to  the  credit  of  depositors  was  ;;^i9,379  4f.  lod.  These  penny 
banks  are  carried  on  by  the  Sabbath-schools  and  churches  for  the  most  part, 
though  the  system  has  been  introduced  into  the  day  schools,  but,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  with  indifferent  success,  one  or  two  schools  only  showing  marked 
progress  and  pronounced  success.  The  failure  of  the  day  schools  to  success- 
fully work  the  system  of  penny  savings  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  teachers 
were  compelled  to  attend  to  the  business  during  the  luncheon  hour,  and 
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hence  felt  it  a  burden,  and  very  naturally  allowed  the  interest  to  lag  and  die 
out  One  striking  exception  is  noted,  tiie  Highland  Society  School,  and  in 
this  case  the  teacher  is  known  to  be  enthusiastic  upon  the  subject,  and,  con- 
sequently, marked  and  almost  marvelous  success  has  followed. 

The  business  of  the  penny  banks  is  carried  on  by  six  hundred  officials, 
whose  voluntary  work  and  painstaking  care  brings  its  aid,  with  all  its  impor- 
tant lessons,  to  the  masses,  and  by  them  ^'thousands  upon  diousands  of  the 
people,  especially  young  people,  are  familiarized  with  the  idea  of  saving" 
and  are  taught  to  form  habits  of  economy  and  thrift. 

The  establishment  of  the  Savings-bank  of  Glasgow  is  antedated  by  sev- 
eral others  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  following  table  will  show.  How 
far  in  the  lead  of  the  others  the  Glasgow  institution  is  is  also  shown  by  the 
same  table. 


Bank  and  locftdoB. 


Wlmi  established. 


Number  of 


Amcmi 
of  fisKkoo 


Liverpool  Savings-bank 

Bloomfidd  Street  (London)  Savings-bank...... 

St.  Martin's  Place  (London)  Savings-bank  ... 

Manchester  Savings-bank 

Glasgow  Savings-bank ........•....**. 


Z815.... 


x8i6 « — 

x8x6 

xSiS-.,....... 

X836- 


88.566 
66.458 
•6.834 

«7f509 
X5x»434 


«»34«.T56 
«»35S»5«7 


The  above  figures  are  for  the  year  ending  November,  1889. 

In  the  year  1861  the  postal  savings-bank  system  was  established  through- 
out the  Kingdom ;  but  the  seventy  post-office  banks  in  Glasgow  combined, 
after  this  lapse  of  twenty- eight  years,  had  on  hand  to  the  credit  of  its  patrons 
at  the  same  date  but  ;^93,ooo.  The  failure  of  the  postal  savings  system  (if 
it  may  be  called  a  failure),  it  is  alleged,  is  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  all 
its  ledgers  are  kept  in  London,  and  transactions,  consequently,  are  necessarily 
slow  and  unsatisfactory.  In  the  country  districts,  where  the  people  are  de- 
prived of  the  privileges  of  such  savings  institutions  as  I  am  describing,  the 
postal  savings-banks  are  doubtless  a  great  benefit  and  blessing  to  the  peo^e 
and  a  marked  success. 

During  the  year  just  drawing  to  a  close,  it  is  believed,  the  savings-bank 
of  this  city  will  show  almost  phenomenal  prosperity.  On  October  i,  1S90, 
the  number  of  depositors  having  open  accounts  with  the  bank  had  increased 
to  159,000,  which,  by  the  close  of  the  year,  will  doubtless  reach  160,000; 
and  the  enormous  total  of  deposits  at  the  same  period  will  almost  surely  reach 
^6,000,000  (nearly  ^30,000,000),  a  record  of  which  any  city  may  well  be 
proud  and  is  surely  worthy  of  emulation. 

The  affairs  of  the  bank  are  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  and  manageis, 
of  which  there  must  be  no  fewer  than  ten  trustees  and  thirty  managers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  always  a  much  larger  number,  and  at  the  present 
time  more  than  one  hundred  gentlemen  are  interested  as  officers,  trustees,  or 
managers  in  the  success  of  the  institution.  A  number  of  gentlemen,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  office,  are  on  the  board  of  managers,  among  them  the  loid 
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'proToSt  (mayor),  the  sheriff  (judge)  of  the  city  and  county,  member  of  Par- 
liament for  the  city  and  county,  etc. 

This  board  of  trustees  and  managers  appoint  from  their  own  number  a 
committee  of  management  consisting  of  twenty-four  persons.  None  but  the 
active  officers,  such  as  the  acting  accountant,  cashier,  secretary,  and,  of 
course,  clerks,  receive  pay  for  their  services.  Any  or  all  of  these  officers  can 
be  suspended  or  removed  at  any  time  by  the  committee  of  management. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  abridge  or  summarize  the  rules  and  by-laws  of  the 
bank  and  at  the  same  time  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  scope  and  complete- 
ness of  the  same,  they  are  subjoined  hereto  ^d  made  a  part  of  this  report. 
The  following  figures  and  memoranda  show  the  progress  of  the  bank  since 
its  commencement  in  1836: 


Number 

of  depos- 

itozs. 


Total  funds. 


Memoranda. 


Tenth  year,  1846 

Twentieth  year»  1856.... 

Thirtieth  year,  z866...... 

Fortieth  year,  1876...... 

Fiftieth  year,z886u 

FSfty-fixst  year,  1887.. ... 
Fifty-second  year,x888. 

Fifty-third  year,  1889... 


a4,o8a 
38,887 

51,887 
99,4X« 

133,663 
137,304 
143, «6» 

»5x,434 


423.848  15    7 
680,940    5    6 

z, 1x4,280  za  o 
3,769,168    I  so 

4,504,915  X4  4 
4,680,47a  13  o 
4,942,382    7    o 

5,i89,»30    3  xo 


i^,  bank  open  dally  for  receipts  and  payments. 
In  Z850  penny  banla  were  instituted  in  and  around 
Glasgow. 

1871,  foar  branches  were  opened  fai  thwoug^ifibcs 

north,  south,  east,  and  west. 
1883,  Govan  and  Particle  branches  opened  in  suburbs. 
1886,  jubilee  year  of  the  bank. 
230  penny  banks  in  operation,  having  73,000  young 

depositors. 
The  bank's  depositors  are  one  in  five  of  the  population. 


An  item  worth  noticing — a  stupendous  fact,  showing  the  success  and 
value  to  the  people  of  the  bank — is  that  the  interest  added  to  depositors'  ac- 
counts for  the  year  ended  November  20,  1889,  amounted  to  ;^i22,ii4y  and 
since  the  establishment  of  the  bank  fifty-three  years  ago  the  sum  of  £2,- 
363,823  2s.  id.  has  been  added  as  interest  on  deposits.  These  results  are 
certainly  most  satisfactory ;  but  it  may  be  asked,  in  view  of  the  remarkable 
showing  made,  is  the  bank  financially  sound  ?  Is  sm  institution  managed  by 
an  unpaid  board,  who  have  no  pecuniary  interest  or  responsibility,  rather 
liability,  save  only  for  any  funds  that  may  incidentally  come  into  their 
hands,  likely  to  always  show  a  clean  balance^heet  and  stable  foundation, 
and  be  a  safe  depository  for  the  funds  of  work  people  and  their  families? 
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The  answer  is  given  in  the  last  financial  statement,  which  is  as  follows: 
Statement  of  funds  of  the  Savings-bank  of  Glasgow  ^  year  ending  November  20^  i8qo. 


Chaise. 

Amount. 

Dischai^. 

AmounL 

£        M.d, 
4,407#«58    3    « 

1,380,190  17    7 

Z39,3I7   XO      3 

37a  X7  x» 
668    0    9 

>>3>3»S34    6" 

x888,  as  per  last  return 

To  sums  receired  from  depositors 
in  year  ending  November  ao, 
1889 ^.« 

By  expenses  of  management : 

£     *d. 
Salaries 8,957  19    x 

Printing,  etc 634  xo  xo 

Coal, gas, water.,      izx    x    9 
Miscellaneous...      40X  xo    4 

To  interest  on  money  invested  with 
the  commissioners  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt ».... 

^700   t   • 

By  sums  discharged  for   south 
branch  premises................ 

By  balance  deposited  with  said 

commissioners 

By  Bank  of  Scotland......^.^....... 

4«  545*976    T  « 
34,53X  w>  9 

5,910,707    9    0 

5»9«o»707   9   « 

Jwuestments  under  the  authority  of  26  and  27  Vict,,  c,  87,  sec. 

I&. 

Charge. 

Amount. 

Dischaige. 

Amoant. 

To  sums  invested  by  depositors.... 
To  interest  received  fiom  invest- 
ments..  MM......^.......... 

£        #.  d. 

538,890  XX     3 

79,003  Z9    3 
ao,ox4    a    5 

By  sums  paid  to  depositors......... 

By  sums  invested  in  mortgages : 

School  boards....^ 

Municipal  and  parochial 
boards 

By  cash  in  Bank  of  Scotland 

-£     *-d. 

08,853  X4  tx 
333  It   0 

S<H,o57  »3   5 

77,xo4i8   4 
a7,5S9«4   « 

637,907  xa  10 

637,9«>7  »  w> 

Assets, 


Description. 


Anoinit. 


Funds  deposited  with  Government,  per  certificate 

In  mortgages  of  school  boards : 

Glasgow,  Govan,  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews,  etc ..«.. 

Municipal  and  parochial  bonds 

Deposited  in  Bank  of  Scotland „ 


Total... 


4.545,976    7   • 

S04»OS7«3  5 
77,10418  4 
63,091    4" 


5,186,330    910 
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DetcriptioD. 


No.  of 
accounts. 


Amount* 


Balanca  not  abors  jfi........^...^.. 

Above  ;f  I  and  not  above  j^iou...... 

AboTe  £\o  and  not  above  ;^ao....... 

Above  £90  amd  not  above  £y>...^. 
Above  £y>  and  not  above  £40.^... 
Above  j^  and  not  above  £y>.^.. 
Above  ;^5o  and  not  above  £7$ — 
Above  £7$  and  not  above  ;^ioo„.. 
Above  ;Cioo  and  ^^  above  ;£x25.. 
Above  £12$  and  not  above  £iy>^. 
Above  £iso  and  not  above  ;Csoo.. 

Penny  banks. ...»„.....«» ^, 

Chariiable  societies.. 

Friendly  socictks.-.....«»....... 

Depositois' 
lBTestonM..*.«...M«< 


32,167 
5z,oxz 
z8,6o8 

8,Z38 

5,aaz 

8,940 

6,3x4 

4,894 

3,oaz 

6»33i 

«33 

989 

896 


16,994  9  iz 
804,090  5  7 
857,76a  7  6 
969,468  x6  9 
871, 36Z  3  10 
338,760  4  zz 
535,4x6  z6  zo 
555,308  Z9  7 
533,96a  a 
406,733  Z4 
z,Z32,x38  zo 
Z9,762  16 
33,360  Z9 


zoz,848    7  zz 


148,075 
3,359 


4,545,899  X5    7 
572,610    z    8 


TotaL. 


S,zi8,509  Z7    3 


It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  the  funds  of  the  bank  are  invested  in  na- 
tional securities  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent.  The  bank  pays 
i^  depositors  2^  per  cent.  The  one-fourth  of  i  per  cent,  difference  pays  ajl 
expenses,  and  the  Savings-bank  of  Glasgow  is  as  sound  as  the  Government 
itsel£ 

The  actuary  some  years  ago  published  for  gratuitous  distribution  an  out- 
line of  the  methods  of  business  and  book-keeping  prevailing  in  the  bank, 
from  which  I  glean  the  following,  the  system  of  "checking  the  books"  being 
given  in  full : 

The  arrangements  of  the  bank  are  carefully  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
people.  These  are  in  the  ample  facilities  given,  the  transaction  of  business 
with  privacy  and  dispatch,  passing  five  transactions  per  minute.  ,  It  receives 
sums  as  low  as  a  shilling,  makes  no  charge  for  pass-books,  and  repays  money 
when  wanted.  The  bank  has  six  branches  situated  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  and  allows  any  depositor  passing  any  office  to  lodge  his  money  for  credit 
where  his  account  is  kept. 

The  bank  is  kept  conspicuously  before  the  people.  This  is  done  in  vari- 
ous ways,  prominently  in  placards  showing  the  places  where  and  the  time 
when  the  bank  is  open,  placed  in  numerous  workshops  throughout  the  city. 
Depositors'  accounts  are  numbered  in  order,  and  this  number  runs  through 
all  the  ledgers.  The  peculiar  arrangements  for  checking  and  balancing  rest 
on  this  method  of  numbering.     The  books  used  are : 

(i)  A  ledger,  in  thirty-six  volumes,  containing  five  thousand  accounts 
each. 

(2)  A  cash-book,  in  three  volumes — one  each  for  the  first  three  days  of 
the  week  and  again,  in  turn,  the  last  three  days  of  the  week. 
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(3)  Three  teller's  cash-books — one  fiwr  each  teller.  The  primary  entries 
in  th^  three  books  are  made  from  the  depositor's  pass-book  and  bef<^e  tbe 
depositor  leaves  the  bank. 

The  duties  of  the  ledger  keeper,  cash-book  keeper,  and  teller  are  invaria- 
bly performed  by  different  persons.  The  routine  is  substantially  as  follows: 
The  depositor  hands  his  pass-book  to  one  of  the  entering  clerks,  who  enteis 
therein  the  date  and  sum  deposited.  This  clerk  then  passes  the  book  to  the 
accountant  or  an  assistant,  who  posts  the  sum  in  the  ledger  and,  evidencing 
the  £stct,  initials  the  pass-book  entry.  At  the  same  time  he  credits  on  the 
margin  of  the  ledger  account  the  interest  from  the  date  of  deposit  to  the  20th 
of  November  following.  The  cash-book  keeper  next  takes  the  pass-book  and 
enters  from  the  same  the  depositor's  surname  and  the  sum  in  the  cash-book 
and  passes  the  book  to  the  teller,  whichever  of  the  three  happens  to  be  disen- 
gaged. The  teller  enters  the  number  and  amount  in  his  book,  calls  up  the  de- 
positor, receives  the  money,  initials  the  pass-book,  and  hands  it  over  to  the 
depositor.  Repayment  transactions  pass  through  the  same  routine,  with 
the  addition  that  the  entering  clerk  takes  the  depositor's  receipt  and  com- 
pares the  signature  with  that  given  in  the  declaration  book.  If  need  be,  ques- 
tions are  put  to  the  depositor  to  identify  him,  and  a  delay  of  twenty-one 
days  is  interposed  to  make  sure. 

CHECKING  THE  BOOKS. 

First  operation, — ^At  the  close  of  business  each  day  the  tellers  count  their 
cash  and  balance  it  with  their  cash-book  and  with  the  principal  cash-book. 
That  book  is  compared,  if  need  be,  with  the  tellers*  cash-books.  Here  com- 
mences the  peculiar  system  of  check.  By  means  of  it  the  daily  postings  into 
the  ledger  are  not  only  proved  to  be  correct,  but  are  sectionized,  so  as  to 
enable  the  clerks  afterwards  to  balance  the  ledger  accounts  in  separate  parts 
or  sections.  The  balancing  of  so  many  as  fifty  thousand  or  one  hundred 
thousand  accounts  en  masse  has  been  found  to  be  practically  unattainable  if 
attempted  by  the  ordinary  method  only ;  therefore,  the  whole  accounts  are 
divided  into  sections  of  one  thousand  accounts  each.  The  eighty-eighth 
section,  for  instance,  contains  accounts  commencing  with  No.  88000  and 
ending  with  88999,  ^^^  initial  figures  of  the  reference  number  being  used  as 
the  index  of  the  section.  As  the  accounts  get  thinned  out  several  thou^md 
may  be  grouped  together  to  be  treated  as  one  section.  By  means  of  check 
sheets,  now  to  be  described,  an  account  is  kept  of  all  the  sums  paid  in  and 
of  all  the  sums  paid  out  of  each  section  or  thousand.  Each  check  sheet  am- 
sists  of  a  few  long  strips  of  ruled  paper,  having  the  index  -of  the  thoosaod, 
I.  ^.,  the  initial  figure  of  the  reference  number,  marked  on  the  top.  In  the 
Glasgow  Savings-bank  there  are  at  present  ninety  such  sheets  in  use  for  the  de- 
posits and  ninety  for  the  payments.  They  are  filled  up  in  the  following 
manner :  One  clerk  reads  off  all  the  reference  numbers  from  the  cash-books, 
while  another,  who  has  the  ninety  sheets  spread  out  before  him,  notes  down 
on  the  respective  sheets  all  the  numbers  read.     Supposing  the  numbers  read 
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^vrere  1738,  aSii^  1820,  3750,  989^  aogi,  these  numbers  would  be  noted  on 
the  check  sheets  thus : 


Section  0. 

Sections. 

Section  a. 

SMtiona. 

9>9 

7»« 
Sao 

8xs 
730 
9« 

Each  of  the  columns  marked  section  o,  section  i,  section  2,  etc.,  repre- 
sents a  separate  check  sheet,  containing  columns  for  numbers  and  money. 
The  numbers  only  are  taken  from  the  cash-book. 

Second  operation. — ^After  all  the  reference  numbers  of  the  day's  operations 
have  been  taken  down  on  their  respective  check  sheets,  these  sheets  are  taken 
to  the  ledger  to  have  the  sums  filled  in  from  thence.  Take,  for  instance, 
sheet  2.  The  ledger  account  No.  281 1  is  turned  up,  and  the  deposit  entry 
there  found  is  copied  into  the  check  sheet  and  is  check  marked  in  the  ledger. 
Tlie  interest  entry  is  also  examined  and  compared  with  the  interest  table, 
and  is  check  marked.  Account  No.  2730  is  next  referred  to;  its  ledger 
entry  is  copied  and  check  marked  in  like  manner,  and  so  on  with  all  the 
other  check  sheets.    The  deposit  sheets  are  ruled  with  red  columns. 

The  repayments  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  on  a  separate  set  of  check 
sheets  ruled  with  black  columns.  In  posting  a  repayment  the  clerk  charges 
the  unearned  interest  due  on  it  in  the  side  column  of  the  ledger  and  brings 
down  the  balance.  When  all  the  check  sheets  have  been  filled  up  they  will 
contain  a  record  of  all  the  postings  into  the  ledger  on  that  day. 

Third  operation. — ^The  next  step  is  to  compare  that  record  with  the  cash- 
book.  For  that  purpose  the  whole  check  sheets  are  again  spread  out  (in  a 
portfolio  with  parchment  loops  to  keep  them  in  their  places,  the  money  col- 
umns only  being  now  shown  to  have  space),  the  cash-book  numbers  and  sums 
are  read,  and  each  sunv  in  the  sheet  is  checked  off  when  found  to  agree  with 
the  cash-book  entry.  In  this  manner  the  sums  in  the  check  sheets,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  were  obtained  from  the  ledger,  are  one  by  one  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  entries  in  the  cash-book  and  check  marked. 

Fourth  operation. — The  accuracy  of  these  same  sums  is  also  tested  collect- 
ively at  the  end  of  every  week  by  summing  up  all  the  check  sheets  and  carry- 
ing the  amounts  to  an  abstract,  the  total  of  which  abstract  should  agree  with 
the  totals  of  the  cash-books  for  the  same  period. 
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BALANCING  OF  THB  BOOKS. 

The  check  sheets  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ledgers  in  the  following 
manner.  Fr6m  the  last  balance  book  and  from  the  current  check  sheets  the 
following  is  filled  up: 

Form  for  ascertaining  what  the  balance  in  each  tectum  onght  to  be. 


Proof  ttatement. 

Section  0. 

Sectioai. 

Sectkna. 

Balance  from  aoth  of  November.^ «.......«.............^ «.. 

£    *d, 
980    7    0 
aa6    9    6 

£  ,.d, 
750  6  9 
476    4    0 

Dedua  repaymeats  since  that  date,  per  check  sheets... 

x,flo6  x6    6 

«86    7    3 

z,aa6  10  9 
300  10    0 

Balance  at  this  datc.....^ ^ 

x,oao   9    3 

9a6    0   9 

With  this  statement  the  list  of  depositors'  balances,  extracted  from  Uie 
ledger,  is  tested  section  by  section.  If  each  section  agree,  of  course  the  whole 
must  also  agree,  and  we  have  an  exact  balance  freer  from  compensating  errors 
than  if  it  had  been  effected  in  mass.  Correctness  at  the  first  trial  is  almost 
certain,  the  accuracy  of  the  ledger  postings  having  been  thoroughly  tested 
by  the  check  sheets  before  described.  But  suppose  that  an  error  does  exist 
in  the  ledger,  the  above  "proof  statement"  will  point  out  the  section  in 
which  it  lies  and  thus  limit  the  search  to  that  section.  In  practice  a  critical 
eye,  by  glancing  over  the  ledger  accoimts  in  the  incorrect  section,  usually  de- 
tects the  error  at  once.  The  certainty  of  finding  it  within  a  circumscribed 
limit  intensifies  the  scrutiny;  but  if  this  course  does  not  detect  the  error,  we 
take  the  check  sheets  of  the  erroneous  section  and  separate  the  deposits  and 
payments  noted  on  them  into  subsections  of  hundreds  in  the  same  way  as  the 
whole  operations  of  the  bank  were  at  first  separated  into  sections  of  thou- 
sands. .Having  found  the  hundred  on  which  the  difference  appears,  it  again 
may  be  sectionized  until  the  individual  erroneous  account  is  fixed  on.  The 
error  can  not  possibly  escape.  If  the  difference  is  pence  only,  the  sectioning 
need  only  include  the  pence  of  the  check  sheets.  This  system  of  checking 
and  balancing  can  be  wrought  with  perfect  ease  and  with  great  rapidity. 
By  means  of  it  the  accuracy  of  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  ledgers  can  be 
proved  at  any  time. 

It  has  been  in  operation  here  for  a  period  of  forty  years  with  complete 
success,  the  quarterly  and  annual  balances  having  been  effected  with  perfect 
exactness,  although  the  accounts  are  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  in 
number.  During  that  time  experience  has  suggested  many  improvements, 
chiefly  of  a  practical  nature,  which  can  not  easily  be  described  in  writing. 
The  two  following  particulars,  however,  may  be  shortly  explained. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  system  intrusts  two  operations  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  diligence  of  the  clerks.  These  are,  first,  the  checking  of 
the  interest  calculations,  and,  second,  the  checking  of  the  additions  and  sab- 
tractions  in  the  ledger. 
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(i)  Our  arrangements  as  to  the  interest  are  these :  As  already  explained, 
in  posting  the  ledger  we  credit  in  a  side  column  the  interest  on  the  deposit 
from  the  current  date  to  the  end  of  the  year.  This  interest  is  found  from 
printed  tables,  which  show  at  a  glance  what  is  due  on  every  multiple  from  jQi 
up  to  ^£200.  Next  day  the  check  clerks,  by  referring  to  the  same  tables, 
check  the  interest  entry.  A  great  advantage  is  thus  gained.  The  clerks  are 
saved  all  calculation,  their  work  is  always  closely  written  up,  and  when  the 
end  of  the  year  arrives  they  have  only  to  copy  the  balance  of  interest  (then 
due  and  seen  in  the  side  column  of  the  ledger)  into  the  principal  or  deposit 
column.  By  entering  deposits  and  repayments  in  the  same  column  and  add- 
ing or  subtracting,  as  the  case  may  require,  we  see  at  a  glance  the  balance 
both  of  principal  and  interest  after  every  payment. 

(2)  To  prevent  errors  in  additions  and  subtractions  the  deposit  check  is 
intrusted  to  one  clerk  and  the  payment  check  to  another.  The  latter,  there- 
fore, has  always  subtractions  to  attend  to.  It  is  a  standing  rule  with  all  the 
clerks  in  going  over  the  ledger  for  any  purpose  to  examine  every  figure  which 
has  no  check  mark  affixed  to  it  A  memorandum  is  kept  of  all  unaccount- 
able entries  or  mistakes  for  future  explanation.  Every  of^cial  uses  a  check 
mark  of  his  own  and  is  held  responsible  for  its  accuracy. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  system  more  thoroughly  meeting  the  wants  of  an  insti- 
tution of  the  kind  could  be  devised.  By  it  the  business  of  this  mammoth 
concern  is  kept  with  almost  mathematical  accuracy,  certainly  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction  to  the  bank  officials  and  the  patrons  of  the  bank. 

L.  W.  BROWN, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Glasgow f  October  23 ^  18^. 


RULES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SECURirY  SAVINGS-BANK  OF  GLASGOW. 

[Inclosurs  i  in  Consul  Brown's  report.] 

(i)  Name  and  object, — This  institution  shall  be  named  the  National  Security  Savings-bank 
of  Glasgow,  certified  under  the  act  of  1863.  Its  object  shall  be  to  receive  small  savings  for 
safe  investment  and  increase,  to  give  facilities  for  the  purchase  of  Government  annuities  or 
Government  insurances,  and,  generally,  to  cultivate  provident  habits. 

(2)  Rules  binding  on  all  parties. — The  bank  shall  be  conducted  and  governed  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  savings-bank  acts  (26  and  27  Vict.,  chap.  87,  etc.),  and 
with  the  following  rules,  which  rules  shall  be  binding  on  the  trustees,  managers,  and  officers 
of  the  Umk  and  the  depositors  therein  and  their  representatives  (section  4). 

«Any  meeting  of  the  committee  of  management,  convened  by  circular  sent  to  each  mem- 
ber, stating  the  object  of  tht  meeting,  shall  be  competent  to  alter  and  rescind  any  of  these 
rules  or  to  make  new  rules.  Every  proposed  new  rule  or  alteration  shall  be  publicly  exhibited 
in  the  office  for  the  space  of  one  calendar  month  prior  to  its  adoption,  and  shall  be  certified  in 
conformity  with  the  act.*' 

(3)  Thistees  and  managers, — The  funds  and  concerns  of  the  bank  shall  be  under  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  not  fewer  than  ten  trustees  and  thirty  managers.  Every  trustee  shall, 
by  virtne  of  his  office,  be  a  manager. 

No.  122 :©• 
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''No  penoQ  or  personi  being  tragsurer,  troitee,  or  manager  of  this  bank,  or  haivteg  an) 
eoQtrol  in  the  management  thereof,  shall  derive  any  benefit  from  any  deposit  made  thereiB, 
save  only  and  except  such  salaries  and  allowances  or  other  necessaiy  expenses  as  ^lall,  ac- 
oording  to  the  rules  and  regulations,  be  provided  for  the  charges  of  managing  the  bank  and 
for  remuneration  tb  officers  employed  m  the  management  thereof,  exclusive  of  the  treasuiercr 
treasurers,  trustee  or  trustees,  manager  or  managers,  or  other  pers(ms  having  directioo  in  the 
management,  who  shall  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  hare  any  salary,  allowance,  profit,  or  bent- 
fit  whatsoever  therefrom  beyond  their  actual  expenses  for  die  pmposes  of  the  bank  (section  6). 

**  No  trustee  or  mani^er  shall  be  personally  liable,  except,  first,  for  moneys  actually  re- 
ceived by  him  on  account  of  or  for  the  use  of  the  bank  and  not  paid  over  and  di^>osed  of  In 
the  manner  dhected  by  the  rules;  second,  for  neglect  or  omission  in  complying  with  the  rules 
required  by  the  said  act  to  be  adopted  in  the  maintenance  of  checks,  the  audit  and  examina- 
tion of  accounts,  the  holding  of  meetings,  and  keeping  minutes  of  proceedings  thereat ;  third, 
and  also  for  neglect  or  omission  in  taking  security  from  officers,  as  provided  by  said  act  (aec- 
tiooii). 

"Any  trustee  or  manager  may  resign  his  office  on  giving  vmtten  notice  to  the  commtee. 
Intimation  of  such  resignation  shall  be  affixed  in  the  office  for  the  space  of  one  calendar  month, 
after  which  time  such  trustee  or  manager  shall  cease  to  hold  office.  If  any  trustee,  manags, 
or  officer  shall  become  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  he  shall  thereupon  cease  to  hold  office." 

(4)  Meetings  0/ trustees  and  managers, — A  general  meeting  of  the  trustees  and  managers 
shall  be  held  in  die  month  of  December  or  January  in  every  year  to  receive  a  report  fitMo  the 
committee  of  management  for  the  past  year,  to  make  alterations  on  or  additions  to  their  own 
body,  and  to  elect  twenty- four  of  their  number  as  a  committee  of  mani^ement.  Until  soch 
election  the  former  committee  shall  be  considered  as  re-elected.  Special  meetings  may  be 
held  at  other  times  on  the  requisition  of  five  trustees  or  managers.  Notice  of  every  meeting 
shall  be  sent  to  each  trustee  or  manager  and  inserted  in  two  or  more  of  the  Glaa^w  news- 
papers.   At  every  meeting  ten  trustees  or  managers  shall  be  a  quorum. 

(5)  Meetings  of  the  committee, — The  committee  of  management  shall  hold  meetings  oooe 
at  least  in  every  month,  and  shall  keq>  minutes  of  their  proceedings  in  a  separate  book  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose  (section  6).  At  their  first  meeting  in  eadi  year  diey  shall  elect  two  ol 
their  number,  one  as  chairman  and  the  other  as  deputy-chairman,  to  preside  at  their  monthly 
or  other  meetings.  When  the  chairman  and  deputy-chairman  are  absent  the  meeting  shall  ap- 
point a  chairman.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  other  times  by  the  chairman  or  depoty- 
chairman,  or  by  the  actuary  on  the  requisition  of  three  of  the  committee.  Meetings  of  com- 
mittee shall  be  convened  by  circulars.  At  every  meeting  of  committee  five  dall  be  a  quorum, 
and  the  chairman  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 

(6)  Powers  and  duties  of  the  committees — The  committee  shall  have  power  to  appoint  the 
bankers  or  treasurers  and  the  officers,  auditor,  and  clerks,  and  to  fix  their  salaries  (section  29). 
The  committee  shall  superintend  and  control  die  establishment,  give  orders  for  the  investment 
and  withdrawal  of  money,  examine  and  test  the  correctness  of  the  accounts,  appoint  subcom- 
mittees for  special  and  general  purposes,  make  a  report  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees 
and  managers,  and  conduct,  generally,  the  whole  affairs  of  the  bank.  .  The  committee  shall 
appoint  two  visiting  managers  for  each  months  who  shall  visit  the  bank,  advise  the  officess, 
and  make  a  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  committee.  The  committee,  if  they  see  cause, 
may  suspend  or  remove  the  bankers,  treasurers,  auditor,  actuary,  officers,  or  clerks.  Any  va- 
cancy in  the  committee  occurring  during  the  year  may  be  filled  ^p  by  the  remaining  members 
of  committee  until  a  general  or  special  meeting  of  the  trustees  and  managers  shall  be  b^; 
and  so  long  as  such  vacancy  shall  not  be  filled  up  the  remaining  members  of  committee 
shall  have  all  the  powers  and  dudes  of  the  committee. 

(7)  The  actuary  shall  superintend  and  manage  the  bank  under  the  direcdon  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to  suspend  any  of  the  officers  or  clerks  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  committee* 
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(S)  Security  to  bi  given  by  officers.^-'Eytrj  treasurer,  auditor,  actuaiy,  or  cashier,  and 
CTtrj  person  receiving  aoj  allowance  for  his  services  (excepting  supernumerary  assistants  at 
the  annual  balance),  shall  give  good  and  sufficient  security  by  bond  to  the  comptroller-general 
of  the  national  debt  office  for  the  just  and  faithful  execution  of  his  office  or  trust,  such  security 
to  be  approved  by  not  less  than  two  trustees  and  three  managers  (section  8). 

'<  Officers  or  clerks  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  engage  in  any  separate  business  or  to  bind 
themselves  as  sureties  for  others  without  the  written  sanction  of  the  chairman  or  deputyr-chair- 
man  and  another  member  of  committee. 

«If  any  person,  by  virtue  of  his  office  or  employment,  intrusted  with  money  or  effects  be- 
longing to  the  bank  shall  die  or  become  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  his  executors,  or  the  sheriff,  or 
others  having  l^;al  right  shall  deliver  and  pay  over  all  moneys  due  to  the  bank  before  any 
other  of  the  debts  of  such  person  are  paid  or  satisfied  (section  14)/' 

(9)  Mode  of  transacting  business. — ^The  bank  and  its  branches  shalLbe  open  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  committee  may  direct.  Every  depositor 
shall  receive  an  abstract  ci  the  rules  and  a  pass-book,  or  voucher,  containing  an  account  of  the 
money  deposited,  verified  by  the  initials  of  the  actuary,  cashier,  or  clerk  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  book  must  be  presented  every  time  money  is  lodged  or  drawn,  also  once  a  year 
for  the  purpose  of  being  examined.  At  any  branch  office,  as  well  as  at  the  head  office,  not 
less  than  two  persons,  being  either  trustees,  managers,  or  paid  ofi&cers  appointed  for  that  spe- 
cific poxpose,  shall  be  present  on  all  occasions  of  public  business  and  be  parties  to  every  trans- 
action of  deposit  and  repayment,  so  as  to  form  a  double  check  on  eveiy  such  transaction  with 
depositors. 

*<The  depositcnr's  pass-book,  or  voucher,  shall  be  compared  with  the  ledger  on  every  trans- 
action of  repayment  and  on  its  first  production  at  the  bank  after  each  20th  of  November. 
Where  payment  is  made  to  a  depositor  at' an  office  of  the  bank  other  than  that  in  which  his 
account  is  kept  a  copy  shall  be  taken  from  his  pass-book  of  the  amount  due  to  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  it  with  the  ledger,  in  compliance  with  proviso  3  of  section  6  of  the  act. 
No  money  shall  be  received  firom  or  paid  to  depositors  except  at  the  office  or  branch  offices 
where  the  business  of  the  bank  is  carried  on  under  the  authority  of  the  board  of  managers 
and  during  the  usual  hours  for  public  business  (section  6).  Agents  or  local  receivers  offi- 
ciating at  any  branch  shall  account  to  the  actuary  or  cashier  at  the  head  office  daily  for  all 
moneys  received  or  paid  by  them.  Every  transaction  shall  be  entered  in  the  pass-book,  or 
▼oucher,  of  the  depositor,  and  the  entry  shall  be  copied  therefrom,  by  different  persons,  into  at 
least  two  of  the  books  of  the  l>iAnk;  and  the  duties  of  cash-book  keeper  and  teller  shall  inva- 
riably be  performed  by  different  persons.  The  entries  in  the  books  of  the  bank  shall  deter- 
mine the  state  of  the  account  in  all  disputes  with  depositors. 

**  No  person  concerned  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  this  bank  shall  disclose  the  name  of  any 
depositor  or  the  state  of  his  account." 

(10)  Audit  of  the  accounts, — The  managers  or  committee  shall  appoint  annually  a  public 
-  accountant,  or  auditor,  not  being  a  member  of  their  own  body,  to  examine  the  books  and 

vouchers,  and  to  report  in  writing  to  them  once  every  month  the  result  of  such  audit ;  also  to 
examine  jm  extracted  list  of  the  depositors'  balances,  made  up  every  year  to  the  20th  of  No- 
vembery  and  to  certify  as  to  the  correct  amount  of  the  liabilities  and  assets  of  the  bank;  and 
from  time  to  time,  not  less  than  once  a  month,  to  compare  with  the  ledgers  such  of  the  de- 
positors' pass-books  as  may  be  available. 

''A  book  containing  such  extracted  list  of  tytij  depositor's  balance,  omitting  the  name, 
but  giving  the  distinctive  number  and  separate  amount  of  each,  and  showing  the  aggregate 
number  and  amount  of  the  whole*  checked  and  certified  by  such  auditor,  shall  be  q)en  at  any 
time  during  the  hours  of  publi^  business  for  the  inspection  of  every  depositor  as  respects  his 
own  account,  to  examine  his  own  deposit  book  therewith  and  the  general  results  of  the  same 
(section  6)." 

(11)  Property  emd  funds  of  the  banhj^hXi.  money,  effects,  and  property  belonging  to  the 
bank  and  all  ri^^  and  claims  competent  to  it  shall  be  vested  in  its  trustees  for  the  time  being 
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for  the  nse  and  benent  of  die  bank  and  the  several  depouton  therein  (section  10).  All  mauefi 
received  from  depositors  (excepting  a  sum  not  exceeding  £!ioo  retained  in  the  cashier's  bands] 
shall,  after  the  office  closes  for  the  day,  be  deposited  with  the  bankers  or  treasurers  of  the  in- 
stitution ;  and  it  shall  be  the  care  <^  the  committee  to  see  that  so  much  tHereof  as  b  not  re- 
quired to  meet  the  demands  of  depositors  is  forthwitti  invested  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act  (section  15)  and  the  rules  of  the  bank.  The  trustees  are  entitled  to  draw  upon  the 
national  debt  commissioners  for  the  foil  amount  deposited  with  them  whenever  the  same  shall 
be  required  (sections  21,  25,  26,  and  28). 

(12)  Declaration, — Persons  making  deposits,  whether  for  themselves  or  on  behalf  of  or 
in  trust  for  others,  shall  disclose  the  name,  occupation,  and  residence  of  the  owner  (section  36), 
and  shall  sign  the  declaration  required  by  the  act;  a  copy  of  which  declaratioD,  with  the 
penalty  attached  thereto  if  false,  shall  be  annexed  to  the  deposit  book.  Any  depositor  may 
hold  a  deposit  as  executor,  administrator,  or  other  personal  representative  of  any  deceased 
depositor,  in  addition  to  his  own  deposit  (section  38). 

(13)  Extent  of  deposits  by  individuals, — ^Deposits  may  be  received  from  any  individua) 
to  the  extent  of  £y>  in  one  year,  ending  November  20,  and  to  the  extent  of  ;f  150  in  all  (or 
such  other  sums  as  may  be  autliorized  by  Parliament),  which  deposits  may  accumulate  till  they 
amount  to  £700^  when  interest  shall  cease.  Any  depositor  having  dosed  his  accoimt,  may 
re-open  it  with  the  same  privileges  as  if  he  were  a  new  depositor. 

*<  To  secure  the  depositors  whose  balances  amount  to  ;^2oo  from  loss  of  interest,  Witliorily 
is  hereby  given  to  the  committee  to  transfer  from  the  accounts  of  such  depositors  such  sums  as 
shall  reduce  the  same  below  £200^  all  which  sums  shall  be  carried  for  the  benefit,  and  subject 
to  the  claim,  of  the  said  depositors,  to  a  separate  account  not  bearing  interest  And  whereas 
provision  is  made  by  the  said  act  (section  16)  for  the  receipt  of  money  for  any  purpose,  except  to 
be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  account  <^  the  commissioners,  and  authority  given 
to  apply  the  same  in  any  other  manner  for  the  benefit  of  the  several  depositors,  in  terms  of 
that  provision,  therefore,  but  subject  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  mani^ers,  *^^pmitTin 
may  open  separate  accounts,  in  which  money  may  be  received  for  investment  in  the  public  or 
Government  securities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  in  exchequer  bonds  or  biUs,  or  other 
securities  created  or  guarantied  by  authority  of  Parliament ;  or  in  bonds  or  mortgages  over  herita- 
ble property;  or  in  debentures,  mortgages,  or  deposit  receipts  of  any  company  incofpomted  by 
royal  charter  or  under  act  of  Parliament ;  or  upon  the  security  of  any  county,  borough,  or 
other  rates  authorized  to  be  levied  or  mortgaged  by  act  of  Parliament — all  which  sums  shall 
be  invested  for  the  benefit  and  at  the  sole  risk  of  the  depositors  for  whom  sudi  investOMnts 
shaUbemade." 

(14)  Societies. — Charitable  or  provident  instituticms  or  societies  and  penny  savings-benks, 
whose  objects  and  rules  are  i^roved  by  the  national  debt  commissioners,  may  deposit  their 
funds  to  any  amount  Without  such  approval,  they  may  deposit  to  the  extent  of  ;^ioo  per 
annum  and  ;£'300  in  all,  exclusive  of  interest  (section  32}. 

Friendly  societies  legally  enrolled  or  certified  may  deposit  their  fonds  to  any  M?¥>«nt 
(section  33). 

**  All  sodeties  and  penny  banks  depositing  shall  be  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  bank,  and 
their  deposits  shall  be  received  under  the  condition  that  the  bank  will  not  be  responsible  for 
the  misapplication  of  any  money  repaid  on  their  account,  nor  for  any  want  of  authority  in  the 
person  presenting  their  deposit  book  or  voucher  and  receiving  payment." 

(15)  The  interest  allowed  to  depositors  sfaaH,  until  a  change  is  publicly  advertised,  be  at 
the  rate  of  £z  per  cent,  to  be  calculated  by  months,  on  every  sum  of  £1  or  such  smaller 
sum  as  the  committee  may  fix.    No  fractional  part  of  a  penny  will  be  paid. 

^  In  order  that  the  books  may  be  cleared  of  dormant  accounts  containing  small  ondaimed 
balances,  the  committee  shall  have  power  to  transfer  such  balances  from  time  to  time  lo  the 
surplus  fund,  subject  to  the  claim  of  the  depontock" 
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(16)  Repayment  o/mctuy.^^J^eposria  will  usually  be  repud  on  demand ;  but  no  depositor 
shall,  as  matter  of  right,  be  entitled  to  payment  without  giving  twenty-one  days'  previous 
notice  at  the  office  where  pa3rment  is  required  to  be  made — the  managers  and  officers  having 
a  discretionary  power  to  withhold  payment  for  that  period.  Payments  to  persons  under  twenty- 
one  years  and  tp  married  women  shall  be  valid  and  beyond  challenge  as  regfu-ds  the  bank 
(sections  30  and  31).  The  deposits  of  infants  under  ten  years  of  age  may,  with  consent  of  the 
managers  or  of  the  actuary,  be  withdrawn  or  transferred  by  the  parent.  The  iQanagers  and 
officers  endeavor  to  identify  every  depositor  requiring  payment;  but,  should  any  person  present 
a  depositor's  pass-book,  or  voucher,  and  unlawfully  obtain  from  the  bank  any  deposit  or  sum 
of  money  credited  therein,  or  any  transfer,  neither  the  bank  nor  the  managers  or  officers  will 
be  responsible  for  the  loss  that  may  thereby  be  sustamed,  nor  be  Uable  to  make  good  the 
same,  unless  the  depositor  ihall  have  previously  given  nodce  in  writing  of  the  loss  of  the  pass- 
book, or  voucher. 

*<  Should  the  bank,  in  order  to  accommodate  depositors  and  others,  transmit  money,  orders, 
cr  vouchers,  by  post  or  otherwise,  the  transmission  shall  be  made  at  the  sole  risk  and  expense 
cf  the  parties  thus  acconmiodated.'* 

(17)  Deposits  made  by  a  trustee  on  behalf  of  another  subsequently  to  August  9, 1844, 
shall  not  be  repaid  without  the  authority  of  the  trustee  and  of  the  person  interested,  or  of  the 
survivor  of  them ;  but^  where  such  person  is  insane  or  imbecile,  payment  may  be  made  to  the 
trustee  (section  37).  Where  the  trustee  is  acting  under  a  trust  deed,  payment  may  be  made  to 
the  trustee  alone. 

(18)  If  any  depositor  shall  become  insane,  imbecile,  or  be  otherwise  incapacitated  to  act, 
and  the  same  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfiBCtion  of  the  managers  or  officers,  they  may  author- 
ize payment  out  of  the  funds  of  such  depositor  of  such  sums  as  they  shall  think  proper  or 
necessary  for  the  care,  maintenance,  medical  attendance,  or  burial  of  such  depositor  or  member 
of  hb  family;  and  the  receipt  of  the  party  to  whom  any  such  payment  is  made  shall  be  a  good 
and  vaUd  discharge  to  the  bank. 

(19)  The  money  of  deceased  depositors  shall  be  paid  to  the  executors  on  the  production 
of  confirmation  (sections  41  and  45).  Where  the  sum  due,  exclusive  of  interest,  does  not  exceed 
£S^*  *^  °^  confirmation  or  notice  of  confirmation  is  produced,  the  committee  shall  have 
power  to  pay  the  same  without  confirmation  upon  the  expiry  of  a  month  fix>m  the  death.  All 
moneys  paid  without  confirmation  shall  be  paid  and  divided  amongst  the  persons  entitled  to  the 
same  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  unless  the  committee  shall,  at  one  of  their  monthly 
meetings,  think  fit,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  case,  specially  to  direct  otherwise, 
eitiber  in  fiivor  of  the  widower  or  widow  of  the  deceased,  or  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  parties 
entitled,  or  others  not  entitled  by  law  to  succeed,  in  such  proportions  in  either  case  as  the 
committee  may  think  fit,  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  creditor  or  creditors ;  and  it  is  hereby  declared 
that  .the  committee  shall  have  and  exercise  such  power  at  their  discretion  (sections  43, 44, 

and47)« 

**  Cases  of  UiegiHmacy.'^lAoTktj  due  to  depositors  who  are  illegitimate,  and  who  shall 
die  faitestate  and  without  leaving  a  widow  or  lawful  issue,  may,  with  the  authority  of  the  bar- 
rister, be  paid  to  any  one  or  more  of  the  persons  who  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  same  if 
the  depositor  had  been  legitimate.  If  there  be  no  such  person,  payment  may,  with  the  like 
asthority,  be  made  to  such  persons  as  the  commissioners  of  Her  Majestjr's  treasury  may  ap- 
prove (section  46)." 

(20)  Exemption  from  stamps, ^-'E'^trj  receipt,  bond,  instrument,  or  document  required  in 
transacting  the  business  of  the  bank  shall  be  exempt  firom  stamp  duty  (section  50). 

(21)  Deposits  may  be  transferred  firom  one  savings-bank  to  another  by  certificate  fix>m  the 
tm^ees  and  managers  without  uplifting  money  (section  40,  and  26  Vict,  chap.  14,  sec.  5). 

(22)  Refitsal  or  return  of  deposits. ^-^Da^  managers  may  refuse  to  receive  deposits,  grant 
transfen,  or  contract  for  annuities  or  insurances  when  deemed  expedient,  and  may  return  de- 
posits to  any  depositor  on  giving  one  month's  notice  by  advertisement  or  otherwise,  the  in* 
tcrest  CO  soch  deposits  to  cease  at  a  period  to  be  specified  in  such  notice. 
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(33)  If  any  dispute  shall  arise  between  the  trustees  and  managers  and  any  person  eolided 
to  or  claiming  any  deposit  or  sum  of  money,  (he  matter  in  dispute  ^hall  be  referred  In  wri&ig 
to  the  barrister  at  law  appointed  to  certify  the  rules  of  savmgs-banks,  whose  award  shall  be 
binding  and  condusive  on  all  parties  (section  48). 

(24)  In  the  event  of  any  depositor  losing  his  pass-book,  or  voucher,  he  should  gire  wiitlen 
notice  of  his  loss  at  the  oflfice  where  his  account  is  kept,  and  in  one  month  from  that  nodce, 
and  after  furnishing  eridence  of  his  identity  and  granting  such  guaranty  or  indemnity  as  the 
managers  may  require,  he  shall  receive  a  new  pass-book,  or  voucher,  exhibidng  either  the  bal- 
ance only  or  a  full  duplicate  of  his  account  as  appearing  in  the  books  of  the  bank  (whidi 
shall  in  all  cases  be  deemed  due  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  accounts),  and  for  whidi  he  diall 
pay,  if  required,  it, 

(25)  Periodical  statements, — Statements  showing  the  liabilides  and  assets  of  the  bank 
and  returns  reacting  the  details  of  its  business,  shall  be  prepared  and  transmitted  to  (be  na- 
tional debt  conmiissioners  whenever  demanded  by  them  (sections  7, 55,  and  57).  A  dnplicate 
of  the  last  annual  statement,  accompanied  by  a  list  <^  the  trustees,  managers,  and  oflicers  for 
the  time  being,  shall  be  always  publicly  exhibited  in  the  office,  and  every  depositor  ^all  be 
entitled  to  a  copy  thereof  (section  59). 

(26)  Government  annuities  and  insurances  m&y  be  purchased  through  this  bank,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  and  the  regulations  of  the  national  d^  commissicMi- 
ers.  Every  annuitant  or  insurer  shall  be  considered  a  depositor,  and  shall  be  subject  to  die 
rules  of  the  bank.    A  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  will  be  furnished  on  application. 


-^  Penny  Savings-banks. 

[Indoture  a  In  Consul  Brown's  report.] 

The  object  of  penny  banks  is  to  promote  provident  habits  among  the  working  classes  and 
their  children  by  affording  them  facilities  for  the  deposit  of  the  smallest  sums,  repayable  when 
required.  The  saving  d[  pence  proves  a  training  to  habits  whereby,  ultimately,  larger  sums  are 
saved  and  the  virtues  of  industry  and  providence  are  cultivated  and  confirmed. 

coNsrmrnoN  of  penny  banks. 

The  banks  are  usually  instituted  in  connection  with  churches,  mission  stations,  or  acfcooli. 
The  management  of  each  bank  is  vested  in  a  body  of  eight  or  ten  gendemen  of  influence  in 
the  locality.  By  signing  a  form  of  constitution,  which  is  obtained  at  the  savings-bank,  these 
gentlemen  constitute  themselves  trustees  Ux  the  due  superintendence  of  the  penny  bank ; 
they  ^>point  the  officials,  and  they  further  engage  that  no  depositor  shall  be  a  loser  by  the 


In  the  discharge  of  their  dndes  the  trustees  should  from  timetotkne  visit  the  hankie 
the  books,  and  consult  with  the  officials  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  its  useftdness. 

The  savings-baBlk  is  ready  to  give  information  and  assistance  in  the  IbnnatioQ  of  penny 
banks,  but  it  undertakes  no  reqx>nsibility  to  their  depositors. 

The  officials  required  are  a  cashier  and  a  book-keeper,  assisted,  if  necessary,  by  yonager 
persons.  The  cashier  or  book-keeper  should  be  always  at  his  post  to  place  each  official,  pre- 
serve order,  answer  inquiries,  etc  The  trustees  should  secure  officials  who  will  devote  their 
best  energies  to  the  work  and  make  the  bank  a  success.  Before  commencing  they  shonld 
visit  several  existing  banks  and  see  the  system  in  operation.  Penny  banks  owe  much  of  ibeir 
success  toa  cordial  confidence  in  the  pfficials.  Such  confidence  can  only  be  nudntained  by 
punctuality  in  attendance  and  by  a  dose  attention  to  all  the  details.  At  no  moment  nuut 
there  be  less  than  two  persons  engaged  in  working  the  bank,  as  enacted  by  26  and  97  ViCp 
chap.  87,  sec  6. 
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The  books  Tequired  are  a  ledger,  a  cash-boolc,  and  a  supply  of  four  or  five  hundred  pass- 
bicolcs.     Sets  of  these,  suitably  ruled  and  printed,  may  be  had  by  applying  at  the  savings-bank. 

The  place  of  business  should  be  of  easy  access,  in  a  central  position,  large,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated.  It  should  have  a  gas-lamp  outside  and  a  sign-board  showing  the  hours  open.  The 
"best  bank  nights  are  Saturday  and  Monday. 

The  officials  should  keep  the  bank  prominently  before  the  public ;  they  should  cordially 
inyite  depositors,  and  frequently  explain  to  them  the  duty  and  the  advantages  of  saving.  It 
lias  been  found  a  capital  plan  to  issue  to  the  children  a  little  colored  picture  card,  or  better 
still  if  the  card  is  delivered  at  die  homes  of  the  people  by  the  missionary  or  district  visitor. 

METHOD  OF  BUSINSSS. 

Penny  banks  receive  small  sums  from  a  penny  upward.  Thistees  see  that  the  amount 
is  lodged  weekly  in  the  savings-bank  in  a  general  account,  repayable  to  the  cashier  and  one 
of  the  trustees.  When  any  depositor  has  accumulated  £1,  that  sum  is  transferred  from  the 
penny  bank  to  an  account  in  his  own  name  in  the  savings-bank,  whose  pass-book  is  furnished 
to  him.  This  practice  lightens  the  responsibility  of  the  trustees  and  gives  the  depositor  the 
benefit  of  interest — penny  banks  do  not  allow  interest 

Every  depositor,  on  opening  an  account,  gets  a  ledger  space  assigned  to  him,  also  a  pass- 
book showing  his  number,  his  initials,  ^d  his  deposit  This  pass-book  must  be  presented 
every  time  business  is  transacted. 

The  cashier  receives  and  pays  all  moneys,  and  enters  the  date  and  the  amount  in  the  pass- 
book, and  initials  the  entry ;  he  also  enters  the  number,  the  initials  of  the  depositor,  and  the 
amount  in  the  cash-book.  He  then  hands  the  pass-book  to  the  book-keeper,  who  opens  an 
account  for  the  depositor  in  the  ledger  and  enters  therein  the  date  and  the  amount,  coppng 
from  the  pass-book  direct  At  the  close  of  business  the  officials  count  the  cash,  add  up  the 
cash-book,  and  ascertain  that  these  exactly  correspond.  The  cash  should  then  be  forwarded 
to  the  savings-bank,  and  both  officials  should  sign  a  record  of  the  result.  Immediately  afler 
the  close  of  business,  or,  at  all  events,  before  next  bank  night,  they  compare  the  entries 
in  the  cash-book  with  those  in  the  ledger,  check  marking  every  transaction.  Should  any  dis- 
crepancy appear  either  in  the  cash  or  in  the  books,  a  note  of  It  should  be  taken  on  a  page  in 
the  cash-book  for  after-explanation.  Any  entry  and  any  addition  or  subtraction  found  without 
a  check  mark  should  be  instantly  investigated.  After  the  bank  has  been^a  few  wedcs  in  op- 
eration the  books  should  be  submitted  for  inspection  to  the  local  trustees  and  to  the  savings- 
bank. 

A  cash-book  summary  should  be  written  up  weekly,  showing  the  number  of  transactions, 
the  amount  lodged  and  withdrawn,  the  amount  transferred,  and  balance  remaining  due. 
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The  following  is  the  form  of  the  cash-book : 

Saturday,  2d  of  Aprils  1887. 
(Foolscap  size.) 


Number  and  inldala. 

Deposits. 

Number  and  initials. 

Deposiu. 

Number  and  initiala. 

Drafia. 

80.  R.  W„ 

81.  A.  R 

100  R  0    

£  *•  d. 
0    X    3 
003 
008 
0    0N.9 
006 
0x0 
0  10    0 
080 
0    9    X 
070 

Forward 

£^d. 
X  x8    6 
060 
0x0 

Etc. 

37»-  R.  S ^^ 

84.  J.  0 

i6x.  B.  S 

£*d. 

0  19  0 
0  SO  0 
0X4 

xoo.  T.  J 

90.  S.  N 

37.  S.  S 

Etc 

Transfien. 

87.  R.  M 

X81.T.B... 

»    3    4 

xoo 
xoo 

345.  T.  V 

346.  T.  S « 

xoo.  M.  R 

*«9    A    R 

17.  T.  0 

4  XX  xo 

3    3    4 

X87.  R.  M ^^... 

Forward 

WBBKLT  ACCOUNT  OF  CASH. 

On  hand «...,„ 

Deposits 

£»d. 

0  xo    0 
4  XX  xo 

000 

Payments ««^«. 

Transfas 

Lodged  in  savings-blc. 
On  band» 

£  s.d. 
«    3    4 

s  0  0 
xoo 
0  x8    6 

Drawn  from  savings- 
bank 

5    X  xo 

5    X  xo 

Charlbs  Gibsom.  Cashier,       i 

X  x8    6 

Robert  Craxg,  Bock-^ket^er. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  ledger : 

(Sice,  xa  by  8  inches.) 


80. 

Robert  Wilson. 
X74  Siobcross  Atreet. 

81. 

Ann  Robb, 
47  Lancefield  street. 

8a. 

James  HaU. 

74  Finnieston  street. 

1887. 
April  a. 
April  23. 
April  30. 
May    7. 

Do. 

Dec.    X. 

Tr. 
Book 

£*d 
0    I    3 
050 
0  10    0 
040 

1887. 
April   a. 
April  14. 

Nov.  ao. 

1888. 
Jan.     7. 

Bal. 
Paid. 

£t.d. 
003 
003 

1887. 
May  14. 
May  31. 
June    4. 

Aug.  37. 

Oct.     7. 
Oct.  X4, 

Paid. 

£s.d. 
0    S     X 

04s 
0    X    a 

006 
006 

078 
037 

X    0    3 

XOO 

0  4  X 
003 
0x9 

003 

.0... 

Reference  numbers. — When  the  account  of  any  depositor  overruns  the  space  ori^nafif 
allotted  to  it  in  the  ledger,  it  should  be  transferred  to  the  nearest  empty  space,  and  the  nuAber 
on  the  pass-book  should  be  changed  to  that  of  the  new  space. 

When  the  original  ledger  requires  to  be  renewed,  the  accounts  remaining  open  should  be 
transferred  into  a  new  volume  without  changing  the  reference  numbers.  These^  although 
not  continuous,  will  still  be  quite  convenient  for  reference. 

Small  untdabned  balances  should  be  carried  to  one  account  in  the  ledger,  tided  <<  siispfiwr," 
there  to  remain  until  claimed. 

DIRSCTIONS  FOR  ANNUAL  BALANCE  ON  NOVEMBER  2a 

Sum  all  the  accounts  in  the  ledger  and  bring  down  the  amount  due  on  each.  After  dwdi- 
ing  this  operation  copy  off  all  the  balances  into  an  extracted  list,  cast  op  the  amomit,  «ad 
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prove  hs  correctness  hj  a  statement  made  ap  from  the  cash-book.  This  list,  together  with 
the  proof  statement,  should  be  taken  down  on  the  current  page  of  the  cash-book,  in  order  that 
it  may  always  be  conveniently  at  hand  for  reference.  Avoid  all  loose  sheets  and  sabtidiaiy 
books,  and  let  the  cash-book  and  ledger  contain  every  thing. 

List  o/Salances,  copied  from  the  ledger ^  November  20 1 1887. 


Refer. 
No. 

Bahncet. 

Refer. 
No. 

Balance*. 

X 

a 
4 
7 

£*d, 
0  x8    X 
030 
0    a    X 
0  xs    0 

/^'d. 

/^•>d. 

No. 
40 
40 
ax 

994 

£'-d. 
Abstract. 
xo    X     X 
8    •    4 
3«9    7 
Etc. 

XO     X      X 

«    •    4 

3«9    7 

150  x6    8 

FORM  FOE  FKOVINO  TRK  CORKBCTNaSS  OF  THS  BALAMCX. 

Balance  dne  depositors  November  ao,  1886 58    9    i 

Received  from  depositors  this  year.. 214  19    6 

273    8    7 

Repdd  to  depositors  this  year. 95  11  11 

Transfers  to  16  depositors  this  year 27    o    o 

12a  II  II 

Balance  dne  depositoa  November  20, 1887... 150  16    8 

.  To  meet  this  balance  there  is  deposited  in  the. savings-bank  £\^o\  in  the  cashier's  hands, 
\fa.%eL 

If  there  be  any  discrepancy  between  the  amount  shown  by  the  list  extracted  from  the  ledger 
and  that  shown  by  the  above  statement  made  up  from  the  cash-book,  a  diligent  search  should 
be  made  for  the  cause  of  difference.  So  long  as  it  remains  undiscovered  the  Ixx^  are  not 
balanced.    To  ascertain  the  number  of  (^)en  accounts  count  the  balances. 

INSPECTION  AND  AUDIT  BY  THB  TRUSTEES. 

Trustees  or  persons  skiHed  in  accounts  should  periodically  audit  the  books  and  certify 
the  assets  and  liabilities.  This  provision  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  ought  to  form  a  funda^ 
mental  rule  of  every  penny  bank.  The  money  of  people  in  the  humble  ranks  of  life  ought 
to  be  guarded  with  more  than  ordinary  care. 

Annual  certificate, — «  We  have  compared  the  list  of  balances,  also  depositor's  books,  with 
the  ledger;  have  verified  the  above  proof  statement  with  the  cash-book;  have  proved  the 
fommations,  and  find  all  correct." 

Glasgow,  December  /,  1887* 

A. -ff., residing  at ,  TVustee. 

C. />., residing  at       ,  Auditor, 

E, F.y  Cashier. 

^The  depositor's  pass-book  shall  be  compared  with  the  ledger  on  every  transaction  of  re- 
payment, and  on  its  first  production  at  the  bank  after  each  20th  of  November." — 26  and  27 
Vict,  c.  87,  s.  6. 

The  officials  should  from  time  to  time  submit  the  books  to  the  tmsteei  and  invite  them 
to  Tisit  die  bank.  Their  presence  and  friendly  counsels  have  a  most  beneficial  influence  in 
•nocMiraging  the  depositors  and  promoting  the  usefulness  of  the  bank. 
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Any  depositor  losing  his  book  sBould  giVe  immediate  notice  at  thfe  bonk.  The  book-keeper 
should  stop  payment  (by  means  of  a  pencil  note  on  the  accoont)  and  enjoin  a  dilligeat  sentfli 
for  the  book.  After  the  expiry  of  a  month,  and  on  receiying  guaranty  against  after-dauBS, 
he  should  grant  a ''  duplicate  *'  book,  charging  2^.  for  it 

WILLIAM  MEIKLE, 

Actuary^  Samngs-iani  of  Gla^g^m, 


TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  UPPER  ALSACE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  JOHNSON,  OF  KRHL. 
COTTON  SPINNING. 

The  condition  of  the  trade  of  cotton  spinning  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1889  was  satisfactory.  The  production  was  on  the  increase,  with  re- 
munerative prices.  There  was  a  specially  great  demand  made  for  the  coarser 
numbers,  which  are  better  protected  by  the  German  duty  and  yield  better 
profits.  -    * 

The  manufacturers  in  general  have  tinned  their  attention  to  the  coarser 
numbers,  by  which  reason  the  production  has  increased  in  weight.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  freight  rates  on  exported  cotton  by  the  way  of  Bremen 
have  somewhat  decreased.  Unfortunately,  the  increase  on  coal  transport  has, 
in  a  certain  sense,  counterbalanced  this  profit.  The  raw  material  has  also 
advanced  in  price  without  the  price  of  yam  being  able  to  follow  in  like 
manner. 

The  general  peace  policy  exercises  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  trade. 
It  is  imfortunate  that  the  speculations  of  syndicates  produce  confusion  in  the 
market. 

In  the  beginning  of  1890  the  condition  of  trade  continued  satisfactory. 
The  fabrics  found  a  market,  but  complaint  was  made  about  the  insufficioit 
protection  for  the  fine  numbers.  Though  the  orders  increased  and  the  prices 
advanced,  there  is  still  a  dark  side  to  look  at,  viz,  the  advance  in  coal,  the 
increase  of  laborers*  wages,  and  the  decrease  in  the  workmen's  time.  There 
are  great  hopes  entertained  that  the  facilitation  of  freight  by  the  constructicm 
of  the  canal  between  Strasburg  and  Ludwigshafen  will  help  to  re-establi^ 
the  balance  between  the  rise  of  the  raw  material  and  the  rise  of  prices  on 
manufactured  articles.  Laborers  earn  from  47  to  95  cents  per  day;  young 
persons,  31  to  42  cents  per  day;  women,  3a  to  51  cents  per  day. 

COTTON  WEAVING. 

'During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1889  there  was  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  this  industry.  Owing  to  the  increased  demand,  the  pro- 
duction rapidly  increased.  Hie  prices  in  general  were  also  good.  Hie 
increase  in  the  general  expenses  and  the  rise  in  coal  prices,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  exercised  their  checking  influence.  ManufiEu:taret  of  coarser 
textures  are  always  on  the  increase,  but  the  finer  are  on  the  dedine  mote 
and  more. 
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In  the  year  1890  the  situation  can  be  regarded  as  still  more  satisfactory. 
Still,  the  high  prices  of  the  textures  were  counterbalanced  by  the  high  yarn 
and  coal  prices,  the  advancement  of  workmen's  wages,  and  the  reduction  of 
ttw  workmen's  time.  Last  quarter  there  was  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the 
production.  With  regard  to  the  customs  duties,  there  is  always  existing  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  customs  authorities  and  manufacturers 
about  classifying  thick  and  thin.  The  difference  between  these  two  grades 
is  not  closely  enough  described.  The  laboring  time  for  the  spinners,  as 
well  as  the  weavers,  has  been  reduced  to  eleven  hoiurs.  The  laborer  earns, 
on  an  average,  52  cents  per  day. 

WOOLEN  WEAVmO. 

The  trade  done  in  the  year  1889  ^^  woolen  weaving  from  worsted  yam 
was  good.  The  production  increased,  and  the  sales  were  large;  the  raw  ma- 
terial rose  and  yam  followed.  The  prices  of  these  goods  advanced  to  such^ 
a  degree  that  purchasers  refused  to  buy  them,  and  a  certain  depression 
ensued.     Toward  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  production. 

At  the  beginning  of  1890  the  outlook  was  gloomy ;  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  was  higher,  and  the  sales  to  the  wholesale  merchants  small.  The 
influenza  had  much  to  do  with  this.  The  fine  woolen  yarns  on  the  markets 
have  been  mostly  supplanted  by  the  English.  An  improvement  has  not 
taken  place  up  to  the  present  time;  nothing  has  been  sold,  and  the  weaving 
looms  are  standing  still.  Dear  coal,  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  the  work 
time,  etc.,  are  &ctors  which  are  exercising  a  depressing  effect  on  the  industry. 

THREAD. 

The  year  1889  was  said  to  be  good.  The  goods  were  bought  when  the 
prices  were  not  too  high.  The  normal  condition  of  the  year  1889  has  con- 
tinued to  prevail.  TTie  production  has  been  able  to  keep  up  to  last  year's 
footing,  but  since  the  last  strike  th^re  has  been  a  slight  decrease.  The  price 
of  the  texture  ought  to  be  advanced,  and  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  would 
be  of  benefit  to  this  industry.  Complaint  is  made  of  the  insufficient  customs 
duty;  it  would  also  be  desirable  that  a  cheaper  classification  be  made  in  the 
numbers  30-2  to  60-2  English. 

England  deluges  every  place  with  her  products,  and  does  much  harm  to 
the  German  industry.  TTie  reduced  export  rates  are  very  favorable  for  the 
German  sea-ports.  Laborers  earn  from  47  to  76  cents  per  day;  women,  41 
to  53  cents  per  day. 

STOCKING  KNITTING. 

The  year  1889  is  denoted  as  being  a  good  one.  The  production  was  on 
the  increase,  and  the  prices  were  very  remunerative.  The  workmen  earn 
57  cents  per  day. 

BCANUFACTURE  OF  SILK  RIBBONS. 

Since  the  antumn  of  1889  this  branch  of  industry  has  been  dull,  and  there 
ate  no  indications  at  present  of  an  improvement.    The  prices  considerably 
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declined,  as  there  were  only  small  orders.  The  fashion  has  affected  thb 
texture  in  a  damaging  degree.  With  the  exception  of  some  orders  for  the 
United  States,  the  beginning  of  the  year  has  grown  much  worse.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  many  weaving  looms  are  idle.  In  spite  of  this  critical  situation, 
wages  remain  the  same. 

SILK  SPINNING  (CHAPPE). 

These  goods  find  a  small  market  in  Germany.  France  is  the  actual 
purchasing  country,  but  her  high  duties  make  it  very  difficult  to  export  to 
that  country.  The  production  has  increased  over  that  of  last  year.  The 
laborers  earn  from  38  cents  to  I1.05  per  day.  Hie  trade  in  this  texture 
has  been  influenced  by  fashion  to  a  large  extent.  The  silk  yam  is  used  for 
the  weaving  of  silk  and  mixed  textures  (silk  and  cotton). 

SILK  SPINNING  AND  TWISTING  FOR  SKWING-THRKAD. 

This  industry  is  in  a  critical  condition.  The  prices  of  raw  material  are 
too  high.  The  production  depends  upon  fashion,  and  this  has  not  been  favor- 
able for  three  years.  France  has  raised  the  duty  on  this  article;  and  there 
is  competition  in  Germany,  as  this  article  is  imported  free  of  duty.  Labor- 
ers' wages  are  from  57  to  95  cents  per  day;  women,  33  to  47  cents  per  day. 

COTTON  AND  MIXED  WSAVINGS. 

In  the  summer  of  1889  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  at  Markirch  was 
not  profitable.  There  was  less  goods  made  than  formerly,  especially  in  mixed 
goods.  A  reduction  of  prices  has  made  itself  felt.  There  have  been  few» 
orders  for  the  weavers'  sheds,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the 
weavers'  looms,  foreign  weavers  have  come  to  this  town.  The  prices  are  main- 
tained at  their  highest,  supported  by  those  of  the  raw  material.  For  t?relve 
hours'  work  the  men  received  from  50  to  71  cents  per  day;  the  women,  28  to 
30  cents.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1889  ^®  condition  of  the  industry 
improved.  During  the  summer  of  1890  many  orders  were  received,  and  all 
of  the  looms  were  in  full  operation.  The  fashion  returned  to  the  "  carreaux,' ' 
and  the  mixed  woolen  weavings  to  "Tarticle  vigoreux."  The  cool  tem- 
perature somewhat  hindered  the  sales,  and,  in  consequence,  complaints  were 
made  by  the  retail  dealers,  who  were  backward  with  the  orders  for  spring 
Wages  of  weavers  are  from  28  to  38  cents  per  day;  .spinners,  57  to  76  cents 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  material  has  also  made  it  necessary  to  ad- 
vance the  price  of  the  texture.  In  March,  1890,  there  was  a  stand-still,  ov 
account  of  the  small  winter  sales,  owing  to  the  mild  temperature  and  thf 
if\fluenza.  The  spring  orders  were  failing,  and  it  was  necessary  to  stop  many 
looms.  Wages  went  down,  and  the  production  decreased.  At  present  the 
position  is  unchanged.  All  looms  should  be  busy  for  the  winter  season  oi 
i890-'9i,  but  this  will  not  be  the  case.  Fears  are  expressed  for  the  autumn 
and  winter  strikes.  The  fashion  has  remained  up  to  the  present  "carreaux," 
but  this  may  change.  If  the  fashion  continues  for  **  1' article  fantasie"  (fancy 
woolen  goods),  then  Markirch  will  profit;  but  if  it  goes  to  the  article  '*uni,' 
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tlien  the  tables  will  be  turned.  A  change  in  the  fashion  is  so  far  introduced 
tliat  the  wish  is  expressed  that  the  texture  be  made  from  hard  wool,  which 
is  mostly  brought  from  England.  The  increase  of  wages  in  consequence  of 
tlie  strike,  the  prices  of  raw  material,  and  the  frequent  sample  shipments  with- 
out the  desired  result  considerably  injured  the  Markirch  industry.  The  for- 
eign workmen  earn  from  38  to  47  cents;  at  Markirch,  in  the  factory,  71 
cents;  women,  38  to  47  cents. 

The  grand  duchy  of  Baden  has  begun  to  compete,  in  the  province  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine, with  the  handkerchief  manufactured  at  Markirch,  which  are 
sold  chiefly  in  this  province.  On  the  foreign  market  it  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  Swiss  products.  In  both  of  these  countries  it  is  said  that  the 
hand-labor  is  far  cheaper  than  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  workmen  in  this  in- 
dustry are  employed  little  or  almost  not  at  all  during  the  summer,  but  in 
the  winter  they  are  kept  busy, 

MIXED  COLORED  TEXTURES. 

The  common  weaving  has  not  been  very  satisfactory.  The  overproduc- 
tion impedes  sales  and  lowers  prices.  At  present  the  fashion  is  very  change- 
able; there  is  no  running  article,  and  the  sample  shipments  have  so  extensively 
increased  that  the  general  expenses  are  very  heavy.  The  ti-ade  with  the  United 
States  suffers  by  the  high  customs  duties,  and  with  France  by  the  passport  reg- 
ulations. The  laborers  work  by  the  piece,  and  are  only  employed  from  time 
to  time ;  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  give  their  average  dail)r  earnings. 

LINEN  MANUFACTURE. 

The  trade  has  been  normal.  Production  and  consumption  have  decreased. 
The  reason  for  this  decrease  is  the  exceedingly  favorable  trade  of  last  year. 
This  industry  has  to  compete  with  a  strong  market  in  Germany,  which  has 
helped  to  advance  the  prices. 

MACHINERY. 

The  trade  in  this  industry  has  been  satisfactory.  The  workshops  are  pro- 
vided with  work,  but  the  sales  are  light  The  prices  since  last  year  have 
advanced,  the  general  rise  in  prices  having  made  itself  felt  in  this  branch  of 
industry.  Complaints  are  made  against  the  im  favorable  protective  duty. 
The  import  duty  on  the  raw  material  and  half-manufactured  articles  costs 
more  than  the  whole  machine  when  it  is  finished.  On  this  account,  many 
orders  are  given  to  English  firms. 

FOUNDRIES. 

The  general  condition  of  this  industry,  which  showed  an  improvement 
last  year,  has  become  worse;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  say  when  this  falling 
off  will  come  to  an  end.  The  position  of  the  workmen  has  grown  better  since 
the  last  strike.  They  work  now  only  eleven  hours,  and  earn  only  85  cents. 
The  high  freight  charges  on  raw  material  exercise  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
foundries. 
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SEWING-THREAD. 

For  the  year  1889  the  situation  can  not  be  denoted  as  fevorable.  In  die 
month  of  March  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  trade,  since  which  time 
it  has  been  in  a  normal  condition.  It  can  not  be  said  that  up  to  the  pres^it 
time  there  has  been  an  improvement. 

TOBACCO   MANUFACTURE. 

The  close  of  the  year  1889  can  be  designated  as  satis£Eu:tory.  The  pro- 
duction has  been  on  the  increase,  and  the  year  1890,  Up  to  the  present  date, 
has  also  proved  to  be  good.  The  sales  are  gradually  increasing.  The  wages 
per  day  are:  Men,  47  to  85  cents;  women,  28  to  47  cents;  children,  21  to 
28  cents. 

SOAP  MANUFACTURE. 

The  condition  of  this  industry  can  be  said  to  be  normal.  It  saSas 
much  from  foreign  competition,  which  compels  the  manufacturers  to  send 
many  samples  and  to  use  different  modes  of  packing.  This  considerably 
advances  the  general  expenses. 

STEAM  SAW-MILLS. 

The  year  1889  can  be  mentioned  as  a  good  one.  The  sawing  of  wood 
has  increased,  and  the  prices  have  advanced.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  sawed 
wood  s^it  to  Germany.  It  is  a  pity  there  are  not  so  many  buildings  being 
built  in  the  province  of  Alsace-Lorraine  as  in  the  rest  of  Germany.  On  ac- 
count of  thick  wood  being  scarce,  many  orders  had  to  be  refused.  Hiere 
are  always  complaints  made  about  the  estimates  of  wood  without  public  sale. 
The  average  wages  are  from  42  to  57  cents  per  day. 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  TUBES. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  1889  sales  were  difficult  to  make, 
and  the  production  decreased.  In  the  year  1890  the  condition  changed  for 
the  better.  This  industry  has  a  strong  competition  to  bear,  and  it  is  de- 
pressed by  the  high  prices  of  coal.  Laborers'  wages  are  from  42  to  57  cents 
per  day.  The  manufacture  of  clay  tubes  at  OUweiler  has  lost  its  importance, 
as  they  are  now  mostly  superseded  by  iron  ones. 

TANNERIES. 

This  industry  has  been  in  a  bad  condition  on'  account  of  the  overpro- 
duction. Leather  is  only  sold  when  the  cost  of  production  and  the  interest 
on  the  capital  are  covered ;  for  this  reason  the  prices  declined.  The  average 
wages  are  62  cents  per  day. 

SMELTING. 

The  twenty  iron-founderies  of  Upper  Alsace  produced,  in  the  year  1888, 
wares,  tubes,  and  other  castings  of  all  sorts  amounting  to  12,471,808  tons,  for 
which  there  were  melted  13,453,728  tons  of  raw  and  scrap  iron.  The  pro- 
duction has  increased  over  that  of  the  former  year  by  535,918  toii8|  asili 
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that  year  cmly  iii935>890  tons  of  finished  wares  w^e  produced.  During 
tiie  year  there  were  also  made  from  310^000  tpns  of  unwrought  iron  and  oth^ 
iron  material  251^247  tons  of  welded  iron  (parts  of  machinery,  wrought  iron, 
etc.),  valued  at  42,515.98  marks,  against  235,968  tons>  valued  at  42^474.24 
xnarks,  in  the  preceding  year. 

STEAM-BOILBR  WORKS. 

In-  the  year  1888  there  were  in  Upper  Alsace  73  new  boQers  in  operation, 
and  53  of  the  same  were  sold,  giving  an  increase  of  20  boilers.    The  total* 
number  of  boilers  at  the  close  of  last  year  was  1,349 ;  at  present  there  are 
i>369>  while  in  the  whole  of  Alsace  there  are  2,121.    The  number  of  loco* 
motives  in  Upper  Alsace  is  29,  the  same  as  last  year. 

FACTORY  OPERATIVES. 

On  the  ist  of  October,  1888,  there  were  employed  in  the  597  factories  of 
Alsace  9,345  persons  imder  sixteen  years  of  age  and  70,995  older  working- 
men,  making  « total  of  80,340  persons  in  employment.  In  Upper  Alsace,  in 
the  362  £su:tories,  there  were  employed  62,124  persons,  with  7,434  youths. 
In  Lower  Alsace,  in  the  235  factories,  there  were  employed  18,216  persons, 
with  1,911  youths. 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  factories  in  operation  since  the 
year  1882: 

1882 396 

1884 575 

1886 621 

1888 597 

The  workmen  of  Alsace,  according  to  a  report  dated  the  ist  of  October, 
1888,  have  increased  by  3,348  persons  since  June,  1886,  when  the  statistics 
only  showed  76,992  workmen,  of  whom  8,890  were  youths.  In  the  year  1888 
the  number  of  youths  was  9,345*  thus  showing  an  increase  of  455.  The  per- 
centage of  youthful  labor  in  proportion  to  all  work  in  the  year  1886  was  as 
follows : 

Per  cent. 

Upper  Alsace. • • 12.03 

Lover  Alsace 9.90 

Alsace  in  general... ^ II-54 

For  the  year  1888  the  percentage  was  as  follows: 

Par  cent. 

Upper  Alsace ix*97 

Lower  Alsace 10.49 

Alsace  in  general.^ 11.63 

In  Upper  Alsace  there  was  consequently  a  decrease  of  0.06  per  cent. ;  on 
the  other  hand,  in  Lower  Alsace  there  was  an  increase  of  0.59  per  cent.; 
in  the  province  of  Alsace  collectively,  an  increase  of  0.09  per  cent.  A  ma- 
tienal  change  takes  place  in  these  figures  if  one  takes  for  comparison  those 
who  manufiEu:ture  to  account  and  those  who  generally  employ  youthful  work- 
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men.  In  425  factories;  employing  76,949  operatives,  9>345  youthful  workers 
are  employed;  and  in  172  Stories,  employing  3,391  persons,  old  workmen 
only  are  employed. 

The  percentage  of  the  youthful  workers  is  as  follows :  In  Upper  Alsace, 
12.3s  P^*"  ^^^^^*  >  ^^  Lower  Alsace^  11. 41  per  cent. ;  in  the  province  of  Alsace 
in  general,  12.15  per  cent. 

The  number  of  youthful  laborers,  according,  to  their  sex,  on  the  ist  of 
October,  1888,  was  as  follows : 


District. 

Male. 

Fcnak. 

Upper  Alsaoe.. ^ 

1,069 

4,183 

84a 

ToUd. ^ - " 

4,3» 

i.OK 

The  number  of  youthful  persons  employed,  according  to  age  and  sex,  was 
as  follows : 

Age. 

liak. 

Female. 

TotaL 

x«  to  14  yean  of  age «., 

14  to  16  yean  of  age „ ^ ^..... 

598 
3,7«a 

i,x5x 

3,874 

»,749 
7.596 

Total , 

4,3» 

5,«5 

9.345 

It  is  thus  shown  that  18.7  per  cent  of  the  youthful  workers  are  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  and  81.3  per  cent,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen. 
The  greater  number  of  workers  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  employed,  as 
hitherto,  in  the  textile  industry,  namely,  7,875,  or  13.20  per  cent  Upper 
Alsace  has  6,715,  or  13.11  per  cent ;  and  Lower  Alsace,  1,160,  or  13.79  per 
cent 

With  reference  to  the  divkion  of  the  different  sexes  employed  in  the  text- 
ile industry,  there  are  4,320  boys  and  5,025  girls.  Of  those  employed  in 
the  factories  of  Upper  Alsace,  the  percentage  of  boys  of  the  34,384  male 
persons  is  9.45  per  cent.,  the  percentage  of  girls  of  27,740  female  laborers  is 
15.08  per  cent  In  Lower  Alsace  the  percentage  was:  Boys,  8. 11  percent 
of  139I78  male  persons;  and  girls,  16.71  per  cent,  of  5,038  female  laborers. 

TAXES. 

The  revenue  taxes  paid  for  the  fiscal  year  1889^*90  amounted  to  830,- 
942.55  marks. 

In  the  year  1889  there  were  in  this  district  (Colmar)  3,653  tobacco  planten 
and  8,060  pieces  of  land,  embracing  120,884  acres,  planted  with  tobacco. 
The  amount  of  the  tobacco  revenue  for  1 889-' 90  (for  raising)  was  as  follows: 

Maih. 

1889- • 130.819.55 

1888 2,358.6c 

ToUL .^I33.^»5 
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DoriDg  the  business  year  from  October  i,  1888,  to  the  end  of  September, 
1889,  there  were  7,231  distilleries  in  this  district,  of  which  5,492  were  in 
operation.  These  distilled  101,880  hectoliters*  from  husks  of  pressed  grapes, 
744  hectoliters  from  kernel  fruit,  34  hectoliters  from  brewers*  waste,  22  hec- 
toliters from  pressed  wine  dregs,  3  hectoliters  from  clusters  of  grapes,  7,380 
hectoliters  from  liquid  wine  dregs,  243  hectoliters  from  other  materials. 

The  tax  for  inland  salt  amounted,  in  i888-'89,  ^^  229,201  marks.  For 
stamping  of  valuable  papers  and  of  lottery  tickets,  as  well  as  imperial  stamped 
paper,  the  tax  amounted  to  15,231.85  marks.  Of  the  playing-card  stamp 
tax  there  was  no  collection.  The  twenty  breweries  running  at  present  man- 
ufactured 24,663  hectoliters  of  beer.  The  tax  for  these  breweries  amounted 
last  year  to  56,663.66  marks.  The  wine  tax  amounted  last  year  to  155,524.23 
marks;  that  from  fruit  wine  was  44.99  marks.  The  wine  imports  were  as 
follows : 


From — 


Quantity. 


Froi»— 


Quantity. 


Baden  (fiiiit  wine). 
Palatittate....». 


18.37 
8,665.06 


Other  allied  states .. 


Other  allied  states  (fruit  wine).. 
Foreign  countries........... 


Hectolittrs. 

»»9a9-9S 

IX.86 

9,311.87 


The  exports  were  as  follows : 

To- 

Quantity. 

To- 

Quantity. 

Baden. ^ • 

HfctdiUr: 

•9,801.19 

8,940.50 

Other  allied  states 

ao,634.o3 
9»337.X7 

Foreign  countries.. 

TOBACCO. 

License  fees  amounted  to  175,741.80  marks;  stamp  fees  amounted  to 
17,582.50  marks. 

The  result  of  the  tobacco  crop  in  the  district  for  the  year  1888  was  as 
follows:  Number  of  planters,  3,269;  number  of  pieces  of  ground  planted, 
6,751;  area  planted,  105,534.18  acres;  total  yield,  2,120,243  kilograms; 
average  yield  per  hectare,  2,000  kilograms;  average  price  of  100  kilograms 
without  tax,  46.21  marks. 

,   MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICS. 

SUUement  sA&wing  number  of  vim  growers^  wholesale  wine  merehaniSy  and  retail  wine  sellers 

for  the  fiscal  year. 


Chiefoffice  of  the  district. 

Vine  grow- 
«rs. 

Wholesale 
wine  dealers. 

RetaQ  wine 
dealers. 

Btttaster.. - «.. 

7,0x7 
95,108 

ai 

«4« 

84a 
975 

Xotal 

39,195 

169 

1,817 

^z  hectoliter  is  equal  to  s6^  English  galloos. 


No.   122- 


-lO, 
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TaNi  skewing  number  ef  persons  employed  in  the  textile  indsutry  in  Upper  Alsace  on  OttAtr 

/,  1888. 


X4tBtxtytMx%, 

xatox4jeiB. 

Inditttrr. 

Total. 

With 

TOUthfol 

laboren. 

Ifak. 

Female. 

Total. 

BCale. 

Fcnale. 

T<ttL 

Spinning-mUls ^.. 

WeaviBff 

Dydng,  prindng,etc- 

Ck>th  Victories « 

68 
"7 
49 
3 
11 

68 
109 
34 

I 

IS 

980 
789 
354 

I 
36 

95« 

«»7a9 
•48 

XX 

xox 

«.93« 
•,518 

60a 
xa 

X37 

4" 
xoo 
«3 

369 
535 
53 

8 

»9 

1 

Twirtinf....      „ „ 

«S 

Total „ 

H« 

"7 

•,x6o 

3.<Hi 

5,aox 

530 

984 

t,$M 

tadustrr. 

Over  x6  yean. 

TotaL 

Mala. 

Famale. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fcnuk. 

TotiL 

8,30x 

8.087 

4,7«5 

36 

399 

6,6x3 
"3»645 
1,646 

84 
".063 

«4,9i4 
"#73a 
6,36x 

X90 

»*39a 

9,«9« 

8,97« 

5,oSa 

37 

37» 

7,934 
«5,909 
X.947 

x,x83 

i7,« 
«4.ll5 
7.«9 

>,SS4 

Weaving. «. ^ « 

Dyeing,  printing,  etc.  .^ » » 

Cloth  &ctories  .....^ 

Twiidng ^ 

" 

Total « 

91,468 

•3#<»5« 

44,519 

a4,»58 

»7,o76 

Si.«5« 
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Table  showing  tki  importoHoH  of  some  of  M#  mest  itmporUmt  articUs  imported  into  Cffir 

Alsace  in  the  year  i88g* 


Artidet. 

Quantity. 

Aftidas. 

(Quantity. 

Raw  lincQ  yaniM ••«. ».. 

KUciram*. 
10,05a 

5««.«34 
18,867 
1,968 

160,977 

33a.a96 

3x9.456 

5,606 

930 

Wine  and  must  fai  barrels^ 

Champagne....».^ 

Other   wine  (except  champagne  and 

cider)  in  bottles.... « «„ 

Raw  coffee.. «, 

Shelled  rioe.».....^ 

KiUgnmt. 

>,oS3.3n 

3.850 

3.999 
I3«.3»3 
2«.35* 

343 
108,116 

I9.<« 

6.944 

1,1x7,61a 

8,309 

•SO 

Cottoo  : 

Raw ^ _ 

Yam. 

Ttxtures.  ...M.«. 

Iron : 

Raw  of  aU  kinds ^ 

Half>manuractured  articles  from  iron 

Salt. « ^ 

Molttstfs  and  sirup ,.... 

and  coarse  iron  wares ......m*. 

Tobacco  leares  (hi  natural  state). 

Refined  sugar  of  all  kinds. ». 

Raw  sugar........ » 

Petroleum.......... 

Woolen  textures  (except  list) 

Raw  jute  and  nuuiila  hemp  yam,  oae 
thread,  as  well  as  twisted,  not  mat- 
ketable „«..«. 

Arrack,  coffnac.  rum  in  bottles 

Other  brandies............^...^........^^.... 

Hope _ 

Statement  showing  business  transactions  of  the  imperial  bank  institutions  of  Alsace-LorraiMe 

during  the  year  i8Bq. 

MeU:  Maikt. 

Lombard  transacdons • ••  7,769,600 

Total  money  exchange  transactions I55»939>^ 

Check  transactiona • 3»742i7<^ 

Indorsement  transactions. 469,576,200 

Business  with  Imperial  and  other  State  banks 23,966,000 

Total 660,991,300 


Mfllhausen,  in  Alsace : 

Lombard  transactions • 60,100 

Total  money  exchange  transactions 144,519,200 

Check  transactions 476,700 

Indorsement  transactions..... 432,368,300 

Business  with  Imperial  and  other  State  banks 552,700 

Total S77.977,«» 


Strasbmg,  in  Alsace: 

Lombard  transactions 40,750,500 

Total  money  exchange  transactions. 238,426,200 

Check  transactions 564,200 

Indorsement  transactions • 605,012,400 

Deposit  transactions.^ 100,000 

Business  with  Imperial  and  other  State  banks 41,129,400 

Total ^ 925,982,700 


Grand  total 2,164,951,000 

EDMUND  JOHNSON, 


United  States  Consulate, 

Kehlj  October  g,  z8go. 
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THE  SILVER  QUESTION   IN   MEXICO. 

REPORT  BY  Consul-general  sutton,  opnuevo  laredo. 

As  two-thirds  of  the  exports  of  Mexico  are  precious  metals,  and  95  per 
cent,  or  more  of  these  white  metal  alone,  it  is  plain  that  the  value  of  silver 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  this  country. 

Within  the  past  twelve  months  the  Mexican  silver  dollar  price  of  New 
York  exchange  has  gone  down  from  40  per  cent,  premium  to  7  per  cent, 
premium,  while  bar  silver  in  London  has  risen  from  43^.  to  55//.  Later 
exchange  has  risen  to,  and  now  stands  at,  about  15  per  cent,  premium, 
while  bar  silver  holds  at  about  51^. 

That  there  has  been  no  crisis  during  or  since  these  sudden  changes  is  a 
high  compliment  to  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  country — govern- 
mental, corporate,  and  individual 

One-third,  more  or  less,  of  the  value  of  the  annual  exports  has  been  of 
"other  products,"  purchased  either  with  silver  or  its  equivalents,  and  sold 
in  the  United  States  or  Europe  on  the  dual  standard  in  the  former  and  the 
gold  value  in  the  latter.  This  enabled  the  buyer  to  pay  5  Mexican  dollars, 
or  even  more,  for  what  brought  him  5  American  dollars  or  a  pound  sterling ; 
making  him  a  profit,  over  his  freight  and  other  expenses,  in  about  33  per 
cent,  average  of  premium  during  the~  past  five  years.  As  the  local  prices 
for  these  "other  products'*  did  not  respond  readily  to  the  course  of  ex- 
change, many  exporters  lost  considerably,  as  white  metal  rose  and  exchange 
fell  week  after  week  during  the  last  summer. 

Mines  which  had  been  abandoned  because  the  margin  of  profit  was  too 
low  became  again,  and  for  the  moment  at  least,  valuable. 

If  we  estimate  that  on  October  i,  1889,  there  was  a  capital  of  ^400,000,000 
(Mexican)  in  the  mines  of  this  country,  that  value  was  raised  August  15, 
1890,  to  1500,000,000.  The  total  export  of  white  metal  from  Mexico  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  was,  in  round  numbers,  ^38,000,000,  or 
915,663  kilograms;  and  this  export  suddenly  rose,  in  respect  to  its  world  or 
European  or  gold  value,  25  per  cent. 

The  obligations  of  the  Government,  of  the  various  railways,  banks,  etc., 
became  suddenly  worth  25  per  cent,  more  than  before,  and  the  foreign 
value  of  an  annual  interest  charge  paid  abroad  of  6  or  8  per  cent,  became, 
relatively,  7^  or  10  per  cent.  The  earnings  of  the  great  railways  like 
the  Centra],  National,  and  Vera  Cruz  roads  were,  perhaps,  unchanged  in 
figures ;  but  their  interest  charges  were  met  by  remittances  bought  at  rates 
which  grew  steadily  less  month  by  month  until  at  one  time  it  was  only  about 
7  per  cent,  premium  instead  of  the  30  or  40  per  cent  of  previous  years. 

If  we  state  the  annual  imports  of  Mexico  at  30,000,000  United  States 
dollars,  ex-import  duty,  this  sum  cost  Mexican  importers,  say,  one-fourth  less 
than  formerly  by  reason  of  the  smaller  sum  of  eagles  needed  to  buy  exchange 
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to  cover.    If  exchange  seemed  for  the  moment  too  high,  they  shipped  their 
own  eagles  or  silver  bullion  to  New  York  or  London  for  sale  on  account 

Merchants  with  large  stocks  lost,  theoretically,  somewhat  on  their  <^ 
holdings,  but  generally  managed  to  work  off  all  or  most  of  their  stock  by 
only  slightly  shading  former  prices. 

Importers  availed  themselves  of  these  conditions,  not  only  to  pay  np 
former  accounts,  but  to  cover  new  and  largely  increased  orders  in  a  trade 
which  seemed  to  be  developing  more  profit  every  day.  One  result  of  this 
was  a  considerable  increase  in  imports.  As  the  exports  of  white  metal  in- 
creased there  was  noted  a  marked  scarcity  of  eagle  dollars  in  Mexico,  and 
only  the  firmest  and  most  conservative  action  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
^  banks,  efficiently  but  not  actively  aided  by  the  Government,  averted  a 
money  &mine  and  financial  panic.  Probably  the  visible  sui^ly  of  white 
metal  in  all  forms  was  less  on  October  15,  1890,  Uian  on  any  other  date 
during  the  past  ten  years.  As  the  eagle  dollar  became  more  and  more 
valuable,  there  was  a  decline  in  the  selling  price  of  *' other  products,"  but 
no  special  falling  off  in  the  amounts. 

Domestic  manufacturers  found  themselves*  compelled  to  reduce  their 
selling  prices  nearly  25  per  cent.,  or  let  their  customers  buy  imported  goods. 
As  it  was  not  very  feasible  to  make  an  immediate  reduction  in  wages  and 
other  expenses,  many  of  these  industries  were,  and,  in  fact,  still  are,  se- 
riously affected. 

Under  such  circumstances  all  were  anxious  to  know  to  what  price  white 
metal  would  go  and  how  long  this  price  would  hold.  These  inquiries,  of 
course,  involved  a  consideration  of  the  causes  which  led  up  to  the  recent 
extreme  changes  in  the  value  of  silver.  Undoubtedly,  white  metal  has  been 
held  at  too  low  a  rate  for  some  years  past,  but  as  to  how,  why,  and  by 
whom  no  unanimous  verdict  is  obtainable.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  per 
capita  supply  of  money  in  the  United  States  has  not  increased  during  recent 
years  as  the  demands  and  needs  for  money  have  increased.  This  is  probably 
true  in  more  or  less  degree  of  every  commercial  nation  in  the  world.  White 
metal  has  been  degraded*  set  to  one  side,  and  hindered  in  the  performance 
of  its  duty  as  a  co-representative  of  values. 

The  world's  aimual  production  of  gold  has  increased  very  slightly — prob- 
ably not  more  than  ^10,000,000  since  1885.  Of  the  total  annual  produc- 
tion, which  is  stated  in  1885  as  ^108,435,600,  and  in  1889  as  $118,831,559, 
probably  50  per  cent,  has  each  year  been  lost  to  commerce  by  absorption  in 
the  arts  and  sciences.  A  net  increase  of  $50,000,000  or  $60,000,000  per 
aimum  was  not  enough  to  meet  the  growing  denmnd  for  that  metal.  As  1 
result  gold  became  relatively  scarcer  each  year,  and,  as  white  metal  was  not 
allowed  to  take  its  proper  place,  the  visible  supply  of  metallic  money  and 
of  ''covered"  paper  money  for  conmiercial  needs  has  grown  steadily  less 
each  year. 

Then,  too,  within  the  decade  now  ending  the  great  trade  extensiom, 
opening  new  markets,  new  routes,  and  capitalizing  into  money  values  thai 
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"which  before  stood  barren  have  caused  a  great  increase  of  the  necessary 
xnoney  supply  of  the  world. 

Consolidations  of  railways,  combinations  of  manufacturers  in  trusts, 
S3aidicates,  etc.,  have  called  for  millions  where  formerly  thousands  served. 

A  dollar  does,  indeed,  in  these  days  buy  more  of  certain  things — many 
times  more  in  some  cases;  but  the  great  increase  in  the  list  of  necessities  and 
luxuries  gives  the  dollar  of  to-day  very  much  less  relative  value  as  the  meas- 
ure of  expense  needed  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  family  or  for  commercial 
needs,  as  compared  with  fifty  years  since. 

These  are,  in  small  part,  reasons  for  the  rise  of  white  metal  as  a  measure 
of  value  and  exchange.  Why  it  has  been  kept  so  long  from  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  may  not,  perhaps,  be  stated  to  any  one's  complete  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  I  assume  that  no  one  can  deny  that  the  beginning  of  the  recent 
rise  is  due  to  our  legislative  action,  both  in  expectation  of,  and  after  the  pas- 
sage of,  the  recent  silver  bill.  For  years  it  had  been  held  too  low,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  rebound  was  in  proportion. 

When  our  Government  proposed,  and  later  definitely  decreed,  the  pur- 
chase of  54,000,000  fine  ounces  of  white  metal  each  year,  the  value  of  the 
product  of  every  silver  mine  rose  with  great  rapidity  all  over  the  world.  It 
was,  however,  most  marked  in  these.  Americas,  and  more  so  in  Mexico  than 
elsewhere,  from  the  fact  already  stated  that  two-thirds  of  the  exports  of  this 
country  are  of  white  metal.  As  the  United  States  is  abundantly  able  to 
carry  the  burden  of  this  purchase,  and  even,  if  necessary,  to  purchase  an 
equal  value  of  gold  to  prevent  our  being  reduced  to  a  single  silver  standard, 
many  persons  here  were  confident  that  silver  would  soon  be  at  a  parity  with 
gold.  This  brings  up  the  question  of  the  present  supply  of  silver  in  the 
world  and  the  annual  present  and  prospective  product. 

It  is,  I  believe,  generally  admitted  that  there  is  no  great  or  excessive 
supply  of  white  metal;  that  the  annual  product  for  recent  years  has  not 
caused  the  falling  in  price;  and  now  that  prices  are  again  more  nearly  up  to 
its  former  value,  no  great,  hoarded  stocks  can  be  unloaded  to  throw  prices 
down.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  more  probable  that  certain  Oriental,  and 
even  European,  nations  will  take  advantage  of  the  present  movement  to  in- 
crease their  coinage,  both  in  dollars  and  in  smaller  coins. 

France  is  able  to  keep  from  J18  to  |2o  silver  per  capita  in  circulation, 
while  the  United  States  has  about  fj,  Germany  ^4.48,  and  Great  Britain 
^2.62.  In  a  report  made  by  me  in  1887  I  estimated  the  visible  supply  of 
silver  in  Mexico  at  $5.50.  I  estimated  this  coin  supply  at  $6  on  January  i, 
1890;  and  now,  since  the  excessive  exportation  of  the  past  few  months,  state 
it  at  about  I5. 
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Let  us  now  see  at  what  we  may  fairly  estimate  the  annual  world's  con 
sumption  of  silver,  and  compare  it  with  the  past  and  probable  future  output: 


Countries. 


United  Statc^ ^,^ , 

IndidUM**..** •MM***«..*M>.< 

China M».M.....M^. 

Japan ««..........»«»«•..•.> 

Auttria....* „ 

Straits  colonies ^....... 

Great  Britain  and  coioBSes« 
Scnria  and  Bul^aria^ 


Quantity. 


1,700,000 
1,300,000 
400,000 
•40,000 
ISO,  000 
100,000 
100,000 

60,000 


Covm  tries. 


Mexico , 

Cochin  China 

All  others , 

T*tal 

Industrial  consumption.. 

Grand  total 


Qcantdj. 


KiUgrami. 
50,000 
ao,ooo 
xio»ooo 


4,900,000 


4,800,000 


The  total  production  of  white  metal  for  the  three  calendar  years  1887, 
1888,  and  1889  may  be  stated  as  follows : 


Conntries. 


1887. 


E888. 


i8S^ 


United  Statrs 

Australasia, 


Mericou. 

Europe: 
Russia. 


Germany. 

Austria-Hungary.. , 

Sweden  .....^ ».. 

Norway 

Italy... „ 

Spain „ 

Turkey 

France. 

Great  Britain. ».. 

Dondnioa  of  Canada.. 

South  America: 

Axsentine  Republic... 

Colombia. 

BoUvia. 

Chm „ 

Peru 

Central  American  states... 
Japan - 


KiUgramu. 

6,4aa 
904,000 

13, 5M 
3«»564 
53>39i 
5,8a8 
7,floo 

33*839 
58,7x1 

».3*3 

54,3'4 
99,964 
zo,868 

72a 
34,061 
X37.468 
199,516 
75,263 
4«,"3 
3a»o65 


KUtgramSn 

«f4«4.3«6 
ISO,  308 

955,500 

U,5«3 
3«,05X 
53,39* 
4,«4« 

7,900 

34.»8o 

5«,SM 

x,3a3 

49,396 
9,047 
xo,868 

10,936 
•4,061 
930,460 
185,851 
75,263 
48,193 
42.434 


KUtigrmmi. 

s,S5S.4tf 

«44,36j 

»»33S,W 

M,S>S 
3«,O40 

S3,39> 
4,64s 
7,soo 

34,«*» 

5»,5« 
"•S»3 

49,396 
8.734 

to,ts6 
94,061 
230,460 
185.851 
75,263 
4«,««1 
42,4^4 


Total. 


•,292,451 


3,424,77« 


3,9»9,99^ 


The  data  as  to  Mexico  is  that  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  Staveli,  chief  of  the 
Mexican  treasury  biureau  of  statistics.  Although  I  consider  his  estimate  too 
high,  I  prefer  to  leave  it  as  it  is  with  this  comment. 

The  exports  for  the  three  years  of  Mexican  silver  in  all  forms,  reduced 
from  Mexico  eagle  dollar  values  at  $41.50,  would  be  786,645  kilograms, 
73i>232  kilograms,  and  915,663  kilograms.  Nearly  the  total  product  is 
exported,  and  in  these  later  years  there  is  much  less  sent  out  without  proper 
export  papers.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  amount  so  sent  out  is  small.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  increased  deposits  at  banks,  that  used  in  the  arts, 
etCj  and  that  smuggled  out  could  so  increase  the  stated  exports  as  to  readi 
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the  total  given.  I  would  not  estimate  these  as  amounting  to  over  200,000 
kilograms  per  annum*. 

Now,  if  the  world's  production  for  1890  shall  increase  no  more  than  did 
1889  over  iSSS,  the  total  would  be  4,514,221  kilograms,  or  384,779  kilograms 
less  than  my  estimate  of  consumption. 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  in  spite  of  some  estimates  to  the  contrary,  that  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  the  output  for  1890,  and  that  this  increase  will  hold 
for  some  years,  if  white  metal  remains  at  present  rates. 

If  bar  silver  should  hold  at  51^.  (eagle  dollars  at  50//.  and  New  York  ex- 
change at,  say,  15  per  cent,  premium),  I  would  estimate  this  increased  output 
as  follows : 


Coiintriei. 

Knogiams. 

Percent. 

TTnhfdStmMi.....    .                    ... ,              .x  .. 

•33. 3*4 

•«».374 

S7,39« 

M,438 

15 
15 

so 

M«tIco. 

CentTBl  and  South  Amfrica 

"       :~: 

Attstrabuia... 

so 

Other 

5 

TotaL 

521,050 

This  estimated  increase  does  not  seem  improbable,  when  we  note  that  the 
increased  output  in  the  United  States  for  1889  over  1888  was  about  10  per 
cent.,  and  in  Mexico  over  30  per  cent.,  even  with  the  low  rate  of  white 
metal  which  obtained  in  that  period.  I  would  state  the  percentage  of  increased 
output  in  Mexico  higher,  if  I  were  using  my  own  estimate  of  the  product. 

The  output  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  not  specially  important  in  this 
connection.     As  their  mining  districts  are^ready  in  great  part  develo] 
and  some  of  their  mines  are  running  out  or  falling  off  in  their  product, 
increase  is  not  likely  to  be  more  than  I  stated,  taken  as  a  whole. 

In  my  estimate  of  probable  consumption,  Servia  and  Bulgaria  may  1 
^ke  the  60,000  kilograms,  although  it  is  well  known  that  the  former  ba 
needs  6,000,000  dinars  and  the  latter  8,000,000  in  smaller  coins.  The  fi 
item  of  110,000  kilograms  may  or  may  not  be  taken. 

My  estimate  as  to  Oriental  consumptiom  may  also  be  too  high,  althot 
this  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  made  by  so  eminent  an  authority 
Mr.  O.  Haupt.  It,  however,  seems  probable  that  the  Orient  will  take  t 
much  any  way,  whether  because  of  legitimate  demand  or  because  it  is,  a^ 
perforce,  must  be,  the  overflow  ground  of  any  of  the  world's  excess  sil 
product.  Taken  altogether,  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  the  total  amo 
given  will  be  absorbed,  even  if  not  in  the  exact  amounts  stated.  I  s 
estimate  that,  if  silver  holds  up  in  price,  other  nations  will  so  increase  tl 
coinage  in  another  year  that  the  consumption  of  1891  will  be  even  m 
than  for  1890.  Now  that  silver  has  received  so  practical  an  indorsement 
the  strongest  financial  power  in  the  world,  it  seems  more  than  probable  t 
other  nations,  which  have  hitherto  feared  to  increase  their  silver  coina 
win  now  be  ready  to  do  this. 
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Some  leading  European  nations,  heretofore  hostile  to  white  nietal,  are 
likely  to  find  themselves  forced  to  join,  in  part  at  least,  in  larger  use  of 
silver,  or  lose  a  great  portion  of  their  trade  and  influence  in  Spanish  America. 
The  conditions  in  Mexico  and  the  republics  to  the  south  are  such  as  to  war- 
rant the  estimate  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  silver  re- 
quired to  carry  on  their  trade. 

Here  in  Mexico  mining  is  the  great  industry,  and  is  carried  on,  so  ^ 
as  concerns  the  greater  properties,  in  the  most  legitimate  and  business-like 
manner.  The^^e  are  many  mines  here  which  have  long  been  idle  because  of 
expense  of  timbering,  or  of  getting  to  the  surface,  or  of  cost  of  treatment. 
In  others  certain  veins  have  been  let  alone,  while  the  higher  class  only  have 
been  handled.  There  are  deposits  of  low-grade  silver-lead  and  silver-iron 
ores,  which  have  never  been  worked  until  within  a  few  months.  The  silver- 
lead  ore  rulings  of  our  Treasury  in  1889  and  the  new  tariff  just  in  effect 
(October  6)  have  caused  the  erection  of  smelters  in  many  portions  of  Mexico, 
and  they  will  handle  these  low-grade  ores  profitably  and  increase  the  output. 

WARNER  P.  SUTTON, 

Consul' GeneraL 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Nuevo  Laredo^  October  16,  iSgo. 


WOOL  INDUSTRY  OF  FRANCE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WILLIAMS,  OF  ROUEN. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Commercial  Bulletin  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Elbeuf  and  qther  journals  for  the  following  statistics  concerning  the  wool 
trade  for  the  month  of  September  and  the  second  quarter  of  the  year. 

WOOL. 

French, — ^There  was  no  stock  of  French  wools. 

Australian, — ^The  fourth  series  of  sales  commenced  September  10  and 
ended  October  lo.  The  share  of  England  is  estimated  at  96,000  bales;  that 
of  the  Continent  at  126,000  bales.  In  comparison  with  the  prices  at  the 
close  of  the  last  sales,  good  marks  of  Australian  brought  a  penny  more  and 
average  qualities  half  a  penny. 

Plata. — ^At  Havre  750  bales  were  sold  and  500  bales  for  future  delivery. 
The  demand  was  active  for  good  Buenos  Ayres  at  a  slight  advance  over  the 
August  prices.  The  stock  is  i»943  bales.  At  Antwerp,  on  the  market,  1,560 
bales  have  been  sold.  The  greater  part  of  the  sales  were  for  combing  at  the 
highest  price  of  the  last  public  sales  and  in  some  instances  an  advance  of  5 
centimes.  The  stock  is  9,332  bales,  and  the  next  sales  begin  on  the  27th  or 
28th  of  October.  Of  wool  in  good  condition  965  bales  have  been  sold  at 
1.60  to  1.725  francs  per  kilogram.  The  stock  is  9,079  bales.  Noils,  scarce 
and  firmly  held ;  combed  and  yarn,  prices  firm. 
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WOOL  MANUFACTURES. 

The  manufacture  of  fancy  goods  has  been  moderate  during  the  month  of 
September.  Cloths  for  military  and  administrative  use  and  for  liveries  have 
followed  the  usual  course ;  cheviot  and  cloths  for  ladies'  wear  have  been  in 
good  demand.  The  fine  weather  of  September  has  retarded  the  sale  of  ma- 
terials for  winter  use. 

The  manufacture  of  fency  cloths  was  brisk  during  the  first  two  months  of 
this  quarter,  but  diminished  in  the  third.  The  manufacture  of  all  of  the 
other  kinds  of  cloth  above  enumerated  has  been  active  at  the  close  of  the  quar- 
ter to  replace  exhausted  stock.  Orders  for  summer  stock  were  less  numerous 
than  expected,  and  the  mild  weather  of  September  delayed  winter  orders. 

At  Fourmies  some  lots  of  combed  have  been  sold  within  fifteen  days  for 
^uppljdng  weavers  at  fair  prices.  The  purchases  being  small  at  the  London 
sales,  the  supply  of  combed  was  difficult  to  obtain.  The  rupture  of  the  syn- 
dicate has  tended  to  reduce  somewhat  the  prices.  The  price  of  yam  has 
continued  bad,  but  stocks  have  been  worked  off  and  none  remain.  The 
price  of  fabrics  being  unsatisfactory,  manufacturers  have  limited  their  pro- 
duction, stopping  a  great  many  looms. 

The  situation  at  Rheims  is,  on  the  whole,  hard  for  the  producer,  although 
the  shipments  in  September  were  quite  up  to  the  average.  The  tendency  in 
favor  of  sellers  of  combed  has  been  quite  marked  for  the  last  fifteen  days  on 
account  of  the  penury  of  the  stock.  The  arrival  of  late  London  purchases 
will  soon  remedy  this  state  of  affairs.  Spinning-mills  of  combed  wool  are 
prosperous,  while  those  of  carded  are  doing  badly.  Transactions  in  meri- 
noes  and  cashmeres  for  home  trade  are  brisk ;  for  foreign  trade,  the  buyers 
and  sellers  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  come  to  terms. 

The  following  table  presents  a  view  of  the  foreign  trade  of  France  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  1890,  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  preceding  years,  in  regard  to  wool  and  its  products : 

IMPORTS. 


Description, 

.890. 

1889. 

x888. 

Wool « « 

Spun  wool „ 

Woolen  fabrics 

Francs. 
976,246,000 

^569.000 
46,833,000 

Fraitcs. 
306,601,000 
8,799,000 
45.«37»«» 

Francs. 
968,360,000 
9,562,000 
44,408,000 

EXPORTS. 

Wool 

Wookn  fabric...... 

81,613,000 
95,959,000 
959,0x3,000 

1x5,364,000 

36,641,000 

937,S5a,ooo 

86,724,000 
93,803,000 
990,319,000 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


In  anticipation  of  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Bill  great  efforts  were 
made  at  all  of  the  European  centers  of  the  wool  trade  to  inundate  the  Amer- 
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ican  markets  with  their  goods.  This  object  was  greatly  interfered  wi^  and 
almost  entirely  defeated  by  the  short  time  allowed  for  their  operations.  A 
lull,  however,  has  now  taken  place,  and  great  timidity  is  shown  in  venturing 
upon  any  considerable  transactions.  Soon  affairs  will  be  restored  to  thai 
normal  conditions,  and  such  merchandise  will  continue  to  be  shipped  to 
America  as  its  inhabitants,  justly  or  unjustly,  consider  superior  in  quality 
to  those  which  they  themselves  can  manufacture.  With  such  protection  » 
is  now,  and  almost  alwa3rs  has  been,  thrown  about  the  American  manu&ctorer, 
he  should  be  the  producer  of  unrivaled  fabrics  and  bid  defiance  to  any  at* 
tempts  to  compete  in  quality  or  price  with  his  manufactures. 

CHAS.  P.  WILLIAMS, 

ConsuJL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Eouen^  October  22,  i8go. 


THE   LACE-MAKERS'  STRIKE  AT  CALAIS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WILLIAMS,  OP  ROUEN. 
HISTORY  OF  MACHINE-MADE  LACE  IN   FRANCE. 

The  date  of  the  manufacture  of  tulle  in  France  is  relatively  recent-     It 
was  unknown  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.     Tulle,  in  fact,  is  only  lace 
manufactured  by  machinery.     Lace  manufacture  has  been  always  a  French 
industry.     Chantilly,  Alen^on,  Velay,  and  Flanders  have  retained  a  celeb- 
rity for  this  branch  of  art  which  has  survived  the  destruction  of  their  work- 
shops.    The  high  price  of  lace  and  the  increased  consumption  led  to  the 
fabrication  by  machinery  to  diminish  its  cost  of  production.     To  Notting- 
ham is  accredited  the  establishment  of  the  first  machinery  for  the  roanu^t- 
ure  of  lace.     The  inventor  was  a  man  named  Lee,  who  turned  mechanic  on 
account  of  a  love  affair.     He  came  to  France  and  presented  his  invention  to 
Henry  IV ;  he  protected  him,  but  the  death  of  the  King  caused  Lee  to  be 
forgotten,  and  he  died  of  grief.     The  English  workmen  whom  he  brought 
with  him  returned  to  their  country  and  established  the  industry  which  the 
French  had  disdained.     The  machines  of  Lee  were  improved,  even  in  France, 
where,  meanwhile,  notwithstanding  the  encouragement  of  the  Academy  of 
Science,  the  inventors  could  not  introduce  their  designs.     In  1799  John 
Lindley,  of  Nottingham,  discovered  the  bobbin,  by  means  of  which  he  could 
imitate  the  net-work  of  lace.     In  1807  a  workman  named  Heatcot  discov- 
ered the  hexagon  mesh,  which  is  the  foundation  of  tulle.     He  joined  Lind- 
ley and  manufactured  tulle  on  a  large  scale,  and  both  realized  fortunes. 
Other  inventions  rapidly  followed.     France,  meanwhile,  stood  aloof,  and 
tulle  remained  an  English  monopoly.     Parliament  forbade,  under  terrible 
penalties,  any  one  to  divulge  the  secret  of  this  manufacture  to  a  foreigner. 
The  transmission  of  a  machine  to  the  Continent  was  punished  with  death. 
Such  severe  restrictions  naturally  produced  the  contrary  effect  from  that  which 
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anticipated ;  they  aroused  the  cupidity  of  smugglers,  who  saw  large 
profits  in  a  contraband  trade. 

In  1815  or  181 7  a  machine  was  brought  into  France.  Some  say  that  in 
1 816,  at  Douai,  Thomason  &  Co.  brought  a  machine,  carried  from  Netting- 
liam  by  three  Englishmen — Corbett,  Blackter,  and  Cutt ;  others  say  at  Calais, 
in  18x79  a  machine  was  brought  by  Clark,  associated  with  Bonington  and 
AVebster,  the  latter  of  whom  had  inhabited  Calais  since  1815. 

However  this  may  be,  Webster  was  known  as  the  pioneer  in  tulle  manu- 
facture at  Calais,  where  he  established  his  works  at  St.  Pierre,  on  the  bank 
of  the  canal.  After  a  brief  interruption,  he  resumed  business  in  1819  with 
Bonington,  the  father  of  the  painter.  In  the  same  year  five  English  work- 
men from  Nottingham  brought  their  machinery  piece  by  piece  and  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Calais.  The  names  of  these  men  were  James  Clark, 
Richard  Polhill,  Thomas  and  Edmond  P&in,  and  Thomas  Danton.  These 
five  Englishmen  were  condemned  to  death  for  contumacy  in  having  fraudu- 
lently taken  out  of  their  country  a  machine  for  manufacturing  lace.  They 
were  pardoned  only  after  the  accession  of  George  IV. 

The  industry  was  hampered  on  account  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
pirocuring  machines.  These  could  only  be  brought  in  by  pieces.  The  smug- 
glers ran  the  blockade  and  landed  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  or  at  Calais.  The 
smuggler  assisted  the  trade  also  by  bringing  in  the  thread  manufactured  in 
Elngland  for  the  use  of  the  lace  manufacturer,  the  French  spinners  having 
succeeded  in  prohibiting  the  entry  of  thread.  In  spite  of  this  continual 
struggle  the  number  of  factories  increased ;  St  Pierre  had  four,  Guines  had 
a  bleaching  establishment,  and  Calais  had  eight  factories.  This  city  seemed 
destined  to  become  a  lace  center,  but  the  presence  of  the  workmen  and  the 
din  of  the  machinery  were  so  repugnant  to  these  quiet  citizens  that,  at  their 
instigation,  the  mayor  took  such  steps  to  restrain  their  movements  and  con- 
trol their  hours  of  work  that  they  gradually  moved  towards  St.  Pierre,  which 
was  not  within  his  jurisdiction.  These  works  were  dependent  upon  foreign 
workshops  for  their  machinery  till  1823,  when  two  mechanics  established  a 
£Eu:tory  for  the  construction  of  lace  machines. 

From  1824  to  1826  tulle  was  all  the  rage.  France  and  England  realized 
enormous  profits  from  this  trade.  The  increase  in  the  establishment  of  fac- 
tories was  very  great;  St.  Pierre  alone  had  23  factories  and  8  workshops  for 
the  construction  of  machines.  In  1832  a  violent  crisis  took  place,  owing, 
chiefly,  to  the  excessive  duty  laid  upon  English  thread.  The  number  of  fac- 
tories by  this  time  had  increased  to  323,  of  which  136  were  at  Calais,  109  at 
St  Pierre,  and  78  in  the  suburbs.  Each  factory  had  but  two  looms ;  the  work 
was  plain. 

It  was  not  long  before  an  entire  change  was  effected,  and  Calais  became 
what  it  is  to-day  by  the  application  of  the  Jacquard  loom  to  the  manufacture 
of  tulle.  This  innovation  took  place  in  1841.  The  crisis  of  1834  had  so 
reduced  the  number  of  fietctories  that  the  number  of  manufacturers  from  1834 
to  1837  fell  fix>m  302  to  249^  and  the  workmen  from  2,680  to  1,594.     Many 
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emigrated,  with  their  looms,  to  Russia,  Belgium,  Lyons,  and  St  Quea- 
tin.  The  application  of  the  Jacquard  83rstem  to  the  loom  for  tulle  made  by 
Fergusson  and  Martin  arrested  the  decline  of  this  trade.  Steam  had  already 
come  to  the  rescue,  the  first  engine  being  applied  to  this  use  in  1839  at  St 
Pierre.  Furnished  with  steam-power  and  a  loom  admitting  the  execution  of 
the  most  delicate  designs,  St.  Pierre  continued  to  prosper.  Tlie  report  at  the 
time  of  the  London  Exposition  in  1851  stated  that  St.  Pierre  had  130  £M:to- 
ries  and  500  looms,  worth  10,000,000  francs,  and  nearly  that  amount  of  ex- 
ports. At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1855  the  number  of  looms  had  increased 
to  610,  against  3,500  at  Nottingham;  that  of  the  workmen  to  5,000,  and 
the  value  of  the  product  to  15,000,000  francs. 

Treaties  of  commerce  gave  another  impetus  to  this  trade  by  permitting 
the  entry  of  thread  at  a  lower  rate,  and  new  markets  opened  up.  In  1863  the 
superiority  of  the  French  manufacture  over  that  of  England  was  recognized 
by  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  bought  in  that  year  26,000  kilograms,  hav- 
ing increased  the  amount  from  3,600  kilograms  in  i860.  In  1870  the  num- 
ber of  looms  was  939,  valued  at  15,000,000  francs.  After  the  war  the  im- 
petus was  still  greater,  and  at  the  time  of  the  exposition  of  1878  St.  Pierre 
had  t,5o6  looms,  moved  by  80  engines,  belonging  to  80  manufactories.  The 
value  of  the  plant  was  40,000,000  francs,  the  annual  output  60,000,000 
francs,  and  the  number  of  workmen  employed  10,000.  The  prosperity  of 
St.  Pierre  seemed  assured,  when  a  new  crisis  arose  in  1885.  It  was  expected 
that  the  lace  called  Chantilly  would  rule  the  market,  and  large  quantities  had 
been  manufactured  and  stored  in  1884  with  a  view  of  anticipating  the  pre- 
supposed demand.  A  sudden  and  unaccountable  change  of  fashion  gare 
preference  to  a  woolen  lace  manufactured  at  Yelay,  Auvergne,  and  Fores. 
There  were  large  surplus  stocks,  consequently,  held  in  nearly  all  the  houses. 
The  loss  was  very  great. 

A  financial  panic  took  place  the  next  year.  The  tuUe  industry  requires 
large  advances  for  the  purchase  of  raw  materials.  Many  houses  ask  at  cer- 
tain seasons  advances  from  100,000  to  150,000  francs  from  the  local  banks. 
One  of  these  banks  suspended  payment.  Then  arose  a  veritable  pania 
Other  banks  demanded  their  loans;  some  patrons  could  comply,  others 
could  not,  while  many  were  obliged  to  sell  their  surplus  stodc  at^any  price 
obtainable  to  meet  their  engagements,  for  the  most  scrupulous  honesty  pre- 
vails at  Calais. 

STRIKE  OF  LACE  WORKERS  AND  ICANUFACTURERS. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  could  only  result  in  a  shrinkage  of  price,  diminutiofl 
of  wages,  the  control  by  foreign  agents  of  small  factories,  and,  in  fine,  a  gen- 
eral discontentment,  which  has  had  a  tendency  to  increase.  In  order  to 
coimteract  this  situation  and  to  restore  a  more  healthy  tone  to  the  trade,  the 
owners  have  brought  about  the  present  lockout.  The  lockout,  or  strike,  as 
it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both,  began  by  putting  to  the  ^^ index''  (their 
term  for  boycotting)  three  lace  firms,  and  no  workmen  belonging  to  the 
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union  could  enter,  and  non-union  men  did  not  dare  to  supply  their  places. 
Other  lace  manufacturers  remonstrated  with  the  union  men,  and  pointed  out 
that  their  conduct  was  shameful,  and  threatened  the  chairman  of  the  union  to 
reciprocate  the  workmen's  courtesy  by  closing  their  establishments.  As  the 
.workmen  still  refused  to  remove  the  index  from  the  two  or  three  beleaguered 
factories,  on  Saturday,  September  ai,  manufacturers  representing  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  trade  gave  notice  to  their  workmen  for  the  next  Saturday,  and 
on  the  27th  over  twelve  hundred  men  were  stopped  by  the  ''masters'  strike." 

There  are  seventeen  hundred  looms,  representing  a  capital  of  42,500,000 
francs.  All  of  the  small  manufacturers  are  former  workmen  who  have  been 
able  to  purchase  looms.  Those  who  have  been  economical  and  industrious 
have  become  proprietors  without  very  great  difficulty,  100  to  150  francs  per 
week  being  not  imusual  wages.  This  rate  of  wages  has  had  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  others,  who  spend  their  time  and  money  at  the  low  drinking  houses  or 
on  planning  for  pleasure  excursions  to  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  and  leave  there  the 
best  part  of  their  earnings.  When  times  are  dull  and  hard,  this  class  of 
workmen  have  nothing  to  live  on,  and  are  always  ready  to  strike. 

The  changes  in  fashion  and  competition  required  an  alteration  of  styles 
and  cmrtailment  of  wages.  All  piece-work  has  its  mode  of  measurement; 
that  of  tulle  is  the  rack,  which  represents  three  hundred  and  sixty  meshes. 
The  price  of  the  rack  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  meshes,  the  pattern, 
and  the  number  of  threads,  etc.,  and  ranges  between  48  centimes  (9.3  cents) 
and  1.80  francs  (35.3  cents).  The  crisis  reduced  this  rate,  so  that  which 
formerly  paid  55  centimes  (11  cents)  pays  but  20  centimes  (4  cents).  The 
workmen  claimed  that  there  were  great  discrepancies  in  the  prices  paid  by 
different  manufacturers.  The  houses  which  were  said  to  have  lowered  their 
prices  the  most  were  put  at  the  index.  The  other  manufacturers  were  willing 
to  establish  a  minimum  rate.  There  is  little  doubt  that  an  understanding 
could  have  been  reached,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  interference  of  outsiders 
and  a  low  class  of  politicians.  At  the  head  of  the  movement  was  an  out- 
sider. Citizen  Delcluze,  a  former  clerk,  active  and  intelligent,  who  served  a 
term  in  prison  for  defamation,  where  he  arranged  his  socialistic  programme. 
He  had  succeeded  in  getting  elected  a  member  of  the  municipal  council, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  general  council  on  September  27.  His  r6Ie 
was  simple.  He  promised  every  thing  to  every  body,  preached  in  favor  of 
the  strikes,  and  was  kind  enough  to  declare  that,  if  he  was  elected,  he  would 
render  every  body  happy  and  each  workman  a  millionaire,  and,  above  all, 
abolish  all  duty  on  beer  and  spirits. 

Since  Delcluze  took  the  head  of  the  movement,  conciliation  appears  dis- 
tant. He  caused  the  index  to  be  directed  against  one  of  the  leading  houses 
which  paid  the  highest  price  for  labor.  This  house  called  for  an  investiga- 
tion by  a  delegation,  a  majority  of  whom  were  workmen,  who  reported  that 
the  charges  made  by  Delcluze  were  false.  This  strike  will  have  a  tendency  to 
dear  some  of  the  accumulated  stock,  but,  if  continued,  must  benefit  the 
rival  establishments  of  other  countries  where  lace  is  manu£iBu:tured — at  Not- 
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tingham,  in  England;  Plauen,  in  Saxony;  Leipsic,  Warsaw,  and  Vienna. 
The  orders  once  filled  in  these  places,  others  will  follow  suit,  and  a  perma- 
nent loss  ensue  to  Calais.  This  is  not  the  only  loss,  as,  in  addition  to  those 
engaged  in  the  factories,  there  are  many  thousands  of  persons  (estimated  at 
twenty  thousand)  who  depend  upon  this  industry  for  a  living — draughtsmen, 
shearers,  dyers,  repairers,  etc  Doubtless  better  counsel  will  convince  these 
workmen  that  their  ends  are  not  attainable  by  the  course  which  they  are  pur- 
suing, and  that  their  grievances  will  be  removed  more  readily  by  applying 
directly  through  the  intermediary  of  their  own  number  rather  than  having 
recourse  to  political  leaders. 

The  revenue  from  the  tariff  on  laces  has  been  large  to  the  United  States 
and  easily  collectable,  and  has  not  suffered  in  consequence  of  any  losses  of 
the  manufacturers.  This  well-protected  industry  has,  however,  never  seemed 
to  strike  the  fency  of  manufacturers  at  home,  as  probably  all  of  the  diffi- 
culties through  which  a  new  industry  is  established  had  disappeared,  and  the 
task  of  making  money  from  lace  manufacture  was  too  simple  to  arrest  their 
attention. 

CHAS.  P.  WILLIAMS, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Rauen^  October  i6,  zBgo. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  STEVENS, 

The  foreign  tonnage  of  the  four  principal  flags  entering  the  port  of 
Pemambuco,  during  the  first  six  months  of  1890,  was  as  follows: 


Months. 


American. 


Gemian. 


Frencli. 


EogUsh. 


January  ».. 
February ... 

March 

April 

May 

June........... 

Total. 


Tons, 
8,774 
4,95« 
5,783 
5,348 
6,  sax 

7,'Sa 


Ton*. 

»o,304 
8,136 
7,457 
7,09a 

",503 

ir,«73 


Tent, 
11,813 
xo,866 
9,449 
8,3SX 
11,669 
«3»847 


38,476 


56,765 


65,995 


Tons. 
»7,7»8 
t3,»6o 
a«.S64 
•8.4«3 
•»,37« 
J7.S9« 


166,917 


United  States  Consulate, 

Fcmamhuco^  October  2^  i8go. 


EDWIN  STEVENS, 

Consul 
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No.    1^3.— DECBMBBR,    iSqo. 


THE    BAHAMAS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  McLAlN,  OF  NASSAtT. 
THE  RUBBER  TREK. 

Caoutchouc,  or  India  rubberi  can  not  properly  be  called  a  {product  of  this 
district,  though  a  few  trees  grow  on  this  island  from  which  the  juice  might 
be  extracted.  These  trees,  commonly  called  the  rubber  tree,  have  the  botan- 
ical name  of  Siphonia  elasHca^  and  are  used  only  for  shade  and  ornamental 
purposes.  No  effort,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  ever  been  made  to  cultivate 
the  trees  with  a  view  to  gathering  caoutchouc ;  and  whether  such  culture 
could  be  made  with  profit  I  am  unable  to  say,  nor  can  I  find  any  person 
here  competent  to  give  an  intelligent  opinion  upon  the  subject.  The  tree 
grows  with  apparent  vigor;  but  whether,  in  this  sterile  and  rocky  soil,  it  would 
yield  juice  in  paying  quantities  is  problematical. 

MANUFACTURES   OP  RUBBER. 

There  are  no  importations  of  crude  rubber  into  this  colony,  and,  as  there 
is  no  local  production  of  caoutchouc,  it  naturally  follows  that  no  rubber 
goods  are  made  in  this  district. 

THE  TRADE  IN  RUBBER  GOODS. 

The'sale  of  rubber  goods  in  this  colony  is  only  nominal.  The  amount 
imported  can  not  be  exactly  stated,  because  such  articles  are  not  entered 
separately  at  the  custom-house ;  but,  after  careful  inquiry  among  dealers,  I 
am  confident  that  the  total  value  of  such  goods  imported  will  not  exceed 
J500  per  annum.  They  consist  of  rubber  overshoes,  rubber-soled  ten- 
nis shoes,  overalls,  water-proofs,  §ewing-raachinc  rings,  combs,  syringes, 
toys,  etc. 
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The  import  dnty  on  rubber  goods  is  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Neavlf 
every  thing  in  this  line  is  imported  from  the  United  States  through  commis- 
sion houses  in  New  York. 

CAN  TRADE  BE  INCREASED? 

I  can  not  say  any  thing  encouraging  in  this  direction.  Rubber  goods  are 
not  in  much  &vor  in  this  market,  and  customers  for  them  are  few  incted. 
The  goods  do  not  keep  well.  The  hot,  damp  climate  injures  them  quidclj 
and  seriously.  They  speedily  become  sticky  and  lose  their  strength.  A 
merchant  showed  me  a  consignment  of  overalls,  in  stock  less  than  three 
months,  which  had  so  melted  and  run  together  as  to  be  unsalable  and  a 
dead  loss  to  him. ' 

In  view  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  I  can  not  advise  our  manufisurturas 
of  rubber  goods  to  spend  their  time,  labor,  and  money  in  an  effort  to  enlarge 
their  trade  with  this  colony,  for  I  do  not  believe  any  good  results  can  be 

accomplished. 

THOMAS  J.  McLAIN, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Nassau^  October  16 ^  iBgo. 


PETROLEUM  THROUGH  THE  SUEZ  CANAL 

REPORT  BY  ACTING  CONSUL-GENERAL  GRANT,  OF  CAIRO. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  report  giving  the  quantities  of,  and  number 
of  ships  laden  with,  petroleum  in  transit  through  the  Suez  Canal ;  also  the 
quantity  of  petroleum  imported  into  Egypt  during  the  years  1887, 1888,  and 
1889,  and  that  imported  at  Port  Said  alone  for  those  years  and  the  first  half 
of  1890. 

By  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  Russian  petroleum,  although  ccmsid- 
ered  inferior  to  that  of  America,  is  getting  the  upper  hand  in  the  Egyptian 
market.  American  petroleum,  however,  appears  to  be  preferred,  as  it  bums 
better  and  clearer  and  gives  off  much  less  smoke. 

By  comparing  the  figures  in  the  inclosed  report  it  will  be  observed  that 
in  1887  there  was  a  difference  in  the  value  of  petroleum  imported  into  Egypt 
of  $76,825  in  favor  of  America.  The  next  year,  1888,  however,  the  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  Russia  was  $309,860,  and  in  1889  this  difference  nearly 
doubled,  being  $599,280.  This  shows  plainly  that  Russian  petroleum  is 
rapidly  gaining  ground.  The  imports  of  petroleum  at  Port  Said  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1890  were  95,616  cases  from  Russia  and  nothing  from 
the  United  States.  It  will  be  further  seen  that  freight  from  Batoum  to  Egypt 
is  13.5  cents  per  case  in  summer,  and  from  New  York  to  Egypt  during  the 
same  period  is  19.3  cents  per  case,  showing  a  difference  of  30  per  cent  In 
winter  these  freights  appear  to  be  5  centimes  higher  per  case.  Prices,  as  sold 
at  Port  Said  at  present,  are  |i.S4|  for  Russian  and  $t*1if^  for  Amoican 
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petroletmiy  per  case.  As  sold  in  Cairo  at  present,  prices  are,  respectively, 
^1.35^  for  Russian  and  $1.56!'  for  American  petroleum,  per  case.  Russian 
and  American  cases  contain  about  the  same  quantity  of  oil. 

I  think  that  with  a  little  enterprise  the  importation  of  American  petro- 
leum into  Egypt  might  be  increased. 

TaUg  skewing  petroleum  shipmenii  throt^h  the  Sun  Canal  in  1S87. 


Oats. 


Steamer. 


Net  ton- 
nage. 


FramBtUemm, 


January  7.^ 

January  9 

January  3x»...... 

February  4... 

February  i^ 

April  9 ..». 

July  7 — 

At^ust7 

August  10..^ 

Ai^ust  30......... 

October  7 

November  I  •••••• 

fioveinber  i4«««.. 
December  S7*»** 
December  83..... 


RimphaM m..mm 

Mounts  Bay....M ^ 

Pemptoa.....^.........^. 

Ascakm 

John  Morrlsott....^.^.. 

Cousins  Arbib „... 

Regal 

Empire 

Armathwaite..^ 

Baskmna  Bay 

Castla  Eden 

CastlehiU 

Chancellor.^..^ 

Castledale. 

Avlona ....m. 


Bombay..... 
do 


...do.., 


do. 

.....do 

do 

Rangoon , 

Kunachee.... 
Madras......... 

Bombay.. 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Hong-Kong.. 

Bombay.. 

do. 


»»49o 
1,500 
»,764 
«.5a3 
s,a86 

1,646 
1.636 
«.375 
958 
1,500 
x,555 
1,185 
1,3*8 
»,53a 
».«79 


".557 


•.509 
«.767 


4,  •76 


Difference  in  &Tor  of  Batoum... 


i7,t8i 


Table  showing  petroleum  shipments  through  the  Sues  Canal  in  1888, 


Date. 


Steamer. 


For— 


Net  ton- 
nage. 


Frem  Batoum. 

Febraary  3.»....... 

Fdmmry  8.^...^...... 

F^ffuary  10 •.. 

Fdxuary  19 

Fdiroary  96.......m......m.. 

March  8  ^ 

March  3i.....»...» 

March  33. 

April  3. ~ 

April  i3...»....» 

Aprfl  15...... — ..„ 

April  17 

April  94 

April  a8 « ^, 

May  8.... 

May  iz 

May  a4. «....„. 

Junaxi 


Kadare.« 

Caldonia 

Oeddy ., , 

Joseph  Arbib...... 

Ownmorven.  ....... 

Gkadower.......... 

liscaid 

Katie 

Cariton....» ......... 

Westboume 

Freya~ » 

Castle  Eden 

Prindpia 

Monarch ............ 

Strathairly 

A^jer  Head....... 

Cairo ; 

Clapeywn ,... 


Bombay.. 

Rangoon 

Calcutta 

Bombay.....M«» 

do 

Colombo ........ 

Bombay.......... 


.do 

do.......... 

Kurrachee 

Vkdirostodt . 

Colombo 

Bombay.... 

Yokohama..... 

Saigon ......... 

Hong-Kong^ 
CalffiiWa. 


•.•77 
«.995 
«.4a5 
1,64a 
1,896 
1,650 
t,a78 

«.934 
•,x«7 
x,3aa 
x,aa7 
>.345 
>.555 
».79<» 
».5M 
".•37 
•»30o 
>*46» 
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TMe  tk^wmg  ^etroiium  tJki^ments  through  ihi  Sua  Canai  in  1888 — Cootmiied. 


DMe. 


Steamer. 


NcttB». 


Frwm  JWm#mk- Condoued. 

JOM  SL.^-MM ^ ^....M.. 

June  Mm^..^»....m....»....^m.^... 

Inly  1....^ 

July  16^ ^ «. 

July  »7- — « - 

July  19 

August  5. •. 

Augusts ^ 

August  II 

August  so. 

August  93 

September  4 

September  13.. 

September  14. 

September  sa.. 

October  I 

Octobers 

Octoberis... 

October  93... ^. 

November  8 

November  sS 

November  3o««*« 

Decembers 

December  14.. ^ 

December  iS»» 

Total 

From  New  York. 

May  4. ^ 

Julya9-.....^ «. 

August  9..... 

September  S......... ., 

September  30 • *»• < 

November  3o**«*«****»»»**. ••••>.••... 

Total.. ..».^».^» ^, 

Difference  in  fiivor  of  Batoum..., 


Westmeath.....».. 
Tlior.........„...... 

Glendower ».. 

Mount  Oliver , 

Liscani. 

Bads  worth 

Ehrenfeb 

Ashbome.. , 

denmorven. ......  I 

Eastbourne 

Stanley ............ 

Cousfais  Axbib.... 

Brankdow 

Stella. 

Bryndas 

EiMleavour ^ 

Mount  Lebanon.. 

Malabar 

Castle  Eden 

St.  Albans ^. 

Africa 

Stratheam 

Naples 

Talabob 

Perinu...w....»..., 


Yokohama ... 
Hong  Kong.. 

do — 

Calcutta^.. 


Kuirachee... 

Penang.. 

Shanghai,.... 
Rangoon ..... 

Shanghai 

Bombay...... 

Galle..^ .. 

Bombay....... 

Calcutta....... 

Madras... 

Bombay.. 

Shanghsi 

Bombay....... 

Saigon  M...... 

Calcutta „. 

Singapore.... 

Calcutta.. 

Bombay....... 

Kuxrachee... 
Singi4>ore.„. 
Bombay...... 


«t<39 
»»«3« 

i.Si9 

t,8s6 
«.» 
«.3»3 

1,660 

^SP^ 

rM 
«,555 

1,555 

t,3»5 
i.fao 

*     »7 


Serapis 

Iberia. 

Apenrade..., 
Strathleven.. 

denshid 

deneogles... 


Jcddah„ 

Bossoiah.... 
Yokohama.. 
Chhia... 


Yokohama.^, 
Hong-Kong.. 


i,«7i 
i,«6o 


9»47« 


57.55> 


Table  showing  petroleum  shipments  through  the  Sua  Canal  in  i88g. 

Date. 

Steamer. 

For- 

NetioD- 

Jfrom  Baioum, 
lanuarvQ 

Felbridge 

Persian  Prince 

Bombay. 

Yokohama 

».4» 
f  in 

Tanuarm.. 

lanuaiTiA.. 

Ehr«nfels.... 

fanuarvio.. 

Albe 

ITnninffhAin 

Kiurachee „... 

Ynl'Abfi'nfi 

1.X3* 

1.096 

i,<9s 

I  to 

Do. 

Tanuarva^.. • • 

R«gby.. - 

Transitioa 

Rangoon „ 

Bassorah 

Bombay.... „.. 

4io.^.....« 

lanuarvaS.. 

Tanuarv  i/> 

Lionacrieve 

February  a 

Fastnet 

February  6 

Thetis... 

Ardbeg 

Badsworth 

Wilcysike..^.,^.^....^.......^. 

Singapore.- — ...... 

Bombay.... „. 

Shi^nghal 

Febfuaiy  xo 

t,A 

Fri>niary  19 

Fcbniary  ■•.....^.....h 

QMknm ... .-. 

^«■ 
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Ta^U  showmg pOroiemm  shipmef$ts  through  tht  Sue*  Canal  in  iSSg — CoDtmnted. 


Date. 


Staamer. 


For— 


Net  ton- 
nage. 


Fr^m  Ai/^wM^Continued. 

Match  3 « « 

March  6 » \^ 

March  ^ ^ ~ 

March  ai. ^ 

Maich  »8 — ^„. 

Aprils ^ « 

April  6 ^ 

April  7...^ 

April  aa 

April  a6 

Mayi « 

Mayi^. ^ 

May  II 

May  as*— ••- *• »• 

May  a6. — -. 

June  9.^ 

Jane  xz..».^ 

June  Z5 ^ » 

June  17 » ». 

Jane  as. ~ .«. ~ 

Do 

Juiy«^ - 

July6„ - 

Joly  xou 

July  »5- - •« 

J«»y  »7- —• 

Juiy«7- " 

July  30^ ~ 

July  3»- 

Aosust  3. 

August  13 

August  99 „.... 

September  3 , 

September  zt 

September  14 

October  X4....... 

October  X9 

October  28 

Do« 

October  31 « , 

November  10... 

December  4 „ 

December  5 „ 

December  14... , 

December  aS... 

December  99... 


Wakefield ., 

Arbib  Brothers.. 

Marlboroi^b 

Brankdow 

Pferim. 

Florida 


Penanf .., 
Bombay... 


PortFVry.. 

Caacapedla.. 

Ashbume... 

Sultan 

Tiverton 

Fdbridge 

Lochlel........ 

Athalic 

Kent „. 

Falestro.. 

Marion 

liscaid 

Ethelbuiia..... 

EhranfBls 

Sheri)Ofne 

Strathblane 

Cyphr6nesM*M. 

Falls  of  Inversnaid.... 

Raji  Karim 

Glenochil 


Shanghai... 
Singapore... 

Penang 

Bombay^... 
Shanghai.... 
Japan- 


Bombay 

J*pan 

Rangoon 

Hong-Kong.. 

Saigon .... 

Hong-Kong.. 

Shanghai 

Penang.... 


Rangoon .... 
Kurrachee.. 
Shanghai.... 
Bangkok..... 

Batavia.. 

Madras.^.... 

Japan 

Jeddah 

Yokohama.. 
Batavia 


Raylion  Discon 

Harald  Haariager.. 

TrifeU 

Ltvingstone 

Teviot 

Helene  Rlckmers... 


Michael  Jebsen.. 

Byron^.M 

DurhaoL. 

Bads  worth 

Alhena 

Arbib  Brothers.., 

Humber... , 

Rannoch.... 

Blackheath , 

KfaUoch..^ 

St.  Albans.. 


Batavia... 

China 

Batavia. 

do. 

Yokohama... 

Bombay^ 

Nagasaki 

Battvia... 

Bombay....... 

...do. 

Batavia... 

Bombay 

Singapore..... 

Madras........ 

Bombay....... 

Ptenang ....,..« 

Kurrachee.... 


Total  from  Batoum... 
From  Nnu  York. 
FebnMry  a... ^ „ 

Do- 

February  7.~*.*.> • ••. 

February  2a. 

March  17 

March  19 

March  23 

April  17 

A^  18 .T.« 


Trifcb 

Dorset........ 

PUumum... 
Spindrift.... 

Monarch.... 

Waverley... 
Euphrates.. 
Lennox...... 

Unionist..... 


Nagasaki 

Singapore.... 

Bombay.. 

Japan  .» 

do.. 

CalcutU 

Singapore..... 

Shanghai 

.do. 


S7« 
739 

867 
,<H3 
.675 
,644 

9^4 
,6x3 

775 
743 
,336 
379 
409 
,6ao 
,X96 
319 
•4* 
,446 
,6x7 
.x8x 
5x8 

309 
7x0 

439 
,581 
,364 
.3«8 

53« 
,8x6 

a/a 

349 
008 
4SO 
710 
319 
X3X 
973 
493 
739 
417 

X7B 

.675 
«77 
3»5 


87,339 


x,8x6 
x,7x6 

«.4a7 
a,oxo 
x,5aa 
a,oaa 
«»3a> 
«»3»7 
»»403 
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TabU  skffwtMg  p^oleum  thipments  through  tht  Sua  Canal  m  i88p--CoBtinvned. 


Date. 


For- 


Net  ton- 


F^0m  Ntw  K»r^&— Contimied. 

April  SI 

April  ^ „ 

Mays : 

May  17 

June  ax„.....M ^ 

July  6 

Juiy«>^ 

August  xz 

October  14... 

October  >4 

December  9 

December  18.. ...m. .•.....••.. •••••...•• 


Cbciiboo., 
Nubia.. 


St.  AUnns... 

Victory 

St.  FUlan.... 


St.  Dunttan .^ 

Monmouthshire 

PresideatGaifield.. 


Shakespeare. 


Rangoon 

Singapote.M . . . 
Kurmcbee..... 

Penang.. 

Yokohama.... 
Rai^oon ...... 

Bombay 

Knrradiee-.^. 

Rodekla.» 

Bombay...^.. 

Cakotta.. 

Japan 


W3B6 
«.3«S 
xM 
X.999 

1,871 


Total  fimn  New  York 

DiffBrenoe  In  &vor  of  Batoum.... 


J3,«05 


5«*»4 


Table  shewing  petroleum  shipments  through  the  Stta  Canal  in  i8go  (first  six  months). 


Date. 


Steamer. 


Nect 


FrwmBattmm, 

"ivoaxun  8 » 

January  13— 

January  i8.». 

January  X9».....» 

January  ao.. 

Februaiy  6.. 

February  8... 

February  9... 

February  xo 

February  14 

February  17 

February  ao 

February  04 

February  36 

March  5 

March  la.. 

Mareh  aa.. 

March  37... 

Dou 

March  jou. 

April  3 

April  9 

April  13... » 

April  x6........... M... 

April  17... 

Do.. 

May  3 «." 

May  6. « 

May  8 « 

May  aa.. ^ 

May  30- 

May  3X« 

June  X6.. ». 

J««" " « 

Do« 


Eugenie. 

Joseph  Aibib....« 

Nawab 

Kara 

Nicolans 

Glendower ». 

Hakon  Adelsten 

Deuteros 

Ossian 

Knight  of  St.  George.. 

Trifels «.. 

Essex 

Eastbourne 

Mount  Lebanon 

Gairloch.. 

Amana » 

Kent .„ 

Shelley «... 

John  Bright 

Eton » 

Rhrersdale 

Germania.. 

Arbib  Brothers 

Mount  Tabor 

Hebe 

Stndts  of  Belle  Isle 

Maple  Branch. 

Canton » 

Skarpsno..... 

Glenelg 

Pemptos 

Malabar. 

Mount  Lebanon 

Mordake 

Angeis „ 


Bombay.......^ 

uio... 

Yokohama 

Shanj^iai 

Bombay....^... 

Balavia... 

Kob« 

Batavia.^ 

Bombay 

.M..M..dO........... 

>▼» 

Bombay.......... 

Cotombo......... 

Singapore........ 

Bombay.. 

........dOM......M. 

Shanghai 

Bombay.. 

....... .do.»....... 

Hong-Kong..... 

Bombay  ......M. 

do 


Bangkok 

HoQg'KongM. 


X.7J7 
xM 
a,04i 
«.W 
1.584 

«.«$» 

X,tlX 

«.934 

x,li6 

«^ 
«.55S 

t.739 
«.7«6 

«.<?« 

«,I3$ 

«,SS5 
1.80I 
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TaiU  showing pHroiewn  skipmerUs  through  the  Sues  Canal  in  i8go,  ^.— Contii  oed. 


DMe. 


Steamer. 


Net  ton- 
nage. 


Juiies6L» 


bM.. 


Dryfesdale.. 
Oronsay...... 


Singapote.. 
do.-... 


».574 


Total  from  Batoum.... 
Fnm  Ntw  York, 

January  4. 

Jmnuary  aou......... 

B€arc3i  10. 

BCjirch  ao....... 


59»o84 


Strathfam,. 

Albany 

FaUs  of  Invennaid... 
Delcomyn, 


Aden............ 

Hong-Kong.. 

Bombay^ 

Jeddah 


1,855 
»»489 
x,7to 
1,184 


Total  from  New  York.... 


6,938 


I>ifierenoe  in  fiivor  of  Batoum... 


52,846 


I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  give  the  exact  quantities  of  oil  carried  by 
each  vesseL  I  am  told,  however,  that  cargoes  run  from  90,000  to  120,000 
cases,  and  I  should  say  that  100,000  cases  per  steamer  could  be  considered 
a  fair  average.  The  ships  now  pay  9^  francs  (about  I1.83)  per  ton  on  the 
Suez  Canal  certificate. 

Imports  ofpetroUnm  at  Port  SauL* 


Year. 


America.     Batoum, 


1887....... 

z888 

a889 

1890  (six 


108,450 
30,700 
50,87a 


Gut*. 

77,xax 
aoo,xo35^ 
8Z9,a86 

95.6x6 


Cost  offriightptr  ease. 

From— 

Sununer. 

Winter. 

United  States ...««. ..^^ «. 

Batoum. ,...». .„,.,-„..„,.„,- .,,,„,,„,-.„, 

Francs. 

x.oo 

.70 

Frames. 
X.05 
•75 

Value  of  petroleum  imported  into  Egypt  from  1887  to  i88g,f 

Year. 

Russian. 

X887 — « «......« « 

X888. ^ 

l44a,070 
I4«,57S 
»35,»30 

1365,345 
453,435 
8%A. <xo 

*  Pieparod  from  figures  fiiroblied  by  the  c 
fTikeo  from  the  report  of  the  < 


t  at  Port  Said. 
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Petroleum  in  transit  dMri$9g  iSBg. 


Description 

Alexandria. 

Port  Said. 

Soea. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

QoantUy. 

▼abe. 

AnMricui>>a*««*«. •••••••••• «•••« •••••• 

RiusiaQ  .......               -—- 

Caut, 

90O 

s,ooo 

|ai5.oo 
x,99a.So 

aoo 
1.700 

|ax5.oo 
«»707.5o 

*Gm«». 

y» 

,,l 

Total.. 

a,aoo 

a,  807.50 

2,900 

z.yaa.so 

yao 

^5 

It  appears  that  the  above  figures  form  the  total  petroleum  trade  with 

Egypt,  none  being  imported  from  any  other  country  except  the  United  States 

and  Russia. 

LOUIS  B.  GRANT, 

Acting  Consul' GeturaL 

Unit£0  States  Agency  and  Consulate-General, 

Ckdro^  October  6,  i8qo. 


GOLD  MINING  IN  THE   MALAY  PENINSULA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  IVILDHAN,  OF  SINGAPORR. 

On  September  17,  1890,  the  first  gold  arrived  in  Singapore  that  has  ever 
been  mined  with  satisfiactory  results  on  the  Malay  Peninsula  by  European 
miners.  The  exact  amount  turned  over  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Bibby, 
to  officers  of  the  Raub  Australian  Syndicate  here  was  867  ounces  9  penny- 
weights 12  grains,  worth,  in  round  figures,  when  reduced  to  American  cur- 
rency, $14,000.     The  assays  so  far  show  an  average  of  about  $48  to  the  ton. 

The  Malay  Peninsula  and  that  part  of  it  situated  in  the  province  of  Pa- 
hang,  this  consular  district,  has  been  prospected  for  3rears  both  hf  European 
and  Chinese  companies,  and  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain 
the  exact  status  of  the  gold  belt,  but  without  any  definite  result.  A  year  ago 
the  present  company  was  organized,  and  commenced  work  at  Raub,  about 
175  miles  north  of  Singapore.  The  site  of  the  workings  was  a  deep  water 
hole,  and  around  all  were  dense  jungles,  where  no  European  had  ever  done  a 
single  day's  work.  During  the  past  year  a  ten-stamp  mill  and  engines  have 
been  conveyed  from  Singapore  up  several  hundred  miles  of  tortuous  and  ob- 
structed river  routes;  houses,  roads,  and  tram-ways  built;  a  shaft  has  been 
sunk  to  the  depth  fo  80  feet;  galleries  have  been  driven;  and  at  the  first 
hasty  crushing,  after  twenty-five  days  of  work,  nearly  $14,000  worth  of  fine 
milling  gold  has  been  extracted. 

Of  coiu^,  the  showing  so  far  does  not  prove  implicitly  to  an  American 
miner  that  the  mine  will  be  remtmerative,  yet  all  the  ground  indications  are 
good.  The  country  formation  is  a  soft  shale  and  granite.  The  vein  is  of  good 
width,  and  has  been  prospected  for  some  distance.  The  only  drawback  is 
the  amount  of  water  that  has  to  be  pumped  from  the  mine ;  but,  on  the  other 
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band,  labor  is  never  over  60  cents  per  day,  and  wood  and  timber  are  ready 
at  hand. 

The  trouble  with  profitable  workings  of  mines  hitherto  has  been  the  ex- 
tremely high-priced  English  management.  With  an  American  company  and 
American  management,  such  as  we  have  in  the  United  States,  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  Malay  Peninsula  should  not  pay  big  returns  for  capital  invested. 
The  first  assay  of  nearly  $$0  to  the  ton  is  certainly  good,  when  we  reflect  that 
in  the  Black  Hills  gold  is  smelted  as  low  as  $5  to  the  ton. 

This  city  and  the  whole  of  the  Straits  Settlements  are  excited  over  the 
gold  find,  and  I  have  often  heard  the  leading  men  of  the  colony  wish  for 
some  experienced  American  miners  to  more  thoroughly  open  up  the  country. 
A  few  months  more  of  work  will  undoubtedly  develop  the  country  Xo  such  an 
extent  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  real  resources  of  the  section. 

ROUNSEVELLE  WILDMAN, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Singapore,  September  22,  iSpo. 


SILK  CULTURE   IN  JAPAN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SMITHRRS,  OF  OSAKA  AND  HIOGO, 
CULTIVATING  THE  TREE. 

There  are  four  different  methods  of  propagating  the  mulberry-tree — ^by 
sowing  the  seed,  by  grafting,  by  layers,  and  by  slips.  Propagating  com- 
mences in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  and  in  one  year  after  the  young 
trees  begin  their  growth  they  are  transplanted.  This  is  done  in  trenches  2 
or  3  feet  deep  and  2  feet  wide,  in  which  is  placed  well-rotted  manure.  The 
young  trees  are  planted  6.  or  7  feet  apart  in  rows  around  the  foot  of  mount- 
ains, or  on  mounds  which  separate  the  rice  fields.  The  mulberry  is  grown 
in  any  part  of  Japan,  but  more  extensively  in  the  central  provinces.  The 
tree  flourishes  better  in  a  sandy  soil  and  near  the  banks  of  rivers.  There  are 
two  different  shapes  in  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry — oval  and  the  shape  of  the 
chrysanthemum  leaf. 

THE   SILK- WORM. 

When  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  begin  to  sprout  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm, 
which  are  deposited  on  pieces  of  paper,  are  brought  out  from  a  box,  where 
they  had  been  preserved  in  a  cool  place,  and  hung  up  in  a  warm  room  about 
5  feet  above  the  floor.  The  bottom  edge  of  the  paper  upon  which  the  eggs 
are  laid  should  be  occasionally  inverted.  Just  before  the  eggs  are  hatched 
they  will  turn  bluish  in  color.  Caterpillars  that  are  hatched  earlier  than 
twenty-four  hours  after  being  exposed  to  the  required  heat  for  hatching  are 
regarded  as  poor  in  quality  and  unprofitable.  To  prevent  too  early  hatching 
the  eggs  are  covered  with  sheets  of  paper.  The  young  worms  are  at  first  fed 
by  sprinkling  over  them  enough  millet  bran  to  cover  them  and  the  face  of 
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the  paper.  When  the  worms  come  out  of  the  bran,  they  arc  swept  with  a  soft 
feather  brush  on  to  a  frame,  and  a  few  hours  after  fed  with  mulberry  leaves  cot 
to  about  the  size  of  the  worm  and  increased  in  size  as  they  get  older.  When 
the  worms  are  full-grown,  the  leaves  should  be  fed  to  them  whole.  The 
worms  should  at  first  be  fed  eight  times  during  twenty-four  hours,  and  after- 
wards the  number  of  times  they  are  fed  each  day  diminishes  by  one  until  they 
are  about  to  go  to  rest  to  make  cocoons,  when  four  times  a  day  will  be  suffi- 
cient. It  requires  about  2,000  pounds  of  mulberry  leaves  to  feed  the  number 
of  silk-worms  hatched  from  one  sheet  of  eggs.  It  is  necessary  to  give  die 
worms  while  feeding  sufficient  room  on  the  frames,  otherwise  they  will  be- 
come diseased.  The  rule  is  to  put  one  sheet  of  eggs,  at  the  time  they  are 
hatched,  on  two  frames,  and,  as  the  worms  continue  to  grow,  increase  thenum« 
ber  to  eighty  frames  just  before  they  go  up  to  make  their  cocoons.  The 
dung  of  the  worms  must  be  constantly  removed.  The  way  to  do  this  is  as 
follows :  When  the  worms  come  out  of  the  bran  and  on  the  top  of  the  finely 
cut  leaves  at  their  first  feeding,  they  are  removed  to  new  frames  by  sweeping 
them  with  a  feather  brush  together  with  the  leaves,  and  thus  the  dung  remains 
on  the  old  frames.  When  the  cocoons  are  somewhat  grown,  a  net  should  be 
spread  over  them  and  the  leaves  placed  on  the  net;  the  worms  will  take  to 
the  fresh  leaves,  when  they  can  be  easily  removed  to  another  frame.  As  the 
worms  take  large  quantities  of  food  just  before  going  to  rest,  they  shouM 
be  changed  to  clean  frames  once  every  day,  and  they  should  also  be  frequently 
changed  in  damp  weather.  The  temperature  of  the  room  in  which  the  worms 
are  being  fed  is  a  most  important  consideration.  It  has  been  found  that  80^ 
F.  during  the  day-time  and  75^  in  the  night-time  is  the  proper  temperature. 
Excessive  dampness  may  be  removed  by  charcoal  fires  and  too  great  dryness 
of  temperature  by  boiling  water  in  the  room.  North  wind  and  the  sun  shin- 
ing direct  on  the  worms  are  injurious.  All  rooms  in  which  silk-worms  are 
fed  should  face  the  south;  trees  should  be  planted  on  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  building,  and  the  north  side  entirely  closed. 

At  the  time  the  worms  go  up  to  make  cocoons  they  may  be  divided  gen- 
erally into  two  varieties — those  having  reddish  bellies  and  those  having  bluish 
bellies.  Nests  upon  which  to  deposit  their  cocoons  are  made  of  straw,  rape 
stalks,  or  branches  of  trees  having  many  small  twigs.  Those  that  are  ready 
to  go  to  the  rests  will  stop  eating  and  raise  their  heads  and  look  round ;  these 
should  immediately  be  put  upon  the  frames  prepared  with  the  nests.  About 
four  days  after  going  up  they  will  finish  making  cocoons,  and  in  two  or  three 
days  after  the  cocoons  should  be  removed  from  the  frames.  The  best  co- 
coons for  making  silk  are  those  regular  in  shape,  while  those  hollow  in  the 
center  and  irregular  in  shape  do  not  make  good  silk. 

SILK-WORM  EGGS. 

To  obtain  the  best  silk-worm  seed  great  care  should  be  observed  in  the 
selection  of  cocoons.  The  way  to  do  this  is  to  cut  one  side  of  a  selected 
number  of  the  cocoons  with  a  very  sharp  knife  and  take  out  the  caterpillais. 
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Should  they  be  large  and  of  a  yellowish-red  color,  it  is  a  sign  that  they  are 
healthy  and  of  good  quality.     Caterpillars  of  weak  and  inferior  quality  are 
g^lossless  and  not  active.     It  is  the  same  of  the  butterfly— -they  have  a  dull 
look  and  their  wings  are  wrinkled.     The  butterfly  emerges  in  about  twenty 
days  after  the  worm  goes  up  to  form  the  cocoon.     The  male  butterfly  generally 
comesout  earlier  than  the  female.     They  should  be  kept  in  a  dark  place,  re- 
moved entirely  from  currents  of  air,  and,  as  soon  a3  the  female  comes  out,  they 
should  be  copulated.     It  is  better  to  copulate  male  and  female  that  come  out 
the  same  day.     It  is  very  seldom  that  the  butterfly  comes  out  in  the  afternoon, 
generally  in  the  forenoon  between  3  and  4  o'clock  and  between  7  and  8  o'clock. 
The  time  of  laying  eggs  is  generally  between  2  and  10  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing.    Just  before  the  butterfly  comes  out  of  the  cocoon  paper  should  be 
spread  over  them.     They  will  take  to  the  paper  and  copulate  there.     The 
time  of  copulation  is  about  four  or  five  hours,  when  the  male  butterfly  should 
be  picked  out  and  thrown  away^  and  the  paper  upon  which  the  female  butter- 
fly remains  should  be  shaken  two  or  three  times  with  both  hands.     They 
should  then  be  removed  to  thirk  paper,  i  foot  by  10  inches  in  size,  and  placed 
on  the  floor.     The  number  of  butterflies  on  each  sheet  will  be  one  hundred 
and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  weighing  about  one-fourth  of  a  pound. 
The  room  should  be  slightly  warmed  by  fire,  and  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  eggs  be  laid  equally  over  the  paper.     The  number  of  eggs  on  each  sheet 
will  vary  from  forty-flve  to  sixty  thousand.     As  soon  as  the  eggs  are  laid,  the 
paper  should  be  hung  up  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  placed  in  a  box  and  kept  in  a  cool  place,  where  the  temperature  is  always 
under  60**.     When  severe  cold  weather  sets  in,  the  eggs  should  be  taken  from 
the  box  and  dipped  in  cold  water  every  morning  for  two  or  three  days. 
After  doing  this  the  sheets  of  paper  should  be  thoroughly  dried  and  put  back 
into  the  box.    This  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  eggs.     In  purchasing 
silk-worm  eggs  it  is  important  to  know  how  the  worms  were  fed  and  treated. 
The  hand  should  be  gently  rubbed  over  the  paper  to  see  if  the  eggs  are  firmly 
stuck  to  it     They  should  be  large  and  of  a  glossy  white  purplish  color.     In- 
ferior eggs  are  smaller  in  sise,  of  a  reddish  or  yellow  color,  and  are  laid 
irregularly  on  the  paper.     It  is  prohibited  in  Japan,  by  the  silk-worm  asso- 
ciation, to  sell  diseased  silk-worms. 

TREATMENT  OF  COCOONS  IN  MAKING  SILK. 

It  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  butterfly  in  the  cocoon  from  which  silk  is 
to  be  made.  Before  doing  this  the  cocoons  should  be  assorted  and  divided 
into  three  lots — (i)  those  that  are  composed  of  two  or  more  caterpillars, 
(2)  those  strained  by  putrefaction  of  caterpillar,  (3)  those  that  have  a  small 
hole  from  which  a  small  black  maggot  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  size  has 
come  out,  the  maggot  having  killed  the  caterpillar.  There  are  several  methods 
of  killing  caterpillars.  The  most  approved  is  to  put  the  cocoons  in  a  room 
in  which  there  is  a  steam-pipe  and  place  them  opposite  to  it,  so  that  the  steam 
may  penetrate  the  mass.     After  the  caterpillars  are  killedi  the  cocoons  are 
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taken  into  the  open  air  for  about  thirty  minutes,  and  then  returned  to  the 
room  and  put  upon  a  swinging  sheet,  in  order  that  they  may  dry  quickly. 
After  they  are  dry,  they  are  put  into  sacks. 

In  making  silk  great  care  should  be  had  in  selecting  the  cocoons,  so  as  to 
have  the  silk  of  an  even  fineness  and  color.  The  cocoons  should  be  sinrinkled 
with  cold  water  the  night  before  they  are  boiled.  The  object  of  boiling 
cocoons  is  to  remove  the  waste  silk  and  to  find  the  end  of  the  threads.  To 
do  this  a  kind  of  brush  is  used,  made  of  stuff  to  which  the  waste  silk  will 
easily  adhere  and  by  which  the  ends  of  the  threads  will  be  loosened.  When 
the  proper  number  of  threads  are  found,  the  cocoons  are  removed  to  another 
pan,  and  are  ready  for  reeling.  In  reeling  silk  it  is  important  to  twist  the 
thread  well,  and  occasionally  get  a  new  end  of  thread.  The  method  is  to  set 
a  button  made  of  porcelain  on  the  top  of  the  pan  about  a  inches  above 
the  water.  The  ends  of  the  silk  are  passed  through  a  very  small  hole  in  the 
button  and  twisted  well.  The  thread  is  hung  on  a  hook  made  of  glass,  and 
is  wound  on  a  small  reel,  from  which  it  is  again  wound  in  a  larger  one  in  a 
separate  room.  From  the  large  reels  the  silk  is  taken  and  tied  into  bundles 
for  weaving  or  transportation. 

SILK  MANUFACTURES   IN  JAPAN. 

Until  very  recently  the  hand-loom  of  the  most  primitive  pattern  has 
'  been  entirely  in  use  in  Japan  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods.  At  Kyoto 
two  large  factories  have  just  been  completed,  where  the  most  improved  for- 
eign machinery  is  employed.  One  of  these  factories  is  for  reeling  silk  alone; 
the  other  for  dyeing,  weaving,  and  finishing.  The  latter  has  been  erected 
at  a  cost  of  500,000  yen,  and  was  lately  visited  by  the  Emperor  and  Emjvess. 
A  large  number  of  the  operatives  in  this  factory  are  women  and  girls,  receiv- 
ing from  10  to  20  cents  per  day  wages,  while  the  most  skilled  of  the  male 
operatives  receive  less  than  50  cents  per  day,  working  twelve  honrs. 

With  a  moist  climate  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  therefore 
adapted  to  silk  weaving;  with  an  abundance  of  cheap  labor  and  a  soil  unsur- 
passed for  the  growth  of  the  mulberry,  Japan  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  silk-producing  countries  of  the  world. 

E.  J.  SMITHERS, 

QmsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Hiogo^  September  2j,  i8go. 


Reduction  of  tobacco  tariff  in  Guatemala. — ^I  have  the  honor  to  infom 
the  Department  that  the  Government  of  Guatemala,  in  a  decree  published 
in  the  official  paper,  dated  the  20th  instant,  reduces  the  import  tax  on 
tobacco  from  55  cents  per  pound  to  20  cents  per  pound  on  all  tobacco 
coming  into  this  Republic.  As  large  quantities  come  from  the  United  States, 
our  merchants  in  this  article  should  be  notified  at  the  earliest  moment— 
Samuel  Kimberly,  Consul- Generaly  Guatemala^  November  21^  iSgo* 
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PORK   PRODUCT  OF  HUNGARY. 

REPORT  BY  VICE-CONSUL  GERSTER,  OF  SUDA-PESTH, 
INTRODUCTORY. 

In  compliance  with  the  Department's  instructions,  I  b^  leave  to  submit 
to  yon  my  report  on  the  breeding  of  pigs  and  the  pork  products,  as  handled 
in  my  district. 

According  to  the  latest  census  of  domestic  animals,  which  took  place  in 
1884,  the  stock  of  hogs  in  Hungary  amounted  to  4,803,639,  whereas  in  1870 
they  only  amounted  to  3,5  73,531.  Of  this  number  the  superior  breeds  raised 
by  the  larger  and  middle  proprietors  numbered  about  1,500,000,  and  the 
ordinary  breeds  raised  by  the  small  proprietors  about  3,300,000. 

That  stock,  valued  according  to  the  average  price  of  the  year  1884  (15.71 
florins*)  represented  a  value  of  75,471,611  florins. 

PRICES. 

The  average  prices  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  were  at  that  time 
as  follows:  In  the  counties  this  side  of  the  Danube  (cisdanubian),  16.84 
florins;  beyond  the  Danube  (transdanubian),  14.83  florins;  this  side  the 
Theiss  (cistibiscan),  15.33  florins;  beyond  the  Theiss  (transtibiscan),  16.23 
florins ;  Transylvania,  14. 13  florins. 

The  prices  of  the  breeding  animals  belonging  to  the  superior  breeds  were : 
Boars,  30  to  40  florins,  or  even  50  to  60  florins;  sows,  25  to  30  florins;  year- 
lings, 13  to  25  florins;  sucking  pigs,  5  to  9  florins. 

The  census,  it  may  be  observed,  was  made  in  auttunn.  The  average 
prices  were:  Boars  (of  a  good  breed),  32.21  florins;  sows,  24.25  florins; 
yearlings,  17.37  florins;  piglings,  6.40  florins. 

The  most  thorough  study  that  has  been  made  of  the  breeds  of  pigs  in 
Hungary  is  that  written  by  Mr.  Eugene  Rodizky,  under  the  title  "Studien 
iiber  das  Schwein.'*  It  appeared  in  1872,  and  was  published  by  the  firm  of 
Faesy  &  Frick,  Vienna. 

From  this  book  I  cite  the  following  general  data : 

BRBEDS. 

Most  widely  difiiised  is  tbe  curly-haired  pig.  Of  this  race  there  are  two  divisions— the 
fleshy  and  the  fiat.  The  first  is  chiefly  hred  in  the  mountainous  countiy  in  the  nofth  of  Hun- 
gary; the  latter  in  the  counties  be3rond  the  Danube,  in  the  countiy  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Theiss,  and  in  the  counties  along  the  Theiss.  - 

The  Mangolica  breed  of  pigs  is  the  result  of  crossing  with  the  Shumadia  breed,  of  Servia. 
Of  this  the  best  breeds  are  the  Kis-Jen5,  the  Boros-JenO,  and  the  Szalonta,  the  Hungarian 
Mangolica  (*' swallow-bellied"),  the  Great  Mangolica  (with  large  ears  and  light-colored  bris- 
tles), the  Jank6  breed,  the  Szunyog  breed,  the  Essex  and  Berkshire  breeds,  of  Magocsa,  etc 
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The  prindpal  pig-breeding  ooonties  are  those  of  Artd,  Bannya,  BOtar,  Ban,  Knat6SA' 
r€Qy,  Temes,  and  Somogy. 

The  principal  markets  are  K(yb&njra,  whoae  yearly  traffic  wfli  be  noticed  presently;  Kecs- 
kemet (80,000  annually),  Bars  (from  36,000  to  45>ooo),  Nagy  Varad  (50,000  to 6o/xx>),  Szeged 
(80,000),  Debreczen  (6o/xx>  to  80,000),  Sopron  (40,000  to  50,000),  Aiad  (50,000),  and 
Gyula  (40,000  to  50,000). 

ABATTOIES. 

In  the  detailed  statistics  of  the  pigs  slanghtered  at  the  abaUoiii  in  1889  the  foUowtng  are 
the  largest  figwies : 


Abattoin* 


Number. 


CoumtiM: 

B4cft>Bodrogh.. 

Nyitrft 

PW* 

Poisony 

Baimoya 

FeWr- 

Somogy. ....... 

Sopron............ 

Toliuu 

Vai 

Zala 

AbaAi-Tonia... 

Bonod.. 

Hemj.... 

B<k&«. 

Bihar. 

Ctongiid... 

HajdA.^ 


7»93a 
7#5»7 
3«.3S7 
18,031 
10,197 
9,063 
6,956 
xo,sx4 
6,273 

8,449 
13,029 
21,707 

«»»73 
8,046 
8,064 
10,90a 

«7,309 
13,182 


Countkrt  ■  Coattoqed. 

TemM. 

Toraatil 


Bmrt... 


Towns: 


Kowlrom.. 


Bfbkolci ». 

Nagy  Saeben 

NagyVaiad 

Pancaova..~ 

Pec»-...„ 

Pooooy... 

Saolook. 


16,169 

9.94B 
4.Sto 

7,545 
S.4C> 

«»S3» 


*Prom  Kecskemet  no  report  waa  sent  la. 


t  Without  Bger. 


FATTENING. 

A  Mangolica  hc^,  after  being  fattened  for  three  months,  famished  135  kilograms^  1 
46.5  kilograms  (34  per  cent.)  of  bacon,  1 1.5  kilograms  (8.5  per  cent)  of  grease,  53  kikgnnis 
(39.5  per  cent)  flesh,  and  lost  of  the  live  weight  24  kilograms,  or  17.5  per  cent. 

A  hog  of  the  Kis-JenO  breed  gave  145  kilograms,  namely,  58.5  kilograms  (40  per  cent) 
of  bacon,  10  kilograms  (7.5  per  cent)  of  grease,  52.5  kilograms  (36  per  cent)  of  flesh,  and 
lost  of  the  lire  weight  24  kilograms,  or  16  per  cent 

The  expense  of  fattening  amounted  to  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. 

The  following  are  annual  aven^;es  of  the  several  prodacts  of  the  sUn^btered  pigs  par 
kilogram: 


Artida 


1889. 


188S. 


1687. 


Meat  (exclusive  of  baooo).. 

Lard « 

Bacon 

Grease ^ ».... 


KrtmiM^rt, 
60 
64 
60 
6t 


Krtutmtr*, 

59 
66 

61 
62 


KmttM€rt, 
0.56 
0.99 
0.54 
o.$5 


Krtutaert, 
56 

S5 
59 


57 
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Months. 


JaLStJuy» 


Search. .... 

-April 

AAajf.  •...MM*M...< 

August  ...M .• 

September........ 

October............ 

fvOTenbcTOTM.M. 


Meat. 


61 
6e 
S9 
58 
59 
5« 
SB 
56 


LanL 


Kr9uiatrt. 
<5 
64 
68 
66 
«7 
64 
«4 
^ 
6t 
6a 
61 
69 


60 

59 
6« 
60 
6s 
)So 
60 
58 
57 
5S 
57 
«7 


Grease. 


6e 
61 
64 
63 
«4 
61 
60 
60 
60 
60 

59 
68 


BRBSDING. 

y^th  regard  to  fhe  success  with  which  different  sorts  are  bred  hi  dlftiereiit  counties,  we 
may  qaote  the  following  from  the  sanitaiy  reports  for  the  year  1889 : 

In  Abanj-Toma  breeding  stock  was  to  be  obtained  at  Hidy^-AH,  at  Nagy  Ida,  at  Als6 
Liftnczi,  at  Radv&ny  (Count  I^adislans  K&rolyi's  Mangolicas),  and  at  PetOszinye  (Count  Alex- 
ander Forg&ch's  Poland  China  breed). 

On  the  Arvai  estate  the  Yoikshire  race  is  bfed,  which  has  been  crossed  with  the  less  prof* 
itable  Polish  breed  and  has  8i]{>erBeded  it,  so  that  every  week  from  150  to  200  animals  are 
sent  to  the  Austrian  markets. 

In  Baranya  the  hog-fiittening  establishment  at  Pecs  took  in  11,724  anhnals  during  the 
year  1889.  The  principal  breeders  are  the  Archduke  Albrecht,  at  his  estate  Bellye;  the  Bish- 
op's farm ;  Ladislaus  Sdly,  00  his  estate  at  St  Mftrtoo. 

In  Bars  the  breeding  of  hogs  only  covers  the  home  consumption. 

In  Bereg  the  breeding  flourishes.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  county  they  breed  the  Man- 
golica,  and  in  the  upper  part  the  Polbh  pig. 

In  Besztercze-Nasz6d  they  inq)ort  from  Bukovina  cheap  pigs,  the  result  of  a  cross  with  the 
Yorkshire. 

In  Bihar  pig  breeding  especially  flourishes.  For  the  most  part  they  breed  the  native  race, 
with  light-colored  bristles;  but  there  is  £lso  a  race  with  dark-colored  bristles  which  is  much 
esteemed.  On  the  estates  of  the  bishop  and  of  the  chapter  they  breed  a  race  derived  from 
tamed  wild  swine. 

In  Bras86,  since  the  customs  war  with  Ronmania,  the  breeding  of  the  Hungarian  light- 
colored  Mangolica  has  attained  large  dimensions. 

In  Csik  they  raise  a  rough  mountain  breed,  which  can  not  be  properly  fattened,  whose  only 
advantage  b  that  it  is  satisfied  with  inferior  food. 

In  GuyOr  the  chief  breeders  are  the  bishop,  on  hb  estate  at  Pinyid,  and  Charles  Szevera, 
on  hb  frffm  at  Pcoyv&d.  At  the  from  of  Paul  Auspitz,  at  Szent-T&nos,  the  Yorkshire  breed  of 
pure  blood  b  to  be  found.    Its  advantage  b  said  to  be  that  it  b  not  subject  to  the  erysipelas. 

In  HajdA,  in  tiie  year  1889,  the  stock  amounted  to  60,307  anhnab  and  637  boars. 

In  H&romsz^  the  raising  of  different  sorts  of  mixed  breeds  and  of  the  pure  Szalonta  and 
Mangdica  races  would  progress  most  satisfiictorily  were  it  not  for  the  ravages  of  the  erysipe- 
las year  by  year. 

In  T&sz-Nagy  Kun-Sxolnok  the  light-haired  breed  b  raised,  and  enables  the  cultivators 
to  turn  their  crops  of  fodder  to  good  account.  Principal  breeders  are  the  Brothers  Kohner,  at 
Febd  Sziszfoerke  (annually  1,000  piglings);  the  Brothers  Deutsch,  at  Puszta  Fokoszun ;  Lewb 
Bbchitz,  at  Tbza  Ab&d;  Alexander  lurenak,  at  Ujktkt;  Alexander  Brill,  at  Ptu  KengyeL 
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In  KIg  Ktlkillld  the  exodlent  white  Mangolica  breed  is  eYerywhere  to  be  found.  The  cUef 
breeders  are  Count  Eugene  Haller,  Count  Arpid  Bethlen,  Count  Stephen  Eszterhi^,  Count 
B^ldi. 

In  Kolozs  a  fine  white-bristled  breed  is  cultiTated.  The  chief  breeders  are  Count  George 
Bkoffy  (Bonozhida),  Joseph  Szab6  (Sz&szfenes),  Count  Julius  Tezeld  (Nagj  Jld6d),  Ban» 
Gabriel  Jotika  (Szanrasfalva).    - 

In  Lipt6  Charles  Mtk6  (Vervicz)  and  Gixa  Andah&za  (BOlcshiiza)  raise  the  Poland-CUsui 
breed,  either  pure  blood  or  crossed  with  the  Yorkshire  or  the  Maogolica.  The  Poland- 
China  breed  have  from  seven  to  eight  piglings  in  a  litter,  and  are  easily  fattened.  The  York- 
shires have  from  nine  to  twelve  in  a  litter,and,  when  crossed  with  the  bristly  race,  famish  very 
remunerative  specimens. 

In  M&rmaros  they  breed  the  Polish  race  and  the  mountain  variety  of  the  bristly  kind. 

In  Maros  Torda,  for  the  most  part,  the  bristly-hahed  sort  is  raised.  At  Berestelke  they 
are  making  the  experiment  of  crossing  with  Berkshire  boars. 

In  Nagy  KfikUlld  the  thorough-bred  light-habed  Mangolica  pigs  are  raised.  The  purest 
blood  is  to  be  found  in  the  hundreds  of  K5halom  and  Keresd.  Large  breeders  are  Count 
B61a  Haller,  at  R^;  Count  Francb  Haller,  at  Teh^r  Egyhiza;  and  Count  Gabriel  Beihlen, 
at  Heresd.  In  the  larger  communes  the  stock  of  pigs  amounts  to  Sfioo  or  4/xx>  ani- 
mals. In  individual  communes  a  yearly  revenue  of  25,000  florins  may  be  shown  to  be  derived 
from  this  source.  An  annual  average  of  15,000  animals  are  sold  at  the  weekly  markets 
of  Medgyes.  The  Bayna  cross  (Berkshire  crossed  with  Mangolica)  is  very  fertile,  and 
easily  fattened.  At  Medgyes  they  fatten  up  annually  about  1,200  animals  from  160  to  180 
kilograms  in  weight  These  animals  belong  exclusively  to  the  white  or  black  Mangofica 
breed.    The  yearly  revenue  amounts  to  from  60,000  to  70,000  florins. 

In  Njritra  there  is  only  one  large  breeding  establishment,  that  of  Count  Aloys  K&rotyi,  at 
his  farm  of  Ondroh6,  who  breeds  every  year  600  to  700  white  Mangolicas. 

In  Pozsony  Molinie,  an  English  cultivator  breeds  Yorkshire,  Berkshire,  and  Essex  pigs  00 
a  farm  of  60  acres.  When  twelve  weeks  old  they  come  into  the  hands  of  the  fattener,  and 
after  twelve  weeks  more  are  complete  yearlings,  and  are  sold  at  an  average  price  of  52  kreut- 
zers  per  kilogram  of  live  weight. 

In  S&ros  the  pork  butchers  of  Kassa  UjfalA  bought  10,973  of  these  animals  and  sent  the 
cured  flesh  to  foreign  countries. 

In  Somogy  several  large  proprietors  are  beg^inning  to  cross  the  Poland-China  race. 

In  Sopron  the  most  importance  is  attributed  to  English  blood.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
vicinity  of  Vienna. 

In  Szil&gy  both  white  and  black  bellied  pigs  are  bred  to  great  advantage. 

In  Szolnok-Doboka  the  inferior  kind  of  animals  hitherto  bred  by  the  Roumanian  peasants 
is  being  driven  out  of  the  field  and  its  place  taken  by  the  light-haired  and  swallow-bellied 
variety  of  the  native  bristly  race. 

In  Toront&l,  on  the  Zsombolya  estate,  the  sorted-out  sows  and  boars,  after  being  fiutened 
for  four  months,  attain  a  weight  of  from  250  to  280  kilograms. 

Veszprim  is  the  original  home  of  the  Bakony  race,  which,  however,  is  by  this  time  hardly 
to  be  found  pure.    In  its  place  they  breed  the  Kis  Jen5  race. 

HOG  CENSUS  FOR  THE  SEVX&AL  COUNTRIES. 

According  to  the  census  of  1880,  there  were  in  Hungary  (exclusive  of  Flume)  4^3*639 
swine;  to  every  100  square  kilometers,  1,717  animals;  to  every  1,000  souls,  331  ^nimalt.  1m 
Croatia-Slavonia  there  were  4^,093  animals;  to  every  100  square  kilometers,  1,100  animals; 
to  every  1,000  louls,  231  animals. 
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Census  according^  to  co$Uinents, 


569 


Continents. 


Total  num- 
ber. 


Askt ^ 

Airica -. 

North  America.. 
South  America.. 
Australia. 


Census  according  to  countries. 


Countries. 


Honsarian  Kingdom.. 

Austria- 

Bosn^ 

Germany.. 

Fnuioe....... 

Ronmanla. 

Servia 

Bulgaria ~ 

Deamarlc 


Portugal ...» 

North  America... 

Canada.. 

Australia... ~.. 

Italy «.. 

Svibertaad 

Belgium 

HoUand 

England 

Spsun 

Greece 


Traffic  in  swine  in  Hungary, 


Imports. 


Number.         Value, 


Exports. 


Number.         Value. 


i86a-'74-.. 

188a 

1883.... 

\  1884 «, 

,  '885 

1 1886 :.. 

I:«387 

ii888 


580,  MS 
106,385 
334,095 

»59»938 
» 74. 777 
164,76a 

»46»47X 
«99»»3a 
204,570 


FUrtHs. 

X3, 4*2,761 
5.308,580 

*6, 567, 830 
7,oai,a96 
6,6x9,00a 
4,5>9i865 
5,366,003 
7.«55,866 
7,978,000 


719,139 
619,406 
63^,557 
606,086 
670,684 
89»»536 
779,34a 
543,308 
605,607 


Flffrint. 
37,428,096 
43,300,895 
.  44,390.705 
35,195.735 
33,963,160 
43,870,466 

38,  "7, 799 
31,124,918 
37,844,000 


AUSTRO-GERMANIC  TRADE. 

Gennany,  which,  after  Anstria,  is  the  chief  consumer  of  our  swine,  diminishes  its  imports 
year  by  year.    In  I  ^i  its  import  was  about  1,000,000  net,  while  in  1888  its  import  had 
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dimisbed  to  364/xx>,  and  its  export  bad  risen  to  392,00a  In  tbe  interest  of  its  owl 
breeders  it  imposed  an  import  duty  of  6  marks  per  anunal  and  establisbed  store  statioDs  under 
tbe  pretence  of  keeping  oat  murrain. 

Tbe  foreign  trade  in  swine  of  AostriA- Hungary  was  as  follows : 


Year. 


Expom. 


1886., 
1887., 
x888.. 


"8.735 
x68,88o 


FIRST  HUNGARIAN  FATTENING  COMPANY. 

Tbe  following  are  tbe  statistics  of  tbe  business  of  tbe  first  Hungarian  pig- 
pany  establisbed  at  KQb&nya : 

Number  rf  pigs  received. 


Y«ar. 


SCTVfaUL 


Tool. 


»875- 79  (average) 
i88o-'84  (average) 

1885 ., 

x886 

1887 » ^... 

x888 

X889 


•90.9H 
389.94* 
419*380 
401,7a* 
3^»757 
39?»«^ 
45i»«H 


133,678 
83.797 
78,887 
89,684 
70.740 
83,888 

«44,9<H 


57,»a8 
55. '87 
U.483 
«9.394 
«5.374 
a».4«4 
10.355 


47«.?y» 
50.730 

5».799 
44i.87« 
497.-l« 
606,463 


Number  of  pigs  sent  to  Vtemns  for  home  consumpHtm. 


Year. 


Hungariaii.      Seifian, 


i875-'79  (ave«««).- 
x88o-'84  (average).. 

x88s 

x886 

1887 


1889.. 


47X,550 
490,  i» 
466,503 
556,a4« 
436.957 
415.573 
51  z,  608 


148,6x8 
x67,a85 
186,638 
905. 3X» 
310,898 
8x9, x86 
«94,76» 


165,001 

M0»9»« 

W5.S4« 

106.187 
S7.6sft 
93."3 

98.»r5 


(Comparing  tbe  numbers  for  1889  witb  tbe  average  for  1875-79,  we  see  tbal  Hungaritt 
pigs  bave  risen  55x>9  per  cent ;  Servian,  17.17  per  cent. ;  wbile  Roumanian  pigs  bave  dimin- 
ished by  81.87  per  cent 

Table  shcfwing  the  destisuttiou  of  pigs  sent  out. 


Buda-Pesth..... ». 

Tbe  enviroof  of  Buda-Pesth..... 

The  upper  counties 

Vienna......... 

Wiener-Neustadt 

Bohemia 

Via  Bodenhach 

Via  Odeiberg... 

ViaZsolna 

July.. 

Southern  Germany 


t«4.6py 

«#».«« 

t6,34o 

■8,fJ» 

•e.«39 

"9.S«« 

93.««S 

^m 

i^K 

3i,o«> 

77.*3 

■9.344 

J^TTT 

38,t«» 

♦<* 

,,. ,.«.. 

i%»5 

4.3» 

•J^ 

a68 

m 

Total. 


415.573 


P-^* 
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PORK   PRODUCT  OF  HUNGARY. 
The  traffic  in  swine  at  foreign  markets  was  as  follows : 


57» 


To- 

X884. 

x88$. 

x886i 

x8l7. 

x888. 

VieuM: 

Heavy  ^..»... ^ 

Middlinf 

Y«Arlfam.. .............T,. ,r.-r-,'r.r T-, 

8o,x66 
100,796 
167.863 

84,aaa 
x^,6oo 
X73.066 

74,9*7 
xax,o7i 
xa7,6x8 

67,6x4 
xia,a98 

a4t,s66 

S9.4»i 
«M.«93 
396,397 

Toul - - 

348,8as 

360,888 

3*3,6x3 

431.478 

469.9«« 

Bertin: 

Ootisu^....^..^..^........^.....^......^ 

Hiumuiiui .........t.r.....T.,t.f.TT,T*....r......r.-.r... 

- -.. 

-. 

555,ot8 
»6,309 

53,8«» 
S.905 

377.600 

"■'"*>****"  • • 

I>iesden: 

43,86a 
ia,47X 
3a3,«39 

47,49» 

7,««4 

316,900 

Ptuk. ^- ^. « 



Among  the  exports  of  Germany  pigs  figure  for  12,400,000  florins;  among  the  exports  of 
the  United -States  bacon  figures  for  57,100,000  and  lard  for  47,800,000  florins;  among  those 
of  Austria-Hungary  pigs  figure  for  11,000,000  florins;  and  among  those  of  Denmark  pigs  for 
8,800,000  florins  and  pork  for  10,300,000  florins. 

LIVING  ANIMALS  AND  CUT-UP  MEAT. 

In  the  statistics  published  in  the  year  1889  ^^  whole  import  of  live  animals  and  of  meat 
amountectto  447,870,000  florins,  of  which  271,620,000  florins  consisted  of  liye  animals  and 
only  176,250,000  florins  of  meat,  etc  Up  to  that  time  we  find  set  down  the  whole  import  as 
472,590,000  florins,  of  which  only  224,240,000  florins  consisted  of  live  animals,  while  dead 
meat  and  the  like  figured  for  248,340,000  florins.  This  shows  that  the  trade  in  dead  meat 
continually  gains  ground.  In  Great  Britain,  during  the  year  1S87, 127,300,000  florins  was  the 
▼alue  of  the  imported  meat,  which  in  1888  had  risen  to  167,890,000  florins;  in  France,  ii,- 
1 10,000  florins  ini887  and  20,800,000  florins  in  1888;  in  Belgium,  10,080,000  florins  in  1886 
and  19,740,000  florins  in  1887 ;  in  Germany,  12,400,000  florins  in  1887  and  18,640,000  florins 
in  1888.  In  the  last-named  country  the  value  of  the  imported  live  animals  has  gone  down 
from  80,970,000  florins  to  s$fi20fiCx>  florins. 

Trt^e  M  swtHi  products  in  Iluftgary, 


Aitidct. 


Impoits. 


Quantity.         Value. 


Experts. 


Quantity.         Value 


Fresh  meat 
x88a..., 
x883...< 
X884.... 
1885..., 
x886... 
X887... 
x888..., 
1889.... 

Pfcpaieda 
188a.... 
X883... 
X884..., 
x88$... 
1886... 
X887... 


3,05s 
«.497 
3,o8x 
4,595 
3.883 
3,584 
4,X99 

X,83X 

93» 

484 
x,03X 
»,356 
>,309 

X,903 

»,38S 
»,4*» 


FUrins, 
xaa,ooe 
xoo,ooo 
x8x,ooo 
ao4,ooo 
aio,ooo 
i6x,ooo 
x89,ooo 
8a,ooo 

39,ooo 
30,000 
46,000 
60,000 
95,000 
7a,ooo 
104,000 
xxo.ooo 


iQOkiUt. 

5,805 
7,666 
10,338 
xx,666 

14,104 
ia,a69 
x6,787 

987 
563 
47« 
463 
5«7 
98s 
538 


FUrins. 
347,000 
348,000 
422,000 
549,000 
615,000 
683,000 
553,000 
755,000 

53.000 
30,000 

*3fOQO 

•3,000 
40,000 

59,000 

3a,oo© 
98^009 
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TVi^  in  Twmefr^ductf  4m  Htmgiy — Condiived. 


AltlGlM. 


Imftcts. 


Qoaotky.         Value. 


LMd: 

t8t9... 

1883... 
1884... 

1885... 
1886... 

1887... 

z888... 
1889... 


i8l3... 
1884... 
188$... 
1886... 
1887... 
s888... 
1889... 


1883... 
1883... 


1885... 
1886... 
1887... 
1888... 
Z889... 
Sausages: 
1883... 
Z883... 


188s... 
x886... 
X887... 
x888... 
1889... 
Bristles: 


1885... 
1884... 
1885... 
x886... 
1887... 
z888... 
Z889... 


\ka09. 
7.»44 
4t«3 

9,z8o 

9,891 

3.  "7 
4,6U 
8»474 

•  ^5 

«»363 
«.748 
«.«» 
a.oaS 
»»407 


z,36o 
3,zz6 
a.  348 
3.*37 
4>3*9 
4f7*« 


».357 
«.57« 
«.54t 
1,884 
SfXoa 
X.954 

«»44i 
x»4^ 
«»3*3 
z,38a 
z,6ox 
x.«7a 
1.74a 


PUrbu, 
379,000 
944,000 
za9,ooo 
85,000 

130,000 

X38,ooo 
319,000 
170,000 

57.O0O 
39»«» 

55,000 
70,000 
68,000 
93,000 
65,000 

3z,ooo 
76,000 
136,000 
ai9,ooo 
399,000 
308,000 
433fOOO 
498,00a 

63,000 
48,000 
Z36.000 
158,000 
140,000 
151,000 
9io,ooa 
i95.oao 

988,000 
093,000 
976,000 
300,000 
353,000 
33,000 
389,000 


«3.«fc 
38.794 
45.  "5 
5*»954 
44.844 
43.  «« 
40*9*9 
53. 7M 

«<,S99 
x6,8o>3 
19,199 
ao,88o 
•3.839 
«4."« 
S9.949 
93.955 

33 
167 
3>9 
316 

35a 

3" 

9,003 

»48 
»34 
190 

909 
999 

■37 
«33 

Sa« 

».7«4 
464 
65» 
380 

3x9 


•.M6*a» 


a,730,«oe 

7<«,«» 

773.0* 

»7S,« 

a66.o» 

z,aot,OB 

x.o54.«» 

95X.O- 

x.X57,«» 

3.009 

X4,ooo 
30.ooe 
a5,ooe 
a6,oo6 

S3,0D0 

34.000 
33,000 

279,000 
»3»«o 
11,000 
15,000 
15,000 
16,000 
aoipfleo 


65,000 
131,000 
439*000 
lao^ooo 
itifOoo 

f7.«> 

86,00* 


BREEDING  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  first  experimeots  in  breeding  were  made  in  1833  at  Kis  Jen5  with  Servian  Hilos 
pigs,  which  belonged  to  the  light-colored  bristly  race.  The  dark-bristled  race,  for  the  most 
party  had  their  origin  in  Syrmiom;  fai  the  first  place  they  came  from  Szaboles. 

Onr  breeders  hare  by  this  time  made  such  progress  that  our  fat-pfx>dttcingjNgs  can  con- 
pete  with  the  like  pigs  all  over  the  world,  and  now  the  Serbs  themselves  often  come  to  ns  for 
breeding  animals.  Besides  the  brbtly  fat-producing  pigs,  the  Hungarian  breeders  raise  flesb- 
producing  pigs;  inch  are  the  mountain  pig,  the  old  Bakony  breed,  and  the  Saloola  breed. 
The  bristly  fat-pcoducing  swine  are  divided  into  the  light-colored,  the  Uiu^,  the  swallowKQl- 
prc4)  and  the  wild  boar  colored. 
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Of  the  flesli-produdog  kinds,  the  moiintam  pig  is  at  home  in  the  northern  Goputhians, 
e^ieciaSy  in  the  conntijes  of  Arva,  Lipt6,  and  Szepes.  The  Bakony  bree4  is  ahnost  extinct. 
Tht  Szalonta  breed  is  rare,  even  in  Szalonta.  The  bristly  jng  forms  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
stock  of  the  coanty. 

The  fleshprodndng  pigs  are  m  the  hands  of  the  small  proprietors  and  do  not  to  any  ex- 
tent fiorm  an  object  of  trade  on  a  large  scale.  The  breeder  rears  his  animals  till  Jhcy  are 
twelre  to  fourteen  months  old  and  then  sells  them  to  the  fatteners. 

The  first  K5b6nya  fattening  company  started  in  1881  with  a  capital  of  5oo/xx>  florins, 
and  developed  itself,  owing  to  the  establishment  at  that  place  of  the  quarantine  for  pigs. 
FVom  1880  to  1885  there  were  brought  to  KOb&nya  2,460,669  anhnals,  of  the  value  of  117,- 
593*559  florins.  These  consmmed  4,097,210  meter  centners  of  maize  and  barley,  to  the  value 
of  29,741,150  florins.  There  were  sold  fixxn  that  place  2^450,601  animals,  of  the  value  of 
X  53934^^435  florins.  Of  these  there  were  exported  to  foreign  countries  1,002,900  animals, 
of  the  value  of  64,542,385  florins. 

During  the  years  between  1880  and  1885  the  price  of  fattened  Hungarian  pigs  was  about 
53.9  florins  per  loo  kilograms,  the  highest  price  (1882)  being  59.9  florins  and  the  lowest 
(1884)  48  florins.  The  average  pnce  during  the  above-mentioned  years  was  53  florins  per 
100  kilograms. 

The  following  table  refers  to  the  breeding  establishment  at  Kis  B4r,  and  speaks  of  the  sys- 
tem of  feeding  there  i 

Food  for  hreeding  saws. 


Period  of  time. 

Maize. 

Barley. 

Ryeluan. 

Whey. 

Turnips. 

Potatoes. 

Pram  December  x  to  lanuanr  ^x.. 

O.Q5 

0.5 
0.5 

0.5 
0.5 

0.5' 

X 

X 

a 
a 
a 

I 

X 

From  May  x  to  Mav  ix....m.m 

Note.— From  Jane  i  to  September  30  pastnring  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  artificial  food  as  supplement. 

Order  of  feeding, — At  6  a.  m.  half  of  the  groats,  bran,  poUtoes,  and  turnips ;  before  noon, 
the  turnips;  at  4  p.  m.,  half  of  the  groats,  potatoes,  and  bran.  Fresh  water  stands  at  their 
disposal  in  a  trough  in  the  feeding  place.    Sucking  pigs  gradually  ad  Hbitum. 


Age. 

Maiae. 

Barley. 

Groats. 

Potatoes. 

3  to  5  months*.. .....^ 

6to  xa  months  .^.....,...»...»... »» .^ »... 

o.a 
0.3 

1 
o.a 

0.3 
o.a 

3 

*Also  pasturago. 

The  groats  and  the  bran  are  to  be  given  soaked,  the  potatoes  broken,  and  the  turnips  raw. 
During  the  time  of  suckling  the  breeding  sows  have  a  supplement  of  barley  or  of  maize,  the 
bariey  being,  if  circumstances  render  it  advisable,  either  wholly  or  in  part  replaced  by  maize; 
pasturage  as  fiir  as  possible. 

The  Hungarian  bristly  pig,  one  of  the  best  fat-producing  breeds  in  the  world,  does  not 
develop  very  fast ;  but  it  does  develq>,  even  under  unfavorable  conditions.  It  traverses  bogs,  fal- 
lows, stubbles,  and  distant  woods  in  search  of  food,  passes  the  winter  in  the  open  air  without 
harm,  and,  when  taken  up  for  fattening,  the  whole  drove  equally  profits  by  the  food  and  turns 
it  to  good  account. 

But  the  one-sided  production  of  fat,  especially  in  face  of  the  American  competition,  is 
found- not  to  answer  the  designed  end,  and  to  be  then  only  profitable  if  the  fertile  flesh-pro- 
ducing breed  is  also  reared.  *  For  this  purpose  the  Veszprto  pig  is  very  suitable,  which  has 
to  be  crossed  with  the  large-eared  breed  homogeneous  with  it,  but  of  superior  quality; 
also,  the  Szalonta  breed  of  Kisb^r,  of  which,  even  in  the  young  days,  the  boar  weighs  117 
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kilograms  and  the  sow  90  kilograms.  Next  comes  the  pig  of  the  apper  cocmtry,  whldi  is 
akin  to  the  Polish  breed.  It  is  with  great  caution  that  we  should  undertake  the  breeding  of 
the  foreign  flesh-producing  kinds.  A  certain  measure  of  success  has  been  attained  with  ihe 
Berkshire  breed ;  but  this  we  only  keep  where  it  is  not  maize  that  has  to  be  tamed  to  cccooot, 
but  soft  or  liquid  waste  (refuse  offal)  of  a  nutritious  character.  Maize  makek  pigs  of  all 
breeds  fat  producing.  Such  nutritious  refuse  is  given  to  the  pigs  only  where  cream  is  maotpii- 
lated  I  consequently,  the  breeding  of  such  flesh-producing,  fast-growing  pigs  is  found  naturally 
associated  with  dairy  farming.  Generally  speaking,  the  more  intensive  cultivation,  bat  espe- 
cially dairy  farming,  will  continually  tend  to  give  this  direction  to  pig  breeding.  It  may  be 
hoped  that,  with  the  assistance  of  dairy  farming  and  in  order  to  make  profitable  use  oT  daiiy 
refuse,  the  breedmg  of  flesh-producing  pigs  may  become  gradually  more  general,  and  thns 
lead  gradually  to  a  restocking  of  our  markets. 

The  breeding  of  pigs  is  one  of  the  most  remunerative  branches  of  Hungarian  hosbandry, 
as  every  thing  requisite  to  their  breeding  and  fattening  is  present— excellent  and  abundant  fod- 
der, extensive  pastures,  oak  forests,  etc. 

Of  the  pigs  thus  bred,  by  far  the  greater  part  find  their  way  to  Kdbinjra.  From  thence 
they  are  either  exported  alive  to  Austria  and  Germany  or  they  are  fattened  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  turned  into  the  several  sorts  of  prepared  flesh. 

HUNGARIAN  BACON. 

The  preparation  of  the  flesh  of  these  animals  is  excellently  represented  by  the  Hongarian 
fabrication  of  **  salami,"  which  ex4o3rs  a  high  reputation.    On  the  other  hand,  the  preparation  of 
salted  and  smoked  meats  has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  successful,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Hungarian  pigs  are  reared  rather  to  produce  fat  than  flesh.    There  is  a  great  opening  for 
any  one  who  would  strike  out  a  new  line  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  meat  as  to  its  flavor 
and  keeping  qualities.    Of  the  pigs  that  arrive  at  K5b&nya,  those  that  are  intended  to  be 
worked  vp  are  prepared,  some  in  the  establishment  itself,  but  the  greater  part  are  killed  and 
prepared  at  Buda-Pesth.     The  fu^t  part  of  the  winter  season  serves  for  prqxuation  of  singed 
bacon,  grease,  and  salami,  while  the  side  bacon  is  dried  in  the  air  or  smoked.    Foither,  laid- 
ing  bacon — ^bacon  that  b  eaten  raw  with  bread  and  **  paprika  "  (Hungarian  red  pepper)— -bacon, 
and  lard  are  prepared  all  the  year  round.     The  country  bacon  (that  prepared  in  the  provinces) 
is  only  prepared  in  the  winter,  and  comes  into  the  market  as  singed  bacon.    The  sides  of 
bacon  show  the  two  halves  of  the  pig,  with  the  head  and  belly,  but  without  the  jaws  and  booes. 
The  principal  consumers  of  this  sort  of  bacon  are  the  country  people,  especially  at  the  time  of 
harvest.    This  country  bacon  is  furnished  not  only  at  Kdb&nya,  but  also  in  the  chief  towns 
of  the  great  Hungarian  Plain,  of  the  Banat,  and  Transylvania. 

By  flitch  bacon  we  mean  those  regularly  shaped  oblong  pieces  of  bacon  cut  firom  the  side, 
without  the  head,  belly,  or  bones,  in  weight  from  20  to  25  kilograms.  This  soct  of  bacoo, 
whether  dried  in  the  air  or  smoked,  together  with  the  above-mentioned  sorts,  is  exdnshrelj 
prepared  at  Buda-Pesth  and  Kdb^ya,  and  used  as  an  article  of  general  consumption. 

Owing  to  the  strict  application  of  sanitary  regulations,  all  the  bacon  prepared  in  Hungary 
is  completely  free  from  measles  and  trichina.  Thb  is  a  point  which  is  to  be  especially  taken 
into  consideration  in  favor  of  Hungarian  bacon,  and  is,  in  fad,  taken  into  oonsideratioQ  by  the 
purchasers. 

HUNGARIAN  LARD. 

Among  lards,  the  first  place  is  taken  by  the  lard  prepared  at  Buda-Pesth,  which  enjoys  t 
European  reputation  under  the  title  "  Buda-Pesth  town  lard."  This  is  of  a  pore  white  cokr, 
mixed  to  firm  consistence,  and  free  from  all  extraneous  substances  or  dregs.  It  is  a  well- 
tiavored  kind  of  lard,  which  comes  regularly  into  commerce  in  oaken  casks  of  from  60  to  180 
kilograms.  The  lard  that  is  prepared  in  the  provinces  and  sold  uhder  the  title  '<  country  lard  " 
is  also  an  unadulterated  article ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  not  properly  worked  up  and  is  cos- 
lequently  grainy.    This  country  lard  is  generally  prepared  during  the  winter  months,  caapu^ 
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with  the  l>acoii,  and  b  then  generally  prepared  in  the  Hongarian  villages  of  the  great  plam 
«nd  the  Rooman  villages  of  Transylvania,  and  passes  through  Boda-Pesth  into  general  com- 
merce. We  most  further  nodce  the  grease,  unfit  fior  human  food,  which  is  prepared  at  Kdb&njra 
firom  the  animals  condemned  by  the  sanitary  authorities.  After  this  has  been  denaturalized 
in  the  regular  way,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  used  for  food,  it  is  used  for  manufacturing  pur« 
poses  and,  especially,  in  the  makmg  of  soap.  Grease,  salted,  is  produced  in  suitable  quanti- 
iUj,  and  is  used,  partly  fresh,  partly  stale,  for  cooking,  for  producing  lard,  and  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes.  The  stale  grease  that  has  turned  yellow  is  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the 
Slavonic  population  in  Hungary  and  in  Galicia,  where  it  is  preferred  to  the  fresh. 

PORK  BUTCHE&S. 

The  pigs  are  manipulated  partly  by  regular  pork  butchers,  of  whom,  according  to  the  latest 
statistics,  there  are  in  Hungary  thirty-two  hundred  and  ninety-two,  employing  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  assistants;  partly  by  persons  who  in  the  country  kiU  pigs  in  the  winter,  at 
Szeged,  Debieczen,  Kecskemet,  hHkis  Csaba,  B«k6s  Gyula,  H6a-mez0-V&sirhely,  Temesvir, 
Ujvid^k,  Pancsova,  Semlin,  and  lastly  in  Transylvania. 

At  Buda-Pesth  and  K5b&nya  there  are  three  hundred  and  fourteen  master  pork  butchers, 
with  five  hundred  and  eight  assistants,  who  prepare  for  commerce  the  Bnda-Pesth  town  lard 
and  the  several  kinds  of  bacon.  The  production  of  bacon  and  lard  in  large  masses,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  large  slaughtering  establishments  in  America  (at  Chicago,  Qndnnati,  etc.),  has  not 
yet  come  into  fashion  in  Hungary;  but  a  movement  for  starting  such  establishments  has  al- 
ready bq;un,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  furnished  with  sufficient  capital,  they  would  do  very 
well  and  attain  a  vast  development. 

SANITARY  RBSTRICnOMS. 

As  r^ards  the  quality  of  the  products  of  the  swine  that  are  offered  for  sale  in  the  market 
of  Buda-Pesdi,  very  strict  rules  are  enforced  by  the  authorities  of  the  Buda-Pesth  Exchange. 
According  to  these  rules  the  Buda-Pesth  town  lard  is  required  to  be  pure,  white,  firm,  and  free 
from  dregs  and  of  good  taste.  The  flitch,  or  side  bacon,  according  to  the  same  rules,  has  to 
be  cut  into  four-cornered  pieces,  scalded,  and  free  from  bone,  head,  or  belly. 

With  regard  to  this  same  flitch,  or  side-bacon,  the  producers  of  Bnda-Pesth  have  latterly 
taken  the  American  and  French  bacon  as  a  model,  and  furnish  pieces  cut  out  of  the  back 
without  any  part  of  the  head  or  belly,  which  must  tend  to  increase  the  general  favor  which 
the  Hungarian  bacon  already  enjoys.  It  is  owing  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  these  rules  and 
to  the  honesty  of  the  Buda-Pesth  producers  that  their  goods  enjoy  such  an  excellent  reputation, 
and  that  their  lard  and  different  sorts  of  bacon  are  prized  higher  than  those  prepared  in 
Austria. 

Latterly,  the  American  products  began  to  find  their  way  into  Hungary,  until  they  were 
stopped  by  an  import  duty  of  i6  florins  in  gold  on  every  loo  kilograms.  The  foreign  markets, 
however,  have  been  occupied  against  the  Hungarian  products  by  the  American  goods,  owing 
to  their  low  price  and  the  customs  regulations  at  present  In  force. 

The  prices  of  Hungarian  lard  and  bacon  have  sunk  during  the  last  few  years,  owing,  partly, 
to  ibe  unfavorable  state  of  business,  partly  to  the  extension  of  pig-breeding  and  the  low  price 
of  fodder. 

METHOD  07  FATTENING. 

In  the  drove  of  Kis  Jen5  there  are  700  brood  sows ;  the  animals  are  of  the  light-bristled 
breed,  of  a  light  color,  with  curly  hair,  and  of  the  middle  size.  The  sows  pig  for  the 
first  time  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  in  the  month  of  February,  with  six  piglings,  on  an 
average,  to  each  litter.    The  boars  sell  for  50  florins  apiece,  the  sows  for  40  florins. 

The  swine  of  Mezdhegyes  are  of  the  light-bristled  race.  The  boar  is  90  centimeters 
high  the  sow  91.  They  have  small  heads,  long,  deep  bodies;  their  hair  is  soft,  curly,  thick* 
and  of  a  light  color.    Their  bones  are  fine  and  yet  sufficiently  strong.    The  sows  are  put  to 
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the  boor  at  the  end  of  Sq>tember,  about  five  or  six  sows  being  reckoned  to  eadi  boar.  On  as 
average,  five  piglings  are  left  with  the  mother,  and  are  weaned  when  ten  weeks  old.  Prkes 
of  boars,  60  florins;  of  sows,  50  florins;  castrated  half-year-old  pigs,  per  couple,  75  to  So 
florins.  They  are  littered  between  the  20th  of  January  and  the  20th  of  February.  They  begm 
to  feed  them  on  February  10  with  0.5  kilogram  of  barley,  which  is  gradually  increased,  up  to 
February  28,  to  0.15  kilogram ;  from  March  I  to  31,  gradually  increased  to  0.40  kilogram; 
from  April  i  to  10,  gradually  increased  to  045  Idlognun. 

The  food  of  the  weaned  pigs,  from  April  10  to  30,  is  040  kilogram  of  bariey,  0.20  kilogram 
of  oats ;  in  May,  0.45  kilogram  of  barley  and  0.25  kilogram  of  oats;  firom  June  I  to  July  18, 
0.45  kilogram  of  barley,  0.25  kilogram  of  oats,  and  pasture;  from  July  19  to  20, 0.25  kik>- 
gram  of  oats  and  transition  to  mere  pasture ;  from  July  21  to  September  20,  stubt)le  paature ; 
from  September  20  to  30,  transition  to  winter  feeding  of  0.50  kilometer  of  reftxse  barley. 

FKBDIMO  07  BRXKDING  ANIMALS. 

Pigs, — October  l  to  31, 0.60  kilogram  of  refuse  barley;  November  l  to  30, 1.50  kilo- 
grams of  refuse  maize  in  the  ear;  December  l  to  31, 1.50  Idlograms  of  refuse  maize  In  die 
ear  and  i  kilogram  of  turnips. 

YearHngs. — January  I  to  31, 1  kilogram  of  nuuze  and  i  kilogram  of  turnips;  Febru- 
ary i  to  March  31,  1.50  kilograms  of  maize  and  i  kilogram  of  turnips;  April  i  to 
September  30,  one-fifth  d  an  acre  (Hungarian)  of  pasture ;  October  i  to  31,  0.50  kilogram 
of  refuse  barley ;  November  i  to  30,  i  kilogram  of  refuse  maize  in  the  ear  and  i  kilogram  of 
turnips ;  December  I  to  31, 1.50  kilograms  of  shelled  maize. 

Breeding  Boarsj^zxivjorj  I  to  31,  1. 50  kilograms  of  shelled  maize  and  I  kilogram  of 
turnips;  February  and  Mardi,  1. 25  kilograms  of  shelled  maize  and  I  kilogram  of  turnips; 
April  to  May  15, 1  kil(^;ram  of  shelled  maize  and  one-fifth  of  an  acre  of  pasture ;  Mi^  16  to 
August  31,  one-fifth  of  an  acre  of  pasture ;  breeding  season,  September  to  October,  i  Idlogram 
of  oats  and  one-fifth  of  an  acre  of  pasture ;  November,  1.50  kilc^rams  of  refuse  maize  in  the 
ear  and  I  to  2  kilograms  of  turnips;  December,  1.75  kilograms  of  refuse  maize  in  the  ear  and 
I  to  2  kilograms  of  turnips. 

Brood  sows, — ^January  (during  pigging),  1.2$  kilograms  of  barley  and  maize  groats  and 
I  kilogram  of  maize ;  February  I  to  April  16  (weaning  time),  1.50  kilograms  of  barley  and 
maize  groats  and  I  kilogram  of  maize;  April  17  to  May  20^  0.50  kilogram  of  maize;  May 
21  to  September  30,  i  acre  of  pasture ;  October,  1.50  kilograms  of  refuse  barley  or  maize  and 
I  to  2  kilograms  of  turnips  and  one-fifth  of  an  acre  of  pasture;  November  and  December,  2 
kilograms  of  refuse  barley  or  maize  and  i  to  2  kilograms  of  tnm^ 

BRISTLY  PIGS. 

From  Bartholomew  Balazsh&zy's  (of  Kdddmbi)  drove  a  pair  (for  breeding)  sold  at  too 
florins ;  at  firom  one  to  one  and  one-half  years  old,  the  pair,' 130  £orins.  This  drove  gained  a 
first-class  certificate  in  1885. 

Koloman  Tisza's  breed,  at  Cs^Od,  is  distinguished  by  a  finely  outlined  head,  a  suffidoitly 
broad  and  strong  neck,  a  well-curved  back ;  long,  rounded  loins;  long,  deep,  and  roomy  body; 
thick,  fine,  curly  hair.  Breeding  animals  sold,  when  one  and  one-half  years  old,  the  boars 
for  70  florins  and  the  sows  for  60  florins. 

Count  Frederick  Wenckheim's  drove,  at  Szikudvar,  was  founded  fifty  years  ago,  with  the 
Milos  breed  of  Mangolica  sows  crossed  with  light-colored  bristly  boars  from  celebrated 
t»reeders.  Of  their  descedants,  a  pair  a  year  old  are  sold  from  60  to  80  florins ;  of  old  swine 
a  pair  cost  from  78  to  122  florins,  a  one-year-old  pig  for  breeding  for  50  florins  apiece. 

From  the  drove  of  Kendi  L6na,  a  pair  are  sold  at  fixmi  50  to  60  florins,  boars  for  breed- 
ing at  50  florins  apiece,  and  sows  at  40  florins  apiece  when  one  year  old. 

Among  the  black  and  swallow-colored  pigs  are  to  be  mentioned  the  drove  of  Esztfff,  in 
the  county  of  Bihar,  which  belongs  to  Szunyog-Szabolcs.  Boars  are  sold  at  IIO  to  130  flonns 
per  pair  and  sows  at  100  to  no  florins;  those  of  Bihar-Dioszegi,  one  to  one  and  a  half  yeir 
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old  pigs  for  breeding,  80  to  100  florins  per  pair;  gelded  elght-momh-old  piglings,  30  to  45 
florins ;  and  gelded  pigs  one  to  one  and  a  half  years  old,  60  to  75  florins. 

Of  the  flesh«prodadng  breeds  at  Kisb^^  the  old  Szaloota  breed  has  greatly  improved.  The 
diameter  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  skull  has  improved,  and  the  depth  increased.  Breeding 
boars  were  sold  in  1879  at  100  florins  apiece,  brood  sows  at  70  florins  apiece.  The  live 
weight  of  a  flilly  developed  breeding  boar  is  180  to  200  kil(^;rams;  of  a  brood  sow,  150  to 
170  kilogranis;  of  a  boar  pig  at  one  year  old — average,  117  kilograms;  highest  weight,  145 
kilograms;  one-year-old  sow  pig — average  weight,  90  Idlograms;  highest  weight,  109  kilo- 
grams. Weight,  when  weaned :  Boar  piglings,  14.09  kilograms;  sow  piglings,  14  kilograms. 
Farrowing  results :  49.5  to  51.15  per  cent,  boars ;  48.85  to  50.5  per  cent,  sows;  half-year^ld 
boars,  35  to  60  florins ;  one-year-old  boars,  60  to  80  florins.  Fattened  animals  realized  47 
to  50  kreutzers  per  kilogram  of  live  weight 

We  have  seen  above  the  course  of  feeding  followed. 

English  pigs  are  bred  at  Puszta  Lomod,  in  the  county  of  Pest,  by  Edward  Mack;  York- 
shires at  Eveske,  county  of  Nogr&d,  by  Gustavus  Olszenszld;  Sufiblks  by  Al£red  Rosenthal, 
hnporter,  at  Buda-Pesth,  of  Yorkshires  and  Berkshires. 

RESULT  OF  FATTENINa 

The  farm  of  Kis  JenO,  the  produce  of  Februaiy,  1884 :  March  4, 1885,  25  animals  driven 
In;  weight  per  pair,  139.4  kilograms;  in  all,  17,420  kilograms.  Up  to  April  4  there  died 
I  animal  (60  kilograms),  there  remained  249  animals;  total  weight,  19,400  kilograms  (with 
the  dead  one  included,  19460  kilograms) ;  weight  per  paur,  155.7  kilograms.  Up  to  April  4 
they  consumed  7,515  kilograms  of  shelled  maize  and  2,750  kilognuss  of  barley  groats,  that 
is,  in  all  10,265  kilograms  of  food  (per  diem  and  per  pair,  2.7  kilograms),  after  which  the 
increase  of  weight  per  pair  was  16.3  kilograms;  in  all,  2,040  kilograms.  According  to  this 
100  kilograms  of  food  produced  an  increase  of  weight  of  19.8  kilograms. 

Up  to  May  4  there  were  weighed  249  animals,  whose  weight  was  22,830  kilograms;  to 
this  the  weig^  of  the  one  which  died  before  April  4  (whose  weight  was  60  kilograms)  is  to  be 
added,  making  a  total  of  22,890  kilograms,  or  183.2  kilograms  per  pair.  Up  id  May  4  they 
consumed  16,797  kilograms  of  shelled  maize  and  725  Idlograms  of  barley  groats ;  in  all  17,522 
kilograms  of  food  (per  diem  and  per  pair,  4.7  kilograms) ;  after  which  the  increase  of  weight 
(per  pair,  27.5  kilograms)  was  in  all  3436  kilc^rams.  Accordingly,  100  kilograms  of  food 
produced  an  increase  of  weight  of  19.6  kilograms. 

Up  to  ^e  4  I  animal  was  sold  (whose  weight  was  50  kilograms) ;  to  this  is  to  be  added 
the  animal  that  died  before  April  4  (whose  weight  was  60  kilograms);  there  remained  248 
animals.  Tlieir  weight  was  28,460  kilc^ams;  in  all,  therefore,  28,570  kilograms  (per  pair, 
228.6  kilograms).  Up  to  June  4  they  consumed  14,005  kilograms  of  shelled  maize,  7,928 
kilograms  of  maize  groats,  and  2,714  kilc^ams  of  barley  groats;  in  all,  24,647  kilograms  of 
food  (per  diem  and  per  pair,  7.6  kilograms),  after  which  the  increase  of  weight  (per  pair, 
45.4  kilograms)  was  in  all  5,680  kilograms.  Accordingly,  100  kilograms  of  food  produced 
an  increase  of  weight  of  23  kilograms. 

Up  to  August  27  3  animals  were  sold  (whose  weight  was  450  kilograms) ;  to  these  are  to 
be  added  the  2  animals  sold  before  June  4  (whose  weight  was  iio  kilograms).  On  August 
27  the  245  animab  that  remained  were  weighed  and  amounted  to  43,545  kilograms ;  in  all, 
therefore,  44,075  kilograms.  Up  to  August  27  they  consumed  15,500  kilograms  of  shelled 
maize,  43,999  kilograms  of  maize  groats,  and  14,971  kilograms  of  barley  groats;  in  all,  74470 
kilograms  of  food;  after  which  the  increase  of  weight  was  in  all  15,505  kilograms.  Accord- 
ingly, 100  kilograms  of  food  produced  an  increase  of  weight  of  20.8  kilograms. 

According  to  this  the  pigs,  during  the  whole  time  of  fattening,  showed  for  every  100  kilo- 
grams of  food  consumed  an  increase  of  weight  of  21  kilograms.  Now,  these  pigs  were  with 
difliculty  accustomed  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  this  place  and  the  change  in  the  manner  of 
life,  and  on  this  account  they  pmed  away  for  some  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  fattening 
process. 
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We  are  able  to  give  details  with  regard  to  the  results  of  fattening  at  thirty -three  establish- 
ments similar  to  the  above..    Here  follow  the  principal  results : 


EstaUiahments. 


Count  Max  Tdeky,  at  HouziUkHm... 

Marquis  Pallavidni.. 

Louis  and  Eugene  DScy. » 

Otto  R.  Biedermann 

Barth.  Balixshazy.. 

Edmund  Gt^iacl. ^■ 

Farm  of  B4ttasz£k 

MezShegyes 

Prince  Sulkovszky 

Archduke  Joseph.. 

Count  Max  Telek/s  heirs 

Count  Max  Teleky 

Miduid  Vermes 

Fieystadler  William 

Alexander  Krusp^... 

Farm  of  Lakocsa.. 

Count  Ervin  SchSnbora.. 

Prothers  Weiss.... 

Prince  Lukowsky.. 

Count  Ladislaus  Kirolyi 

B«la  Csillag 

Count  Julius  Szap&ry 

Count  Tasiio  Festetich 

Baron  Lewis  Sennyei„ 

Count  Fr.  Wenckheim 

Senr.  Count  Coloman  Alm&ssy 

Brothers  Kohner 

Szunyogh  Szabolcs 

Julius  Gerst 

Paul  Moritz 

Francis  Lovassy 

Count  Francis  Zichy « 

Count  Fr.  Wenkheim... 


Num- 
ber of 
animsis, 


146 
100 
100 
180 
xoo 

170 

100 

300 

xoo 
250 
150 
150 
zoo 

170 

no 
zoo 
100 

170 

zoo 
100 
100 
zoo 
xoo 

170 
150 

900 

X70 

xoo 
xoo 

X30 
X20 

zoo 

150 


Weight  of 
animals  per 
pair  at  com- 

Period 
of  exper- 
iment. 

mencement. 

AiAynsNT^. 

Days. 

97.9 

169 

107.8 

x6e 

1.4.8 

X71 

ZZ5.9 

X7X 

xa8.6 

t63 

»35.9 

X48 

X06.9 

»73 

160.x 

»49 

Z36.6 

«74 

«39-4 

»77 

107.7 

,69 

X97.8 

z68 

136.2 

X76 

"44 

178 

«»3.7 

175 

xxo.a 

«74 

X07.7 

X69 

»47.3 

15X 

«34.a 

174 

148.3 

»74 

xsa.a 

»74 

xxa.8 

X77 

«3».5 

«54 

X24.8 

»74 

»75.7 

184 

138.3 

170 

X46.9 

»74 

»54-4 

163 

M3-X 

X78 

Z99.4 

178 

M3-4 

X78 

Z65.8 

167 

Z69.3 

184 

Foodc 


3^#3»3 
s8r4xs 

««.ae3 
47.9a3 
as. 843 
30,030 
27,8x6 

60.393 
30,055 
74,470 
40,436 
4',o99 
a8,383 
47,88a 
3»,944 
25,838 
ftx,x56 
3x,94x 
87,037 
27,583 
23,848 
a7,aao 
27,538 
45,152 
48,550 
50,564 
49,557 
22,646 
28,  X9a 
3»,"« 
3»,549 
25,293 
47»5i7 


Result 
obtained. 


Rcsnksb- 

taJnedoyioo 

kUflgniM 

Offcod. 


Kiipgrams. 
7.6x7 
5,964 
S,543 
9,867 
5,090 
6,5x0 
5,760 

",978 
6,060 

«5,505 
8,390 
8.424 
5.795 

xo,,a9o 
6.346 
5,»70 
4,330 
6.479 
5,305 
5,198 
4,685 
5,409 
5.2x7 
9.32a 
9.825 
9,7" 

10,263 
4.292 
5.390 
5,88a 

5.975 
4,920 
8,888 


Kilcgrams, 
ax.y 

91.6 

sx.6 

2X.4 

ax.  3 

21.3 
ax.9 

9X.I 
9X.I 
91 

9X 
ao.9 

20>9 
90.8 

20.7 
90.7 
20.7 

90.6 
90.6 

90.5 

20wS 
20-4 

90.3 
20.3 

90.9 

safl 

90.I 
90.x 

19.9 

«9-7 
19.7 
«9-5 
X9.t 


CONSUMPTION  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PRODUCTS. 

Lastly,  we  would  mention  a  few  data  with  regard  to  the  method  of  slaoghtering  pigs  prac- 
ticed in  this  country.  It  is  well  known  that  the  blood  and  the  tripes  are  used  in  the  making 
of  sausages.  The  hams  are  sometimes  prepared  by  quick  smoking,  salt  and  saltpeter  htaag 
first  rubbed  in,  and  on  occasions  can  be  so  prepared  in  forty-eight  hours.  When  prepared  at 
home,  the  hams  are  pickled  m  salt  and  saltpeter  for  six  weeks  and  then  smoked  for  four  weds; 
in  the  case  of  the  hindmost  ham,  for  one  week  less.  The  flesh  out  of  the  fat  parts  b  cleaned 
and  used  for  the  making  of  salami.  The  sides  are  in  like  manner  smoked.  Factories  of  con- 
served meat  are  also  established.  The  bacon  is  partly  melted  down,  and  comes  into  oommerce 
as  lard  in  barrels  holding  2  meter  centners  each ;  partly  it  is  sold  raw  or  sahed  m  wfasle 
flitches,  smoked  and  also  cured  with  paprika  (Hungarian  red  pepper).  The  grease  and  the 
fat  of  the  belly  melted  down  come  into  commerce.  The  skin  is  stripped  off  the  ac^es  of  bacoo 
and  boiled,  and  is  so  sold,  or  is  used  in  the  making  of  sausages.  Pig-skin  is  an  article  modi 
in  request  among  the  manufacturers  of  fancy  goods.  The  bristles  of  the  back  are  used  hj  the 
makers  of  brushes ;  the  rest  of  the  curly  hair  b  used  to  stufl^addles  and  furniture.  The  pig's 
stomach,  when  cleaned  and  stuffed  with  blood  and  meat,  becomes  an  article  of  commerce  on* 
der  tht  name  of  <*pigs*  cheese."    Another  product  much  in  request  b  the  **D^x«cieD  lA* 
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SAgeJ'     The  gravies  obtained  from  the  melted  bacon  are  a  favorite  ahicle  of  food  with  the 
lower  cUsses,  while  the  refuse  so  obtained  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

The  manure  from  the  pigs  is  of  such  value  for  fertilizing  sandy  soils  that  a  separate  rail- 
'way  (the  Buda-Pesth-Lajosmizse)  has  actually  been  constructed' for  its  carriage,  and  the  landed 
proprietors  of  that  neighborhood  have  engaged  to  take  and  pay  for  at  least  eight  thousand 
trucks  of  that  manure  every  year  from  the  Kdbanya  fattening  establbhment. 

The  excellence  of  the  pickled  hands  of  pork  at  Prague  and  at  Kassa  is  due  to  the  quality 
of  the  pickle' and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  prepared. 

While  the  Italian  pigs  are  excellent  for  salami,  but  not  for  hams,  the  Mangolica  pig,  on  the 
other  hand,  produces  excellent  hams.  For  the  production  of  fat  the  pigs  require  to  be  fed  on 
maize  and  mast,  whereas  feeding  them  on  potatoes  and  wash  does  not  result  in  the  production 
of  so  much  fat. 

Only  wood  can  be  used  in  smoking  the  meat,  and  only,  too,  such  wood  as  does  not  give 
too  great  a  flame.  Brush-wood  is  used  for  this  purpose,  and  especially  branches  of  juniper, 
which  give  the  meat  a  good  flavor.  They  also  use  tan  and  sawdust.  The  hams  cured  at 
home  have  a  better  flavor  and  are  pinker  in  color  than  those  pickled  in  saltpeter  and  smoked 
quickly,  which  have  a  duller  color.  The  best  hams  are  those  smoked  in  cool  smoking  rooms. 
In  salting  them  care  has  to  be  taken  that  the  bare  bone  does  not  stand  out  of  the  pickle,  as  in 
that  case  the  ham.  gets  a  rank  flavor.  They  turn  the  hams  every  day  and  pour  fresh  wine 
over  them. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  large  undertaking  has  been  started  for  the  preparation  of  the 
products  of  the  swine. 

LOUIS  GERSTER, 

Vice-  CansuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Buda-Pesth^  September  2j^  i8qo. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  SORSBY,  OF  GUAYAQUIL, 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  translation  of  the  tariff  m 

adopted  by  the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  which  was  signed  by  the 

dent  of  Ecuador  on  August  20,  1890,  and  is  to  go  into  effect  on  Janu 

1 89 1,  accompanied  by  the  rate  of  export  duty  on  the  staple  articles 

port. 

Table  shewing  impart  duties  per  kil(^am. 


Articles. 


t>aty. 


Articles. 


Ain 

Animals,  live.. 

Advertising  matter ».... 

Add,carbolic».. 

Anchors 

Axes  (pick) 

Axles  (cart,  carriage,  and  wagon). 

Achiote. 

Alum M 

Anise. ^ » 

Articles, fiuicy, all  kinds  not  specified.. 

Albums 

Ammunition .m. 

Bixiyt|)n)Ot»««MMt*»M*«t«. .•*••.•**«.. 


Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
|o.o« 
.09 
.03 

.05 

•OS 

SO 

1. 00 

1.50 

3.00 

Free. 


Bridges,  iron,  and  implements 

Bran 

Bricks,common 

Boats 

Boules,empty 

Barley 

Books: 

Printed,  and  other  printed  matter, 

Copy 

Account 

Barometers 

Barrels, empty ».... 

Beer 

Brooms 
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Articles. 


Bags,heinp.» » 

BuggieSfWhole  or  in  part.. 

Butter... 

Brass,  manufiictured 

Buttons.. 

Bclls,sniall 

Braids 

Bridles „ 

Beads,  glass 

Buckles,kiiee 

Bars  (crow) 

Coal: 

MineiaL « 

Charcoal » 

Coin,  money...... 

Copper: 

Rough  plate^not  polished  or  pierced.. 

Polished  or  engraved..* ». 

Bronze,  manufactured  sheets 

CarU 

Com, Indian 

Card-board: 

Common^. 

For  boolc-binding 

Cotton,lint  and  seed..... «.. 

Compasses 

Chains  for  ships. 

Cocaine. 

Cradbles 

Chica  (beverage) „ 

China-ware,fine 

Qoth: 

On-doth 

Packing  and  canvas. 

Woolen 

Crape 

Crow-bars. 

Cement,  Portland 

Clay  (fire) 

Cutlasses 

Corks 

Cork-screws. 

Candles. 

Cutlery  (scissors,  pocket  and  other  knives). 

Coaches,  whole  or  in  part „. 

Cards,  plajring. 

Crowns  and  other  decorations 

Corsets 

Crochet  goods. 

Calcomooia.. , 

Cases,  dgar  and  cigarette , 

Coral,raw  or  manufactured. 

Canes,  walking... , 

Dynamite. , 

Demijohns... „ 

Decorations,  all  kinds,  for  robes 

Dice 


Daggers 

^g{nes,fire,  and  fixtures.. 

Ba«. 

Snvdopes 


Duty. 


I0.05 
.05 
.xo 
.xo 

.50 
.50 

•so 
•  SO 
x.oo 
x.so 


FVee. 

Free. 


x.oo 
.xo 
.oa 


.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
•05 

.05 
.OS 
.50 

X.OO 


.OS 

.XO 

.50 

.XO 

•  so 

.OS 

a. 00 

2.00 

x.oo 

x.oo 

x.oo 

x.so 

X.50 

x.oo 

.ox 

.ox 

x.oo 

a.  00 

a.oo 

Free. 

Free. 

.xo 


Axdclcs. 


Earthenware: 

Empty  ju|p......».... 

Jars  and  barrels 

Fine  (jars  and  jugs).. 


Embroideries,  wool  and  cotton 

Fruits: 

Fresh 

Dried ». „ 

Fdt,  pitch,  for  ships 

Furniture,  all  kinds 

F!sh,salted 

Figures,  wooden  and  marble,  ou>re  than 

X  m » .„...%... 

Flour,aIl  kinds..... 

Fire-works... 

Fotthen,  ostrich 

Fans. „ 

Fk>wers,  artificial 

Guano 

Gold,dust  and  bars „. 

Garlic. 

(^ass,  window 

Glassware: 

Ordinary „ 

Fine 

Girdeis  for  house-roofing 

Globes, geographical  and  astrooomical..... 

Gbves,  all  kinds » 

Gans,breech4oading....... 

Hose,firQ«ngine...... 

Hides: 

Fresh  or  dried,but  not  tanned 

Calf,  not  tanned 


Hay ;; 

Houses,  wooden,  and  iron  maierial  for.... 

Hops „ 

Hooks,  bill  and  pruning.... 

Harness  for  cacriages.. ., 

Hams « 

Handkerchief, not  silk... 

Hammocks «... 

Hats  (ladies', ctiildren's, and  men's) 

Hair^natural  and  artificial 

Iron: 

Flooring  for  drying  cocoa. 

Bridges... ^. 

'    Bars,  plates, pig,  raw,  roofing , 

Manufiictured... , 

Hoop 

Ink: 

Printing....... ^, 

Writing „. 

Indigo....» 

I  v<yy,  manufactured. , 

Jewdry: 

Gold,  silver,  and  predous  siones. 

PUted 

Lime ^, 

Chlorate 

Sulphate .^«^..... 


Ehrty. 


-05 
.10 
.90 


-05 

.05 

X.50 
x.50 


F^«e. 

F^«e. 


.<»5 
.xo 
.03 
.oa 
i.oc 
x.oc 


Fx«e. 


.ex 

.05 

.ox 


.05 

so 

SO 

x.oo 

x.50 

x.50 


Free. 
Free. 


Fits. 
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Articles. 


liatyliospital....^ ^ 


In  ban....... 

Mannfiictttred  «..».... 


I  (dotlm,  fishing, etc).. 

Latd„ 

Lenses,  eye » 


Masts  ibr  ships » .., 

Machinery: 

Printing,  agricultural,  and  other  Indus* 
trial « 

For  soda  manuiactture.... 

Mausoleums,not  more  than  1  m.  hi^ , 

Macaroni......... ^* 

Mask:, written  and  printed.......... 

Musical  instruments  not  more  than  z  m. 

high «. 

Mustard... < 

Mats,  China. « .^..., 

Marble: 

For  fi]miture,or  wiAiron.... 

1        For  pillan  and  columns.. , 


Meat,saU... 


Nails, 
Nuts: 

Almonds,  hazle,  and  walnut  ■  ■„......, 

Cocoa..... M.....MM........M 

Small 

Onions... 

OU: 

Machine. 

(Xire,  linseed,  castor,  and  almond.., 

Oivcs... « 

Oigans: 

Mouth... M 

Oakum.......».»..: 

Opium. ........ ..MM. 

Preserven,lifiu.. 

Piattts.liTe...... 

Potatoes....^ 

Plows...... ...« 

Plowshares».....M 

Powder.......... « , 

Marble.. 

Face... 

Pumps,  hand. ..» 

Pitch «.. 

PropeUets  for  steam-ships 

PendlSfSlate »..» 

P^per: 

Printing « «.. «m 

Straw  and  packing........ 

Writing  and  others  not  namod  .».., 

Sftttdandghm. 


Duty. 


F^. 
#0.05 

.05 
.10 
.50 
.05 
.zo 
•  zo 
z.oo 

Z.50 

Free. 


.01 
.05 
.05 
.OS 
•05 


.zo 
.zo 
.05 
a.  00 
.oa 


.05 
.oz 


.05 


.10 

.05 

.05 

9.00 


Free. 
I^ree. 


z.50 


Articles. 


Pipes: 

Iron  and  earthenware,  more  than  xa 
centlmeten  interior  diameter „. 

Iron, china, and  earthenware .«., 

Poison  few  preserriflg  and  curing  hides 

Pickles : 

Piegs,shoe.„ 

Paints,  in  powder  or  other  form 

Perfiunery 

Pur5es,money 

Petroleum,  not  less  than  150  per  cent. 

Railway  supplies 

Rice. 

Retorts,  gas,  of  fireclay. 

Rope: 

Sisal  and  manfla 

Cotton. , 

Rubber,  manu&ctured , 

Rouge. — « 

Revolvers ». 

Ships, material  for... 

Sulphur  for  wine 

Seeds,all  kinds. 

Screws,oork.. » 

Samples,  merchandise......... 

Slate: 

For  roofing.... 

School 

Steel: 

Unmanu&ctnred.. 

liCanufiu:tured... » 

Suvesfbr  barrels 

Sicale 

Stone-ware,  common : 

Spades. 

Soda. 

Caustic « 

Stones,filter 

Starch,all  kinds 

Seed: 

Canary... 

Cumin .....*.•.. 

Sugar 

Soap,common « 

Stones: 

Grave,not  more  than  z  m... 

Of  aU  kind8,not  specified..... ».. 

Straw,broom... 

Sago- 

Salt,table 

Saltpeter. 

Stoves 

Sulphur ». 

Sirups. 

Shoes,exoept  for  mariners.^ 

Spurs ^ 

Sausage. 

Shoveb........w.» » 

Silks,and  all  goods  containing  silk;  also, 
those  containing  gold,  silver,  real  or  imi- 
tatkm,or  other  netal  threads.. ,. 


Duty. 


^oa 
.09 
.05 
•  zo 
.zo 
.10 

Z.50 

3.00 

.05 


Ftee. 


.oz 


.05 
.zo 

.50 

9.00 
9.00 


Faee. 
Free. 
Free. 

Free. 


.05 

.OS 
.05 
.05 
.05 

.05 
.OS 
.05 
.05 
.OS 
.OS 
.05 


.50 
•50 
.50 
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Aitides. 


Duty. 


Aniaes. 


Docy. 


Stereoscopes.......... 

Smokers'  utensils  and  goods.... 
Shells  f  tortoise,  manufactured... 

Strings,  musical...... 

Spangles.... » ^ 

Swords. 

Stones,  predous... 

Tiles,  bride.. , 

Tar.. 

Trucks... 

Tin: 

Unmanufactured.... 

Manu&ctured....- 

Tacks,  meul.........' 

Turpentine. 

Thread: 

Cotton.... :. 

For  b(^  and  sails 

Metal 

Tallow,  in  slabs... 

Trunks... 

Tables, billiard,  and  fixtures.... 

Tools — 

Toys.- 


^.  zo 

i.oo 

I.  SO 

x.so 

X.50 

x.so 

a.oo 

a. 00 

.ox 

.oa 

.08 

.00 
.10 
.oa 
.05 

.05 

.zo 

1.00 

.05 

.xo 
.zo 
.xo 

.50 


Tobacco 

Manu&ctured. — 

Unmanufactured., ». 

Umbrellas  and  sunshades.. 

Vq^etables,  fresh... 

Vanilla  dealgarrobo 

Varnish _.., 

Vinegar. 

Views,  stereoscopic „ ^ „ 

Wood: 

Manufactured.... 

Dye. .' „ 

Wheels: 

Pilot, « 

Cart,  carriage,  and  wagon 

Wire  and  fasteners 

Wheat. 

Water,mineral 

Wax 

Wfaie „ 

Wool,  woven  and  unwoven,  with  <»>  with- 
out silk  thread, 

Zinc: 

Bars  and  plates  «.,..«...... 

Manufactured. .............  •M..M»..M.»... 


On  all  goods  and  articles  not  mentioned  or  specified  a  duty  of  25  cents 
per  kilogram,  in  bulk,  is  charged.  On  ready-made  clothing  an  additional 
duty  of  25  per  cent,  is  charged.  Over  and  above  all  duties,  expressed  or 
not  expressed,  an  extra  duty  of  20  per  cent  is  charged. 

A  proposition  was  made  the  foreign  bond-holders  by  the  Government  to 
pay,  in  settlement  of  the  bonded  indebtedness,  1750,000 ;  and  provision  was 
made,  should  the  holders  of  the  bonds  accept,  to  impose  a  "special"  and 
additional  import  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  to  meet  the  accruing  interest  and  to 
create  a  sinking  fund.  The  bond-holders  have  accepted  the  Government's 
proposition;  hence  10  percent,  additional  will  be  adde^to  the  tariff,  as 
soon  as  all  arrangements  respecting  the  foreign  bonded  debt  have  been  con- 
cluded. 

Tabu  shaufing  export  duties  per  100  kilograms. 


Articles. 


Duty. 


Articles. 


Duty. 


Cocoa 

CoflTee.... 

Hides, 

Mangrd  bark 

Orchiila, 

Ivory>nuts 


#0.64 
.64 
.64 
.64 
.64 
.xo 


Leather,sole. 

Rubber 

Tobacco 

Straw: 

Mocora.. 

Tocaia,,. 


^.00 
5.0a 

IS.O* 


WILLIAM  B.  SORSBY, 

Consul'  GenercU^ 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Guayajuil^  October  2^,  iSpQ- 
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WHEAT,  WOOL,  AND  COTTON  IN  BRAZIL* 

SPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  DOCKBRY»  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 
WHEAT. 

Experimentally,  wheat  has  been  grown  in  Brazil  as  far  north  as  Pernam- 
buco.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  it  can  ever  be  grown  advantageously 
in  any  of  the  states  except  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Parana,  and  Santa  Catharina, 
though  some  persons  assert  that  there  are  good  wheat  lands  in  Sax)  Paulo 
and  Minas-Geraes.  This  assertion,  they  say,  is  justified  by  experiments 
that  have  been  made. 

Wheat  can  certainly  be  grown  in  all  of  those  states,  but  I  have  seen  no 
evidence  that  it  can  ever  become  an  important  product  of  any  except  the 
three  first  mentioned. 

It  is  probable  that  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  Vast  territory 
of  Brazil  is  suitable  for  wheat  growing. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  estimated  area  of  each  of  the  states 
into  which  this  territory  is  divided : 


Sutes. 


Area. 


States. 


Area. 


Amazonas ».... 

Matto-Grofiso 

Para 

Goyax 

MInas-Geraes 

Maranhio 

Bahia 

Piauhy 

Sao  Paulo -.. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

Parani 

Peroambuco 


Sg.  miles. 
730^000 
530,000 
435.000 
085,000 

930,000 
180,000 
270,000 
X20,000 
105,000 
90,000 
85,000 
50,000 


CcarA 

Santa  Catharina 

Parahyba 

Rk)  de  Janeiro 

Alagoas 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte, 

Espirito  Santo 

Sergipe 

Federal  district 

Total 


Sg.  miles. 
40,000 
a8,ooo 
98,000 
97,000 
29, 000 
91,000 
z6,ooo 
15,000 
500 


3,166,500 


What  portion  of  this  territory  is  suitable  for  wheat  is  not  known,  though, 
as  I  have  stated,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  is  comparatively  small.  Neither 
is  it  known  what  is  the  average  production  to  the  acre.  It  is  officially  stated 
that  there  are  lands  on  which  a  bushel  of  wheat  sown  will  produce  a  crop  of 
from  30  to  70  bushels.     It  is  not  stated  whether  this  production  is  usual  or, 

*This  report  smd  the  three  following  reports  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine 
Repuhlic  were  prepared  in  answer  to  instructions  from  the  Dex>artment  sent  out  at  the  request t>f  a  leading 
statistician,  who  represents  some  industrial  interests  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  who  claims  "  that  the 
depression  in  the  price  of  wool  in  the  Argentine  Republic  has  gone  down  to  such  an  extent  as  to  check 
the  product,  while  immignttion  is  pouring  in  whidi  has  to  be  set  to  work ;  that  it  has  been  discovered  that  the 
soil  in  the  Parani  River,  which  has  been  so  peculiariy  fitted  to  the  production  of  cattle  and  sheep,  is  now  ia 
fiist-iate  condition  for  the  production  of  wheat,  and  large  areas  are  being  plowed  up  and  planted  in  wheat ; 
that  plows  and  agricultural  tools  in  large  quantities  are  bein  j  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  the  Parani 
River,  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  wheat  and  other  grain ;  that  this  section  of  South  America  is  better 
adapted  to  the  prodtiction  of  the  best  cotton  than  the  greater  part  of  our  cotton  sutes ;  and  that  the  com- 
petition from  the  Parani  River  with  the  wheat  fields  of  the  United  States  will  assume  greater  pcoportioM 
-  than  that  of  India  or  Russia." 
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as  I  suppose,  exceptional.  Neither  is  the  total  production  of  the  countiy 
stated.  It  is  known,  however,  that  this  production  is  small,  and  that  to  the 
market  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  there  comes  no  Brazilian  wheat  at  alL  Both  of 
the  mills  here  (one  with  a  grinding  capacity  of  216  tons  of  wheat  per  diem 
and  the  other  with  that  of  80  tons)  import  foreign  wheat,  which  comes  from 
the  United  States,  Europe,  Australasia,  and  the  river  Plate. 

In  1888  the  two  mills  imported  14,000  tons  of  wheat,  and  last  year  the 
larger  mill  imported  41,555  tons  of  wheat  and  sold  205,655  barrels  of  flour. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  statistics  of  the  wheat  imported  and  flour  pro- 
duced by  the  smaller  mill  in  the  year  1889. 

When  our  millers  learned,  in  1887,  ^^at  it  was  proposed  to  enlarge  the 
small  flour-mill  which  for  some  years  had  been  in  operation  here  and  to  establi^ 
another  and  larger  one,  it  caused  them,  as  was  natural,  considerable  anxiety. 
Up  to  the  present,  however,  no  great  injury  seems  to  be  done  to  our  flour 
trade,  as  will,  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  showing  the  receipts  and 
extreme  prices  of  American  flour  in  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  ma-ket  from  1886  to 
1889,  iiiclusive: 


Year. 


Rec^Ms. 


Price  per  bar- 


x886. 

X887. 
1888. 
Z889. 


Bmrrtlx. 
307,6»5 
338,804 
267,658 
344,  X08 


Is- 40  to  18. 77 
4.8410  7.70 

4.  SO  to  X3. 00 

6.3510  8. 50 


This  result  is  not  surprising,  since,  in  every  respect  except  custom-house 
duties,  the  American  millers  have  the  advantage  over  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
mills.  The  cost  of  their  plants  is  comparatively  smaller,  their  operating 
expenses  are  lighter,  their  raw  material  is  cheaper  and  better,  they  have 
the  whole  world  as  a  market,  and  in  shipping  flour  to  Brazil  can  consult  the 
tastes  of  the  consumer.  The  Rio  de  Janeiro  mills,  on  the  contrary,  are  lim- 
ited to  the  Brazilian  market,  and  are  obliged  to  sell  their  products  here, 
whether  they  are  suited  to  the  market  or  not.  In  many  instances,  no  doubt, 
these  products  are  sold  at  an  actual  loss.  As  a  compensation  for  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  they  labor,  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  mills  have  only  in  their 
favor,  not,  as  is  supposed,  the  duty  of  75  cents  a  barrel  on  flour,  but  the 
difference  between  that  sum  and  the  custom-house  expenses  on  the  quantity 
of  wheat  required  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour,  for  wheat,  though  nominally 
free,  really  pays  in  the  custom-house  a  charge  of  about  90  cents  per  ton. 

I  do  not,  then,  for  some  time  apprehend  any  serious  injury  to  our  flour 
trade  from  the  mills  established  here,  even  if  their  number  should  be  increased, 
as  is  proposed,  by  the  establishment  of  two  in  Sio  Paulo.  Still,  it  ¥rill  be 
prudent  for  our  millers  to  meet  this  competition  with  united  action  and  with 
strenuous  exertions  for  improving  the  facilities  for  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries.     And  in  this  respect  our  Government  can  assist 
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them  with  a  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity,  which  the  Brazilians  greatly 
desire,  since  they  very  wisely  attach  more  importance  to  a  market  for  their 
sugar  than  to  the  encouragement  of  exotic  industries.  The  desire  of  the 
Brazilians  for  commercial  reciprocity  will,  I  think,  induce  them  to  make  us 
valuable  concessions. 

Rapid,  frequent,  punctual,  and  cheap  steam  communication  between 
Brazil  and  the  principal  sea-ports  of  the  United  States  would  be  useful  to  our 
flour  trade  and,  in  fact,  to  every  branch  of  commerce.  The  superiority  of 
European  nations  in  this  respect  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  with 
which  we  have  to  contend. 

While  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  mills,  as  I  have  said,  have  done  no  serious  in- 
jury to  our  flour  trade,  and  such  injury  as  has  been  done  is  partly  compensated 
by  the  opening  of  a  new  market  for  our  wheat,  including  that  of  California, 
which  had  not  previously  been  imported  in  any  form  into  this  country,  and 
while  the  present  prospects  of  the  wheat  and  flour  industry  in  Brazil  are  not 
such  as  to  excite  apprehension,  still  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  for  us  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  this  and  neglect  the  means  within  our  reach  of  strength- 
ening our  commercial  interests.  The  natural  aspiration  for  continual  prog- 
ress should  stimulate  us  to  endeavor  to  improve  the  present  markets  for  our 
products,  and  ordinary  prudence  should  lead  us  to  prepare,  as  far  as  possible, 
for  new  contingencies  that  may  arise.  One  of  such  contingencies  is  the 
growth  of  the  wheat  and  flour  industry  in  the  countries  south  of  Brazil. 
River  Plate  flour  began  to  compete  with  ours  in  this  market  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  Thus  far  the  result  has  not  been  unfavorable  to  us,  as  may  be 
Been  by  the  following  statement  comparing  the  receipts  of  flour  in  this  market 
from  the  river  Plate  with  those  from  the  United  States  from  1886  to  1889, 
inclusive: 


Year. 

River 
Plate. 

United 
States. 

g385              

Barrels. 
70,101 
^3,871 
88,a8o 

Barrels. 
307,625 

c88t 

328,804 

*«***/ • •••••• 

.MQ 

267, 658 

344, 108 

<889 

Last  year  the  wheat  crop  in  the  Argentine  Republic  was  greatly  injured  by 
heavy  rains,  and  this  is  the  principal  reason  why  no  river  Plate  flour  came  to 
this  market,  though  it  is  possible  tliat  the  competition  of  the  flour  produced 
by  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  mills  may  have  contributed  somewhat  to  its  exclusion. 
The  area  of  wheat  land  in  cultivation  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  said  to 
be  about  2,000,000  acres.  Nearly  half  of  this  is  in  the  province  of  Santa 
F6  and  nearly  half  of  the  remainder  in  that  of  Buenos  Ayres,  leaving 
about  600,000  acres  for  the  other  provinces.  The  acreage  is  said  to  be  rap- 
idly increasing.  There  are  said  to  be  about  4,000,000  acres  in  other  crops, 
making  a  total  acreage  in  cultivation  of  about  6,000,000  acres.  It  is  stated 
No.  123 3. 
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that  the  acreage  in  wheat  is  susceptible  of  being  largely  increased,  as  the 
lands  are  very  suitable  for  this  grain.  The  greater  part  of  the  possible 
wheat  lands  are  evidently  still  remote  from  markets  and  railway  communica- 
tion, as  the  whole  country  has  only  between  5,000  and  6,000  miles  of  railway. 
From  1883  to  1885,  inclusive,  the  Argentine  Republic  exported  the  fol- 
lowing quantities  of  wheat  and  flour : 


Year. 


1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 


Wheat. 


Floor. 


Bu*h*U. 
2,237,000 
3.978,000 
9,878,000 


Bwrrd*. 

53.8® 

8a,  7^. 


The  official  value  of  the  flour  exported  in  1885  was  $521,291  in  Argentme 
money,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  about  |6.^o  per  barrel.  The  wheat  exported 
in  the  same  year  was  valued  at  $3,139,736,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  about  $1.12 
per  bushel.  I  have  seen  no  statement  of  the  wheat  and  flour  exported  in 
1886  or  of  the  flour  exported  in  1887.  In  the  latter  year  there  were  exported 
8,720,000  bushels  of  wheat,  valued  at  $9,514,000  in  Argentine  money,  and 
in  1888  there  were  exported  6,560,000  bushels  of  wheat,  valued  at  $8,248,000, 
and  71,000  barrels  of  flour,  valued  at  $639,000.  In  1888  the  price  of  river 
Plate  flour  in  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  market  varied  from  $4.05  to  $10.17  per 
barrel  in  United  States  currency. 

The  greater  part  of  the  wheat  exported  from  the  Argentine  Republic  goes 
to  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  France,  as  is  seen  by  the  following  statement 
showing  the  quantity  exported  to  each  of  those  countries  in  1888: 

Bashdi. 

Great  Britain 3, 476,000 

Belgium V * 1,663,000 

France 434«ooo 

Total 5.573»<w 

The  greater  part  of  the  flour  exix)rted  and  some  of  the  wheat  comes  to 
Brazil.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  consumed 
in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

WOOL. 

In  Brazil  the  wool  industry  is  unimportant,  and  is  conflned  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  I  am  told,  however,  that  there 
are  excellent  grazing  lands  in  Parana,  western  S&o  Paulo,  central  and 
western  Minas-Geraes,  Goyaz,  Santa  Catliarina,  and  some  of  the  northon 
states,  though  in  the  latter  and  in  many  parts  of  the  former  the  climate  is 
unsuitable  for  sheep  breeding. 

COTTON. 

Brazil  possesses  vast  tracts  of  land  admirably  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
cotton.  There  is  no  part  of  the  country  in  which  this  product  can  not  be 
grown.     At  present  Pemambuco  and  MaranhJo  occupy  the  first  rank  as  «»t- 
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ton -growing  states,  while  in  the  second  rank  may  be  classified  those  of  S^ 
Paulo,  Bahia,  Sergipe,  Alagoas,  Parahyba,  Piauhy,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte> 
and  Ceari. 

In  i860  the  exportation  of  cotton  from  Brazil  amounted  to  about  12,000 
tons,  and,  as  at  that  time  there  were  few  factories  in  the  country,  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  was  exported.  The  high  prices  caused  by  the  war  in  the  United 
States  gave  a  vigorous  impulse  to  production,  and  between  1864  and  1869 
the  annual  exportation  averaged  40,000  tons.  In  Sio  Paulo  especially  the 
progress  in  production  was  wonderful.  In  a  few  years  the  crop  increased 
from  less  than  100  tons  to  over  15,000  tons.  Between  the  years  1869  and 
1874  the  progress  continued,  the  exportation  averaging  at  that  time  54,000 
tons  per  annum.  Recently  the  proddction  has  greatly  diminished,  only 
189246  ton$  being  exported  in  the  fiscal  year  1884-85.  In  S^o  Paulo,  where 
there  are  excellent  cotton  lands,  the  crop  last  year  was  insufficient  to  supply 
the  local  demand.  The  decrease  in  production  was  due  to  the  decline  in 
prices  and  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  laborers.  To  counteract  these  causes, 
efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  export  duty.  As  these  efforts 
were  not  successful,  many  persons  who  had  engaged  in  the  culture  of  cotton 
have  abandoned  it. 

Did  the  future  of  this  industry  depend  only  upon  the  fertility  and  suita- 
bility of  the  soil  in  Brazil,  it  would  assuredly  be  a  great  one.  In  default  of 
positive  data,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  state  precisely  the  average  yield  per 
acre ;  but  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  average  in 
the  United  States  and  that,  were  the  lands  as  well  cultivated,  it  would  be 
much  larger.  A  yield  of  1,500  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  or  500  pounds  of  lint 
cotton,  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  I  have  heard  of  as  much  as  3,200 
pounds  of  seed  cotton  being  gathered  from  an  acre. 

The  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Brazil  seems  at  present  to  depend 
on  immigration,  improved  methods  of  culture,  and  the  establishment  of  cot- 
ton factories.  There  are  now  probably  over  a  hundred  of  the  latter  in  Bra- 
zil, and  the  number  is  gradually  increasing.  About  $5,000,000  of  new 
capital  were  invested  last  year  in  this  business  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  receipts  of  cotton  in  this  market  for 
the  three  years  ending  December  31,  1889: 

Tons. 

1887 4,118 

1888 -• 5,599 

1889 5,850 

All  of  this  cotton  is  consumed  by  the  factories.  The  total  home  con- 
sumption is  probably  about  15,000  tons.  If  this  estimate  be  correct,  the 
average  crop  is  about  35,000  tons,  equal  to  1 75,000  bales  of  440  pounds  each. 
The  territory  required  for  producing  this  crop  probably  does  not  exceed 
400,000  acres. 

As  to  the  acreage  suitable  for  growing  cotton,  it  is  almost  unlimited.  I 
3uppose  that  at  least  one- tenth  of  the  whole  area  of  Brazil,  or  over  300,000 
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square  miles,  could,  under  favorable  circumstances,  be  advantageously  de- 
voted to  the  culture  of  cotton.  At  an  average  of  only  loo  pounds  per  acre 
this  territory  would  produce  over  40,000,000  bales  of  cotton. 

Notwithstanding  the  steady  and  healthy  growth  of  the  cotton  mannfiu^t- 
uring  industry  in  Brazil,  the  importation  of  foreign  cotton  goods  continues 
to  increase,  forming,  as  it  has  always  done,  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  trade  in  this  country.  The  official  value  of  these  goods  imported 
in  1888  at  this  port  was  114,400,000.  As  the  official  valuation  is  high,  the 
real  value  of  these  goods  was  probably  somewhat  less.  The  greater  part  of 
the  cotton  goods  imported  into  Brazil  comes  from  England,  and  to  that  coun- 
try is  shipped  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  exported. 

In  general,  neither  the  present  nor  the  future  cotton  districts  of  Brazil 
are  well  supplied  with  railways.  The  total  length  of  the  railroads  in  Bra- 
zil does  not  exceed  6,500  miles,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  in  the  three 
states  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Minas-Geraes. 

TOPOGRAPHY,    CLIMATE,  AND   SOIL. 

Brazil  is,  in  general,  mountainous,  though  it  possesses  vast  plains  and  ex- 
tensive valleys. 

The  most  important  mountain  range  is  the  Central  or  Mantiqueira,  which 
extends  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Sdo  Francisco  to  the  Cantareira  range, 
near  the  city  of  S^o  Paulo.  The  highest  mountain  in  this  range  is  the  Ita- 
tiaya,  whose  summit  is  about  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  eastern  or  coast  range  extends  from  the  sixth  to  the  thirtieth  d^:ree 
of  south  latitude. 

The  western  or  water-shed  range  is  longer  than  either  of  the  other  two, 
but  not  so  high.  It  extends  from  Piauhy  and  Ceara  to  Matto-Grosso,  where 
it  throws  out  two  spurs,  one  to  the  west  and  the  other  to  the  south,  the  for- 
mer extending  to  Bolivia  andlhe  latter  to  Paraguay.  This  chain  separates 
the  head  waters  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  and  Tocantins  from  those 
of  the  Sflo  Francisco  and  Plate. 

In  the  extreme  north  are  the  Tumucuraque  or  Paracayma  Mountains,  hot 
of  these  only  a  small  part  is  in  Brazilian  territory.  There  are  numerous  sub- 
ordinate ranges. 

The  mean  temperature  in  the  country  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the 
Amazon  is  26*^  centigrade  above  zero ;  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  is 
27°.  In  no  part  of  Brazil  is  it  hardly  ever  higher  than  36*^,  and  even  that  is 
exceptional.  On  the  prairies  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  the  lowest  temperature 
that  has  ever  been  noted  is  3°  centigrade  below  the  freezing  point.  On  the 
Itatiaya  Mountain,  which,  as  before  stated,  is  10,000  feet  high,  the  temper- 
ature was  on  one  occasion  in  1858  and  again  in  1859  as  low  as  6**  centigrade 
below  the  freezing  point.  It  is  stated  that  an  elevation  of  700  feet  makes  a 
difference  of  a  little  over  i*^  centigrade  in  the  temperature. 

On  the  coast  of  Brazil  southeast  and  northeast  winds  usually  prevail,  the 
former  from  April  to  August,  the  latter  from  September  to  March.     In  the 
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valley  of  the  Amazon  easterly  winds  i)enetrate  the  interior  of  the  country  to 
the  distance  of  2,000  miles,  and  between  July  and  November  sailing  vessels 
ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Manaos,  which  is  1,200  miles  from  the  coast.  In 
the  interior  southerly  winds  usually  prevail  in  winter  and  northerly  winds  in 
summer. 

The  rainy  season  begins  at  any  time  from  November  to  January,  and 

usually  terminates  in  May  or  June;  but  in  localities  in  which  the  soil  has 

been  denuded  of  the  dense  forests  which  originally  covered  it  the  seasons 

have  become  very  irregular.     In  general  the  rains  fall  in  soft,  copious,  and 

steady  showers,  sometimes  lasting  for  several  days  or  even  weeks.     In  the 

state  of  Para,  on  the  sea-coast,  it  is  said  to  rain  regularly  almost  every  day 

about  4  P' m.     Sotnetimes  there  are  violent  storms  that  greatly  damage 

the  crops.     On  the  coast  lands  of  southern  Brazil  cotton  does  not  mature 

well  on  account  of  excessive  moisture.     In  the  country  between  the  Amazon 

and  Pamahiba  rivers  rains  are  abundant.     Then  follows  a  vast  territory, 

extending  to  the  Sao  Francisco  River,  subject  to  long  droughts.    These  are 

most  intense  in  the  state  of  Ceara  and  the  territory  immediately  adjoining  it. 

South  of  the  Sao  Francisco  River  the  rain-fall  is  usually  sufficient,  except  in 

localities  denuded  of  the  forests  that  originally  covered  the  soil.     On  the 

coast  of  Brazil,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  yearly  rain-fall  is  said  to  average  78 

inches,  though  it  varies  greatly  in  different  years  and  different  localities.     In 

the  interior  it  is  much  drier  than  on  the  coast. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  required  information  concerning  the 
geologic  conditions  of  the  country ;  but  the  following  unscientific  description 
of  the  soil  of  the  state  of  S^o  Paulo  will,  perhaps,  not  prove  uninteresting: 

The  coast  lands  of  Sao  Paulo,  /.  e. ,  the  lands  between  the  sea  and  the 
eastern  range  of  mountains,  have  two  kinds  of  soil.  The  first  kind  belongs 
to  the  low,  flat,  and  moist  lands,  and  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  sand  mixed 
with  decayed  vegetable  matter  and,  in  some  instances,  with  rotten  shell  or 
marl.  The  second  kind  is  found  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  range  looking 
towards  the  sea,  and  has  a  basis  of  clay  mixed  with  sand  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter.    It  produces  cotton  moderately  well. 

The  table-lands  in  the  interior  of  the  state  are  divided  into  three  kinds: 
Terra  roxa,  or  purple  lands;  Terra  vermelha,  or  red  lands ;  Terra  blancay  or 
white  lands.  These  varieties  of  land  are  not  apport  ioned  among  different  and 
distinct  districts,  but  are  found  indiscriminately  interspersed  throughout  the 
region  they  occupy.  The  best  land  is  the  purple,  or  Terra  roxa.  This  soil 
is  loose  and  loaftiy,  and  extends  to  a  great  depth.  Its  fertility  is  almost  in- 
exhaustible, and  I  have  heard  of  good  crops  being  grown  without  manure  on 
Terra  roxa  lands  that  have  been  in  cultivation  for  fifty  years.  The  Terra 
vemielha  (red  land)  is  very  compact  and  firm,  and  produces  good  crops  of 
cotton  and  other  products.  It  is  said  to  retain  its  fertility,  without  manur- 
ing, for  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Of  the  Terra  blanca,  which  is  of  a  light  yel- 
lowish color,  the  principal  component  part  is  white  sand.  Its  fertility  varies 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter  it  contains.     It  sometimes 
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produces  as  well  as  Terra  roxa  (probably  containing  then  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  marl  in  addition  to  the  two  elements  above  mentioned),  but  in  generai 
it  is  poor,  and  becomes  exhausted  after  being  cultivated  for  about  five  jrears. 
The  prairie  lands  of  this  region  have  two  kinds  of  soil — Terra  blaiua  and 
Terra  vermelha.  The  former  is  of  little  value,  either  for  cultivation  or  graz- 
ing; but  the  latter  is  covered  with  excellent  grass,  and,  when,  cultivated, 
yields  good  crops. 

It  is  said  that  the  farther  west  you  go  the  better  the  lands  become. 

O.  H.  DOCKERY, 

Consul'  General. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Rio  de  Janeiro y  September  2^  i8qo. 


WHEAT,  WOOL,  AND  COTTON    IN   RIO   GRANDE    DO  SUL. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BENNINGTON, 
WHEAT. 

The  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  has  an  area  of  at  least  118,000  square 
miles,  but,  as  agriculture  receives  so  little  attention,  grazing  being  the  chief 
industry,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  within  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy 
how  much  of  the  country  is  arable  and  what  part  is  under  cultivation. 

The  northern  half  of  the  st^^te  is  wooded,  but  the  southern  part  is  an 
undulating,  treeless  plain,  with  slight  occasional  ranges  of  hills  extending 
east  and  west,  but  one  of  which  has  sufficient  elevation  to  be  termed  mount- 
ainous. The  highest  point  in  the  state  is  in  the  northern  part,  being  720 
meters  above  tRe  level  of  the  sea.  From  personal  observations  made  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  I  judge  that  a  very  large  portion  of  it  could  be 
put  under  cultivation,  and  the  soil  has  all  the  appearances  of  good  quality. 
The  geological  formation  of  the  un timbered  section,  or  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  it,  is  granite ;  there  is  no  lime  known,  and  but  little  sand-stone  has 
been  seen.  But,  as  no  geological  surveys  of  this  section  have  been  made,  it  is 
impossible  to  acquire  much  information  on  this  subject. 

Agriculture  is  followed  chiefly  by  Italian  and  German  immigrants  who 
have  arrived  in  this  part  of  Brazil  within  the  past  few  years,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  have  been  located  by  the  Government  on  public  lands  in  parts  of 
the  country  remote  from  rail  or  river  transportation.  Out  of  a  population 
of  1,000,000  in  this  state,  not  100, 000  derive  a  living  directly  from  agricult- 
ure. 

It  is  the  opinion,  however,  of  those  who  have  observed  the  tendency  of 
the  industry  of  the  country,  that  within  a  few  years  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
and  other  grains  will  be  very  much  increased,  for  the  reason  that  the  low 
price  now  ruling  for  cattle  and  animal  products  will  oblige  the  people  to 
produce  something  else,  in  order  to  meet  the  food  demand,  which,  naturally, 
is  annually  increasing.    Some  difficulty  lies  in  the  way  of  agricultural  develop- 
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ment,  because  there  is  a  disposition  to  hold  land  in  large  tracts,  some  tracts 
embracing  as  much  as  200  square  miles ;  these  are  exceptional,  however,  the 
greater  number  being  much  less.  But  little  of  these  good  lands  is  for  sale  to 
those  who  want  small  tracts  for  farming  purposes. 

As  far  back  as  1805,  and  up  to  1820,  wheat  was  produced  in  this  part  of 
Brazil  for  export;  but  the  area  under  cultivation  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  a  work  entitled  *'  MemoeiesEconopolitics,'  * 
written  in  1822  by  Jos6  Gon^alves  Chaves,  shows  the  amount  produced,  more 
or  less,  during  this  period  of  time : 


Year. 


Bushels. 
136* 825 
87,755 
140,338 
257,308 
J 54,038 

1810 ;      190,545 

l8tT.. , 

l8l2 , , 


1805.. 
1806.. 
1807.. 
1808.. 
X809.. 


Quantity. 


ao5,534 
213,928 


Year. 


i8x3.„.. 
i8i4.>.. 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818..... 
•819 

l320 


Quantity. 


I 


Bushels. 
341,087 
270,359 

288,447 
279,621 

«33  359 
7^,395 
121,542 
109,608 


Wheat  farming  was  abandoned,  practically,  for  cattle  breeding  about  that 
time,  because  of  rust  destroying  two  or  three  crops  in  succession.  Since 
the  introduction  of  German  and  Italian  immigration  into  this  state,  some 
wheat  has  been  grown  in  the  colonies,  especially  the  Italian  colonies  of 
Caxias,  Donna  Isabel,  Conde  d'Eu,  and  Silveira  Martins,  which  are  situated 
northwest  of  Porto  Alegre,  at  various  distances,  one  as  remote  as  75  miles 
and  at  least  40  miles  from  railroad  or  navigable  river.  These  colonies 
produced  in  1884  5*639,300  kilograms  of  wheat,  and  they  produce  enough 
to-day  to  supply  the  natural  increase  of  demand  for  bread  among  them, 
which  contain  a  population  of  from  75,000  to  100,000.  Their  great  distance 
from  markets  and  the  fact  that  there  is  but  one  mill  in  the  entire  state 
which  makes  flour  for  the  local  trade  prevents  the  development  of  wheat 
farming.  In  the  first  years  of  their  experiments  with  wheat  on  freshly  cleared 
lan^f  the  yields  were  very  great  (varieties  sown  being  Neapolitan  and  Lom- 
bard), but  afterwards  diminished,  which  led  to  the  belief  that,  when  there 
were  no  more  clearable  lands,  wheat  could  not  be  grown ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  application  of  the  rules  of  good  farming  would  maintain  profit- 
able yields  of  grain.  Wheat  farming  is  certain  to  increase,  and,  so  soon  as 
good  mills  are  provided,  enough  at  least  will  be  produced  to  supply  the  local 
markets.  Native-grown  wheat  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  the  market.  I 
am,  therefore,  unable  to  quote  prices;  but  the  only  flouring-mill  of  the  state, 
at  Pelotas,  grinding  100  bushels  per  day,  imports  wheat  from  the  United 
States  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  some  of  which  costs  ^1.25  per  bushel. 

At  the  present  time  a  very  great  portion  of  the  arable  part  of  the  state  is 
remote  from  rail  or  river  transportation — some  parts  at  least  200  miles,  but 
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the  greater  part  from  three  to  five  days*  journey  with  loaded  carts  ov«r  a 
country  practically  without  roads. 

climate! 

The  seasons,  of  course,  are  the  reverse  of  the  northern  hemisphere;  and, 
as  to  climatic  conditions,  I  can  only  give  the  results  of  meteorological  obser- 
vations made  in  this  city,  which  is  situated  in  latitude  32**  40"  S.,  and 
52°  8'  19"  longitude  west  of  Greenwich. 

Table  showing  the  direction  of  winds  for  the  years  1877^*82^  inclusivf. 


Direction. 


1877. 

1878. 

X879. 

x88o. 

z88i. 

z88«. 

Total. 

A«.^ 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

D^s. 

D.^. 

53 

54 

63 

50 

42 

M 

386 

47.7 

43 

ao 

57 

96 

86 

44 

346 

57-6 

"9 

193 

223 

200 

206 

2ZX 

x,x5i 

191. 8 

76 

30 

92 

40 

79 

X3a 

369 

6t.s 

133 

111 

9« 

93 

"3 

99 

641 

za6.8 

46 

26 

35 

26 

40 

48 

aai 

36. 8 

67 

84 

95 

65 

33 

33 

377 

6».8 

5 

"5 

45 

64 

44 

a4 

>97 

3:r.8 

.67 

»52 

xoo 

X97 

9» 

79 

716 

1x9.3 

27 

25 

30 

44 

44 

77 

a47 

41.x 

60 

toa 

X03 

109 

"7 

"7 

608 

toi.3 

>3 

x6 

16. 

99 

»9 

75 

X78 

39.6 

196 

61 

59 

78 

78 

53 

5^5 

87  s 

8 

12 

>5 

13 

«9 

»9 

86 

14  5 

24 

x8 

ao 

S5 

8 

ao 

X05 

»7.5 

6 

9 

6 

«3 

x8 

9 

z 
4« 

61 

X 
3X8 

10.  X 
0  x6 

XI 

SI 

33 

35 

47 

36.3 

1,054 

978 

x«ox4 

1.097 

".095 

1,095 

6,333 

1,055- «6 

Nortlu 

North-northeast .. .. 

Northeasts 

East-northeast 

East 

East-southeast 

Southeast 

South-southeast.... 

South., 

South-southwests .. 

Southwest 

West-southwest. . .. 

West.. 

West-northwest. . . . 

Northwest 

North-northwest. .. 

.Variable.... 

Calm 


Total.. 


I  am  unable  to  give  later  collected  reports  on  the  number  and  direction 
of  winds,  but,  as  appears  from  the  foregoing  table,  the  predominant  winds 
in  this  section  are  northeast,  south,  and  east. 

The  strongest  winds  are  northeast,  east-northeast,  and  southwest.  Those 
accompanied  by  the  strongest  barometric  or  atmospheric  pressure  are  south- 
east, east,  and  south-southeast.  The  hottest  winds  are  from  the  north^t, 
east,  southeast,  and  south-southeast.  The  coldest  blow  from  the  south- 
southwest,  southwest,  and  north-northwest.  Those  carrjring  the  most  hu- 
midity are  north-northwest  and  north-northeast,  and  those  which  are  most 
generally  accompanied  by  rain  are  from  the  south,  southeast,  and  southwest. 
Rains  in  the  summer  are  likely  to  be  more  violent  than  those  of  the  winter. 
The  rains  of  the  latter  season  are  steadier,  and  frequently  last  from  one  to 
three  days.  As  to  the  frequency  of  rains  in  summer  or  winter^  I  am  unable 
to  give  any  statistics. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  rain-fall  at  this  city  for  each  month  of  the 
years  1885  ^^  1888,  inclusive: 


Month. 


January 

February..., 

March 

April... 

May .... 

June *.... 

July- 

August — .. 
September.. 

October 

November.. 
December... 

Total 


1885. 


MiUim. 

79-9 
65.6 
44.6 
179.8 
63.6 
17.8 
30- 4 

61. 3 
24.8 
27.2 
51 

49 


694.9 


1886. 


Millim 
145.8 
40.2 
104.2 

87 
64.6 
109 
5.8 

XX. 3 
Z03.6 

39 

64.2 

20.4 


794.1 


1887. 


Militm 

13.4 

65.3 

'25.4 

58 

28.3 
60.  a 
66.2 
75 
a.  3 

'97.8 
38 


649.7 


29.2 


31 
70 

41.4 
206 

40.6 

92.8 

28 

X27.6 
.14.4 

24.2 


505.2 


Average 


Millitn. 
67.1 
42.7 

5«.3 
98.7 

49.5 
98.3 

35.7 
60. 1 

39.4 
72.9 
41.9 
53.4 


661 


The  days  of  each  year  in  which  the  most  rain  fell  were  as  follows:  1885, 
April  15;  1886,  April  21;  1887,  December  17;  1888,  June  11. 

The  following  table  shows  the  temperature  per  month  for  the  years 
1885  to  1888,  inclusive,  as  indicated  by  the  centigrade  thermometer,  in  gen- 
eral use  at  this  place : 


Month. 


1885. 


1687. 


i888. 


Average. 


January 

February.... 

March 

April.. 

May 

Jupe 

July 

Augusts 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December... 


Degrees. 
24.40 
24.58 
22.80 
19.36 
16.79 
11.49 
1Z.29 
12.19 
15.08 
17.41 
30.51 
22.13 


Degrees. 
24.46 

24- 34 
24.28 
19.18 
15.60 
»304 
T1.91 
13.68 
»5.5i 
16.70 
19.92 
22.45 


Degrees. 
24.12 
23.23 
22.35 
«9-55 
15.74 
15.64 
J4.47 
16.58 
14.04 
17.41 
20.35 
22.48 


Degrees. 
23.66 
24.65 
23.52 
20.73 
J5.I7 
11.90 

14.73 
15.86 
16.51 
18.24 
20.37 
J3.96 


Degreei. 
24. 16 
24.20 
23- 24 
19.70 
15.87 
13.03 
13.10 
14.58 
15.28 

17.44 
20.29 
32.75 


Average.. 


18.17 


•8.44 


18.83 


19.  II 


Z8.64 


Statement  showing  the  dates  of  the  highest  averages  of  temperature. 

Degrees. 

January  9,  1885 30 

January  16  and  March  10,  1886 30 

January  18,  1887 29 

December  17,  1888 32 

Statement  showing  the  dates  of  the  lowest  averages  of  temperature. 

Degrees. 

June  4,1885 1 

July  12, 1886.- 5 

September  26,  1887 6 

June  12,  1888^ I 
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The  following  table  shows  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air  for  each  month 
of  the  years  1885  to  1888,  inclusive,  saturation  being  100°: 


Month. 


January  

February.^ * 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September w. 

October.. 

November 

mber^ 

Average 


X885. 

x886. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

85 

88.3 

92.7 

88.5 

95 

91.6 

87.5 

90.4 

90.2 

92.4 

94.3 

92.6 

91.2 

93. « 

91.4 

89.9 

87.6 

92.8 

86.4 

90.6 

91. 8 

87.3 

83.4 

8s 

897 

90. « 

1887. 


Degrees. 
92.5 
90. 1 
90.4 
90.7 
87.4 
90.2 
93-8 
89 
83 

82.7 
75.2 
74  9 


86.6 


x888.        Average. 


Degrees. 
73-7 
71.9 
75.6 
73.8 
76.1 
90 
90.1 
86.9 
86 
86.1 
74-4 
77- « 


80.4 


D^-retj^ 

S3-S 

86.5 
91. « 

89-3 
87-4 
86.4 
S>.9 


86.7 


WOOL. 

There  are  no  statistics  by  which  the  number  of  sheep  in  this  state  can  be 
ascertained.  Live  stock  in  the  possession  of  the  breeder  is  untaxed,  and  no 
enumerations  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  either  value  or 
number.  The  records  of  this  office  show  that  223,268  kilograms  of  woo^werc 
exported  from  this  port  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  1889,  being  chiefly  of 
the  coarser  grade,  which  is  worth  here  from  9  to  1 1  cents  \^\  pound,  though 
this  latter  price  is  scarcely  ever  paid  except  for  the  higher  grades.  Ger- 
many and  France  take  some,  but  not  to  exceed  100,000  kilograms  per  annum, 
and  a  woolen-mill  in  this  city  consumes  in  its  manufactures  about  500,000 
kilograms  of  native  wool  per  year ;  therefore,  the  amount  of  wool  produced 
annually  in  this  state  may  be  estimated  at  about  850,000  kilograms. 

The  production  is  increasing  very  little,  if  any,  at  this  time,  and  not  so 
much  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  sheep  for  breeding  purposes  here  as  in 
the  neighboring  republics  on  the  south.  Sheep  are  generally  large,  producing 
the  coarser  grades  of  wool;  are  worth  from  90  cents  to  Jti.8o  per  head,  and 
produce  from  ij^  to  2  kilograms  of  wool  at  a  shearing. 

COTTON. 

Cotton  can  be  grown  in  most  parts  of  this  state ;  but  it  is  not  cultivated 
to  any  extent,  only  very  little  in  the  northern  part  for  domestic  use  being 
spun  and  woven  in  the  families  of  those  who  raise  it.  All  the  material  which 
the  cotton-mill  of  this  city  requires  is  brought  from  the  north  of  Brazil. 
The  cultivation  of  cotton  has  never  been  an  industry  in  this  state,  though 
there  is  no  doubt  but  fairly  good  crops  might  be  produced.  However,  in 
my  opinion,  when  people  here  begin  to  turn  their  attention  t;o  agriculture  it 
will  be  in  the  cultivation  of  cereals  and  other  farm  products  that  furnish  food 
for  home  consumption,  and  to  supply  the  northern  parts  of  the  country, 
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which,  by  reason  of  climatic  conditions,  are  unable  to  grow  such  products 
so  well  .IS  this,  which  is,  perhaps,  as  well  adapted  to  that  purpose  as  any  other 
portion  of  Brazil. 

LEBBEUS  G.  BENNINGTON, 

ConstiL 
tJNiTED  States  Consulate, 

Rio  Grande  do  Suly  July  31  y  i8go^ 


WHEAT,  WOOL,  AND  COTTON    IN    URUGUAY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HILL,  OF  MONTEVIDEO. 
RIVERS   AND   RIVER   NAVIGATION. 

The  Banda  Oriental,  or  Uruguay,  lies  between  30°  5'  and  35*^  south  lati- 
tude and  52°  and  58*^  west  longitude  (Greenwich).  In  form  this  smallest 
of  South  American  republics  is  an  irregular  polygon,  whose  perimeter,  except 
on  the  north,  where  it  touches  the  Brazilian  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
is  made  up  of  large  bodies  of  water — on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on 
the  south  by  the  river  Plate,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Uruguay  River.  Even  the 
northern  boundary  is  formed  for  a  distance  of  245  kilometers  by  the  Cuareim 
River,  the  navigability  of  which  is  being  considered  by  the  governments  of 
the  two  countries  interested.  Of  the  entire  boundary  lines  of  the  Republic, 
aggregating  1,075  niiles,  625  miles  are  washed  by  navigable  waters,  and  this 
leaving  out  of  calculation  that  part  formed  by  the  Cuareim  River,  which 
could,  without  great  difficulty,  be  made  navigable  for  light-draught  river 
boats.  Of  this  coast-line,  200  miles  border  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  155  miles 
on  the  river  Plate,  and  270  miles  on  the  Uruguay  River.  The  river  Plate 
is,  at  its  point  of  contact  with  the  ocean,  170  miles  wide,  and  its  length  frogi 
that  point  to  the  island  of  Martin  Garcia,  where  it  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Parana  and  Uruguay  rivers,  is  180  miles.  Although  it  has  some  of 
the  features  of  a  river,  it  is  yet  a  true  estuary,  a  vast  reservoir  supplied  by  the 
waters  of  innumerable  streams,  and,  were  it  so  called,  its  character  would  be 
better  understood.  The  Uruguay  River,  rising  in  the  Sierra  Santa  Catalina, 
in  latitude  27^  30'  S.,  flows  west  to  the  confines  of  the  Argentine  "prov- 
ince'* of  Missiones;  thence  south,  and  pours  its  waters  into  the  Plate  at  34° 
south  latitude.  This  river,  which  courses  the  entire  western  boundary  of 
the  country,  dividing  it  from  the  Argentine  provinces  of  Entre  Rios  and 
Corrientes,  a  distance  of  530  kilometers,  is  navigable  during  a  portion  of  the 
year  as  far  as  the  important  city  of  PaysandCi  (population,  15,000)  for  ves- 
sels drawing  from  13  to  14  feet  of  water.  The  large  river  boats,  drawing  8 
or  9  feet,  of  the  Platense  line,  a  sort  of  octopus  that  has  swallowed  up  nearly  all 
competing  lines  on  this  as  well  as  on  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  rivers,  ascend 
as  far  as  Salto,  another  of  the  leading  towns  of  Uruguay,  situated  290  miles 
from  Martin  Garcia  and  15  miles  below  the  Salto  Grande  (great  falls)  of 
the  river,  whence  its  name.     The  Platense  people  maintain  a  regular  seivice 
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of  superior  boats,  scheduled  to  leave  Montevideo  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays  for  Sal  to,  and,  returning,  to  leave  Salto  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Saturdays,  making  on  either  trip  a  call  at  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
upper  knd  lower  rivers  are  connected  by  the  Northwestern  of  Uruguay 
Railroad,  begun  in  1872  and  built  for  this  purpose,  to  wit,  to  provide  a 
means  of  transport  or  portage  along  that  portion  of  the  river  Uruguay 
which  is  obstructed  by  rapids,  so  as  to  establish,  as  it  has  done,  through 
communication  between  the  steamers  of  the  two  rivers.  The  width  of  the 
Uruguay  variies  greatly,  being  from  6  to  9  miles  from  its  mouth  to  Fray 
Bentos,  the  seat  of  the  Liebig  extract-of-beef  works,  while  further  up,  at  Salto, 
it  has  contracted  to  a  few  hundred  feet.  Its  current  is  from  4  to  5  miles  an 
hour^ 

The  interior  of  Uruguay  is  bountifully  supplied  with  water-course  of 
considerable  length  and  volume.  Of  the  smaller  streams,  the  most  importan  t, 
from  a  commercial  stand-point,  is  the  Rio  Negro.  It  traverses  the  territory 
of  Uruguay  from  its  sources  in  the  hills  called  Santa  Tecla,  in  Brazil,  to  a 
point  near  the  town  of  Mercedes,  where  it  pours  its  waters  into  the  Uruguay — 
a  distance  of  463  kilometers.  It  bisects  the  country,  nearly  half  of  the 
surface  of  which  it  drains,  and  is  navigable  for  small  boats  55  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Besides  the  Rio  Negro,  thirteen  other  streams  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance make  Uruguay  well  supplied  with  small  water-ways :  the  Dayman 
(  J  2  7  kilometers)  and  the  Queguay  (i  86  kilometers),  both  tributaries  of  the  Uru- 
guay; the  Tacuarembo  (200  kilometers)  and  the  Yi  (217  kilometers),  which 
flow  into  the  Rio  Negro;  the  Yaguaron  (134  kilometers)  and  the  Tucuari 
(l  29  kilometers),  which  empty  into  the  Lake  Merim ;  the  Olimar  Grande  (131 
kilometers),  the  Cebollati  (152  kilometers),  the  San  Jos6  (149  kilometers), 
the  San  Salvador  (82  kilometers),  the  Santa  Lucia  (150  kilometers).  All  of 
these  rivers  are  for  distances  of  from  15  to  30  miles  above  their  mouths 
n^igable  for  small  boats.  Judicious  expenditures  in  dredging  would 
doubtless  much  improve  all  these  water-ways  and  make  them  useful  adjuncts 
of  the  railway  system  now  gridironing  the  country. 

RAILROADS, 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  an  agent  that  is  daily  working  a 
transformation  in  the  interior  of  the  land,  and  which-  will  shortly  open  up 
those  portions  of  the  country  which,  though  geographically  near,  are  practi- 
cally, on  account  of  the  absence  of  adequate  means  of  transportation,  very 
remote  from  the  sea-board.  Starting  with  Montevideo  as  a  terminal  point, 
we  now  have  rails  laid  and  trains  running  regularly  thence  to  PaysandA  via 
Paso  de  los  Toros,  a  distance  of  517  kilometers.  This  is.  the  Central  Uru- 
guay Railroad.  From  Paysandft  northward  a  line  called  the  Midland  Railroad 
is  being  constructed  to  Salto,  which  city  it  is  expected  to  reach  in  October 
of  this  year.  Already  it  has  been  opened  for  a  distance  of  148  miles,  but 
47  miles  remaining  to  be  built.  The  Northwestern  of  Uruguay  Railroad  is  in 
operation,  skirting,  like  the  Midland,  the  Uruguay  River  from  Salto  to  a 
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X>oinC  on  the  Cuareim  River  abcJve  Santa  Rosa,  opposite  the  terminus  of  the 
Brazil  Great  Southern  Railroad.  This  latter  line  runs  thence  on  through 
tlie  western  part  of  the  fine  Brazilian  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  as  far 
as  Itaqui,  a  distance  of  no  miles.  The  two  railways,  it  is  hoped,  will 
sp)eedily  be  connected  by  the  construction  of  an  international  bridge  over 
the  Cuareim  River,  a  project  that  has  long  been  delayed  by  objections  sprung 
in  the  Brazilian  Legislature.  At  an  early  day  there  will  be  a  grand  trunk 
line  formed  of  these  present  fragments,  extending  northwest  from  Monte- 
video to  Itaqui  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul),  trending  in  the  same  general  direction  as 
the  Uruguay  River  and  exactly  paralleling  it  from  Paysandft  northward. 
The  Brazil  Great  Southern  is  pierced  at  Uruguayana,  a  Brazilian  town  on 
the  Uruguay  River  midway  between  Santa  Rosa  and  Itaqui,  by  a  railway, 
which,  running  westward  a  distance  of  378  miles  from  Porto  Alegre,  on  the 
Atlantic,  traverses  the  entire  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  gives  its  products 
an  outlet  to  the  sea-board.  The  Brazil  Great  Southern  is  looking  to  extend  its 
line,  and  has  just  received  a  concession  from  the  Government  to  build  from 
Itaqui  to  San  Angelo,  a  distance  of  218  miles.  A  concession  has  also  been 
granted  by  the  Brazilian  Government  for  a  line  from  Itarar^,  on  the  Sorocaba 
Railway,  to  Santa  Maria  de  Boca  Monte,  on  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  Railway. 
These  concessions  have  been  granted  in  order  to  insure  the  retention  of  the 
splendid  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  whose  adhesion  to  the  new  order  of 
things  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  considered  most  desirable.  Upon  the  completion  of 
these  lines  Montevideo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  will  be  connected  by  rail,  while  spurs 
thrown  out  to  the  eastward  of  this  central  line  will  place  all  that  section  of 
line  agricultural  lands  from  20^  to  35°  south  latitude  within  200  miles  of  the 
sea-board.  Such  a  line,  further  south  than  the  Porto  Alegre  Railway  and 
pointing  westward,  is  now  in  operation  from  the  city  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
Bag^,  a  distance  of  1 74  miles.  * 

Returning  to  Uruguay,  the  scope  of  proposed  railway  extension  in  this 
Republic  may  be  seen  from  the  modification  made  in  January,  1888,  of  the 
railway  law  of  1864,  which  former  statute  names  the  following  lines  as  form- 
ing the  general  plan  of  the  railways  of  the  country : 

(i)  Central  Railway,  from  Montevideo  to  Rivera,  a  town  on  the  boundary 
line  of  Uruguay  and  Brazil,  a  distance  of  573  kilometers.  This  railway  is 
now  under  construction  from  Paso  de  los  Toros  northward  to  Rivera,  the  273 
kilometers  from  Montevideo  to  Paso  de  los  Toros  being  built  and  forming 
part  of  the  route  to  Paysandfi  above  mentioned. 

(2)  Railway  from  Montevideo  to  Colonia,  an  important  city  on  the 
Uruguayan  side  of  the  Plate,  almost  directly  across  from  Buenos  Ayres,  firom 
which  it  is  distant  30  miles.  Colonia  is  130  miles  from  Montevideo.  A 
party  of  American  gentlemen,  well  known  in  railway  circles  in  the  United 
States,  is  now  here  ready  to  build  this  road ;  but  there  seems  to  be  some  hitch 
in  the  negotiations  in  Loncjon,  from  which  market  the  money  to  construct 
the  road  is  forthcoming. 
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(3)  Western  Railway^  from  the  Twenty-fifth  of  August  (name  of  a  place) 
to  New  Palmyra  (Nueva  Palmira)^  with  a  branch  to  Mercedes  and  Indepen* 
dencia. 

(4)  Northeastern  Railway,  from  Montevideo  to  the  frontier  of  Brazil,  by 
the  Cuchilla  Grande  as  far  as  Melo,  with  branches  to  Artigas,  Treinta  y  Tres, 
and  Minas.  Distances — Montevideo  to  Nico  Perez,  between  which  places 
construction  is  now  progressing,  305  kilometers ;  from  Nico  Perez  to  Melo, 
160  kilometers;  Melo  to  Artigas,  90  kilometers. 

(5)  Eastern  Railway,  from  Montevideo  to  Lake  Merim,  with  branch  to 
Minas,  between  Pando  and  Maldonado,  so  long  as  the  Northeastern  Railway 
is  not  carried  out.  The  line  is  now  completed  to,  or  nearly  to,  Minas,  a 
distance  from  Montevideo  of  1 23  kilometers.  Railway  from  Salto  to  Santa 
Rosa,  with  branch  from  Isla  de  Cabellos  to  San  Eugenio.  This  branch,  114 
kilometers  in  length,  as  projected,  is  now  in  process  of  construction. 

To  sum  up,  there  are  railway  lines  in  Uruguay  built,  756  kilometers; 
in  construction,  801  kilometers;  projected,  2,130 kilometers. 

When  these  various  lines  shall  have  been  completed  and  the  whole  brought 
into  some  harmonious  system,  with  a  consequent  reduction  of  rates  and  con- 
certed time-tables,  little  Uruguay,  not  larger  than  the  Indian  Territory,  will 
not  need  to  concern  herself  more  with  railway  extension  for  a  decade  or  two, 
when  the  demands  of  an  increased  population  and  a  larger  production  may 
again  be  expected  to  give  another  impetus  to  railway  enterprise.  The  proj- 
ects now  on  hand,  when  carried  out,  will  be  entirely  adequate  for  all  needs, 
not  only  of  the  immediate  present,  but  for  all  requirements  of  the  future  for 
a  considerable  time  to  come.  We  hear  it  suggested  now  that  dull  times 
have — ^aswas  inevitable — succeeded  the  wild  inflation  of  the  last  few  years,  and 
all  business  is  quiescent ;  that  the  present  programme  of  railway  building 
does  not  respond  to  a  present  demand — in  other  words,  that  the  future  has 
been,  to  some  extent  at  least,  discounted.  May  not  such  croakers,  who,  be- 
reft of  the  gift  of  foresight,  never  see  or  gauge  the  future  until  it  has  become 
the  present,  be  reminded  that  railways  have  ever  been  the  forerunners  of 
progress  and  civilizing  influences,  and,  as  agents  in  populating  and  develop- 
ing the  latent  resources  of  rich  but  uncultivated  countries,  are  incomparable? 

POPULATION. 

Passing  on  to  the  character  and  distribution  of  the  population  of  the 
country,  we  shall  find  that  the  provinces  (states,  rather,  inasmuch  as  they 
form  constituent  parts  of  a  federated  republic),  while  they  do  not  differ  so 
much  from  one  another  as  those  of  Gaul,  as  described  by  Cassar,  are  yet 
very  unequal  as  regards  size,  distribution  of  population,  and  that  progressive 
development  which  marks  the  transition  stage  between  Gauchoism  and  civili- 
zation. As  one  would  naturally  exi)ect,  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  found 
now,  as  it  always  has  been,  in  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  ocean,  the 
Plate,  and  the  Uruguay  River,  while  the  rich,  cheap,  and  easily  cultivated 
lands  of  the  interior  have  been  neglected.     These  riverine  states  forro  scc- 
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tions  quite  distinct  from  the  wild,  sparsely  settled  camps  of  Durazno  and 
Tacuarembo,  though  I  am  told  that  in  all  the  provinces  of  Uruguay,  save 
Montevideo,  there  are  portions  in  which  primeval  nature  still  dominates 
man  and  asserts  her  ancient  sway.  These  remoter  parts  of  the  country,  new 
to-day,  although  known  to  the  world  before  Jamestown  was  founded  or  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth,  still  well  illustrate  scenes  in  Sarmiento's 
** Civilization  and  Barbarism*' — a  state  of  society  from  which,  happily,  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  own  country  (Argentine  Republic)  has  emerged. 
The  following  table  shows  the  size  and  population  in  1888  of  the  differ- 
ent departments : 


Province. 


Capital. 


Area. 


Po] 


Opula- 
tion. 


Salio 

Artigas. 

Paysandu 

Rio  Negro. , 

Soriaoo 

CokMiia 

San  Jo6^~ 

Flores 

^Montevideo 

T^ndoues 

Maldooado.. 

Rocha. 

Ceno  Sargo 

Treinta  y  Tres... 

Minas 

Tacuarembo 

Rivera.. 

Florida^ 

Darazno 


Total.. 


Salto 

San  Eugenio...... 

Paysand6 

Independencia .. 

Mercedes 

Colonia^ 

San  Jos* 

Trinidad 

Montevideo 

Guadalupe 

Maldooado 

Rocha 

Melo 

Treinta  y  Tres.. 

Minas.. 

San  Fmctuoso... 

Rivera 

Florida 

Duratno 


Sg.  miles. 

4,270 

30,59a 

3,855 

10,000 

4,490 
8,870 

} 

43,637 

3,  "5 

«<5,673 

»,9*5 

36,400 

a,359 
i,53« 

} 

37,409 

285 

204,87a 

x,6io 

70,169 

«,39t 
3,757 

} 

35,058 

5,058 

) 

3,33* 

\ 

59,5^1 

4,930 

) 

7,xao 
3,330 

] 

42,373 

4,109 

a7,9<7 

4,850 

23,143 

63,330 


648,297 


The  population  ranges  from  308  per  square  kilometer  in  the  province  of 
Montevideo  (a  figure  large  beyond  all  proportion,  on  account  of  the  city)  to 
0.88  in  the  province  of  Artigas. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  population  per  square  ki- 
lometer in  1888: 


Provinces. 


Montevideo  - 

Canelones.. 

CcJonia 

San  Jose  and  Flores...... 

Soriano 

Florida.^ 

Rocha  aifd  Maldooado... 


Numhcr  of 
inhabitants 
per  square 
kilometer. 


308.5 
M-7 
6.4 
3.9 

2.8 

a.  3 
9.3 


Provinces. 


Rio  Negro  and  Paysandu  » , 

Durazno 

Minas,  Ccrro  Sargo,  and  Trcnta  y  Tns 

Salto 

Tacuarembo 

Artigas 


Number  of 
inhabitants 
per square 
kilometer. 


X.6 
X.6 
2.4 
'.3 
0.88 
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Of  this  population,  it  is  estimated  that  68 j^  per  cent,  of  the  land-owners 
in  the  department  of  Montevideo  are  foreigners;  of  the  outside  or  "camp" 
departments,  the  foreign  land-owners  amount  to  47.  i  per  cent.  If  these 
figures  be  correct,  nearly  or  quite  half  the  lands  of  the  country  are  in  alien 
hands.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  agitation  going  on  in  the  neigh- 
boring states  of  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic  regarding  the  enactment 
of  compulsory  naturalization  laws  is  now  exciting  attention  in  the  Congress 
of  Uruguay,  the  contention  of  the  proposers  of  such  action  being  that  those 
who  enjoy  the  bounty  should  bear  some  of  the  burdens  of  the  State.  The 
privilege  of  citizenship,  which  must  be  assumed  by  a  large  part  of  the  immi- 
grants at  one  time  or  another,  is  not  favored  by  its  proposed  beneficiaries, 
the  specter  of  possible  compulsory  military  service  in  their  adopted  country, 
when  once  their  names  are  enrolled  among  its  citizens,  rising  to  plague  them. 

WOOL. 

With  regard  to  the  wool  industry,  I  am>  fortunately,  able  to  speak  with 
entire  confidence  and  to  quote  figures  that  are  incontestibly  correct,  having 
been  greatly  aided  in  this  inquiry  by  Mr.  B.  Lorenzo  Hill,  an  American  gen- 
tleman long  resident  here,  and  whose  observations  on  this  subject,  on  account 
of  his  intelligence  and  wide  experience,  are  of  very  exceptional  value.  Mr. 
Hill's  contribution,  in  the  shape  of  remarks  and  answers  to  categorical  ques- 
tions submitted  to  him,  is  herewith  inclosed  and  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

While  Uruguay  is  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  essentially  a  pastoral  country, 
very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  scientific  cattle  or  sheep  farming.  The 
cheapness  of  the  land  and  of  the  herds  and  flocks,  added  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  country  and  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  have  contributed, 
until  lately,  to  perpetuate  this  condition  of  things.  With  rare  exceptions,  the 
original  Spanish  breed  introduced  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  has  been 
continued,  and  that  without  any  regard  to  its  proper  preservation  by  select- 
ing and  leaving  in  herds  the  best  animals  for  reproduction. 

Formerly  cattle  farming  was  the  chief  industry  in  Uruguay ;  later  atten- 
tion was  turned  toward  sheep.  Those  bred  are  chiefly  the  native,  English, 
merino,  and  mixed  or  Mestizo.  The  native  sheep  are  fast  disappearing. 
They  have  long,  straight  wool  greatly  resembling  hair.  The  English  breed 
are  mostly  of  the  Lincoln  type,  Southdown,  and  Romney  Marsh.  The  me- 
rinos are  Negrettis,  bred  in  Germany  from  Spanish  stock.  The  Mestizoes  are 
breeds  produced  by  crossing  the  various  varieties. 

It  is  true  that  the  wool  industry  is  depressed  here  at  this  time,  owing 
to  the  fall  in  price  in  foreign  markets.  It  is  the  general  opinion,  too,  that 
there  are  fewer  sheep  in  the  country  than  there  were  a  few  years  ago. 
The  number  of  sheep  was  estimated  to  be  18,000,000  in  1874;  in  1885  an 
authority  put  the  number  then  at  10,000,000.  Mr.  Hill  estimates  the  num- 
ber now  at  12,009,000,  a  falling  off",  in  his  judgment,  of  30  per  cent,  since 
1888.     One-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  Republic  are,  ac^ 
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cording  to  Mulhall — not  a  very  trustworthy  authority — in  the  provinces  of 
San  Jos6,  Colonia,  Soriano,  and  Florida. 

The  average  annual  wool  clip  is  3>5  pounds,  or  half  a  pound  less  than 
in  Europe.  In  estimating  the  amount  of  the  wool  clip  in  bales,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Australian  bale  weighs  355  pounds,  the  Cape  bale  270 
pounds^  while  the  river  Plate  bale  weighs  875  pounds. 

WHEAT. 


Although  the  Government  publishes  annually  a  bulky  statistical  sum- 
mary, statistical  information  that  cuts  close  is  scarce.  There  are,  perhaps, 
500,000  acres  under  wheat.  About  all  that  is  certainly  known  concerning 
the  product  is  the  amount  exported,  and  which,  therefore,  passes  through  the 
various  custom-houses.  No  one  has  any  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  the  local 
consumption,  or  what  part  of  the  crop  is  smuggled  across  the  frontier  into 
Brazil.  The  export  and  import  of  wheat  and  wheat  in  the  form  of  flour  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years  has  been  as  follows : 

Tabu  showing  exportation  of  wheat  from  Uru^tay. 


Whither  exported. 


Argenthie  Republic.^.. 

Brazil.... 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.... 

France 

Italy 

Paraguay 

Spain 

Other  ports 


1883. 


Quantity. 


Kilogram*. 


26,040 


8,400 
9,680 


Value. 


^I,308 

aao 


336 
ao8 


Quantity.  Value. 


Kilograms. 


68,95a 


10,580 


552,764 


423 


1885. 


Quantity.         Value, 


Kilogramx. 

938, 560 

» 53. 630 

900 

801,733 

365,738 

7.440 

435,600 

6,380 


<",33a 

6,303 

36 

33.0^ 

14,629 

353 

«7,424 

273 


1886. 


Whither  exported. 


Argentine  Republic 

Belgium 

Brazil.. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

England 

France... 

Italy 

Spain 

Other  ports 

NoTB. — I  kilograms2.2046  pounds 

No.  123 ^4. 


Quantity. 


Kilograms. 
166,560 
96,348 
506,775 
290,098 
935,59a 
11,583 
5",  748 
382,974 
456,196 


Value. 


>7,9»a 

3,854 

«o,359 

11,604 

37,344 
4.615 
30,470 

«3.3i9 
4,106 


1887. 


Quantity. 


Kilograms. 


43,440 

T,  130,000 


17,696 
271,333 
,117,336 


148,080 


Value. 


ft)38 
50,763 


7,078 
10,853 
44,693 


5,923 
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Tabi^  sficwing  exporUUion  of  .flour  from  Uruguay. 


Whither  exported. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Vaiac. 

Argentine  Republic 

Kilcgyams. 

Kittfgrams. 

/Oiograms, 

76.470 

6,034,256 

4,600 

900 

a8,8K> 

39,790 

337.3^ 
»5K 

St 

«.6i3 

Brazil... 

Chili 

21,960,633 

#12,291 

1,158.798 

164,893 

France 

8,372 
1,150 

3,200 

469 
64 

180 

Italy 

28,584 
82,778 
2,62a 

»,599 

4,636 

147 

Spain , 

Other  ports 

^,K& 

Whither  exported. 

1886. 

1887. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

Argentine  Republic 

Kilograttu. 

3,860 

6,900 

".813,532 

55a 

2,188 

11,040 

20,340 

22,172 

62,284 

|2l6 

386 

663,271 

31 

"3 

618 

«.i39 
1,242 
3,488 

KiLitrams. 
3,400 

8. 634,3*6 

$»9> 

Belgium -. 

Brazil... 

487,761 

Chili ^ 

Cuba 

France 

Italy 

23.920 

>,3#> 

Snain 

Other  ports 

9.665 

S2. 

Table  showing  imports  of  wheat  into 

Uruguay. 

>Vhence  imported. 

1883. 

1884- 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

VaJne. 

Argentine  ReoubKc 

Kilcgratfu. 

J>«6o,339 

45 

24,450 

167,614 

3 

1,019 

Kilogram*. 
357.79* 

$i€.ip 

Brazil 

ChiK 

57.750 
300 
83 

2.968 

4 

Italy 

Snain 

United  States 

27,000 

1,126 

Whence  imported. 

1885. 

1886. 

Quantity. 

VaUie. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Aigentine  Republic 

Kilogra$fis. 

Kilograms, 

800 

600 

1,329,440 

^ 

iBrazil    

24 

Chili 

68,832 

Italv 

2,719 
>S.«o6 

^7 
733 

Other  ports , 

/ 
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- 

Whence  wiported. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Argentine  RepuWic.., ,— ,- 

KUograms. 
6,636 
J7,ao3 
4,487 
9,844 

l4" 

M58 

999 

656 

KUcgrams. 

l8,200 

13,275 

#1,365 
1,165 

Kiiegram*. 

9»5 
22,981 

*69 
».723 

Brazil..- - 

Italy 

United  States- 

35,627 
3,376 

2,678 

255 

Other  ports„ 

Importation  into^  and  exportation  fromy  Uruguay  of  wheat  and  flour, 
IMPORTS. 


Years. 


1880.. 
z88i.. 
1889.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 


Wheat. 


Quantity.         Value, 


KUograms. 

4,990,38a 

131,686 

8,823,854 

1,211,834 

416,024 

18,125 

1,330,840 

159 


#3M,659 

6,976 

544,306 

69,762 

19,159 

820 

63,881 


Flour. 


Quantity.         Value 


KUtgreums. 

Z9i,48x 
ax, 194 

779, ■65 
38,171 
70,378 
33,896 
a8,78a 
»o,557 


#",775 

',407 

74,624 

2.524 
5,465 
1,792 

2,147 
63a 


EXPORTS. 


1880... 
x88x... 
X882... 
1883... 
1884... 
1885... 
1886... 
1887..- 
1888... 
Z889... 


1,853,370 

2,401,106 

166,905 

74,691 

79,532 

20,009,870 

3,459,673 
3,717,864 
10,147,553 
»,932,277 


97,09> 

1x6,350 

7,489 

3,0x9 

3,187 

89,4x8 

"3,583 

X90,347 

4«5,570 
95,934 


2, » 73, 426 
984,908 
2,309,973 
«,i7«,520 
6,174,926 

11,942,868 
8,671,301 

15,764,826 


72,836 
i2X,7xa 

53,»39 
»29,373 

65,606 
345,796 
670,514 
489.813 
883,392 


The  importation  of  Argentine  wheat  has  assumed  such  proportions  this 
year  as  to  excite  alarm  among  Uruguayan  wheat  growers,  and  this  uneasiness 
has  of  late  been  reflected  in  vigorous  editorials  in  the  public  press.  From 
March  i  to  June  10,  a  period  of  three  months  and  ten  days,  2,685,337  kilo- 
grams of  Argentine  wheat  passed  through  the  custom-houses  of  the  Republic. 
How  great  an  increase  this  is  over  other  years,  and  how  portentous  a  menace 
it  is  to  husbandry  on  this  side  of  the  Plate,  will  be  evident  when  we  compare 
the  figures  for  1887  and  1888.  During  the  entire  year  1887  ^^^  importation 
of  Argentine  wheat  amounted  to  159  kilograms;  1888,  185  kilograms.  The 
importation  of  wheat  in  the  form  of  flour  from  March  i  to  June  10  was  10, 264,- 
167  kilograms,  against  10,557  kilograms  in  1887  ^^^  ^^o  kilograms  in  1888. 
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This  great  increase  in  importations,  extending  in  like  ratio  to  potatoes 
and  com,  is  caused  by  the  feilure,  almost  total,  of  the  crops  here  last  year, 
while  the  Argentine  yield  has  been  so  large  that  there  have  not  been  sufficient 
facilities  to  transport  it  to  Europe.  Added  to  this  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  paper  peso  has  fallen  so  low  that  the  Argentines  have  found  a  large 
margin  of  profit  in  paying  for  raising  and  transporting  their  grains  in 
depreciated  paper  and  selling  it  here  for  gold  or  paper  issues  pa3rable  on 
demand  in  gold  at  par.  The  fear  is  prevalent  here  that,  inasmuch  as  grain 
is  now  pouring  in  in  undiminished  quantities,  the  deficit  in  last  year's  crop  will 
not  only  be  filled  up,  but  that  a  stock  will  remain  here  so  great  as  to  de- 
press the  price  of,  and  demand  for,  the  crop  now  growing.  "Of  what  avail," 
says  a  leading  paper  to  our  agriculturists,  "  is  it  that  the  present  crop,  which 
covers  a  wider  breadth  of  land  than  ever  before,  promises  imusually  well,  if 
when,  harvest  over,  they  send  their  products  to  home  markets  glutted  with 
foreign  grains,  there  to  compete  with  the  overflow  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Santa  F€  grain  fields?*'  Those  two  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
especially  the  latter,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  lands  and  labor  and  their 
facilities  for  embarking  products,  are  able  to  offer,  and  do  actually  offer, 
their  cereals  at  prices  that  are  ruinous  to  the  agricultural  people  of  Uruguay. 
The  production  of  wheat  and  maize  is  much  cheaper  there  than  here,  and 
freight  charges  from  Parand  and  Rosario  are  not  higher  than  the  Uruguayan 
farmer  or  the  colonists  of  the  Swiss  and  Valdense  colonies  pay  to  the  rail- 
ways and  river  boats  for  transportation. 

The  operation  of  the  tariff  on  cereals  is  thought  to  aggravate  the  situation. 
The  amount  of  the  duty  is  regulated  according  to  a  sliding-scale,  by  which 
the  imports  of  wheat,  com,  and  flour  pay  customs  duties,  which  vary  as  the 
quotations  in  the  market.     Wheat  is  taxed  as  follows,  to  wit:  When  worth 
$4  per  loo  kilograms,  it  pays  I1.25  per  100  kilograms;  when  worth  $4  to 
^,  $1 ;   when  worth  ^5  to  $6,  75  cents;    when  worth  $6  to  JI7,  25  cents; 
when  worth  |7  to  $S,  i2j^  cents;  free  of  duty  when  worth  over  $S  per  100 
kilograms.     Flour  pays  a  duty  as  follows:  Thirty-two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
when  wheat  is  worth  I2.40  to  ^3.20  per  100  kilograms,  27^4  per  cent,  when 
wheat  is  worth  I3.21  to  ^4.00,  22)4  per  cent,  when  wheat  is  worth  ^4.01  to 
$4.80,  lyyi  per  cent,  when  wheat  is  worth  ^4.81  to  JI5.60,  15^  per  cent, 
when  wheat  is  worth  I5.61  to  ^6.40,  i2j^  per  cent,  when  wheat  is  worth  $6,41 
to  J7.20,  ioj4  per  cent,  when  wheat  is  worth  ^7.21  to  |8.oo,  7^  per  cent, 
when  wheat  rules  at  ^8.01  and  above  that  figure. 

The  object  of  this  movable  scale  is  that,  when  the  price  of  cereals  is  high 
in  this  market — a  condition  which  indicates  scarcity — ^importations  shall  be 
stimulated ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  price  is  low  here,  which  argues  that 
the  home  crop  is  abundant,  the  rate  shall  be  in  inverse  ratio,  to  prevent  the 
competition  here  of  foreign  cereals.  But  the  actual  operation  of  this  legis- 
lation has  "turned  to  folly  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,*'  and  the  sliding-scale  in 
the  tariff*  schedule  has  disappointed  the  expectation  of  its  movers.  In  prac- 
tice it  works  thus :  Let  us  suppose  that  the  current  price  of  wheat  in  the  mar- 
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Icet  is  $4  per  100  kilograms.  The  duty  then,  measured  as  above,  is  ;g  1.25 
on  the  same  quantity  of  foreign  grain.  An  importer  has  a  vessel  in  por- 
loaded  with  Santa  F6  wheat.  He  goes  into  the  market  here  and,  by  a  few 
rapid  purchases,  rais^  the  price  of  nativd  grains  to  I5  or  $6  per  100  kilograms. 
He  then  obtains  a  certificate  of  the  sales  of  the  day,  which  he  presents  to  the 
custom-house  authorities,  and  enters  his  cargo  at  the  price  which  has  ruled 
in  the  market  on  that  day.  The  small  loss  entailed  in  ''bulling  the  market  *' 
is  repaid  a  hundred-fold  by  the  diminution  in  the  customs  on  an  entire  ship- 
load. As  a  result  of  these  abuses,  it  is  likely  that  we  shall  soon  have  here, 
as  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  a  specific  duty  placed  on  imports  of  foreign 
grains.  Since  January  30,  1888,  there  has  been  no  export  duty  on  raw 
materials,  products  manufactured  or  otherwise  of  the  country,  except  un- 
wrought  stone,  sand,  and  cattle  on  the  hoof,  which  go  out  by  the  frontier. 

The  answers  to  questions  by  Mr.  B.  Lorenzo  Hill,  herewith  annexed,  are 
an  exceedingly  valuable  contribution.  The  estimates  are  those  of  a  most 
competent  and  conservative  judge,  and  are  the  only  ones  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  future  of  wheat  growing, — Before  Uruguay  can  come  into  the  markets 
of  the  world  as  a  strong  competitor  in  cereals,  great  changes  must  ensue  here. 
The  country  must  become  the  home  of  frugal,  saving  people.  To-day  it  is 
essentially  a  pastoral  land.  Its  inhabitants  take  far  more  kindly  to  herding 
cattle  and  sheep  than  to  the  steady,  laborious  toil  of  agricultural  laborers, 
and  the  shiftless,  half-civilized  life  of  the  former  is  far  more  attractive  to  them. 
No  one  can  at  all  understand  these  countries,  if  he  does  not  constantly  bear 
in  mind  that  they  are  in  the  transition  stage  between  civilization  and  barbar- 
ism; that  the  cities,  with  all  their  luxurious  display,  have  been  built  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  countries  at  large,  whose  needs  and  necessities  have  required 
no  such  expenditure  of  national  wealth.  Montevideo  vies,  in  many  respects, 
with  cities  of  like  size  in  any  part  of  the  world  \  and  in  no  city  of  the  United 
States  of  the  same  population  can  you  see  shop-windows  filled  with  such  rare 
and  costly  fabrics,  in  form  and  design  of  the  latest  Parisian  fashion.  A  ride 
of  a  few  miles  out  of  the  city  introduces  one  to  a  country  of  mud  huts,  with 
thatched  roofs  and  dirt  floors,  inhabited  by  groups  of  half-dressed,  poorly 
nourished  peons,  with  here  and  there  the  estancia  house  of  some  rich  and  pow- 
erful estanciero  (ranchman). 

The  existing  tenure  of  lands  is  also  a  great  evil.  The  common  people 
do  not  own,  or  care  to  own,  lands.  The  large  owners  {estancieros)  live,  part 
of  the  time,  in  a  lordly  way  in  Montevideo  and  other  towns,  and  exercise 
a  supervisory  power  over  their  estates  much  as  the  lord  or  suzerain  in  feudal 
days.  The  capatazy  or  manager,  with  his  retinue  of  peons,  directs  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  estancia.  These  estancieros  have  in  the  old  tur- 
bulent times,  in  one  way  or  another,  got  hold  of,  in  many  instances,  vast 
tracts  of  wild  lands,  which  have,  because  of  their  rise  on  the  advent  of  civil- 
ization, enriched  their  owners.  Enjo)ring  the  fruits  of  their  patrimony  in 
vulgar  ea.se,  they  are  not  in  favor  of  a  newer  order  of  things,  which  will  surely 
follow,  when  the  man  who  holds  the  plow  owns,  as  in  France  and  the  United 
States,  the  land  his  plowshare  turns. 
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There  can  be  no  dpubt  that  a  change  is  gradually  coming  over  the  cofBo- 
try,  and  that  the  evolution  from  pastoral  to  agricultural  pursuits  is  becoming 
well  marked.  Estancias  (ranches)  are  being  divided  up  into  chacras  (smal] 
farms).  The  change  is,  however,  retarded  seriously  by  the  lack  of  State  lands 
to  give  to  inmiigrants  and,  by  the  cause  adverted  to  above — the  indifference 
of  large  landed  proprietors.  But  the  judgment  of  most  men  in  whose  opin- 
ions I  should  feel  confidence  is  that  this  change  may  be  expected  to  be  very 
slow.  Certainly,  a  statement  that  the  people  are  giving  up  cattle  and  stock 
raising  and  going  in  for  grain  to  any  extent  would  excite  a  smile  here. 

All  lands,  except  those  immediately  bordering  on  the  few  lines  of  rail- 
way spoken  of  or  on  the  ocean  or  the  Uruguay  River,  are,  in  any  rational 
sense,  remote  from  markets.  The  "roads"  are  mere  beaten  paths,  roogh 
and  uneven  at  best,  and  almost  impassible  for  wagons  and  carts  during  sea- 
sons of  rain.  The  wagons — clumsy  carretas^  with  great  wooden  wheels  6 
or  8  feet  high,  and  drawn  by  yokes  of  lazy  oxen — are  the  vehicles  of  trans- 
portation in  the  interior.  Of  course,  there  is  a  great  lack  of  bridges.  TTic 
railway  freights  are  very  high,  and  no  warehouses  of  any  sort  exist.  On  all 
these  accounts  the  cost  of  getting  grain  to  a  market,  whence  it  may  be  ex- 
ported, although  the  distances  are  all  short,  is  very  great.  The  Minnesota 
or  Dakota  farmer's  grain  pays  a  very  small  sum  for  transportation  1,500  or 
2,000  miles  to  the  sea-board  compared  with  the  cost  of  getting  grain  to 
Montevideo  or  Paysandfi  from  points  100  miles  in  the  interior.  Until  the 
country  shall  be  thoroughly  gridironed  with  rails,  the  production  of  wheat 
on  a  very  large  scale  would  seem  to  be  impossible. 

These  are  not  countries  of  "wonderful"  resources.  The  agricultural 
and  pastoral  wealth  here  is  not  supplemented  by  mineral  deposits,  petroleum 
wells,  natural  gas,  coal,  etc.  Besides,  the  people  have  no  aptitude  for  me- 
chanical pursuits.  So  that,  unless  some  new  motive  power  shall  come  into 
use,  they  are  likely  for  decades  to  remain  producers  of  raw  materials,  which 
will  return  here  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  goods,  after  twice  crossing  the 
ocean  and  being  wrought  into  finished  fabrics  by  foreign  capital  paying 
wages  to  foreign  labor.  The  tariffs,  though  high  and  in  some  cases  above 
the  revenue  point,  are  yet  tariffs  for  revenue,  and  not  laid  with  the  intent  to 
foster  native  manufacturing  enterprises  or  to  control  the  home  market  for 
domestic  goods.  Politically  independent,  they  promise  to  be  commercially 
dependent  for  half  a  century  to  come. 

M.  de  Lavergne,  in  the  '* Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science,"  says: 

Give  me  good  politics  and  I  will  give  you  good  agriculture.  Agricnltnre  can  really 
flourish  only  in  a  country  where  person  and  property  are  respected ;  where  taxes  are  appor- 
tioned equitably  and  spent  with  economy;  where  the  good  condition  of  the  means  of  cohh 
uiunication  increases  the  extent  of  the  market — in  short,  where  liberty,  justice,  and  peace 
prevail." 

This  writer  then  compares  the  state  of  agriculture  in  England,  with  her 
foggy  climate  and  wet  soil,  and  Turkey,  with  her  finest  of  climates  and  rich- 
est of  soils.     I  think  we  may  say  of  Uruguay  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
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a   tolerable  security  exists  for  life  and  property.     The  amount  of  revenue 
raised  by  direct  taxation  is  not  excessive.     Taxes  are  paid  on  declarations 
of  valuations  of  property — ^always  deficient — ^made  by  proprietors  subject  to 
official  revision,  which  is  seldom  exercised.     The  tax  rate  is  J6.50  per  thou- 
sand, and  is  never  collected  on  the  actual  value  of  the  property,  landed  or 
otherwise,  and  really  is  a  low  rate.     The  large  amount  of  revenue  raised  by 
customs  duties — about  |i  1,000,000 — is,  of  course,  in  some  sense  a  tax  on  pro- 
duction.    As  far  as  Government  expenditure  is  concerned,  it  may  be  said 
that  public  works  to  facilitate  the  movetnent  of  men  and  products  over  the 
face  of  the  country  have  been  here,  as  elsewhere  in  South  America,  post- 
p)oned  for  the  construction  of  edifices,  theaters,  etc.,  which,  however  much 
they  may  embellish  and  beautify  the  centers  of  population  or  appeal  to 
aesthetic  taste,  are  of  far  less  utility  to  the  nation  at  large  than  the  improve- 
ment of  means  of  communication  and  the  bridging  of  impassible  creeks. 
And  what  Influence  these  latter  wield  in  industry  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  American  wheat 
fields  beyond  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea-board,  and  from  the  sea-board  to 
Liverpool,  has  increased  the  net  productiveness  of  those  fields  to  a  degree 
equal  to  the  addition  of  several  bushels  an  acre  to  the  crop. 

NEWSPAPER   EXTRACT. 

The  recent  discussion  about  the  cargo  tariffs  on  the  Northwest  of  Uruguay  Railroad  has 
produced  its  result  in  the  publication  of  a  new  tariff,  in  which  reductions  varying  from  5  to  26 
per  cent,  are  made  on  agricultural  produce,  and  the  minimum  quantity  charged  also  consider- 
ably reduced.  At  the  same  time  publicity  is  given  to  a  letter  addressed  by  the  managing 
director,  Mr.  Humphrey  Chamberlain,  to  the  minister  of  Government,  from  which  we  trans- 
late the  following  sentences : 

"  These  reductions  are  justified  by  the  promises  Your  Excellency  has  made  of  improving 
the  means  of  transit  between  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country  districts  and  the  railway, 
thus  reducing  the  enormous  cost  of  transport  by  cart  between  the  stations  and  the  districts 
served  by  them.  Furthermore,  the  progressive  ideas  that  Your  Excellency  has  kindly  ex- 
pressed to  me  relative  to  colonization  and  subdivision  of  pastoral  lands  into  agricultural  farms 
increase  the  confidence  of  the  management  in  the  future  of  the  country. 

«♦  The  instructions  that  we  receive  from  the  directorate  of  the  railway  company  relative  to 
tarifls,  etc,  are  very  clear.  The  first  care  is  to  preserve  the  present  value  of  the  shares  and 
the  credit  of  the  company  without  reducing  the  modest  dividend  that  we  earn.  That  being 
a<(sured,  we  have  orders  to  do  every  thing  possible  to  aid  the  development  and  prosperity  of 
the  country  by  means  of  moderate  tariff,  and  of  facilities  offered  to  commerce  and  to  the 
centers  of  production  and  the  general  public. 

"  Every  immigrant  established  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railway  is  a  further  guaranty  of  in- 
creased production  and,  therefore,  of  future  reductions  in  our  tariff. 

"  We  are  on  the  eve  of  launching  into  the  unknown,  opening  large  extensions  of  the  line  to 
public  service.  As  soon  as  we  know  the  effect  of  these  extensions  on  the  general  interests  of 
the  company,  we  will  again  be  able  to  busy  ourselves  with  the  general  tariffs,  reducing  them 
in  every  thing  compatible  with  our  first  duty,  which  is  to  assure  the  share-holders  against  dim- 
inution of  the  value  of  their  property.  I  again  promise  the  minister  to  do  every  thing  that 
my  duty  will  allow  me  towards  co-operating  in  his  progressive  plans." 

I  am  not  able  to  give  figures  in  the  matter  of  the  increase  in  the  impor- 
tation of  agricultural  machinery,  but  am  certain  that  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease, as  suggested. 
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A  firm  dealing  in  agricultural  implements  writes  me : 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  greatly  increasing  demand,  both  in  Uruguay  and  in  the  Argendoe 
Republic,  for  agricultural  machinery,  as  we  ourselves,  as  large  importers  of  American  har- 
vesters and  binders,  can  testify.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  last  season's  crc^  of  ceremls 
was  a  great  failure  here,  owing  to  the  want  of  rain  at  the  right  time,  and  the  disposal  of  har- 
vesters was  very  limited  in  consequence.  *  *  *  There  is,  no  doubt,  each  year  a  large 
addition  made  to  the  areas  of  land  under  cultivation  in  both  of  these  republics,  and  already 
the  export  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Rosario,  and  Santa  F€  is  very  con^derable,  as  the  returns  will 
show. 

I  can  not,  however,  discover  that  agricultural  implements  have  been 
received  here  of  late  in  such  quantity  as  to  excite  comment  even  among 
those  merchants  who  handle  this  class  of  goods. 

IMMIGRATION. 

The  Government,  not  daunted  by  the  heavy  financial  clouds  which  darken 
the  horizon  with  almost  inky  blackness,  is  at  this  moment  manifesting  un- 
usual interest  in  the  agricultural  development  of  the  country  through  the 
influx  of  immigration.  For  a  half-dozen  years  fitful  efforts  have  been  made 
to  divert  to  Uruguay  her  proportional  share  of  the  great  current  which  has 
set  with  such  force  to  the  river  Plate.  Until  this  year,  the  supposed  superior 
attractions  of  the  Argentine  Republic  have  enabled  her  to  obtain  the  lion's 
share  of  this  great  movement  from  southern  Europe.  The  following  figures 
show  that  immigration  to  the  Argentine  Republic  has,  on  account  of  her 
grave  financial  situation,  dwindled  away  to  almost  nothing: 


Month. 


Number  of 
immigraQts. 


Numberof 
emigrants. 


Difference 
m  &vtM*of 
immigrants. 


January 

February 

March 

April.. 

May. « 

June 

Total 

1890. 

January 

February.. 

March 

ApriL 

May 

June 

Total 


35.410 

31,831 
21,655 

21,953 
93,091 


5.7*3 
8,134 

7,978 
7.871 

7,  MS 


'44,589 


44,580 


19,069 
15,127 
14,287 
13,293 
11,923 
9,183 


4.194 
3,620 

5,i03 
6,822 
9,126 

8,544 


82,282 


37,498 


19,657 
23.515 
13.B53 
14.384 
13.654 
14.946 


100,009 


14,875 
",907 
9,085 
6,481 

2,797 
6J9 

45.784 


During  the  year  1889  there  arrived  in  the  Argentine  Republic  nearly 
300,000  immigrants.  There  arrived  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  83,282, 
against  139,788  in  a  like  period  in  1889,  a  diminution  in  the  flow  of  56,506 
immigrants,  or  at  the  rate  of  over  100,000  for  the  whole  year.  According 
to  these  figures,  the  immigration  has  diminished  one-third  as  compared  with 
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last  year;  besides,  a  large  emigration  must  be  added.  In  the  last  six  months 
this  has  amounted  to  37,498  persons,  against  20,864  for  the  same  period  of  last 
year,  an  .excess  over  last  year's  figures  of  16,634  persons.  From  all  this  we 
gather  that,  while  immigration  has  fallen  off  one-third  as  compared  with  the 
first  six  months  of  1889,  emigration,  on  the  other  hand,  has  increased  over 
one-half.  Until  in  June  just  past,  the  figures  nearly  balance,  the  excess  of 
those  coming  over  those  going  having  fallen  away  to  the  insignificant 
figure  of  629. 

The  statistics  of  Uruguay  present  a  decidedly  different  aspect.  In  1886 
the  balance  in  favor  of  immigration  was  460  ;  1888,  15,872 ;  1889,  25,494, 
an  excess  of  60  per  cent,  over  1888 ;  first  three  months  of  1890,  5,849,  as 
against  1,361  for  same  period  the  year  before.  These  figures  are  for  immi- 
gration firom  beyond  the  sea,  and  would  be  considerably  augmented  by  the 
arrivals  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  for  at  one  time  an  exodus  to  Uru- 
guay and  southern  Brazil  from  the  Argentine  Republic  was  threatened. 
The  character  of  this  immigration  may  be  seen  from  the  following  classifica- 
tion, according  to  nationality,  of  the  new-comers  in  1889  : 

Italians I5»047 

Spaniards , 4i747 

French 1,091 

Brazilians 631 

Germans 319 

English 314 

Austrians 378 

The  Italians,  as  ever,  are  in  so  great  a  preponderance  as  to  suggest  a 
vision  of  days  not  far  remote,  when  these  river  Plate  countries  shall  become 
Italian  commonwealths.  According  to  a  paper  recently  published  by  the  Ital- 
ian Geographical  Society,  of  Rome,  the  bulk  of  agricultural  immigrants  go 
to  the  provinces  of  Santa  F6  and  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  Argentine  Republic; 
Sio  Paulo  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil ;  and  California,  in  our  own  country. 
TTie  same  authority  remarks  that  in  all  these  countries  they  earn  more  than 
at  home — three  or  four  fold  in  the  United  States  and  Australia,  double  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay,  and  something  less  than  double  in 
Paraguay  and  Central  America.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  countries  which 
offer  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  Italian  emigration  are  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Uruguay,  certain  provinces  of  Brazil,  and  the  United  States. 
Peru  and  Paraguay  should,  I  think,  be  included  in  this  list ;  certainly  the 
latter. 

The  river  Plate  countries  have  seen  no  days  so  dark  as  these  since  1880, 
the  year  when  the  new  order  began,  and  it  is  probable  that  during  the 
remaining  months  of  1890  there  will  be  an  almost  entire  cessation  of  the  flow 
of  immigration.  We  may  expect  this  lull  to  be  but  temporary,  and,  when 
the  shaking  down  has  ended  in  general  liquidation,  the  stream  of  immigration 
must  turn  this  way  again,  to  find  the  comfort  and  abundance  denied  at 
home. 
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I  append  the  following  on  immigration  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  River 
Plate  Times : 

But  whatever  increase  may  have  taken  place  in  the  general  population,  it  can  not  be  tmili- 
fully  attributed  to  "  highly  favorable  conditions  to  inmigrants,"  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
until  very  recently,  the  question  of  immigration  was  shamefully  neglected,  and  what  little  was 
done  in  this  direction  was  more  due  to  private  enterprise  than  State  aid.  Within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  at  the  most  has  Government  attention  been  seriously  turned  to  this  indispensable 
means  of  developing  the  country,  and  the  matter  is  still  but  incompletely  organized.  Obly 
recently  we  had  to  chronicle  the  order  to  check  the  flow  of  assisted  immigrants,  because  the 
means  of  receiving  them  and  disposing  of  them  afterwards  were  so  imi>erfect 

In  saying  this  we  do  not  wish  to  raise  any  misunderstandii^  as  to  the  suitability  of  die 
country  as  a  field  for  immigrants.  We  have  always  consistently  upheld  the  advantages  and 
attractions  of  this  Republic,  which  we  consider,  for  such  a  purpose,  liar  superior  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  With  a  very  healthy  and  ten^rate  climate  and  a  fertile 
and  well-watered  country,  there  are  few  parts  of  the  globe  which  can  offer  superior  attractions. 
And,  once  the  difficulties  of  differences  of  langui^e  and  race  are  overcome,  there  is  no  place 
more  suitable  for  British  energy  and  brains. 

As  to  the  conditions  offered,  until  the  revision  of  the  present  law  on  the  subject  b  con- 
cluded, which  we  hope  will  be  before  long,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  them  with  certaintj. 
Briefly,  however,  we  believe  the  more  important  details  to  be  as  follows :  Assisted  passage  oat, 
to  be  repaid  on  easy  conditions ;  free  disembarkation,  free  board  and  lodging  for  a  certain  period 
after  arrival;  exemption  of  duty  on  personal  property,  luggage,  utensils,  tools,  etc. ;  the  find- 
ing of  employment  for  agriculturists  and  artisans,  and  free  passage  to  the  locality  of  the  same ; 
in  certain  cases,  the  granting  of  a  plot  of  land,  buildings,  domestic  animals,  and  necessary  tools 
and  utensils,  to  be  paid  for  in  easy  installments ;  exemption  from  rates  and  taxes  for  ten  years 
on  colonists  cultivating  a  fixed  area  of  land.  Many  of  these  benefits  are  also  extended  to 
those  preferring  to  pay  their  own  passage  out. 

Even  greater  advantages  are  offered,  however,  by  the  private  colonizing  companies,  such  as 
the  National  Company  of  Public  Works,  Banco  Constructor  Oriental,  that  recently  started  in 
connection  with  the  Northwestern  Railway  Company,  and  others  we  can  not  enumerate  just 
now ;  also,  by  landed  proprietors  instimting  colonies  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  paiticulazs  of 
these  may  easily  be  obtained  on  application  in  the  proper  quarters,  and  there  is  the  additional 
attraction  that  many  of  these  colonies  are  already  firmly  established  and  on  the  high  road  to 
prosperity. 

At  present,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  the  amount  of  British  immigration  here  is  very  small 
and  entirely  casual,  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  attempt  to  found  a  distinctly  British  colony.  We 
believe  there  is  a  small  Scotch  colony  somewhere  in  the  interior,  but  it  is  so  obscure  that  we 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  its  whereabouts.  There  is  a  very  flourishing  Swiss  colony,  but  the 
rest  of  the  colonists  consist,  to  the  extent  of  fully  90  per  cent,  of  Italians  and  Spaniards.  All 
the  State-assisted  immigrants  are  Italians ;  in  fact,  we  believe  the  only  office  yet  established 
for  the  official  dispatch  of  immigrants  is  at  Genoa. 

AGRICULTURAL   COLONIES. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  various  agricultural  colonies.  Of  these,  the 
most  important  are  the  Vaudois  and  Swiss. 

In  1856  some  Vaudois  families,  banished  in  consequence  of  their  heresy,  resolved  to  emi- 
grate, and  proceeded  to  Montevideo.  They  first  established  themselves  in  the  depaitmest  of 
Florida. 

An  association,  the  members  of  which  were  almost  all  of  them  natives  of  Uruguay,  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  to  protect  these  families.  Four  leagues  of  land  were  purchased  to 
the  department  of  Colonia,  which  were  divided  into  small  farms  of  about  70  acres  each,  and 
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most  of  the  Vaudois  families  removed  to  this  colony.  Being  well  received  by  their  neighbors 
and  especially  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  town  of  Rosario,  the  new  colonists  soon  com- 
menced to  flourish.  In  i860  there  were  only  seven  farms  nnlet  of  the  eighty  which  were 
marked  out,  and  the  colony  consisted  of  fifty-five  families.  After  various  changes,  which  it  is 
seedless  to  mention,  the  colony  now  forms  an  agricultural  center,  with  an  area  of  nearly  20,cxx> 
acres,  containing  1,860  inhabitants.  Eight  schools  are  established  in  the  colony,  and  Protest- 
ant worship  is  celebrated  in  French  and  Spanish. 

The  Swiss  colony  was  founded  in  186 1  in  the  department  of  Colonia.  Since  1878  it  forms 
a  district  or  section,  in  which  is  comprised  the  Quevedo  and  Spanish  colonies.  The  Swiss 
colony  comprises  an  area  of  nearly  15,000  acres,  the  Quevedo  about  8,000  acres,  and  the 
^>anish  over  16,000  acres.  On  this  territory  there  are  living  420  families  of  various  nation- 
aKries,  numbering  2,380  persons.  The  Paullier  Brothers'  colony,  which  b  situated  about  two 
hoars*  drive  fiiom  the  town  of  San  Jos^,  which  is  connected  with  the  metropolis  by  a  line  of 
railway,  has  a  total  area  of  over  10,000  acres.  The  greater  part  of  this  reservation  consists 
of  land  of  excellent  quality,  with  meadovTS  naturally  watered  by  numerous  water-courses. 
More  than  1,000  head  of  cattle  graze  on  these,  and  of  these  400  cows  are  milked  daily,  and 
their  milk  is  made  into  cheese  of  the  Gruyere  kind,  about  80  kilograms  being  produced  per 
day.  The  whole  of  the  lands  of  this  colony  are  parceled  out  into  small  farms  of  from  100  to 
200  acres  each,  which  have  almost  all  of  them  been  sold  at  the  price  of  about  ;^i  5^.  per  acre, 
the  pyuTchase-money  being  paid  off  in  five  years.  This  system  of  colonization  offers  so  many 
advantages  that,  in  all  probability,  it  will  be  adopted  by  the  owners  of  vast  tracts  of  land 
known  by  the  name  of  "  estancias.'^  A  colonist  from  Europe  would  easily  meet  with  a  couple 
of  hmidred  acres  of  good  land,  watered  by  streams  which  never  run  dry,  within  a  radius  of 
100  miles  horn  Montevideo,  at  the  rate  of  £2  per  acre. 

The  Guaviyu  colony,  in  the  northwest,  has  700  immigrants,  120  fami- 
lies ;  in  the  Sauce  colony  are  59  families  of  Swiss  extraction;  the  Riachuelo 
colony,  composed  of  Italians,  is  progressing.  There  are  colonies,  also,  in 
Soriano,  Rio  Negro,  and  Paysandu.  The  last  named  had  in  1884  i>396 
inhabitants.  The  colony  General  Artigas  counted  in  1884  m  families,  or 
546  persons.  In  Maldonado  are  two  colonies;  Rochaand  Minas,  one  each ; 
in  Salto,  four.  The  colony  Paullier,  of  San  Jos^,  consisted  in  1884  of  75 
families,  the  majority  Spaniards.  This  scheme  of  colonization  under  the 
law  of  October  S,  1887,  i^  persisted  in,  will  finally  populate  the  country  to 
such  an  extent  that  voluntary  immigration  may  after  a  while  cut  some  figure 
in  the  country. 

COTTON. 

I  can  furnish  no  data  concerning  the  cotton  industry.  It  has  no  past  or 
present,  and  nobody  predicts  for  it  a  future,  in  Uruguay.  It  does  not  appear 
in  the  list  of  exports.  If  it  shall  subsequently  appear,  after  trial  and  ex- 
periment, that  it  can  be  successfully  grown  here,  such  investigation  will  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  discovery.  Reasoning  a  priori,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  thrive  in  this  latitude  and  in  this  soil,  but  as  yet  its  cultiure 
has  not  been  attempted.  It  is  not  even  grown  for  domestic  use,  as  in  Para- 
guay. At  any  rate  the  country's  greater  relative  advantage  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wool,  hides,  hair,  and  cereals  will  prevent  for  the  present  any  great 
effort  to  grow  cotton  on  a  soil  on  which  its  success  is  very  problematical,  to 
say  the  least. 
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"W  ith  Paraguay,  however,  the  case  is  quite  different.  In  her  light,  fer- 
tile, red  soil  the  cotton-plant  grows  spontaneously,  and  I  have  the  opinion 
of  men  who,  on  account  of  long  experience  as  planters  in  our  Southern  States, 
ought  to  know  whereof  they  speak  that  the  cotton  of  Paraguay  compares 
favorably  with  the  lowland,  sea- island  cotton  of  the  Carolinas,  its  long,  silky 
fiber  closely  resembling  that  of  this  celebrated  variety.  Three  varieties  are 
cultivated  in  Paraguay — the  Gossypium  herbaceum,  the  Gossypium  vitifoUum^ 
and  the  Gossypium  arboreum.  There  is  another  variety  still  that  gives  a 
brownish  silk,  which  is  directly  employed  in  weaving  and  in  making  the 
poncho ;  it  is  called  the  Guarani  nandypta  (red  cotton).  In  all  these  varie- 
ties the  threads  are  more  or  less  white,  and  belong  to  the  class  of  very  long 
wool.  Du  Graty,  writing  in  i860,  said  that  the  cotton  of  Paraguay  is  a 
splendid  prodqct,  and  that  the  very  long  and  fine  fiber  resembles  the  cotton 
of  Brazil  of  the  best  quality.  At  this  moment  its  cultivation  has  fallen  to  a 
pitiable  figure.  According  to  the  statistics  of  1886,  there  were  but  15)^ 
hectares  of  cotton,  against  10,000  hectares  in  1863.  The  great  discrepancy 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  before  the  war  the  country  was  compelled  to  produce 
sufficient  for  its  own  consumption,  while  to-day,  with  open  ports  and  vastly 
better  means  of  communication,  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  manufect- 
ured  article  has  killed  the  home  industry.  To  immigration  is  reserved  the 
task  of  restoring  cotton  to  its  proper  place  at  home,  and,  if  practicable,  io 
make  it  a  leading  article  of  export.  In  1887  t^^  X-oKsH  production  of  the 
world  amounted  to  9,510,000  bales.  Brazil  has  considerably  increased  her 
production,  and  yet  the  market  demand  is  strong.  Paraguay  should  become 
a  producer  of  this  staple  for  export. 

R&SUM&. 

As  a  wheat-producing  country  Paraguay  need  not  be  seriously  considered. 
Situated  1,000  miles  to  the  north  of  its  stronger  neighbors,  it  is  far  bet- 
ter adapted  to  be  a  market-garden  for  Buenos  Ayres,  Rosario,  and  Monte- 
video than  to  compete  with  them  in  raising  wheat.  In  soil  and  climate  it  is 
as  Louisiana  to  Illinois.  In  1863  1,895  hectares  were  under  wheat.  Very 
little  land  is  now  sown  with  wheat.  In  1886  the  importation  amounted  to 
2,117,220  kilograms;  in  1887,  1,898,569  kilograms,  brought  in  to  supply 
the  Asuncion  flour-mills  mainly  from  the  upper  Argentine  provinces.  In 
1886  the  importation  of  flour  (wheat  has  been  relieved  of  duty  on  entrance) 
fell  to  174,177  kilograms,  and  in  1887  ^^^  exportation  of  flour  reached  77,000 
kilograms,  sent  to  Matto-Grosso. 

I  have  now  dealt  as  fully  as  the  scanty  data  at  my  command  enables  me 
with  wool,  wheat,  and  cotton  industries,  present  and  prospective,  of  Uruguay, 
adding  a  few  cursory  remarks  on  Paraguay.  The  Parana  River,  around 
which  the  inquiry  suggested  in  my  recent  instructions  turns,  does  not  touch 
my  district  at  any  point.  The  great  riverine  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public— Buenos  Ayres  and  Santa  F6,  on  the  right,  and  Entre  Rios  and  Cor- 
rientes  (forming  the  first  of  two  mesopotamias,  of  which  the  Republic  of 
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Paraguay  is  the  second),  on  the  left — border  on  this  mighty  stream.  They 
form  a  part  of  the  great  Argentine  wheat  field,  an  immense  zone  of  arable 
lands  extending  from  the  southern  limits  of  the  territory  {gobemacion)  of 
Chubut  (latitude  about  42°  S.)  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  province  of 
Corrientes  (latitude  27^  30'),  so  situated  that  no  part  of  it  is  more  than  300 
miles  from  river  or  ocean  base.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  of  this  region  only 
98,400  acres  tmder  the  plow;  to-day  7,313,000  acres  are  in  cultivation,  of 
which  345,940  are  in  linseed,  2,557,485  wheat,  and  2,100,350  maize.  This 
shows  a  gratifying  increase,  to  be  sure  ;  but  the  whole  area  under  wheat  to- 
day is  less  than  the  average  increment  of  area  annually  brought  under  culti- 
vation in  the  United  States.  Agriculture,  though  far  more  advanced  and 
with  a  much  greater  field  for  expansion  compared  with  little  Uruguay,  is  yet 
in  its  infancy  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  look  to  see  these  countries  gradually  loom  up  as 
competitors  in  the  wheat  markets  of  the  world ;  but  this  will  be  the  slow  re- 
sult of  years,  impeded  by  the  low  industrial  efficiency  of  the  immigration, 
the  intractability  of  the  mixed  native  race  to  the  calm,  sober,  thrifty  life 
demanded  by  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  certainty  that  these  governments 
will  be  at  certain  intervals  involved  in  grave  financial  and  economic,  if  not 
political,  troubles. 

RAIN-FALL. 

Monthly  quatUity  of  rain-fall  at  Montevideo^  Uruguay  y  from  observations  taken  at  the  observa- 
tory of  Colon,  1883-87. 


Month. 


December. 
January.... 
February... 
March^..  . 

April. 

May. 

June 

J»«iy. 

August 

September. 
October.... 
November. 


1883. 

1884. 

X885. 

x886. 

1887. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

348 

60.5 

31.4 

X80.3 

92-5 

(•) 

6X.3 

Si-3 

123.5 

36.7 

0 

36.9 

40.3 

13.  X 

36 

132.6 

138.3 

42-4 

30.  X 

8 

24 

133.3 

80 

94 

I<?2 

X23.5 

II 

113.8 

104.5 

3.6 

»73-9 

83.8 

25 

X31.5 

I30 

197.  X 

395 

44.7 

19 

55 

70- 3 

55.2 

29- 3 
163.5 

53 
4« 

138 

X08 

45-5 

89.6 

38.4 

195.2 

38.3 

63 

"7-4 

35-5 

96.9 

47.5 

43 

Inches. 
iao.54 

54.56 
33.04 
66.38 
84.64 
71.08 
106.64 
57.06 
56.13 
83.64 
79.50 
68.06 


•Drops. 
Statement  of  the  quantity  of  rain-fall  at  Monterndeo  according  to  the  season. 


Season. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

Average. 

Summer r. .,,... 

Inches. 
348 
369.x 

371.3 
263.3 

Inches. 
158.7 
372.5 
151. 6 
330.4 

Inches. 
1x2.9 
336.3 

X33.7 

334.1 

Inches. 

315-9 
3x8.6 
150.5 
183.8 

Inches. 
155.2 
1x3.6 
303 
150.5 

Inches. 

198.14 
333 
2x9.82 
230.30 

Antuimi. 

Winter. 

Spring...... 

Total 

1,150.6 

803.8 

805.9 

868.8 

722.3 

870.16 
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Quantity  of  rain-fall  in  the  year  j88Sy  from  observatiofts  taken  at  the  observatory  of  Cffimt^ 

near  Montevideo. 


Dat«. 

December. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

23.4 
IX. 3 

huJUs, 

5-7 

0.4 

^ 

3 

2.8 

H.6 
I. a 

I 
3.6 

J4.4 
3.4 

a 
2 

62 

iQ.e 

6        

8                    , 

8.4 

12- 5 

0.2 


9 • 

8 



5.6 

3 

X6.4 
22 

x«s 

,6 

0.4 

X 

... 

0.4 

34 

1.6 

1 

36 

la 

1.3 
32 

x6 

• 

S 

03 

1 

a.6 

26 

28 

3.4 

21 

3 

•• 

1.6 

3' 

Total 

ai.4 

51.3 

40.2 

42.4 

80 

2x3-8 

Date. 

June. 

July. 

AugtMt. 

September. 

October. 

Noreittbcr. 

Inches. 
23 

Inches. 

Inches. 
0.  z 

Inches. 
0.  a 

Inches. 

Inches. 

»5-5 

0.5 

".5 

e            , 

9.5 

6    

36.8 

8.6 

21.6 

12 

65 

1.5 

8 

^ 

0.6 

13.2 

'3 

3-5 

I 

7.8 
M.3 
0.7 

1 



4-5 

4-5 

it     

! 

8 

'7 

18 

2.5 

4 

3-5 

9 

56 

0.6 


••• 
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Date. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

1 
October. 

November. 

Inckts. 

Inckt*. 

Inches. 
6 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 
36 

2^   .     , 

• 

14.4 

26.              . 

0.2 

39.3 
8.4 

4a 

28         

8 
M-4 

7.6 

20        .    ...... ...1... 

1.8 
3-4 

■»o.. 

TotaL 

' 

25 

44-7 

53 

42 

195.3 

96.9 

United  States  Consulate, 

Montevideoy  August  20y  iSgo. 


FRANK  D.  HILL, 

Consul, 


Sheep  and  Wheat  in  Uruguay. 

[Inclosure  in  Consul  Hill's  report.] 

GuAYCURfeE,  July  /J",  i8go. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  pleasure  of  handing  you  answers  annexed  to  your  questions  r^arding 
rural  productions  and  industries  of  Uruguay,  or  as  nearly  as  the  yery  deficient  statistical  data 
of  this  country  permits. 

sheep  and  wool. 

(i)  The  number  of  sheep  in  October,  1889,  was  estimated  at  12,000,000,  or,  say,  30  per 
cent  less  than  in  1888. 

(2)  The  present  value  of  sheep  (general  flocks  as  they  run)  is  from  |i.6o  to  ^2.40  each. 

(3)  The  quantity  of  wool  clip  in  1889  was  estimated  at  42,000,060  pounds. 

(4)  The  classes  or  qualities  of  wool  were  merino  and  English,  and  their  cross,  called 
mestizo. 

(5)  The  value  of  clip  in  1889  was,  say,  17  cents  per  pound  all  round,  or  1714,000. 

(6)  It  was  exported  to  France,  Germany,  England,  and  a  small  portion  to  the  United 
States. 

(7)  Neither  sheep  nor  wool  are  ever  washed  here. 

(8)  The  loss  by  washing  b  from  25  to  30  per  cent. 

(9)-  The  loss  by  carding  is  from  nothing  up  to  10  per  cent. 

(10)  Foot-rot  is  common  only  in  very  wet  seasons. 

(11)  Scab  is  quite  common,  particularly  in  wet  seasons. 

(12)  Only  the  fine  ©r  breeding  flocks  are  storm-protected  by  sheds  or  otherwise. 

(13)  The  law  obliges  curing,  but  not  killing,  scabby  sheep. 

(14)  The  average  yield  of  wool  per  sheep  is  about  3^  pounds  all  round. 

(15)  The  percentage  of  dirt  and  grease  in  wool  is  fi-om  25  to  30  per  cent. 

(16)  Wool  is  sold  both  to  local  dealers  and  to  European  buyers  that  come  yearly. 

(17)  The  grade  of  wool  has  been  improving  very  considerably  the  last  few  years. 

(18)  Foreign  sheep  are  being  introduced,  not  extensively,  but  steadily. 

(i^)  The  wool  inclines  to  merino,  English,  or  Lincoln  and  the  Downs,  aad  theu-  cross. 
(20)  A  change  of  industry  from  pastoral  to  agricultural  will  not  take  ;^lace  for  many 
j^ears,  and  then  only  *^wrtial  and  gradual. 
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(21)  The  average  size  of  general  flocks  is  from  1,200  to  1,500;  for  fattening,  from  200  to 
500. 

(22)  Owners,  a^  a  rule,  live  oo  their  ranches,  or  esUtmuu, 

(23)  There  are  manj  small  ranckeros,  or  sheep  farmers;  but  are  mostly  renters,  not  pio- 
prietors. 

(24)  Prices  are  weak  just  now  in  Europe;  here,  ny  stock. 

There  are  very  few  native,  or  Creole,  sheep ;  these  are  of  vexy  slight  build,  with  light,  long, 
hairy-like  wool,  mostly  used  for  mattresses. 

The  English  breeds  here  are  chiefly  of  the  Lincoln,  Downs,  and  Romney  Manh  types; 
the  merinos  are  Negrettis  (bred  in  Germany  from  Spanish  stodc),  Rambonillets  (bred  m 
France),  and  Vermont  merinos  (bred  in  the  United  States).  These  were  first  introduced  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  by  E.  C.  Eells  in  1885,  and  in  Uruguay  the  following  year  by  B.  Lorenzo 
Hill ;  have  made  a  good  record,  and  would  materially  improve  weight  and  character  of  wool 
here  and  the  constitution  of  sheep.  For  the  production  of  meat  or  carcass  the  English  and  Ram- 
boo  illet  types  are  the  most  desirable ;  for  wool  and  hardiness,  the  American  merino.  The 
merinos  do  best  on  the  fine,  soft  grass  camps;  also, the  Lincohis.  The  Downs  do  wdl  in 
the  hilly,  hard-grass  districts.  In  small  numbers  and  in  small  inclosures,  both  for  breeding 
and  fattening,  they  give  far  the  best  result.  With  this  change  and  protection  from  the  storms, 
the  enormous  periodical  losses  would  be  very  much  lessened. 

The  excessive  rain  for  months  together,  and  consequent  oveigrowth  of  rank,  coane,  mm- 
pened  grass  in  1889  and  development  of  every  imaginable  intestinal  parasite  in  windpipe,  lungs, 
and  stomach,  t<^cther  with  foot-rot,  fluke,  scab,  and  want  of  shelter,  killed  upwards  of  30  per  cent 
of  the  youngest  sheep  and  all  the  lambs  of  that  year.  The  shrinkage  of  wool  production,  com- 
pared with  1888,  was  from  40  to  50  per  cent.,  and>  as  there  were  no  lambs  in  1889,  ^s  year's 
shrinkage  will  be  still  greater.  All  sheep  diseases  are  more  prevalent  and  destructive  in  wet 
seasons,  and  all  the  family  of  the  parasite  kingdom  seem  to  germinate  and  thrive  in  wet,  low 
swampy  ground.  Of  remedies,  there  are  many  in  the  market.  For  fluke  (from  parasite  Dis- 
toma  hepaticum  m  liver),  worms,  and  foot-rot  removal  to  dry,  high  camp,  with  h1ml  rations  of 
common  salt  for  two  first,  and  for  worms  sometimes  throat  injections  of  turpentine,  whh  Un- 
seed oil  as  well.  For  foot-rot  carbolic  preparations  are  used  with  success.  One  of  the  best, 
most  harmless,  and  efiective  remedies  for  scab  is  the  "  Quibell  Dip,"  and,  when  properly  ap- 
plied, will  control  this  disease;  is  also  valuable  for  foot-rot  and  worms.  Tobacco  extract,  or 
nicotine,  is  an  effective  remedy,  but  must  be  genuine. 

WHEAT. 

(i)  The  estimated  area  of  wheat  and  maize  in  1889,  say  half  wheat  and  half  maize,  was 
403,000  hectares,  or  1,007,500  acres.  A  large  portion  of  the  wheat  crop  was  a  failure  from  ex- 
cessive rain. 

(2)  The  average  yield  is,  say,  13  bushels  to  the  acre  in  favorable  seasons;  in  1889, 
from  500,000  acres,  the  estimated  crop  was  only  70,000  bushels. 

(3)  Absence  of  statistical  data  renders  impossible  an  exact  estimate  of  the  acreage  suitable 
for  wheat  growing.  As  far  as  able  to  judge,  should  say  that  about  one-third  of  the  whok 
area  of  the  country  may  be  suitable  for  cultivation,  or  18,000,000  acres. 

(4)  It  lies  principally  in  the  southern,  southeastern,  and  southwestern  districts,  the  north- 
ern portion  being  more  hilly  and  rugged ;  this,  also,  with  wide  and  fertile  valleys  intervening. 

(5)  The  arable  land, being  free  from  wood  and  stone,  needs  no  previous  preparation  for  its 
cultivation,  neither  manure  for  the  production  of  wheat  or  maize. 

(6)  These  lands  are  mostly  quite  near  navigable  streams  or  lines  of  railroad  completed, 
in  construction,  or  projectedl 

(7)  However  favorable  or  promising  the  friture  agricultural  prospective  may  be,  the  Act 
of  there  bemg  no  Government  lands  or  any  extensive  portions  of  arable  land  available,  except 
by  Government  expropriation  at  very  high  rates,  together  with  th^  natural  averseness  of  the 
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a.  verage  oiitlve  to  this  branch  of  industry,  must  necessarily  make  more  difficult  its  very  rapid 
progress  or  development. 

(8)  The  extraordinary  fluctuation  of  statistical  figures  and  grain  production  from  year  to 
year  is  mostly  due  to  the  inconstancy  or  uncertainty  of  the  seasons,  which  here  seem  always  to 
l>e  a  threatening  contii^ncy ;  some  seasons  come  too  wet,  others  come  too  dry,  at  certain  criti- 
cal periods  during  growth  or  harvesting  of  wheat,  frequently  destroying  a  great  portion  of  the 
^wliole  crop.    The  want  of  suitable  sheds  or  accommodation  for  storing  and  insufficient  machin- 
ery to  harvest  the  wheat  quickly  in  a  wet  summer  also  occasions  very  considerable  loss. 
Tliese,  together  with  the  enormous  destruction  some  years  by  insects  and  worms,  the  most 
frequent  and  most  dreaded  being  the  ''  lagarta,''  a  kind  of  caterpiller,  against  which  no 
efiectual  protection  has  yet  been  discovered,  give  the  sum  of  the  prindpal  contingencies  upon 
^w^liich  crops  and  wheat  growers'  success  depend.    The  object  of  the  official  valuation  is  to 
regulate  a  proportional  specific  import  duty  on  wheat,  increasing  same  when  wheat  is  abund- 
ant and  reducing  when  scarce  or  dear. 

(9)  The  almost  incessant  ram  for  months  together  was  the  cause  of  the  great  shrinkage  of 
^wlieat  in  1889. 

(10)  It  Is  exported  to  Brazil  and  dlfierent  European  ports. 

(11)  Locusts  are  not  frequent,  though  occasionally  they  come  in  great  numbers  and  do  great 
barm,  but  more  to  grass  and  other  vegetation  than  to  wheat. 

(12)  Excessive  rain,  when  out  of  season,  damages  crops  most  seriously. 

(13)  Theje  is  certainly  a  more  than  usual  interest  being  shown  of  late,  and  a  decided 
movement  in  the  direction  of  a  change  from  cattle  to  grain,  fostered  by  the  Government  and 
stimulated  by  the  press.  This,  however,  is  not  especially  attributable  to  disease  in  cattle  or  fre- 
quent droughts,  but  more  to  constant  increase  of  population  and  consequent  demand  for,  and 
extraordinary  advance  in,  price  of  land,  and  necessity  for  a  proportionate  increased  production 
or  income  therefrom,  to  obtain  which  not  only  obliges  improvement  and  more  modem  methods 
in  breeding  of  cattle  and  sheep,  in  which  great  progress  has  already  been  made  of  late  years, 
but  also  more  extensive  and  less  primitive  methods  of  cultivation.     The  ultimate  expediency, 
practicability,  or  advantage  to  the  country  of  an  unlimited  or  complete  change  from  cattle  to 
grain  remains  for  time  and  future  experience  to  determine.     While  there  are  considerable 
portions  of  land  in  different  sections  of  the  country  conveniently  situated  and  admirably 
adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,  there  are  others. as  important  and  extensive,  mostly  covered 
with  hills,  rocks,  and  stone,  utterly  unfit,  except  in  the  valleys,  for  cultivation,  yet  unsurpassed 
for  grazing,  offering  ample  fields  and  fine  opportunities  for  capital  and  intelligent  labor  and  room 
for  great  improvement  in  production  and  in  results,  both  in  cattle  and  grain.    For  the  present 
cattle  and  sheep  hold  the  supremacy,  are  the  backbone  of  the  country,  and  evidently  will  be 
for  years  to  come. 

(14)  The  yield  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  about  13  bushek  in  good  seasons.  The  average 
yield  for  a  succession  of  years  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give. 

(15)  The  ground  is  manured  very  rarely, unless  for  gardening  purposes  or  for  alfalfa;  not 
required  for  production  of  grain. 

(16)  No  positive  data  exist  as  to  the  percentage  of  land  plowed,  in  p>asture,  and  in  forest. 
Plowed  land  was  esthnated  at  18  per  cent,  in  1889,  leaving  82  per  cent,  for  pasture.  There 
is  no  extensive  forest,  and  is  only  found  in  certain  sections  and  in  narrow  belts  near  principal 
streams. 

(17)  Agriculturists  own  from  60  to  1,000  acres,  as  a  rule;  sheep  and  cattle  farmers,  from 
1,000  to  250,000  acres  of  land. 

B.  LORENZO  HILL. 
Frank  D.  Hill, 

United  States  Consul,  Montevideo, 

No.  123 5. 
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COTTON,  WOOL,  AND  WHEAT  IN  ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BAKER,  OF  BUENOS  A  YRES. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  dispatches  instructing  me  to  make  a  special  report  in 
reference  to  the  wool,  wheat,  and  cotton  industries  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, their  past  and  present  condition,  ''and  as  much  information  concerning 
their  probable  future  development  as  can  be  obtained." 

COTTON  INDUSTRY. 

In  response  to  these  instructions  I  have  to  inform  you  that,  so  £sur  as  the 
last-named  industry  is  concerned,  there  is  thus  far  in  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic nothing  which  can  be  called  development.  The  cotton-plant  {Gossypium 
malvasSes)y  which  has  been  known  from  all  antiquity  in  the  Old  World,  seems 
to  be  equally  indigenous  in  the  New.  Equally  with  the  people  of  Egypt  and 
oriental  India  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  various  portions  of  South  America 
spun  vegetable  wool  and  dressed  in  garments  woven  from  cotton  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  conquest.  At  that  time  the  plant  grew  wild  in  many  of  the 
interior  provinces;  it  still  grows  wild  in  Paraguay,  in  Corrientes,  Catamarca, 
Salta,  and  the  Gran  Chaco.  But  those  who  conquered  the  country  have 
taken  no  advantage  of  their  opportunities,  and  have  left  the  industry  where 
they  found  it.  Nay,  there  is  less  cotton  raised  to-day  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public than  there  was  three  hundred  years  ago. 

Primitive  cotton  planters. — During  the  Spanish  vice-royalty,  cotton  was 
cultivated  for  its  fiber,  not  only  in  the  places  I  have  named,  but  also  in  the 
Missiones,  where  the  Guarani  Indians  especially  devoted  themselves  to  this 
industry.  They  not  only  cultivated  the  plant,  but,  with  the  aid  of  very  simple 
looms,  they  wove  the  cotton-wool  into  fabrics— of  a  very  coarse  texture,  it  k 
true,  but  of  exceeding  strength  and  duration.  Of  course,  the  quantity  was 
limited,  but  it  was  quite  enough  to  satisfy  the  local  demands.  And  this 
industry  was  prosecuted  and  continued  to  increase  with  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  until  the  foreign  commerce  of  Buenos  Ayres  began  to  import  at  a 
very  low  price  the  common  tissues  and  linsey-woolsey  made  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  With  this  competition,  the  local  manufacture  quite  dis- 
appeared ;  and,  generally,  the  inhabitants  discontinued  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant.  At  the  present  time,  in  the  upper  provinces,  only  enough  cotton  is 
produced  to  supply  the  very  small  domestic  demand  of  a  few  native  hand- 
looms. 

Adaptability  of  climate  and  soil — ^As  to  the  adaptability,  howevef,  of 
certain  portions  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  extensive  cultivation 
of  cotton — a  point  in  regard  to  which  information  is  desired  by  the  Depart- 
ment— I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  conditions  of  both  soil  and 
climate  could  not  be  more  favorable.     M.  de  Mousey,  the  well-known  French 
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savant,  in  his  work  on  the  Argentine  Republic,  makes  a  special  reference  to 
this  subject.     He  says : 

The  proYince  of  Catamarca  still  produces  some  cotton,  mostly  nsed  for  candle- wicking,  and 
in  some  portions  of  Rioja,  Santiago  del  Estero,  and  the  valleys  of  the  San  Francisco  River 
the  inhabitants  continue  to  cultivate  a  few  small  patches,  but  enough  to  show  what  might  be 
done.  They  obtain  the  most  beautiful  crops,  and  the  quality  would  warrant  the  production 
of  a  greater  quantity.  The  samples  sent  to  England  have  been  greatly  appreciated,  and  stood 
in  the  same  category  with  the  best  which  comes  from  the  United  States.  For  the  rest,  it  i& 
sufilcient  to  exxunine  the  vigor  and  robustness  of  the  plants^ — which,  under  a  most  favorable 
climate,  attain  to  a  height  of  3  or  4  meters,  covered  with  long,  silky  cocoons  of  brilliant 
whiteness — to  estimate  the  product  which  a  proper  cultivation  would  give.  In  regard  to  the 
present  cultivation,  the  cotton  which  I  have  seen  growing  in  Catamarca,  although  having  a 
root  which  is  perennial,  may  be  considered  as  herbaceous,  since  they  cut  it  down  even  with 
the  ground  every  year.  In  the  other  localities  they  let  the  plant  grow,  and  it  acquires  the 
size  of  a  small  tree,  taking  care,  however,  to  prune  sufficiently  close  all  the  small  branches 
after  fructification.  The  seeds  of  the  cotton-plant  in  this  country  are  black,  thus  correspond- 
ing to  the  highly  esteemed  cotton  of  Georgia.  But  the  Argentine  varieties  are  evidently 
indigenous,  since  the  Spaniards  found  the  Indians  whom  they  conquered  devoting  themselves 
to  its  cultivation,  thus  furnishing  themselves  with  the  clothing  necessary  to  cover  them.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  state  the  average  crop  from  a  hectare  of  cotton-plants,  since  the  manner 
and  details  of  their  cultivation,  whether  herbaceous  or  perennial,  the  seasons,  the  quality  of 
the  soil,  etc.,  all  influence  the  production.  I  am  told  that  generally  the  plantations  on  the 
upper  Parana  and  in  Rioja  give  a  pox)duct  which  varies  from  l^  to  2  kilograms  of  pods — 
which  includes  the  weight  of  the  seeds — for  each  foot  of  shrub.  Equally  good  results  are 
obtsdned  in  the  other  provinces. 

RecetU  efforts  to  culHvaie  it. — During  our  civil  war,  when,  owing  to  the 
very  rigid  blockade  of  our  Southern  ports,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  mills 
of  Manchester  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  for  their  immense  consumption, 
there  was  a  concerted  movement  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  cotton  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson, at  that  .time  the  British  consul  at  Rosario,  received  special  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject,  and  traveled  through  several  of  the  interior  provinces 
and  inspected  the  coimtry  lying  along  the  Parand  River,  with  a  view  to  learn- 
ing their  adaptability  for  cotton  plantations.  General  Mitre,  at  that  time 
President  of  the  Republic,  wrote  official  letters  to  the  governors  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  they,  in  tiun,  issued  proclamations  offering  free  land  to  all  who 
would  engage  in  the  new  industry.  Tons  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  cotton- 
seed were  sent  out  by  the  Cotton  Supply  Association,  of  Manchester,  and 
these,  in  turn,  were  distributed'  among  the  Argentine  people  gratis. 

Mpisode  of  our  civil  war, — ^As  an  episode  of  our  late  civil  war,  with 
which,  perhaps,  very  few  in  the  United  States  are  at  all  familiar,  and  as  at 
the  same  time  affording  no  little  information  on  the  question  of  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Republic  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  a 
quotation  from  Mr.  Hutchinson's  record  of  his  observations  may  not  be 
without  interest  in  the  present  connection.     He  says : 

Thro'ighout  all  my  journey  of  nearly  3,000  miles  in  the  Salado  valley,  acrof  s  the  rich 
sofl  of  the  Chaco  and  over  the  fertile  provinces  of  Santa  F6,  Santiago  del  Esterio,  Tucuman, 
and  Cordova,  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Henry  Ashworth's  pamphlet  on  cotton  frequently 
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recmred  to  my  mind :  "  It  is  known  that  the  cotton  lands  of  the  United  States  are  limited  in 
their  extent,  ranging  principally  across  that  coontiy  from  33^  to34X^  north  latitude,  and  ditt 
ihe  cultivation  of  them  is  leading  ultimately  to  their  exhaustion." 

In  this  view  I  trust  my  observations  will  prove  of  mutual  advantage  to  the  cotton  ioteretti 
of  England  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  During  my  passage  throogk 
^e  inhabited  portions  of  these  provinces — for  there  are  immense  districts  throughout  their 
limits  which  are  yet  as  uncultivated  as  the  Chico  wilderness — I  explained  to  the  land-owoas, 
who  questioned  me  on  the  subject,  that  my  instructions  from  Her  Mi^esty's  Government  were 
merely  to  **  seek  for  wild  cotton. "  At  the  same  time  I  consented  to  transmit  to  the  Cotton  Supply 
Association,  of  Manchester,  through  the  fweign  office,  any  statement  of  their  desires  and  opin- 
ions on  the  subject,  merely  suggesting  that  they  should  be  founded  on  the  following  assurances : 
( i)  That  the  governors  would  lend  their  aid  and  authority  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  cotton ; 
(2)  that  the  estancieros  and  holders  of  land  were  willing  to  devote  some  of  their  time  and  capi- 
tal to  the  object;  and  (3)  that  they  thought  well  of  attempting  the  work  with  the  present 
population. 

Although  they  invariably  expressed  a  desire  to  conmience  a  branch  of  agricultore  which 
they  looked  upon  as  a  security  for  peace  as  well  as  a  source  of  wealth,  the  governors  espe- 
cially signified  a  dread  of  not  being  able  to  do  much  in  the  matter  without  immigratioo  ;  *'  ibr,'* 
they  said,  "  the  existing  population  does  not  understand  the  modui  operandi  of  cotton  culti- 
vation, and,  moreover,  being  brought  up  in  the  exciting  work  of  Gauchos  amongst  hocses, 
bullocks,  and  saladeroSy  it  is  to  be  feared  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  bringing  them 
around  to  the  tame  labor  of  agricultural  industry.'* 

My  general  reply  to  these  observations  was  a  suggestion  to  them  to  make  a  beginnmg, 
even  with  the  labor  which  they  had,  and  thus  let  the  Englbh  capitalists  see  that  there  was 
industry  here,  which,  if  so  inclined,  they  might  promote  with  a  prospect  of  success. 

General  Don  Antonino  Toboada,  with  whom  I  had  many  an  interesting  conversation  00 
the  subject,  told  me  he  was  very  anxious  to  have  cotton  cultivated  in  his  province ;  that  he 
had  7  leagues  of  land  near  Fort  Bracho,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Salado,  which  he  would 
make  over  gratuitously  to  immigrants,  and  that  he  would  give  them  all  the  aid  andjxrotectioo 
in  his  power.  Connected  with  this,  I  hinted  an  idea  to  him  bearing  on  his  Agricola  (military 
forts,  that  extend  from  Navicha  to  a  distance  on  either  side  of  the  river  of  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles,  and  that  contain  a  few  thousand  soldiers).  This  was  to  give  each  of  these  sc^dien, 
say,  10  grains  of  cotton-seed  at  the  proper  time  of  sowing.  They  can  be  planted  without  anj 
additional  labor  or  ground,  their  pods  collected  by  the  children,  and  thus,  calculating  an 
average  of  2  pounds  in  weight  to  each  plant  for  the  first  year,  he  would  have  a  beginning  of 
nearly  40^00  pounds'  weight  of  cotton  flock,  even  with  a  small  allowance  for  waste.  The 
produce,  even  at  the  normal  price  of  6</.  per  pound,  would  realize  from  jf  2,000  to  jf  3,000,  be- 
sides providing  seed  enough  for  the  whole  province  of  Santiago.  He  said  he  would  try  it,  if 
I  sent  him  the  seed,  which  I  engaged  to  do. 

In  this  province  there  are  at  least  20,000  working-men  out  of  a  population  of  loofioo  in- 
habitants— ^men  who  work  for  i  real  (4^d)  per  day,  and  whose  feeding  on  beef  and  maiie 
does  not  cost  more  than  another  real  per  head  per  day. 

Going  up  through  the  Salado  valley  to  Tucuman,  Mr.  Hutchinson  says 
he  found  all  through  this  last-named  district  "a  rich  soil  like  that  of  a  well- 
manured  garden,"  though  he  '*saw  very  little  or  no  cotton,  except  a  few 
thousand  plants  on  the  estancia  of  Don  Jos6  Frias,  near  the  capital."  He 
goes  on  to  say : 

Cotton,  in  Tucuman,  is  sold  for  3  reals  (about  is.  2d.)  per  pound  with  the  seed.  Wbeo 
the  seed  is  picked  out— the  only  means  they  have  of  cleaning  it — the  staple  is  sdd  at  the  eoor* 
ffl')U8  price  of  12  reals  (nearly  $$.  per  pound).    Supposmg  the  cotton  were  co&ivaled  is  • 
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sttflfeientlj  Uigtt  quantity  for  exportatioo  from  Tttcomaii,  the  freightage  fixni  there  to  Rosario 
would  be  about  £2  12s,  for  every  bale. 

In  Cordova  the  cotton  formerly  cultivated  in  the  adjoining  province  of  Catamarca  wv« 
sold  up  to  1S40  at  from  7  to  8  reals  {2s,  lod.  to  3^.).  In  former  times  the  price  of  cotton  at 
that  plate  ranged  from  20  to  40  reals  {js,  6d.  to  15J.)  per  25  pounds,  but  the  small  quantity 
of  it  now  produced — ^for  its  culture  has  been  much  suppressed  by  the  introduction  of  Englbh 
goods — is  sold  at  double  that  price. 

In  Santa  F6  there  appears,  as  yet,  little  effort  made  for  cotton  cultivation.  The  sta{^ 
co]tiva(ted  in  this  province  in  former  times  was  considered  of  such  superior  quality  that  the 
Paraguayans  were  in  the  hi^t  of  sending  down  the  river  far  cotton  grown  in  Coronda,  in 
order  to  make  the  finest  kinds  of  Paraguayan  lace  therewith. 

Besides  in  the  provinces  named,  much  seed  has  also  been  distributed  throu^  those  of 
Boenos  Ayres,  Entre  Rios,  and  Corrientes,  which  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  good  results  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  On  his  estancia  between  Batel  and  Corrientes  rivers  Seftor  Ximinez 
has  many  squares  of  cotton  doing  very  well  and  hopes  to  have  the  produce  of  several  thousand 
plants  to  send  to  England  before  long. 

Question  of  getting  it  to  market, — The  question,  however,  of  bring- 
ing cotton  from  the  interior  provinces  to  places  of  shipment  near  the  river 
being  an  obstacle  to  its  successful  cultivation  for  export,  Mr.  Hutchinson 
expressed  the  opinion  that  more  was  to  be  expected  from  the  plantations 
lying  along  the  Parand  River  for  more  than  1,000  miles  of  its  course, 
and  especially  from  the  islands  of  that  river.  Writing  to  Earl  Russel  on 
this  subject  he  said : 

(1)  Between  the  month  of  the  river  Plate  and  the  city  of  Corrientes,  near  to  which  the 
rivers  Parani  and  Paraguay  form  a  confluence,  there  is  a  net- work  of  islands,  calculated,  at  a 
rough  estimate,  to  possess  an  aggregate  of  from  200  to  300  square  leagues,  or  from  2,000  to 
3,000  square  miles.  This  is  independent  of  the  islands  of  the  river  Uruguay,  which  b  like- 
wise one  of  the  affluents  of  the  river  Plate.  In  fact,  the  total  islands  of  these  rivers  may  be 
said  to  have  from  3,000  to  4,cxx>  square  miles  of  Urrafirma, 

(2)  These  islands  possess  the  advantage  of  being  entirely  removed  from  the  seat  of  war 
in  any  future  disturbance  here,  and,  moreover,  can  not  be  trespassed  on  by  any  herds  of 
sheep  or  cattle  that  roam  over  the  Pampas. 

(3)  Ships  can  load  bom  them  without  any  expense  of  intermediate  land  transport,  so  as  to 
be  able  at  once  to  proceed  to  sea. 

(4)  As  the  water  of  the  river  Plate  is  fresh  to  its  embouchure,  below  Montevideo,  no 
harm  can  ever  result  from  drought,  because  machinery  for  watering  the  plants  can  be  easily 
erected- 

The  same  labor  which  tends  sheep  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  cultivates  com  in 
Cordon  sugar-canes  and  tobacco  in  Tucuman,  and  varieties  of  agriculture  in  Santa  F6 — 
namely,  that  of  Europeans-;— can  be  used  all  through  the  Argentine  provinces  for  cotton  cul- 
tivation. 

If  the  governors,  estancieroSy  and  land-holders  be  helped  by  European  capital  and  immi- 
gration, there  would  appear  to  be  strong  hope  that  this  part  of  the  world  could  supply  much 
of  the  possible  "exhaustion'*  in  the  United  States.  We  have  here  an  extent  of  land — the 
greater  part  of  it  virgin  soil — ^more  than  eight  times  as  large  as  the  cotton  States  of  the  north ; 
we  have  a  river  not  inferior  to  the  Mississippi  in  its  navigabih'ty  and  lengA  of  course,  and  fan 
superior  in  its  healthfulness ;  we  have  cheap  labor  to  commence  with ;  and,  finally,  we  have 
all  these  advantages  within  niany  weeks'  nearer  sail  of  England  than  either  India,  Queens- 
land, or  Australia. 
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Thus  it  looked  in  1863,  as  though  the  thousands  of  square  miles  ci 
virgin  soil  along  the  shores  of  the  Argentine  rivers,  quite  in  the  same  lati- 
tude south  as  the  cotton  lands  of  the  United  States  are  north,  were  about  to 
compete  with  the  latter  for  the  cotton  supply  of  the  world.  But  the  move- 
ment never  amounted  to  any  thing.  In  the  first  place,  the  natives  were  too 
indolent  and  too  unaccustomed  to  work  to  undertake  the  labor  which  cotton 
growing  requires ;  and,  with  all  the  assistance  which  England  offered,  their 
efforts  were  spasmodic  and  without  visible  results.  In  the  second  place,  the 
sudden  close  of  our  war  in  1864  removed  the  interest  which  England  had 
taken  in  the  matter,  and  cotton-growing  in  the  Argentine  Repablic  for 
exportation  will  require  some  more  stimulating  impulse  than  now  exists  be- 
fore it  becomes  an  industry  of  the  country. 

Prospect  of  its  future  cultivation. — Certainly  nothing  is  lacking,  whether 
in  the  matter  of  climate  or  the  capacity  of  the  soil— especially  that 
of  the  islands  and  lowlands  bordering  on  the  great  water-courses  of  the 
country — to  make  the  Argentine  Republic  a  great  fiber-producing  region.  I 
speak  especially  of  the  Argentine  Mesopotamia,  for  the  reason  that,  however 
suitable  the  upper  interior  provinces  may  be  for  cotton  plantations,  in  the 
present  condition  of  things,  with  the  immense  distances  which  separate  the 
centers  of  population  and  the  high  price  of  freights  to  the  places  of  ultimate 
shipment,  it  is  not  probable  that  cotton  can  ever  be  raised  with  a  view  to 
exportation.  But  from  the  riverine  provinces  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
whatever.  The  magnificent  natural  channels  which  border  those  provinces 
bring  their  products  directly  to  the  principal  ports  of  the  Republic,  from 
which  they  can  be  embarked  at  once  for  Europe.  And  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  with  the  advent  of  available  labor  from  European  inmiigTati<m,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  cotton  planting,  which  seems  to  be  naturally  indigenous, 
will  become  an  established  industry  of  all  these  undeveloped  regions,  work- 
ing as  complete  a  social  and  commercial  revolution  here  in  the  river  Plate 
as  the  establishment  of  cotton  plantations  has  produced  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  instead  of  being  a  producer  and  ex- 
porter of  cotton,  the  Argentine  Republic — as  has  been  the  case  since  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards — must  continue  to  import  its  cotton 
goods  from  abroad. 

WHEAT  INDUSTRY. 

The  next  subject  in  regard  to  which  I  am  instructed  .to  furnish  informa- 
tion is  the  wheat  industry  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  I  have  already  done 
this  in  so  many  different  reports  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  me  not  to  repeat 
myself.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  cereal  crops  is,  in  the  regions  of  the 
La  Plata  River,  an  occupation  of  only  very  recent  date.  When  I  was  placed 
here  sixteen  years  ago,  a  large  proportion  of  the  breadstuffs  consumed  in 
this  part  of  the  country  was  imported  from  the  United  States  or  Chili,  and 
cargoes  of  flour  from  Baltimore,  Richmond,  and  New  York  were  of  constant 
occurrence.  Indeed,  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  people,  based  on  the 
scientific  utterances  of  Dr.  Burmeister,  the  great  German  naturalist,  iriio 
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has  for  ]rears  occupied  the  same  place  here  that  Dr.  Agassiz  did  in  the  United 
States,  that  the  Argentine  Pampas  were,  from  their  composition,  radically 
unsuited  to  the  production  of  crops,  and  must  always  be  used  for  pasturage. 
Against  this  adverse  criticism,  however.  President  Sarmiento  publicly  pro- 
tested by  surveying  and  laying  out  into  small  farms  a  large  tract  of  wild 
Pampa  land  in  the  very  heart  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres.     These  were 
disposed  of  to  actual  settlers  who  would  devote  their  attention  to  agricult- 
ure.    About  this  time,  in  a  report  which  was  published  all  over  this  country, 
I  also  made  the  statement  that  the  Argentine  Pampas  possessed  the  soil  and 
general  characteristics  of  our  own  great  western  plains,  which  for  so  many 
years  spread  out  beyond  the  Missouri  River  as  a  great  barren  waste,  but 
which,  when  touched  by  the  magic  wand  of  enlightened  industry,  at  once 
bloomed  into  the  great  grain-producing  states  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
Sarmiento's  experiment  was  a  success.     It  was  at  once  discovered  that,  so 
far  from  being  unsuitable  for  cropping,  the  soil  of  the  Argentine  Pampas  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose.     The  whole  country  around  about  Chivil- 
coy  is  now  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert ;  and  not  only  that,  but  very  many 
other  portions  of  this  province,  where  formerly  only  cattle  and  sheep  ranged 
at  will,  have  expanded  into  highly  cultivated  farms,  thus  forever  putting  to 
rest  the  idea  that  the  Pampas  are  only  suitable  for  the  pastoral  industry. 

Recent  agricultural  departure. — At  once  a  new  departure  was  made  in  the 
agricultural  development  of  the  country,  and  now  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
and  immigration  for  the  Argentine  Republic  to  become  one  of  the  great 
grain-producing  regions  of  the  world.  The  great  drawback  to  agriculture 
has  been  that  the  available  land  was  in  great  part  held  in  immense  tracts  by 
wealthy  estancieros,  who  persistently  devoted  it  to  pastoral  purposes.  Of  late 
years,  however,  there  has  been  a  very  visible  disposition  to  divide  up  these 
large  estates  into  convenient  farming  lots,  and  the  '^ agricultural  colonies''  of 
the  province  of  Santa  F6  and  the  "agricultiu-al  centers"  of  the  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres  are  now  making  such  progress  that  the  grain  crops  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  will  soon  vie  in  value  and  importance  with  the  pastoral 
industry  of  the  country. 

WhecU product, — It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  give  the  annual  product  in 
bushels,  for  the  reason  that  the  Government  has  not  yet  established  any  sys- 
tem of  crop  reports  and  the  estimates  of  each  year  are  entirely  based  on 
guess-work.  Mr.  Flies  last  January  estimated  the  crop  yield  of  1 889-*  90  as 
follows: 


Crop. 


Foroon- 
fumpdoD. 


For  export. 


Total. 


Wheat... 
Maiae.... 


Tom, 

540,000 

500,000 


T01U. 
»S.oob 
x»3So,ooo 


Tom. 
1, 135*000 
1,850,000 
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How  far  he  came  from  the  mark  is  not  yet  fully  known,  but  it  is  now 
generally  understood  that  the  surplus  for  export  of  last  season's  crop  is  much 
below  his  estimates. 

Exports, — I  give  below  the  custom-house  returns  of  the  exports  for  the 
years  1888  and  1889; 


Articles. 

z888. 

1889. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wheat 

Ttm*. 
178,9^8 
162,037 
6,392 

18,248,614 

5,444,464 

639, a54 

m,8q6 

43a. 590 

3,360 

#1,596,446 

Com, , ,.. , „ 

»«,977.7*t 
5x0^851 

Flour 

"^•^ " 

X4,33a,33« 

i5,o8s,<n4 

I  have  just  obtained  the  exports  of  grain  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1890,  and  give  them  as  follows: 


Artidet. 

Quantity. 

Vafaie. 

Tan*, 
«69,i4t 
370,509 
7.608 

^9#»37.6;9 
9,897,»so 
x»093,«W 

Maize - 

Flour 

— '• 

Total 

3o,x9ft,8a4 

As  the  total  surplus  of  the  crop  of  i889-'9o  had  not  yet  gone  forward 
when  the  above  official  returns  were  compiled,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
cereal  crop  of  those  years  is  much  the  largest  that  was  ever  produced  in 
the  country. 

To  what  countries  exported, — The  countries  to  which  the  wheat  crop  of 
1889  was  exported,  as  appears  by  the  official  returns,  were  as  follows: 


Country. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Germany 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Spain 

France 

Italy  .„ 

Paraguay.. 

Oreat  Britain... 

Uruguay.... 

Not  designated 

Total 


KUogrmmt. 

637,684 

3,708,696 

4,ao9,76« 

4«5.55t 

685,190 

So8,t6s 

4,685,«69 

3,500,131 

4,877,790 

578,135 


••»8o6,373 


144.638 
169.607 
•94,68$ 
99.089 

47,963 

35,573 

3^,969 

H5,ao9 

»4*,44S 

40.46^ 


>,S96w4«6 
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The  following  table  shows  the  countries  to  which  the  corn  crop  of  1889 
was  exported: 


Cofintry. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Sottth  AfUcst...... 

Germany.. 

Bdgiojn. 

BrazH 

Chm. 

Spain. 

France.. 

Italy 

Holland „... 

Portugal 

Great  ikitain 

Uruguay 

Not  designated.. 


Total.. 


KtUgramt. 
8x0,978 

19,778,398 
31,968,294 

99.967»554 

583,800 

X3,96a,944 

7^,583,649 

37,860,0x8 

«. 294,8x5 

1,841.568 

x6x,xxx,566 

537,489 

6,696,955 


43a,  590, 679 


^4,339 

593,353 

638,049 

3,999,038 

»7,5i4 
418,888 

a,H7,509 

835,800 

68,844 

55, 947 

4,863,347 

x6,x35 

300,888 


",977, 7«« 


The  following  table  shows  the  countries  to  which  the  surplus  flour  of 
1889  was  exported: 


Countiy. 


Qtiantity. 


Value. 


South  Africa 

Germany.. 

Belgium 

Bolivia.. , 

Braal 

Spain. 

France 

Italy , 

Paraguay....'. 

Great  Britain 

Uruguay. 

Not  designated 

Total 


KUogranu. 

540 

183 

400 

6x 

99,3a4 

»5,097 

7,630 

x,x6o 

678,302 

103,088 

8X,X40 

3,ai3 

372,907 

41,482 

3a,5«9 

4,949 

6x9,904 

94,  MS 

a8,395 

4,316 

',569,505 

338,565 

X7,X30 

3,603 

3,360,876 


5x0,853 


I  am  not  able  to  state  at  present  the  countries  to  which  the  surplus  of 
either  wheat,  corn,  or  flour  for  the  present  year  has  been  exported,  for  the 
reason  that  such  returns  have  not  yet  been  published  by  the  Government. 

Land  in  wheat  cultivation, — In  regard  to  the  amount  of  land  in  cultiva- 
tion in  the  Argentine  Republic,  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  mere 
estimate,  as  no  census  has  been  taken  in  the  country  since  1875.  At  that 
time  the  total  quantity  was  825,492  acres,  of  which  271,436  were  in  wheat, 
249,356  in  Indian  com,  209,572  in  alfalfa,  and  the  balance  in  other  crops. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  of  the  acreage  in  crops,  and  the 
returns  for  1889,  ^  reported  in  the  President's  last  message,  show  that  there 
were  5,899,895  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  2,171,590  were  in  the 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  1,466,342  in  the  province  of  Santa  F^. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  progression  of  the  acreage  in  wheat  and 
com  since  1875: 


Cfop. 

1875. 

1884. 

^. 

.889, 

Wheat. 

Acrtt. 

B49>356 

Aer»$. 

686,000 
330,000 

Acrtt, 
8a4,o99 
83«.6o9 

Acres. 
1,035,000 

Indian  com 

850,000 

Total „.. 

590,839 

iyOi6,ooo 

1.656,708 

1,885,000 

The  above  returns  of  acreage  for  1889  ^^  estimated  by  Mr.  Flies,  one 
of  the  most  reliable  statisticians  in  the  country.  When  we  consider,  however, 
the  impulse  which  agriculture  has  received  since  1884  from  the  300,000 
immigrants  who  have  found  homes  in  the  country  during  the  last  six  years, 
I  should  consider  that  the  figures  are  considerably  below  the  mark. 

Land  suitable  for  wheat  grotving, — ^You  desire  me  to  state  the  amount 
of  land  in  the  Argentine  Republic  which  is  suitable  for  wheat-growing.  I 
am  not,  of  course,  in  a  condition  to  give  exact  figures,  since  the  problem  has 
not  yet  been  solved  as  to  how  much  and  what  parts  of  the  total  area  of  the 
country  may  not  be  susceptible  of  crop  cultivation.  The  following  table 
shows  the  superficial  area  of  the  different  provinces  and  territories  and  the 
amount  of  land  which  is  estimated  to  be  at  present  in  cultivation: 


Pnmnces  and  territories. 


Areaia 
coUivation. 


Tocalarat. 


Provmoes! 

Kienos  Ayret. 

Santa  F« .».. 

£ntxe  Rio>..M»««.»».» 

Conrkntes 

Cordova 

San  Louis..  ......... 

Mendoza 

San  Juan... 

Rioja 

Catamarca...»M.... 

Santiago 

Tucuman m««.. 

Salta. 

Jujing.... 

Territories: 

Missiones 

Formosa.... 

Chaco 

Punpa 

Neuquen.. 

Rk)Negro..„ 

Santa  Ciux... 

Chubut... 

Tierra  dd  Fuego.. 


Hecimrt*. 

,  868,658 

586,537 

13^,151 

46,631 

•34.39S 

88,546 
79f630 
«9,ax7 
44.618 
xao,40o 
35*943 
38»5«5 
»8,994 

4,606 

640 

3,6a3 

5,964 

i,a9t 


Hecietm, 

31, 183,700 

«3-»5«»«» 
7.  545. 700 
8,1x4,800 

X7,476,7oo 
7,S9«»7«> 

x6,oB(,3oo 
9»75o,Sw 
8.903iO« 
9,064,400 

«o»«35»5» 
«»4«9»900 

IS,  886,600 
4,588,600 

5,995,400 
",567,10 
",483,400 

M,49x,9» 
10,90^100 
ix,3x6,3oo 
»7,69x,ooo 

«4,733.»«» 
a,KM,8oo 


Total... 


•,359,958 


•89,4«9»8«» 
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WOOL  INDireXRY. 

For  many  years  to  come,  however,  the  leading  industry  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  must  continue  to  be  the  raising  of  sheep  and  the  production  of  wool. 
The  history  of  sheep  farming  dates  back  to  1550,  when  the  merinos  were  in- 
troduced from  Spain ;  but  it  received  no  attention  whatever  from  the  early 
settlers  of  the  country.  Even  as  late  as  1840  sheep  were  of  no  value  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  They  were  allowed  the  run  of  the  Pampas  as  a 
cheap,  but  not  a  desirable,  article  of  food.  The  wool  was  not  worth  the  ex- 
pense of  carting  it  to  town,  and  it  was  often  used  for  litter. 

The  first  great  impulse  was  given  to  the  industry  about  thirty-five  years 
ago,  when  a  few  Scotch  and  Irish  sheep  farmers,  seeing  the  wonderful  possi- 
bilities which  the  Argentine  Republic  possessed  for  growing  sheep,  began  to 
improve  the  stock  by  the  importation  of  the  finer  Negretti  and  Ram  breed. 
In  1852  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  entire  Republic  was  5,500,000;  but 
with  the  refinement  of  the  wool  a  foreign  market  sprang  up,  and  in  i860  the 
number  had  increased  to  14,000,000.  Then  followed  our  civil  war,  which 
caused  an  unprecedented  demand  for  foreign  wools  and  sent  the  price  up  to 
fabulous  figures.  Everybody  that  could  raise  money  enough  to  buy  a  flock 
of  sheep  went  into  the  business,  and  in  1867  the  number  of  sheep  was  esti- 
mated to  be  40,072,312.  In  1877  it  had  reached  48,498,688  and  in  1888 
it  was  66,701,097,  according  to  the  official  estimates.  The  great  seat  of  the 
wool  industry  is  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  rich  succulent  grasses  of 
whose  boundless  Pampas  afford  natural  pasturage  to  the  foot  of  the  Ajides; 
but  the  other  provinces  have  all  a  few  sheep.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  sheep  in  each  province  and  territory : 


Provfaioes  and  territories. 


NaUve. 


Mixed. 


PureUood. 


Total. 


ProTinces: 

Buenos  Ayres 

Santa  V€ 

Entre  Rios.. 

Corrientes.... ..».. . 

Cordova 

San  Luis. 

Mendoza 

San  Jnan 

La  Rioja 

Catamarca......M... 

Santiago 

Tucuman 

Salta 

J»yuy- -.. 

Territories : 

Missiones... 

Formosa.. 

Chaco 

Pampa* 


Rio  Negro 

Tierra  del  Fuego....... 

Total .. 


x«,98o,544 
x.<»4,a55 
4,458,6x4 

373.84s 

a»355»030 

24x,8a7 

1x3,468 

57»9M 

57.386 

X5a,438 

78x,9sx 

43,390 

a43»o89 

6x7,803 

4,086 

M3 

3.75» 

600,99a 

33a, X30 
380 

34,339,3X4 


38,334,904 

«,973."7 

442.509 
337, X97 


8,368 
3,»03 


X3.606 


X.O44.305 
55.890 

43,003,871 


353.00a 


43 


463 

X.667 

40 


25.796 


38xyOi9 


5«, 557, 750 
2,977.389 

4,901,123 
611,085 

2,355,030 
941,837 

X33,998 
63,670 

57,932 
X52.438 

78x,95x 

43,390 

256,895 

6x7,803 

4.2x8 

X43 

3,75X 

x.670,393 

287,940 

38a 

66, 70X.097 
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There  are  no  inconsiderable  numbers  of  sheep,  also,  in  the  territories  of 
Chuput,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Neuquen,  but  they  were  not  included  in  the  last 
census  of  1887. 

There  are  also  47,738  llamas  in  the  province  of  Jujuy  employed  as  beasts 
of  burden,  while  the  number  of  guanacos,  vacufias,  and  alpacas,  as  they  roam 
wild  over  the  far  Pampas  and  mountain  slopes,  can  not  even  be  estimated. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  returns  that  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 
there  are  171  sheep  per  square  kilometer  and  in  the  entire  Republic  22  per 
square  kilometer.  The  average  weight  of  ewes  is  20  to  25  kilograms  and  of 
rams  and  wethers  30  to  35  kilograms. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  equal  to  17,787  per 
1,000  inhabitants. 

Value  of  sheep, — The  value  of  the  sheep  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is 
thus  stated  by  Sr.  Carrasco,  director  of  the  census : 

Native  sheep fo^>o67,750 

Mixed  breeds 104,846,082 

Pure  blood » -      6,319,870 

ToUL I47,233»7« 

Condition  of  the  industry, — It  would  seem  from  the  foregoing  figures  that 
the  sheep  industry  of  this  country  is  not  quite  so  flourishing  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  Relatively,  since  the  agricultural  resources  began  their  develop- 
ment, it  is  not  so  important  as  it  has  been ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  say  if 
there  has  been  any  retrograde,  as  the  returns  of  sheep  are  only  based  on  esti- 
mates and  calculations,  and  every  person  who  undertakes  to  publish  statis- 
tics makes  use  of  such  figures  as  he  may  have  at  hand.  Thus  Mr.  Mulhall, 
in  his  '*  Hand-book  of  the  River  Plate,*'  estimated  the  number  of  sheep  in 
1884  at  70,896,000;  while  the  President,  in  his  last  message  in  1888,  four 
years  later,  put  the  number  at  70,453,665 ;  and  now  Sr.  Carrasco  places  the 
number  at  66,701,097,  nearly  4,000,000  less.  While  the  industry  may  not 
actually  be  on  the  decline,  there  are  several  reasons  which  would  indicate 
that  there  is  a  temporary  decrease  in  the  actual  number.  In  the  first  place, 
the  losses  from  floods,  foot-rot  and  starvation  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
are  estimated  by  many  millions ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  now  a 
steady  market  in  Europe  for  mutton  carcasses.  But  even  so,  the  Argentine 
Republic  has  a  larger  number  of  sheep  than  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
Australia  following  with  58,052,180  and  the  United  States  with  48,322,331. 
Sr.  Carrasco  puts  the  value  of  the  flocks  at  $144,233,702,  while  Mr.  Mulhall 
estimates  it  at  only  j  136,000,000,  about  ;^io,ooo  less;  and  he  distributes  the 
industry  among  the  different  nationalities  as  follows :  Argentines,  ;^ 73,000,000; 
Irish,  $30,000,000 ;  Scotch,  $7,000,000;  Basques,  $20,000,000 ;  total  $136,- 
000,000. 
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WooIcUp  compared  with  other  countries. — The  wool  clip  of  the  country 
bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  number  of  sheep.  This  is  seen  from  the 
estimate  of  the  world's  clip  for  1886 : 


Country. 


Number  of 

Total  wool 

sheep. 

dip. 

Pound*. 

69,000,000 

261,000,000 

06,000,000 

390,000,000 

48,000,000 

a  10, 000, 000 

11,000,000 

53,000,000 

194,665,000 

665,000,000 

19^000,000 

76,000,000 

Clip  per  sheep. 


Pounds. 


Aiigentine  RepoUic. 

Australia.. 

Uuited  States.. 

Cape  Colony... 

European  countries.. 
Other  countries 


3-8 
5.8 
4.  a 
4-7 
3-4 
4 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  yield  is  3.8  pounds  of  "dirty,"  or  un- 
washed, wool ;  and,  by  being  always  thus  shipped  in  the  grease,  river  Plate 
wool  suffers  more  from  shrinkage  than  either  Australia  or  Cape  Town,  as  the 
net  results  are  as  follows : 


Country. 


Shrinkage.     Net  yield. 


ArgenCiDe  Repubtic. 

Australia. 

Cape  Colony.- 


Per  cent. 
65 
48 
30 


Pounds. 
91,000,000 

290,000,000 

36,000,000 


I  have  heretofore  called  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  this  fact,  and 
stated  that,  as  a  wool-producing  country,  "these  figures,  according  to  our 
census  of  1880,  place  the  Argentine  Republic  really  below  the  United 
States  in  clean  yield.*' 

Value  of  annual  yield, — In  regard  to  the  value  of  the  wool  clip,  includ- 
ing fleeces  and  sheep-skins,  I  have  no  way  of  reaching  it  except  by  taking 
the  tables  of  exports.     The  following  are  the  figures  of  the  last  ten  years : 


Year. 


W( 

>ol. 

Sheep-skins. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

103,876 

fei,446,495 

32,339 

^»  639, 437 

zzx,oo9 

99,978,960 

23,353 

4,231,718 

"8,403 

29,600,918 

26,564 

5,035,886 

»H»344 

32,005,819 

24,938 

5,484.95a 

"8,393 

35,950,111 

31,336 

6,267,377 

'32,130 

31,711,604 

35,3X2 

6,350,73x 

109,164 

52,749,3x5 

30,447 

6,698,408 

»3i,743 

44,858,606 

28,054 

5,610,923 

141,769 

56,709f774 

36,376 

xx.386,S93 

103,550 

70,447.903 

i8,saa 

9,426,559 

i88x 

1882 

1883 

1884. 

1885 

1886 „ 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890  (9  months), 


It  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  values  for  the  last  four  years  are  stated  in 
paper  currency,  which  now  is  only  worth  about  40  cents  to  the  dollar. 
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To  what  countries  exported.^^ThQ  countries  to  which  the  wool  dip  oi 
1889  w^  exported  will  appear  from  the  following  table : 


Countiy. 


Wool  (unwashed). 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Sheep-skins. 


Quantity. 


Va^;. 


Germany 

Belgium.. 

Braal 

Spain 

United  States 

France 

Italy 

Holland. 

Portugal 

Great  Britain. 

Uruguay^ 

Not  named..... 

Total... 


34>99S 
30,578 


5,106 

6x,a44 

x,6x5 

«4 

9Z 

4,79^ 
1,679 
a,  406 


>«3»7x8,3»8 

IS, 231, 473 

4,4*4 

4,713 

9,049,506 

a4, 497,670 

646,969 

5,95a 

8,46a 

1,918,426 

668,884 

963,678 


T01U. 
1,940 
x,ii4 

53 


#3W.»7« 

348.  7i« 

16,604 


a?.  7*5 
3,010 


9,014 
943 
987 


8.674,931 
942,305 


630,477 
995,268 

90,««4 


H*,769 


56,709,774 


36,376 


",386,593 


The  wool  included  in  the  foregoing  returns  was  all  fine  clothing  varieties, 
except  that  which  was  shipped  to  the  United  States.  The  latter  was  carpet 
wool,  raised  from  "criolla"  sheep  in  the  upper  provinces  and  shipped  from 
the  port  of  Rosario  to  Boston. 

The  future  of  Argentine  wool, — ^There  is  no  doubt  that  sheep  growing, 
along  with  the  cattle  business,  must  continue  to  be  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Its  development  can  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended. There  are  millions  of  acres  all  through  the  vast  interior  and  run- 
ning along  the  Andes  away  down  to  the  extreme  limits  of  Patagonia,  which, 
whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  country,  can  be  used  for  sheep  and  cattle  past- 
urage ;  and,  as  the  inside  lands  become  too  valuable  for  sheep  and  cattle 
ranges,  but  must  be  employed  for  farming  purposes,  these  outside  "camps" 
will  come  into  requisition  for  pasturage.  Already,  with  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture, the  sheep  and  cattle  are  moving  farther  and  farther  out,  and,  with 
the  development  of  the  country,  we  may  ultimately  expect  to  see  all  the  vast 
extent  of  Pampa,  now  beyond  the  reach  of  railways  or  markets,  filled  with 
sheep  and  cattle  estancias.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  wool  and  wool 
growing  in  other  countries,  here  it  is  safe  for  all  time  to  come. 

CLIMATE,  SOIL,  AND   CONDITIONS. 

The  total  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  in  com,  wheat,  alfalfa,  oats, 
barley,  sugar-cane,  and  other  crops  amounts  at  present  to  only  2,359,958 
hectares,  or  5,899,859  acres,  and  stands  for  only  about  i  per  cent,  of  the  total 
area  of  the  Republic.  The  disproportion  of  these  figures  shows  that  agricult- 
ure here  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  reveals  the  immense  work  which  remains 
for  European  immigration  to  accomplish.  But,  while  Dr.  Bunneister*s 
theory  of  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  Pampas  are  unfit  for  agriculture  and  must 
always  be  used  for  grazing  purposes,  is  now  entirely  exploded,  it  does  not 
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necessarily  follow  that  all  parts  of  these  vast  plains  offer  equally  good  farm- 
ing lands.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  there  are  large  areas  so  alkaline 
or  so  saturated  with  saline  deposits  that  they  will  not  produce  satisfactory 
pasturage,  and  much  less  are  they  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

With  these  exceptions,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  absence  of  forests 
does  not  arise  from  the  quality  of  the  soil.  Like  our  own  westenv  plains  or 
the  steppes  of  southern  Russia,  although  the  Argentine  Pampas  are  entirely 
treeless  in  their  natural  state,  yet  they  have  generally  a  rich,  fertile  soil,  not 
dissimilar,  as  the  analysis  shows,  to  that  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile  or  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  annually  increasing  breadth  in  the  Pampa  provinces 
put  down  in  cereals  shows  conclusively  their  fitness  for  agricultural  purposes. 
But  the  Pampas  are  far  from  extending  over  the  whole  country.  Indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  formation,  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  Pampa,  which  is  properly  situated  along  the  Plate  and  Parand 
rivers.  For  the  rest,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Argentine  Republic  ex- 
tends {torn  56^  to  20^  south  latitude,  and,  with  a  generally  good  soil,  is 
subject  to  a  great  variety  of  climatic  conditions,  furnishing,  in  tiun,  an  equally 
great  variety  of  productions.  While  I  would  not  say  that  all  the  vast 
Argentine  territory  offers  an  equally  rich  field  to  the  diligent  and  expert- 
enced  cultivator,  much  less  that,  owing  to  climate  or  soil,  it  is  all  suitable 
for  wheat  growing,  yet  the  places,  especially  in  the  southern  portions,  which 
are  not  available  for  agriculture  are  rare,  indeed,  in  comparison  with  the 
immense  expanse  which  only  requires  the  active  arm  of  intelligent  labor  to 
be  transformed  into  the  richest  fields  of  wheat.  It  is,  however,  the  southern 
provinces  of  Santa  Fd,  Entre  Rios,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  extending  down  to 
the  regions  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and  the  Neuquen  territory  of  the  AndThe 
water-courses  which  are  to  become,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  an  inexhaustible 
granary  of  wheat  and  com.  The  above  provinces  and  territories  alone  com- 
prise over  97,443,900  hectares,  or  243,609,750  acres,  of  land,  and  their 
nearness  to  navigable  streams  or  to  the  net-work  of  railways,  which  is  year 
by  year  further  and  further  extending  its  arms  through  and  across  this 
portion  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  will  always  briiig  their  surplus  harvests 
within  a  marketable  distance  of  the  centers  of  European  population.  The 
province  of  Entre  Rios  has  its  outlets  to  the  ocean  by  both  the  Parand  and 
the  Uruguay  rivers ;  the  province  of  Santa  F€,  besides  being  ramified  by 
railways,  has  an  ocean  outlet  by  the  Parana  River,  sea-going  vessels  being 
able  to  reach  Rosario  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  with  its  system  of  railways  reaching  to  its  extremest  southern  and 
western  portions,  has  now  two  of  the  finest  ports  or  systems  of  docks  in  the 
western  world — at  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  city  of  La  Plata — and  capable  of 
receiving  the  largest  ocean-going  steamers,  while  Bahia  Blanca,  with  a 
natural  port  of  the  largest  capacity,  will  furnish  an  outlet  for  the  grain  of  all 
the  Rio  Negro  and  Andine  regions. 

With  these  natural  and  artificial  facilities  for  extensive  wheat  and  com 
production  are  coupled  climatic  conditions,  which  are  quite  as  favorable  as 
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those  which  are  found  in  the  great  grain-producing  states  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  The  rain-fall  in  all  the  great  breadth  of  country  I  have  referred 
to  above,  and  especially  along  the  rivers,  is  uniformly  seasonable  and  fre- 
quent. It  is  seldom  that  there  is  any  long-continued  drought,  even  during 
exceptionally  dry  seasons,  while  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  such  in 
all  the  riverine  provinces  as  to  almost  answer  the  purposes  of  ordinary 
showers. 

In  the  far  interior  provinces,  however,  the  rain-fall  is  not  only  uncertain 
and  infrequent,  but  it  is  precipitated  in  such  limited  quantities — in  some  of 
them  amounting  to  nothing — that  artificial  means  of  obtaining  water  are  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  crops.  And,  as  the  water-courses  of  the  inte- 
rior are  generally  small  and  quite  exhausted  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  it 
is  hardly  probable  that  for  many  years  to  come  there  can  be  such  a  system 
of  irrigation  as  will  open  up  to  cereal  crops  any  very  extensive  districts. 
The  provinces  requiring  this  artificial  storage  of  water  are  Cordova,  San  Luis, 
Mendoza,  San  Juan,  La  Rioja,  Catamarca,  Santiago,  Tucuman,  Salta,  and 
Jujuy,  comprising  a  total  area  of  98,878,200  hectares,  or  247,195,500  acres, 
and  of  which  at  present  there  are  only  703,077  hectares,  or  1,757,682  acres,  in 
cultivation,  being  scarcely  o.  07  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area.  The  agricultural 
prospects  of  these  provinces  have  been  discussed  by  me  in  a  recent  report  to 
the  Department  on  the  subject  of  "Irrigation  in  the  Argentine  Republic," 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  subject  again  at  this  time. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  riverine  provinces  of  Santa  F^,  Entre  Ri(K, 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  with  their  adjoining  territories,  as  I  have  just  said,  all 
the  conditions  for  successful  harvests  of  com  and  wheat  are  abimdantly  pre- 
sented. The  mean  monthly  temperatures  of  Buenos  Ayres,  derived  from 
observations  from  1836  to  1887,  as  given  by  Dr.  Davis,  director  of  the  natural 
meteorological  office,  are  as  follows : 

Table  showing  mean  temperature  of  Buenos  Ayres  (centtgrade). 


Month. 


D^TCCS. 


Month. 


Dcgreet. 


January 

February.... 

March 

April. 

Mar 

Juoe««....». 


24.07 
t3.a3 
21.36 
16.93 

*3.43 
XX.  «6 


July 

August 

oeptember... 

October 

November ..., 
December.... 


10.16 
xa.o5 

16.86 

».«4 


The  highest  temperature  was  39.5®,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1877,  and 
the  lowest  was  — 2*^,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1862,  the  extreme  difference  being 


41.5^ 
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The  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  from  observations  made  from 
1876  to  1887  at  the  National  College,  of  this  city,  is  given  as  follows,  in 
hundredths:     ' 


Month. 


January.. 
Fcbmary, 

Apnl...:.. 

May 

June 


Humidity. 


67.5 
69.3 

73 
76.6 

79 
83.1 


Month. 


July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November... 
December..., 


Humidity. 


ai.4 
78.3 
76.4 

73.8 
69.3 

66.3 


The  daily  variation  of  relative  humidity  in  Buenos  Ayres  has  an  ampli- 
tude of  almost  0.23  in  summer  and  of  o.i8  in  winter.  In  autumn  and 
spring  it  has  approximately  the  mean  of  these  two  figures. 

In  regard  to  the  rain-fall,  from  the  published  tables  of  observations  from 
1 86 1  to  1888  it  appears  that  the  average  of  each  month  was  as  follows: 


Month. 


January 

February 

March.. 

AprH.......^. 

May.- 

July 


Millimeters. 


64.8 
65.8 
95.8 
75-4 
76.4 
76.7 
4S.7 


Month. 


August 

September.^ 

October 

November..... 

December 

Total  for  the  year.. 


MiUimeterB. 


S3 
81.7 

87.7 
69.9 

SOI.  3 


894.x 


Adding  the  rain-fall  by  seasons,  we  have  for  the  spring  months  (Septem- 
ber, October,  and  November)  239.3  millimeters;  for  the  summer  (December, 
January,  and  February),  231.9  millimeters;  for  the  autumn  (March,  April, 
and  May),  247.6  millimeters;  and  for  the  winter  (June,  July,  and  August), 
175.4  millimeters;  total,  894.1  millimeters. 

The  temperature,  atmospheric  humidity,  and  rain-fall  of  the  provinces  of 
Santa  F6  and  Entre  Rios  correspond  so  closely  to  those  of  the  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres  that  it  would  be  almost  a  repetition  of  the  figures  to  give 
them. 

INFLUENCE   OF  THE   WINDS. 

As  you  suggest,  the  trend  of  the  winds  in  all  this  portion  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  has  no  little  influence  upon  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 
Those  which  blow  from  the  northeast,  east,  southeast,  and  south,  receiving 
their  moisture  from  the  ocean,  are  freighted  with  humidity,  and  are  gener- 
ally the  heralds  of  falling  weather.  They  are  most  frequent  in  the  winter 
and  ^ring  and  early  summer.  The  southwest  and  west  winds,  coming 
over  the  Pampas  from  the  Andes,  are  the  ** pamperos''  of  the  country. 
They  are  local  and  general — the  first  is  of  short  duration ;  the  other  comes 
in  squalls  and  gusts,  with  ** dirty"  weather,  and  generally  lasts  three  days; 
but  they  are  both  clearing  winds,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  always  fol- 
No.  123 6. 
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lowed  by  a  ^1  in  the  barometer,  a  reduction  of  the  atmospheric  pressore, 
and  fine,  pleasant  weather.  While  the  humid  winds  are  better  for  crops, 
the  **  pampero  "  is  far  more  conducive  to  health  and  light  spirits.  Althoogli 
this  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  of  itself  would  not  be  sufficient,  perhaps,  to 
save  a  wheat  or  com  field  in  a  time  of  drought,  yet  it  assists  very  materially  in 
sustaining  vegetation  in  the  intervals — sometimes  more  or  less  protracted — 
between  the  usual  summer  rains.  But  droughts  are  not  the  only  thing 
which  the  Argentine  farmer  has  to  fear.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that, 
after  the  crops  have  well  ripened,  the  harvest  is  injured — ^sometimes  very 
seriously  so — ^by  a  persistent  succession  of  rain  storms.  It  was  this  ill-timed 
dispensation  of  liquid  favors  which  last  season  very  nearly  ruined  the  wheat 
crop  of  the  entire  province  of  Santa  F6,  while  the  drought  in  this  province 
reduced  the  yield  of  the  com  crop  about  one-half. 

LOCUSTS  AND  GRASSHOPPERS. 

Besides  droughts  and  unseasonable  rains,  however,  there  is  another 
scourge  from  which  Argentine  agriculturists  even  more  fervently  pray  to  be 
delivered,  and  that  is  the  plague  of  locusts  or  grasshoppers.  The  former 
misfortunes  merely  reduce  the  3deld ;  the  latter  desolating  hosts  are  only 
satisfied  with  devouring  the  entire  harvest.  In  former  years  this  pest  was 
more  frequent  than  it  is  now.  Indeed,  for  several  seasons,  except  in  isolated 
portions,  the  grasshoppers  have  not  made  their  appearance  in  either  this  or 
the  province  of  Santa  F^,  though  while  I  write  there  is  a  rumor  of  threat- 
ened invasion  in  some  of  the  outside  agricultural  colonies.  But  all  these 
things  are  drawbacks,  against  which,  even  in  the  United  States,  the  fanning 
interest  has  had,  and  still  has,  to  contend. 

PROSPECTIVE  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  regard  to  the  prospective  development  of  the  grain  industry  in  this 
country,  of  which  you  inquire,  it  has  already  been  seen  that  favorable  con- 
ditions of  both  climate  and  soil  are  here  in  unlimited  quantities;  that, 
while  portions  of  the  country  require  artificial  irrigation  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  cereal  crops  and  other  portions  are  exposed  at  some  seasons 
to  too  much,  and  at  others  to  too  little,  rain,  yet,  on  the  whole,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  large  and  annually  increasing  acreage  in  both  wheat 
and  com.  Dr.  Zatzina,  the  ^eat  statistician  of  this  country,  in  a  recent 
discussion  of  this  subject,  thus  concludes: 

The  Afgentine  Rq>ablic  is  a  country  of  an  immense  area,  suitable  climate,  and  fiertik 
soil,  and  what  has  already  been  achieved  proves,  with  proper  economic  conditions,  thai  it  is 
capable  of  producing  eveiy  variety  of  crops  and  vegetables ;  and,  although  at  present  not  the 
hundredth  part  of  its  surface  is  under  cultivation,  it  offers  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  world 
who  are  seeking  to  better  their  conditions  a  vast  field  for  their  enlightened  enterprise  mod 
activity. 

This  is  all  that  it  needs  for  a  grand  development  of  its  agTicnltmal  re- 
sources:  an  intelligent  immigration  from   the    overcrowded  districts  of 
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Europe  to  open  up  its  millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  to  the  plow.  When 
that  comes,  every  thing  else  will  follow.  On  frequent  occasions  heretofore 
I  have  expressed  my  opinion  of  the  agricultural  prospects  of  this  country, 
and  every  thing  goes  to  confirm  it.  The  amount  at  present  produced  in  ex- 
cess of  the  home  demand  may  seem  small  and  unimportant )  but,  when  we 
remember  that  only  about  fifty  years  agq  the  United  States  had  in  part  to 
import  its  breadstuffs  and  consider  the  marvelous  advance  we  have  made 
in  the  production  of  grain  crops  since  that  time,  we  may  readily  realize 
that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  Argentine  Republic  will  be  con- 
testing with  us  for  a  division  of  the  food  supply  of  Europe. 

E.  L.  BAKER, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Buenos  AyreSy  November  j^  i8go. 


A   NEW    MILK   CAN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  ED  HOARDS,  OF  BERLIN. 

A  firm  in  Liibeck,  Carl  Thiel  &  Sons,  has  placed  on  the  market  a  new 
milk  can,  of  which  the  following  is  an  illustration : 


This  can,  in  consequence  of  a  new  construction,  is  absolutely  air  tight, 
and  has  the  following  improvements :  The  size  most  generally  used  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  20  liters  and  weighs  6  kilograms,  or,  if  preferred,  6yi  kilograms. 
The  width  of  the  neck  (18  centimeters)  is  so  great  that  the  can  can  be  con- 
veniently and  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  cover  is  very  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  hermetically  closes  the  can.  When  the  can  is  opened,  the  ring 
which  is  used  in  fastening  the  cover  becomes  a  convenient  handle.  The 
material  (triple-tinned  sheet-steel)  secures  the  greatest  possible  durability. 
For  strengthening  the  can  on  the  opening  of  the  neck  is  a  particularly  strong 
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protective  ring  or  hoop.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  five  other  hoops,  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  bottom  against  concussion  six  pieces  of  hoop  iron, 
standing  on  edge,  are  used ;  this  device  thoroughly  protects  the  bottom. 
Naturally,  this  can  will  not  be  needed  in  all  dairies;  but  where  the  milk  is  to 
be  sent  a  long  distance,  or  where  the  milk  is  cooled  before  being  sent  out, 
hermetically  sealed  cans  are  to  be  recommended.  What  is  specially  recom- 
mended in  this  can  above  others  is  that,  while  the  covers  used  on  other  cam, 
owing  to  their  intricacy,  are  easily  injured  and  with  difficulty  repaired,  the 
cover  of  this  can  is  simple  and  can  always  be  repaired  by  a  few  blows  of 
the  hammer. 

•       W.  H.  EDWARDS, 

Consul' GcfuraL 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Berlin,  August  75,  i8go. 


SUGAR-CANE  CULTURE   IN   ECUADOR. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  SORSBV.  OF  GUAYAQUIL. 
SUGAR   HACIENDAS. 

The  first  attempt  to  grow  sugar-cane  for  the  purpose  of  producing  sugar 
for  the  market  was  in  the  establishment  about  fifteen  years  ago  of  the  San 
Pablo  Hacienda,  an  estate  valued  at  about  ^300,000.*  It  was  about  seven 
years  later  that  the  Valdez  Sugar  Hacienda  was  established.  Since  that  time 
four  other  haciendas  have  been  established,  and  now  the  combined. capital 
invested  is  not  less  than  ^1,050,000.  There  are  now  building  two  pther  ha- 
ciendas, which  will  produce  their  first  crops  in  1891,  and  will  represent  about 
$400,000  capital  invested  when  completed,  and  will  be  supplied  with  ma- 
chinery superior  to,  and  the  equipments  will  be  a  vast  improvement  over, 
that  of  any  of  the  older  establishments.  This  will  bring  the  total  of  the  cap- 
ital invested  to  about  11,450,000.  Up  to  the  present  every  thing  has  been  in 
favor  of  the  producer  of  sugar.  They  have  up  to  the  last  year  been  unaWc 
to  produce  as  much  as  was  required  for  home  consumption,  and  the  Govern- 
ment import  tax  on  foreign  sugars  has  been  so  high  that  the  price  for  honK 
sugars  has  never  been  less  than  ^8  per  100  pounds. 

From  the  crop  of  last  season  the  production  of  sugar  was  6,000,000  pounds, 
and  the  estimated  crop  for  1891  is  10,000,000  pounds;  and,  as  the  limit o: 
home  consumption  was  reached  at  6,000,000  pounds,  there  will  be  a  surpl© 
of  4,000,000  pounds,  which  will  inevitably  lower  the  price  and  at  the  same 
time  tend  to  increase  the  home  consumption.  These  estimates  do  not  em- 
brace the  small  patches  in  the  interior,  from  which  considerable  sugar  of  aa 
inferior  and  heavy  quality  is  produced,  which,  for  want  of  machinery,  goo 
through  no  refining  process. 

•  All  values  in  this  report  arc  expressed  in  Ecuadorian  dollars,  or  sucres  (i  sucrea«8s  cent*). 
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COST  OF  LANDS. 

First-class  lands  convenient  to  navigable  water-courses,  the  coast,  and 
the  railroad  can  be  had  at  from  |io  to  $2$  per  acre. 

COST  OP  CLEARING  AND  PLANTING. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  clearing  the  land,  when  timbered,  and 
preparing  for  and  planting  the  cane  does  not  exceed  $35  per  acre,  and  that  on 
lands  not  timbered  the  cost  of  preparing  and  planting  does  not  exceed  |io 
per  acre.  Both  of  these  estimates  include  the  cost  of  cane  for  planting  pur- 
poses. 

HOW  PLANTED. 

The  cane  is  planted  by  putting;^  three  pieces  each  in  holes  6  inches  deep 
and  18  by  18  inches  wide. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CANE. 

A  cane  field,  when  planted,  is  good  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  without 
replanting,  the  life  of  the  plant  depending  somewhat  on  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  soil. 

HOW  CULTIVATED. 

The  only  cultivation  is  the  burning  of  the  debris  of  the  cut  cane  and 
weeing  once  a  year. 

WHEN  PLANTED  AND   CUT. 

The  plantmg  is  done  in  February,  March,  April,  and  June,  and  is  ready 
to  cut  within  ten  months.  After  the  first  year  of  planting  the  cutting  and  mill- 
ing is  begun  in  July  and  continues  up  to  the  latter  part  of  December. 

THE   KIND   OF  CANE  PREFERRED. 

The  Mexican  white  (soft)  is  thought  to  be  the  best,  and  it  is  generally 
used  in  planting. 

LABOR  (kind  and   COST). 

The  labor  is  almost  entirely  native,  with  a  few  Jamaicans,  and  the  wages 
will  average  about  90  cents  per  day.  When  possible  to  procure  it,  the  West 
Indian  and  coolie  labor  is  preferred. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

It  costs,  by  the  method  now  in  vogue,  to  produce  refined  sugar,  about 
$4^  per  100  pounds.  It  is  said  that,  owing  to  the  lack  of  adequate  machinery, 
i  t  is  necessary  to  begin  cutting  and  grinding  while  the  cane  is  green,  in  order 
to  grind  the  crop,  and  that  in  this  way  the  cost  of  production  is  much  greater 
than  it  would  be,  if  the  plants  of  machinery  were  large  enough  to  permit 
tliem  to  wait  until  the  cane  matured. 
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MACHINERY. 

Nearly  all  of  the  machinery  is  American,  but  the  largest  of  the  two  bad- 
endas  building  will  use  French  machinery  altogether;  and  the  claim  is  made 
that  French  sugar  machinery  is  equal  to  the  best  American,  that  the  cost  is 
about  25  per  cent,  less,  and  that  with  it  it  is  possible  and  profital^  to 
produce  sugar  for  export  at  $1.^5  P^^  ^^>^  pounds. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  waste,  or  should  be  none,  in  the  redoctioD 
of  the  juice  of  the  cane  to  sugar ;  that  the  molasses,  or  glucose,  is  turned  by 
distillation  into  rum  equal,  it  is  said,  to  the  best  Jamaica.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  heretofore  the  art  of  making  sugar  has  not  been  studied  closely 
with  the  view  of  minimizing  the  cost  of  production.  The  high  prices  ob- 
tained, the  enormous  profits  made,  had  the  effect  to  encourage  the  reverse. 

On  the  largest  hacienda  it  is  said  that  for  years  the  molasses,  or  glucose, 
was  regarded  and  treated  as  waste,  and  as  such  was  thrown  into  the  nearest 
stream.  It  is  now  turned  into  rum,  the  major  part  of  which,  in  turn,  is,  by  the 
aid  of  water  and  essence  of  anise,  made  into  "mallerca,"  the  common  in- 
toxicating beverage  of  the  country. 

The  growth  of  the  cane  is  rapid  and  luxuriant.  It  attains  an  average 
height  of  9  to  10  feet  and  a  thickness  of  from  2  to  3  inches,  and  matures 
within  ten  months  after  the  first  planting.  No  irrigation  whatever  is  re- 
quired. 

The  sugar-cane  of  Peru  rarely  exceeds  6  feet  in  height  and  i^  inches 
in  thickness,  and  it  is  necessary  to  irrigate.  The  cane  does  not  mature  after 
first  planting  under  two  years,  and  it  is  necessary  to  replant  every  third  or 
fourth  year.  Irrigation  has  the  advantage  of  ripening  the  cane  at  will,  so  as 
to  bring  to  the  mill  matured  cane  only ;  but  this  advantage  on  the  part  of 
Peru  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  Ecuador  in  the  greater  yield,  and  can 
be  made  to  disappear  altogether  by  putting  in  plants  of  machinery  capable 
of  grinding  the  crop  in  a  shorter  period  of  time,  so  as  to  allow  the  cane  to 
ripen  in  the  field. 

While  the  area  of  land  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  con- 
tingent to  the  navigable  water-courses,  the  coast,  and  the  railroad  is  im- 
mense, it  seems  impossible  at  this  time  to  obtain  data  upon  which  to  base 
an  estimate  of  the  amount. 

WILLIAM  B.  SORSBY, 

Untied  States  Consulate-General, 

Guayaquil^  October  12 ^  i8go» 
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THE   ELECTRO-TECHNICAL    EXHIBITION   AT  FRANKFORT. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  MASON. 

In  a  report  from  this  office  to  the  Department  which  was  published 
in  Consular  Reports  No.  113  (February,  1890)  some  account  was  given 
of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  International  Electro-Technical  Exhibition 
which  it  had  been  proposed  to  hold  in  this  city  from  June  to  November  of 
the  present  year,  but  which  had  been,  for  good  reasons,  postponed  one  year, 
and  will  be  opened  on  May  15,  1891.  We  are,  therefore,  at  present  within 
less  than  seven  months  of  the  opening  day  of  this  important  exposition,  and 
preparations  for  it  are  already  in  active  progress. 

There  being  in  Frankfort  no  buildings  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
such  an  exhibition,  it  was  decided  to  construct  them  specially,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  site  was  chosen  on  the  tract  of  open  land  which  was  vacated  by 
the  railway  companies,  when  they  withdrew  from  their  separate  passenger 
stations  and  united  in  the  great  new  union  depot  in  1888.  The  exhibition 
buildings  will,  therefore,  be  located  between  the  chief  railway  station  and  the 
city  on  ground  supplied  with  water,  gas,  and  sewerage,  as  well  as  convenient 
tracks  for  the  transportation  of  heavy  machinery  which  may  arrive  by  rail. 

This  necessity  of  planning  and  constructing  special  buildings  made  it 
also  desirable  that  the  management  should  know  some  time  in  advance  the 
approximate  number  and  character  of  the  exhibits  to  be  accommodated,  and, 
accordingly,  the  entry  lists  were  closed  at  the  end  of  July  last. 

There  are  now  on  the  books  something  more  than  two  hundred  exhibitors, 
representing  principally,  of  course,  Germany,  but  also  in  a  large  degree 
Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States.  In  view  of  the  important  nature  of  this  competition  and  the  prac- 
tical results  which  it  may  entail,  it  was  to  have  been  hoped  that  our  country 
would  have  been  more  largely  represented.  The  two  American  companies 
which  have  entered,  however,  rank  among  the  foremost  and  most  important 
in  the  United  States,  and,  as  they  will  be  supplemented  by  an  imposing  dis- 
play by  the  Edison  Phonograph  Company,  of  London,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  American  exhibit  will  be,  in  character  at  least,  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
But  there  is  a  feeling  of  disappointment  here  that  some  of  our  electricians, 
who  have  done  so  much  for  the  success  of  previous  exhibitions  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  are  not  to  be  represented. 

The  classification  of  exhibits  has  been  slightly  modified  since  the  earliest 
annoimcements.  They  are  limited  to  such  as  may  be  properly  grouped  under 
the  following  heads,  viz:  (i)  Apparatus  for  the  production  of  electricity; 
(2)  transmission,  with  all  transmitting  and  supplementary  appliances;  (3)  ac- 
cumulating and  transforming  apparatus;  (4)  transmission  of  electric  power 
for  industrial  purposes;  (5)  motors  for  electro- technical  purposes;  (6)  elec- 
tric lighting,  with  a  special  fubdivision  for  fittings;  (7)  telegraphy  and  te- 
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lephony;  (8)  electric  signaling  for  railway,  marine,  mining,  and  military 
purposes;  (9)  electro- metallurgy  and  electrol3rsis;  (10)  electrical  instraznents 
for  measurement,  acoustic,  and  optical  purposes;  (11)  electricity,  as  applied 
to  medicine  and  surgery;  (12)  the  literature  of  electro-technology. 

The  entry  list  shows  that  in  each  of  these  departments  the  display  will 
represent  the  latest  and  highest  achievements  of  electrical  science.  There 
will  be  exhibited  five  different  types  of  electric  railways  and  an  electric  yacht, 
or  launch,  adequate  in  size  to  carry  one  hundred  persons.  There  will  be, 
also,'  five  different  systems  of  long-distance  transmission  for  electric  power, 
one  of  which,  it  is  promised,  will  transmit  300  horse-power  a  distance  of  50 
miles. 

Another  feature  of  the  exposition  will  be  a  series  of  twenty  workshops 
adapted  to  different  forms  of  mechanical  work  and  each  equipped  with  the 
most  recent  and  highly  improved  electrical  tools  and  appliances.  These 
shops  will  be  manned  by  skillful  workmen  and  kept  in  operation  during  ex- 
hibition hours.  Finally,  there  is  to  be  an  extensive  scientific  and  industrial 
laboratory  supplied  with  every  material  and  complete  apparatus  for  experi- 
ment and  illustration. 

.The  exhibition  will  be,  in  scope  and  purpose,  purely  technical.  It  offers 
no  medals  or  prizes ;  no  award  except  the  verdict  which  will  be  rendered 
concerning  each  exhibit  by  its  board  of  experts,  who  will  make  an  exhaust- 
ive study  of  the  exhibition  and  present  their  conclusions  in  a  detailed  re- 
port. This  board  will  be  composed  of  leading  electricians  from  all  countries 
which  participate  in  the  exhibition — men  who  are  recognized  as  authorities 
in  their  profession;  and  it  is  expected  that  their  report  will  constitute  a 
practical  text-book  for  electrical  constructors  and  a  guide  for  municipali- 
ties, companies,  or  individuals  who  are  contemplating  the  application  of 
electricity  to  any  industrial  or  scientific  purpose.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  this 
report  to  consider  fully  and  fairly  all  that  has  been  achieved  thus  for  to 
subordinate  electricity  to  the  practical  uses  of  life,  point  out  what  yet  re- 
mains to  be  invented  or  improved,  and  demonstrate  what  progress  has  been 
made  since  the  last  international  exhibition  of  this  kind  was  closed. 

As  was  intimated  in  my  former  report,  the  results  of  the  forthcoming 
competition  are  likely  to  be  of  important  moment  to  the  successful  exhibit- 
ors. In  all  that  relates  to  the  use  of  electricity  for  lighting  and  as  a  motive 
power  western  Germany  is  behind  Italy  and  several  other  countries  of 
Europe.  The  people  are  by  nature  and  education  conservative.  They  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  of  electric  railways  and  illuminators,  but  they  have 
waited  through  the  experimental  stages  of  the  science  for  the  best  and  most 
economical  system.  There  are  many  municipalities,  manufacturers,  and 
street  railway  companies  that  have  in  principle  adopted  electrical  lighting 
systems  and  motors,  and  they  are  waiting  for  the  verdict  of  this  exhibition 
to  decide  which  particular  machine  or  method  they  shall  employ.  Finally, 
no  effort  will  be  spared  to  fully  utilize  the  exposition  as  an  educational  op- 
portunity.    A  letter  has  recently  been  addressed  by  the  board  of  managers 
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to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  at  Berlin,  setting  forth  in  detail  the 
prospects  of  the  enterprise  and  the  advantages  that  it  will  offer  to  students 
of  technology.  This  will  be  communicated  to  schools  and  universities 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  Frankfort  will  become  during  the  vacations  of 
next  mmmer  a  meeting  ground  for  hundreds  of  teachers  and  students  in  the 
fisisdnating  and  important  field  of  electrical  science. 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 

Consul'  General. 
United  States  Consulate-Genkeuil, 

Franlrforty  October  31, 18 go. 


FOREIGN   TRADE  OF   PARA. 


REPORT  BY  CONSUL  KERBEY. 


I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
export  of  rubber  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  and, Europe, 
respectively,  compiled  carefully  from  the  official  records,  showing  the  extent 
of  this  valuable  trade,  giving  the  names  of  the  firms  and  the  business  of  each. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  this  valuable  product  is 
exported  to  the  United  States,  while  iliore  than  two-thirds  of  the  goods  of 
various  kinds  imported  into  the  district  are  from  Europe.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  any  figures  as  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  goods  that  are  imported, 
though  I  am  looking  after  it. 

As  bearing  on  this,  I  send  herewith  a  copy  of  the  manifest  of  the  cargo 
of  the  English  steam-ship  Anselm,  which  arrived  from  Lisbon  this  day.  It 
will  indicate  in  a  manner  the  kind  of  goods  generally  imported  about  weekly 
by  steam-ship  loads.     This  is  almost  exclusively  from  Portugal. 

Table  shewing  the  exportation  of  rubber  from  the  Para  consular  district  from  January  g 

to  September  30 i  i8go. 


Exporten. 


To  United  States. 


Fine. 


Medium. 


Semamby 
or  coarse. 


Peru 
caucho. 


Total. 


Pmixietti,  Pnisse  &  Co» 

La  Rocque  da  Costa  &  Co..... 

Campanhia  Mercantil.... 

Robinson  &  Norton.... 

J.  Vianna  &  Co...., 

R.  R.  Sears  &  Co „ 

Singlehnrst,  Brock  &  Co 

W.  Brambecr&Co 

Other  exporters... 

Exported  direct  from  Mangos. 

TotaU 


Kilograms. 

549, 7a« 

439»444 

499,895 

557, »?« 

3«4.89a 

305,897 

76,754 

99,886 

38,686 

669,80a 


Kilcgramt, 
59,4a6 
94,895 
93,58a 
93,074 
75,967 
38,143 
",708 
8,500 
665 
»45,393 


Kilcgrams. 
234,509 
460,885 
338,695 
31a, 99* 
107,062 
168,360 

73,906 
zx3,axs 

38,679 
248,931 


Kilograms. 

65,429 

47,340 

3,8x5 

56,908 

3,618 


179,772 


4X.904 
22,145 


Kilograms. 

906,076 

x»032,654 

935,987 
1,020,245 

501,539 
512,400 
361,140 
ax4,578 
»»9,934 
',805,561 


3,554,a34 


621,443 


a,095,5X3 


490,934 


6,693,114 
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Table  showing  the  exportaium  of  mbber/ram  the  Para  consular  district^  etc. — CootiinieA. 


- 

To  Europe. 

Exporteit. 

Fine. 

Medium. 

Seraamby 
or  coarse. 

Peru 
caucho. 

TouL 

Gsaodtoc^ 

Pusindli,  Pnisse  &  Co 

KUegrami. 

665,450 

931,947 

939,150 

170 

"7,554 

y,7oo 

75,«83 

"1.454 

I3I,3IO 

108,008 
961,008 

Kilograms. 
106,438 
•6,396 
33,000 

Kilcgrams. 

133,256 

98,703 

137,500 

300 

89,307 

4,79« 

91,890 

848 

46,990 

51.105 

308,596 

Kilt>grams, 
64.545 

1 

Kilcgrams. 
959.689 
356,346 
39".6so 
470 
337,648 

36,45* 
118,903 
X3S.90" 
193,100 
«96,3oS 
»,67S,75« 

1,896,745 

La  Rooque  da  Costa  &  Co„... 
RobiniKMi  &  Norton...... 

x»  389,000 

»»3a7.%7 

x,<Mo^7S5 

J.  Visuina  &  Co- 

90,787 
960 
13,386 
13,600 
a3»970 
«4,530 
907,999 

799,187 

R   R   5^ni  ft  Co 

548,^ 

Singlehurat,  Brock  ft  Co 

W.  Brambeer  ft  Co...».....».. 
Denis  Oronan  ft  (To . 

7,745 

473.  M3 
3SO.^ 
199.900 

3x6,939 

Othw  exporters 

93,662 

198,435 

«.7*«.3" 

Total «. 

8,664,133 

459*789 

873,315 

993,378 

4.«9o»5«5 

w>»983.6a9 

Table  showing  the  ports  of  departure  and  destination  of  rubber  exports. 


Ports  of  departure. 

To  New 
York. 

To  Europe. 

Liverpool. 

Hayre. 

Nantes. 

Lisbon. 

TotsL 

pani^ 

5.607,553 

1,084,375 

1,386 

a,39«,533 

«, 393, 846 

613 

198,711 

970,900 

10,643 

94,590 

450 

«.6t4,7«4 
1,664.496 

Man&os 

Itacoatiara  « 

Total 

6,693,114 

3,785,99a 

479.553 

94,590 

450 

4.«90.5«S 

NoTB. — ^The  amount  of  stock  on  hand  September  30  was  771,000  kilograms. 

Specimen  manifest  of  steam-ship  Anselm  {Booth  tine),  from   Lisbon,  arrived  in    Para 

October  11,  iSgo. 


Articles. 

QuanUty. 

Consignees. 

Wine- «. 

Do 



M..ban^... 

...- ~do 

boxes... 

30 
zo 

; 

10 

5 

4 
IS 

30 
30 

9 

10 

30 

30 

6 

4 

4 

13 

15 

zo 

B.  A.  Antunes&Ca. 
Morelra  dos  Santos  &  Ck. 

F&tatoes» 

Oinba,  Munic  ft  Gouvea. 

Onions 

Wine « 

- 

.do 

Do. 
Do. 

Macaroni     .......... 

>.»...... boxes... 

Do. 

Wine- «. 

.,, , barrels... 

Silva,  Monteiro  &  Ca. 

pean... 

, boxes... 

R.  J.  da  Cruz  ft  Ca. 

Wine 

A.  Alve»  dos  Santos  ft  Ga. 

Macaroni.. 

Wine 

Canary^eeed.-. 

Anise-seed... 

• .....".. 

» .boxes... 

...barrels... 

sacks... 

do 

Santos  Sobrinho&Ca. 
^         Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

......boxes... 

Do. 

Ffah „ 

Sweet-oil 

Do 

M 

„do 

-cases... 

do 

Do. 

Do. 

F.  J.  Alves  ft  Ou 

Tomato  jam 

Onions 



do 

.....boxes... 

Do. 
Do. 

Potatoes MM.. 

do 

Do. 

Wine 

^..-barrels... 

Do. 
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Sjficimin  mant/hi  oftttOM'Ship  Ansebn  {Booth  Kne)^frtm  Lishm^  etc. — Continiied. 


Artides. 

Quantity. 

Consignees. 

MacwonI- 

«S 

M.J.Rodrigues&Ca. 

Peas 

.».sacks.. 

«5 

Do. 

Onions 

...boxes... 

5 

Do. 

Do..« „, 

....do 

«35 

M.M.Hoguelzo&Ou 

Anise.wed 

...do 

5 

Do. 

Canary-seed 

,,. ....*..,...,........ .do 

5 

Do. 

Biacaioni ^.. 

do 

35 

Do. 

Hulled  barley. 

..„ .....barrels... 

10 

Do. 

Beans •,*  .  .  . 

„ .........sacks... 

100 

Do. 

Fruit ^ 

do 

6S 

Do. 

Vinegar 

...barrels... 

30 

Do. 

Wine „ 

do 

40 

Do. 

Potatoes 

..boxes... 

xo 

P.  da  Costa  &  Sena. 

rard ^ 

.cases... 

Do. 

Pears « 

...boxes... 

Do. 

Grapes „ 

do 

Do. 

Apples ^ 

do 

Do. 

Onions « 

._ ^ .do 

90 

A.  Brito  &  Ca. 

Winc„ 

.barrels... 

A.J.Sardo&C». 

Onions 

boxes... 

so 
so 

Do. 

Potatoes 

^ do 

Do. 

Onions 

do 

35 

Castro  Marques  &  Oil 

Potatoes ^ „.. 

do 

so 

Do. 

Macaroni. 

.do 

«5 
5 

Do. 

Hulled  barley 

Do. 

Onions 

boxes... 

45 

MachadoRochaftQu 

MacaronL...„ 

.do 

so* 

Do. 

Potatoes 

„ „ .do 

"5 

80 

Do. 

Wine 

.barrels... 

Do. 

TU?ns.  . 

.sacks... 

4 

I 

Do. 

Gold  coin 

„ boxes... 

Do. 

Apples 

do..... 

40 

Do. 

Onions.. „ 

^ do 

a5 

90 
so 

Calheiros  &  OlirebA. 

Tiny?.,.,, 

^ .....barrels.. 

Do. 

Hulled  barley 

« do.... 

Do. 

Vinegar 

do 

xo 

Do. 

Beans 

.....sacks... 

xoo 

Do. 

Sweet-oil 

„ ....~cases... 

S3 

Do. 

Ginger 

..do 

XO 

Do. 

Onions 

boxes... 

15 

Coutinba  Braga  ft  Qu 

Macaroni 

35 

Do. 

Hulled  bariey 

.do 

•0 

Do. 

Onions 

^do 

so 

Aiat^o&Ca.   . 

Potatoes 

.do 

»5 

Do. 

Macaroni. 

do 

xo 

Do. 

xa 
10 
•0 

Do. 

oa. «« 

.barrels... 

Do. 

Onions........ 

J.R.GiU&Qk 

Potatoes .«,... 

„.. .do 

30 
«5 

Do. 

Macax«nl ............ 

.........boxes... 

Do. 

Hulled  barley 

»5 

Do. 

Beans 

sacks.. 

50 

Do. 

Apples 

fl 

Do. 

Onions ^ 

....do..... 

xo 

Sou2a,  Irmao  &  Gi. 

Potatoes. ..  .M«.».. .  M... . 

...do 

so 

Do. 

Maoarool...... 

do 

xo 
x 

Do. 

Tomato  jam.....M».... 

Do. 

Sweet^O 

.......„...„..« .cases... 

fl 

Do. 

HuDed  barley 

barrels... 

5 

Do. 

Onleiis 

.«„ boxes... 

5 

Canralhos  &  Oil 

PMatoes     

^^       ^ do 

5 

Do. 

Cod.4sk...       

M 

BO 

I>». 
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Specimen  manifesi  ofsUatn-ship  Anselm  {Booth  line),  from  Lisbon,  ^r.— CootiDBed. 


Aiticlet.                                       • 

Quantity. 

ConsigDees. 

Onions „ 

Potatoes ^ 

Macaronis »,,.»» 

boxes... 

....do 

^..». ; do 

10 

90 
SO 

5 
S 

8 

a 

3» 

3» 

SO 

SO 

100 

90 

ao 

ao 

10 

S 

5 

a 

30 
100 
40 

ao 
•a 
xo 
xo 
ao 
ao 
3« 

aa 

xo 

300 

30 
xo 

40 

X 
•X9 

9 

a 
«7 

7 
»S 

a8 

xo 

«4 

4 

5 

xo 

X 

5 

10 
¥> 
40 
«5 
15 

Codho  d'Aaeredo  ft  C^ 
Do. 
Do. 

Hulled  bariey 

Onions ..« 

...barrels... 

,,.,. boxes... 

Do. 

M.  J.  Rodrignes. 

Do 

M*OMX»ni... ......... ...,..„.„....„... 

do 

Hulled  bariey 

...•>. •..>...••«•.....•.••..  •••sacks... 

Do. 

Onions 

....,,. M. .boxes... 

J.VdumaftCa. 
Do 

Potatoes.. 

Wine 

«harreb... 

Do. 

Do 

Beans 

..» „...cases... 

jtacks  . 
boxes... 

Do. 
Do 

Onions 

Castro,  Irmao  ft  Oiu 
Do. 
Do. 

Grapes.:.. 

Beans 

.do 

„ ........sacks... 

Vinegar. — — 

Apples 

Granes.... » 

barrels... 

....« ......boxes... 

^60 

Do. 
AlTcaCanieiioftCk. 
Do 

Figs 

Wine 

...cases... 

.^0 

G.  d'Aiaujo  ft  Qu 
Do 

Do 

,. ......barrels... 

Do. 

Onions 

boxes... 

Do. 

Potatoes 

..._ do 

Do. 

Fhiit 

, .cases... 

Do. 

Sweet-oil 

„...do 

Do. 

Vinegar. 

Wine 

barrds... 

..do 

Do. 

L.  d'Axam'oftOu 
Barros  ft  Vianuu 
M.J.  PerdxaftCa. 
Do. 

Grapes „.. 

Do 

do 

Apples 

.do 

do 

Joaquim  Thia^  Pereira. 

CofanbiaPfegoftOu 

A.J.AcrisftCa. 

A.  D.  da  SilTa  Gnimaraea. 

Hardware................... 

...„ do...... 

Money 

Fruit 

» ..packages... 

Wine 

barrds 

J.  C.  d'Abnmhoaa. 

Do. 
Alfi«do  Bknoa  ft  Qu 

Giapes 

Beans  

„ ...sacks... 

Onions « 

^ boxes... 

Do. 

Oil 

.«...bands... 

Do, 

Wine « 

...^ ^ ^0 

Dow 

Money.... 

Canned  goods 

boxes... 

Do. 
Do. 

Flgt ~ 

Fruit....... « 

..boxes... 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

Wine 

-barrels... 

Pfnto  de  Couto  ft  Ca. 

Machinery 

Onions 

pieces... 

boxes... 

„do 

H.  ft  Augusto  de  La-Rocqoe. 
M.R.de01WerixaftCa. 
Do. 

Onions 

Potatoes 

do 

do 

A.  Gon^ves  Leitao  ft  Innao. 
Do. 

Beans 

Macaroni.. 

Wine «.... 

Do 

».sack8... 

-boxes... 

do 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
J.  M.dosSantosftOa. 

Lard « 

,,.,^„  .,.. ......,„..,.. .cases... 

Do. 

Onions 

.boxes... 

Domingos  J.  de  Caxvalho  ft  Ga. 

Cod-fish 

do 

Do. 

Onions 

Fish « 

do 

do 

J.  A.  Freltas&Ca. 
Do. 

Onions 

do 

S.  Peieixa  ft  Ca. 

Macaroni „ 

«...do 

Do. 
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^dmen  manifist  ofsteam-sh^  Ansehn  [Booth  lifu),  from  Lisbon,  etc. — Continued. 


ArticlM. 


Quantity. 


Consignees. 


Onions.........^. 

Pocatoes......^. 

Canned  goods.. 

Wine ^ . 

Lard 

Ookms .......... 


.......««.......boxes... 

do 

.......do 


....pipes... 
.....cmses... 


Potacoes.......„ 

Wine^ ^ 

Fish 

Wine — 

Fniit....„.«...*i..... 

Onions.......^....,.. 

Potatoes».^ 

Beaiis...».^ «. 

Canned  goods. 

Wine .. 

Ffeh. „.^....« 

Shorn... ............rt 

Wine......^.......... 

Money  ....^.^»^... 

Vinegar .«^..^ 

Wine 

Fniit.....^.^..^..... 

Shoes ..•..^...... 

Do 

Cabbages......fc..... 

"Wnc... „....«« 

Do 

Do .-.„. 

Grapes .» 

Row-boat......»»... 

V^" -• 

Wine 

Do 

Do 


boxes.. 

do 

....barrels.. 
boxes.. 


do 

.....boxes., 
^....do..... 
.....sacks.. 


M»....banel8... 

imti.mbOXfai.i. 

....»M...do 

..barrels... 

....packages... 
..^...barrels... 

«do...».. 

.....«...boxes... 

.«.. cases... 

do 

....crates... 

^......barrels... 

do 

pipes... 

boxes... 


....boxes... 
,  ..barrels... 

do 

do 


Onions » boxes... 

Wine..... ..» ..barrels.M 

Onions ^ boxes. 

Macaroni ...do.... 

Sweet-oil ...cases, 

Macaroni....... boxes... 

Onions »..» ..do. 

Potatoes. ..do. 

Cod-fish « do, 

Macaroni.^ »«.. ** do 

Salt .«. « -.sacks 

L'me »• »....« ...«. ..barrels... 

Pepper .sacks... 

Grapes »....» boxes. 

Wine ,^ ......barrels... 

Do........ ..do. 

Grapes « » ». boxes... 

Wine......... ..barrels., 

Sff^ ,..«,........«.....« M..M.... ....,do. 

Drugs ». ..»• «.boxes. 

Acid ....MM...... .....••..M ,,,,.. ........CBy^ 

Grapes » .». .....boxes... 

Tomato  jam, 

Sausages.......M...MM............ boxes... 

FIsh....«..».....M......«..«.«  ..*..« do. 

Olive*.. 


xo 
5 


a 
30 
3© 
60 

X 

5 


5S 

X 


6 

8 

X 


40 
«S 
IS 

a6 

5 


xo 

too 

5 


7 
5 

a 
5 

xo 

4 


Pereira,  Femandes  &  Ca. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Nimes  da  Silva  ft  Irmao. 
J.  Ferrein  Barboca. 

Do. 

Po. 

Do. 
Silva  Santos  &  Ca. 

Do. 
LeiteSOva&Ca. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Duraes  Junior  &  Ca. 
M.  J.  Gon^alves  &  Ca. 

Do. 
Pereira  Dlas  &  Ca. 
J.  H.  Vidigal. 
Rendeiro&Ca. 
J.  A.  Carrapatoso  &  Ca. 
F.  de  Mendon^  &  Ca. 
Antonio  Ferreiro  Pinto. 
Pereira  Lopes  &  Oa. 
Turri&Leal. 
R.  Barros  &  Ca. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
R.  da  Silva  Villar. 
M.  A.  V.  d'Andrade. 
M.  Gon^alves  Pereira  &  Ca. 
R.  Vieyra  &  Ca. 

Do. 
Gon^alves  de  Britto  &  Ca. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pires  Teixeira  &  Ca. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Domingos  da  Motta  Maiqoet. 
J.  M.  da  Snva  Miranda. 
Ricardo  &  Fmnigal. 
Teix^ra  de  Mesquita  &  Qu 
N.  Pontes  &  Correa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Acevedo&Oa. 
M.R. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Spiomm  manifest  of  atam-skip  Anulm  (Booih  HMi),fhnn  Lisbon^  ^^— Cootiiiiied. 


Articles. 


Quaotity. 


Coosignees. 


OniftM.. ....■■... 

Drags  ...M^.M.M.^.. 
Grapes ...... ..»^.... 

Apples ^..... 

Wine 

Wood «....., 

Add 


..boxes., 


boxes., 

do 

••MMurds., 
..volumes., 
...... xaies.. 


Seeds... 
Drugi.. 


..bftneh.. 


Gnpes  ^.„^^ 

FUh 

Onions.......^.. 

FhiU ^ 

Canned  goods.. 
Sweet-oa.».^^. 
Garlic....^^. 

Oil 

Figs.. 


...M*M*«..M.  •*•«.•••...••.... .boxes.. 
. — ....^« « do..... 

do...,, 

...^ ......,.M,..*,uio..... 


^„„ M, , , pfifrVngTtM 

,,. , ,,,, ...„M««»n.in.»i-bftrrTlf  ■ 

...»,. » » ......boxes.. 

Hulled  barley ^ « «.... ..barrels. 

Grapes ».. boxes., 

Wtae « « «..plpes. 

Grapes %^ ,. boxes.. 

Do .*. do 

Do do 

Do -do....! 

. — « .do..... 


Apples , 

Grapes 

Furniture.. 
Wine , 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Fruit 


...do.. 


...bands., 

do 

do 

....boxes.. 


Apples ...do 

Wine ..barrels.. 


Lime.. 


..do.. 


Apples ^ boxes., 

Grapes «..do 

Do do 

Onions ». ...do 


Fish do 

Macaroni do 

Stone ...volumes.. 

Stoves ...cases.. 

Wine .barrels.. 

Corks ...sacks.. 

Wine .barrek.< 

Do do 

Books .boxes.. 

Sundries do 

Canned  goods ,-^,^ „ » cases.. 

Beans ^ ...sacks., 


>5 

so 
10 


50 

s 

0% 

9 
43i 

a 

•K 

a 


«5 

40 


«5 

x8 
36 


«5 

6 

I 
I 

60 
¥> 


J.  A.  daCunha. 
Machado&Ca. 

F.  O.  Pereira  &  Fahos. 

Do. 

G.  Guimaraes  &  Ca. 
Martins  ft  Vieyia. 

S.  Jorge  d' Almeida  ft  Ca. 

Do. 

Do. 
AF.d'OUvdnftCft. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
JosdCoimbrm. 

B.  F.  Gon^alvea. 
J.  Bastos  &  Ca. 
Teixdra  Pinto  ft  Ca. 
J.  Skiveira  Rodrigues. 

J.  M.daSUvaMatta&Ca. 
Jos6  A.  de  Pinho  ft  Ca. 

Do. 
Vieyxa  Fioxa  ft  Ou 
SilvaSi&Ca. 
Santos  &  Otivelra. 
Domtngos  Taveiia  Barboao  ft  Gl 
G.  A.  Botelho. 
Lopes  Junior  ft  Ca. 
F.J.daSUva&Ca. 

Do. 
J.  A.  Mattos  Cnnha. 

Do. 
J.  dos  Santos  Cartadas, 
J.  A.  da  Costa  ft  Ca. 

Do. 

Do. 
Manoel  Pedro  &  Ca. 

C.  J.  de  Figueiredo  &  Ca. 
L.  de  Figueiredo  &  Ca. 

Do. 
Pereira  lima  &  Ca. 
M.  I.  Pereira  Guimaraes. 
HeracUto  Nina  ft  Ca. 
A.  D.  da  Silva  Guimaraes. 
To  Older. 

Do. 


This  cargo  is  almost  entirely  from  Portugal.  The  English  ship  following 
will  bring  a  cargo  from  that  country  or  from  Germany,  from  whence  a  ma- 
jority of  the  dry  goods,  etc.,  come,  because  they  are  cheap.  Our  own  m»- 
chants  could  (if  they  would  try)  get  up  the  same  goods,  and  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  these  and  still  make  money. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  principal  imports  from  Portugal  are  lime, 
onions,  and  macaroni. 

Enormous  quantities  of  canned  goods  come  from  England,  France,  and 
Germany. 

JOSEPH  O.  KERBEY, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

•       Para^  October  ij,  i8go. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  FRANCE. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  GRIFFIN,  OF  LIMOGES. 

There  have  just  been  published  the  official  figures  of  the  importations  and 
exportations  for  the  month  of  May  and  the  first  five  months  of  the  years  1889 
and  1890. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  compare  the  figures  of  the  two  years,  es- 
pecially remembering  the  prophecy  that  1890  would  be  an  exceptional  year, 
owing  to  the  exposition.  • 

I  give  a  table  of  the  importations  and  exportations  for  the  month  of  May 
of  each  year : 


Artidet. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1889. 

1890. 

X889. 

1890. 

Food  products.-... ^ 

Raw  materials 

Francs, 

«30f  792.000 

250,3x0,000 

49,972,000 

12,924,000 

Francs. 
128,063,000 
250,971,000 
60,298,000 
ix,x8i,ooo 

Francs. 
87,698,000 
S4.643.000 
168,059,000 
18,229,000 

Francs. 
73.002,000 
74,915,000 

X71. 990.000 
15,915,000 

Manufactured  articles 

Miscellaneous  article$i^. ...........  •.. .. 

Total.. 

443,998,000 

450,5x3.000 

358,629,000 

334,822,000 

A  glance  at  the  tables  for  the  month  of  May  will  show  that  there  has  been 
a  gain  in  the  importations  for  the  year  1890  of  6,515,000  francs,  while  there 
has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  exportations  of  23,807,000  francs.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  just  where  the  gains  and  the  losses  were.  Under  importa- 
tions we  notice  that  there  was  a  loss  in  1890  of  2,729,000  francs  in  food 
products;  in  raw  material  there  was  a  gain  of  661,000  francs;  in  manufact- 
ured articles  the  greatest  gain  took  place,  which  was  10,326,000  francs ;  there 
was  a  falling  oflF  in  miscellaneous  articles  of  1,743,000  francs.  In  exporta- 
tions there  was  a  marked  falling  oflF  in  every  thing  for  the  month  of  May 
excepting  manufactured  articles.  For  example,  the  heaviest  loss  was  in  food 
products,  which  amounted  to  15,696,000  francs;  in  raw  materials  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  9,728,000  francs;  and  in  miscellaneous  articles  the  exporta- 
tions were  9,314,000  francs.  The  only  gain  was  in  manufactured  articles, 
which  amounted  to  31931,000  firancs.    The  total  falling  off  in  exportations 
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amounted  to  27,738,000  francs,  against  a  gain  of  3,931,000  francs.  If  we 
now  compare  the  first  five  months  of  the  years  1889  ^^^  1890,  we  will  see 
that  there  was  a  general  gain  both  in  importations  and  exportations,  except- 
ing in  the  importation  of  food  products  and  the  exportation  of  raw  material 
and  miscellaneous  merchandise.  The  following  table  will  show  the  gains  and 
losses  for  the  first  five  months : 

IMPORTS. 


ArUdo. 


1890. 


X889. 


Gala. 


Food  products 

Raw  materials... 

Manu&ctured  articles.. 
If  isceUaaeooB  ankles.. 


Frame*, 

58a,949#ooo 

(^039,008,000 

«53» 870,000 

49»  799.000 


Frame*. 
590,938,000 
fos,6Q3,ooo 
934,625,000 

49,603,000 


Frame*. 


Frame*. 
7.989.«» 


x«9f  #05,000 

19,345,000 

196,000 


Total.. 


1,918,806,000 


«,837»  769,000 


148,846,000 


7.989.«» 


• 

EXPORTS. 

• 

Food  products... 

Raw  materials ..f....i...r. ....... .......... 

349,645,000 
307,843,000 
805,777,000 
88,945,000 

307,597,000 
3x7,689,000 
750,508,000 
88,531,000 

35,048,000 
55,369,000 

9,8^6,000 

Manufactured  articles.. ........r..r..Tr... ......... ....... 

Miscellaneous  urtic'es.  ...........r......r^....T... ...... ..r 

.       4r5«6,o» 

Total 

1,530,8x0,000 

«,464,3«5,ooo 

90,3x7,000 

»4»43«,«w» 

General  aver <ige  per  month  for  the  fint  five  months. 


Arddes. 


Imports. 


X890. 


X889. 


Exports. 


X890. 


x8a9. 


Food  products , 

Raw  materials 

Manufoctured  articles, 
Miscellaneous  articles. 

Total...« 


Frane*. 
x>6»589,8oo 
306,401,600 

50,774,000 
9,959,800 


Frame*. 
118,187,600 
180,530,600 

46,935,000 
9,930,600 


Franc*. 
68,539,000 
61,568,600 
x6x, 155,400 
16,789,000 


.Frame*. 
6»,5«9.«» 
63.557»8» 
I5o,xoi,6oo 

19, 9^,"^ 


383,735,900 


355,553,800 


308,043,000 


•95,085,000 


In  looking  over  the  general  average  per  month  for  the  five  months  there 
are  some  notable  facts  to  be  observed :  First  of  all,  May,  1890,  is  above  Ac 
average  in  both  importations  and  exportations ;  that  in  exportations  the  great 
gains  have  been  made  in  raw  materials  and  manufactured  articles,  and  the 
principal  loss  has  been  in  food  products.  In  exportations  there  has  been  an 
advance,  though  not  very  marked,  in  food  products  and  manufactured  arti- 
cles ;  in  raw  materials  and  miscellaneous  articles  there  has  been  a  mariced 
decline. 

WALTER  T.  GRIFFIN, 

Commercial  Agent. 
Ukited  States  Commercial  Agency, 

LimogeSf/uiyj,  1890. 
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AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS  IN   FRANCE, 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  GRIFFIN,  OF  LIMOGES. 

The  department  of  agriculture  in  France  holds  every  year  what  are  called 
''concours  r^gionals."  These  are  nothing  more  than  fairs  held  in  the  dif- 
ferent agricultural  regions  to  encourage  and  stimulate  agriculture.  Prizes  are 
given,  medals  awarded,  and  different  tests  are  made  to  develop  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  land  cultivators.  At  these  fairs  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry  of 
all  kinds,  grains,  fruits — ^in  fact,  every  thing  that  the  land  produces  is  ex- 
hibited, and  the  rewards  are  given  according  to  merit.  One  of  the  roost 
important  of  these  concours  was  held  at  Perigueux  during  the  month  of  June. 

Knowing  that  all  the  agricultural  instruments  of  France  would  be  ex- 
hibited, I  visited  Perigueux  with  the  sole  idea  of  reporting  on  French  machin- 
ery and  the  demand  or  market  that  might  be  shown  for  American  implements. 
It  was  surprising  to  note  the  very  poor  display  of  machinery,  though  the  best 
houses  in  France  were  represented.  There  were  several  foreign  manufacturers 
represented,  but  the  only  prize  awarded  was  given  to  the  Planet  Horse-hoe 
and  Cultivator  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  trial  against  fourteen  com- 
petitors. 

We  enumerate  in  the  following  order  American  agricultural  machinery 
and  implements  that,  if  properly  introduced,  would  find  a  most  excellent 
market  in  France. 

MOWERS,  REAPERS,  AND   BINDERS. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  great  demand  for  good  mowers,  reapers,  and  binders. 
At  the  fair  there  were  but  two  mowers  on  the  ground  that  were  not  of  Amer- 
ican make — one  was  French  and  the  other  English.  An  examination  showed 
that  the  French  and  English  machines  were  fully  one-third  heavier,  their 
construction  was  more  crude,  the  workmanship  was  poorer,  while  there  was 
only  a  difference  of  $$  in  the  price  between  the  American  and  those  of  for- 
eign make.  These  latter  were  made  af^er  the  fashion  of  patents  that  have 
expired  in  the  United  States.  It  is  certain  that  no  English  or  French  mower 
or  reaper  could  compete  at  present  with  the  American  models  in  beauty, 
workmanship,  and,  we  believe,  in  price. 

HAY  TEDDERS  AND   HORSE-RAKES. 

Next  in  importance  are  hay  tedders.  These  implements  are  not  as  common 
in  America  as  in  France.  Here  the  weather  is  so  uncertain  and  the  soil  so 
moist  during  the  hay  season  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  hay 
moving  by  turning  and  spreading  it  in  order  to  have  it  dry  enough  to  stack 
or  house.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  numbers  of  men  and  women  with 
short  wooden  forks  passing  over  the  fields  after  the  mowers  and  constantly 
turning  the  hay  until  it  is  fit  to  draw  off.  This  will  show  how  necessary  a 
tedder  is.  There  was  but  one  in  the  whole  exhibition ;  that  was  a  ridiculously 
No.  123 7. 
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heavy,  poorly  constructed  machine,  and  in  many  fields  impracticable.  A 
good  tedder  would  be  a  boon  to  French  hay-makers,  and  would  find  a  ready 
market. 

Horse-rakes  are  now  being  used  with  considerable  success.  There  arc  one 
or  two  manufacturers  in  France  and  several  in  England ;  but  rakes  coming 
from  the  United  States  have  the  preference,  as  they  are  more  easily  worked 
by  man  and  horse  than  any  other,  and  are  cheaper  in  price.  With  these  ad- 
vantages there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  gaining  the  whole  market. 

HAND-TOOLS. 

There  is  a  decided  call  for  hand-tools  of  American  make.  The  writer 
was  standing  near  where  implements  were  sold  and  heard  farmers  repeatedly 
ask  for  American  rakes,  forks,  and  garden  tools.  Beijig  anxious  to  know  the 
reason,  the  question  was  asked  *'why  the  American  tools  were  preferred." 
The  answer  was :  **  They  are  better  made,  lighter  in  weight,  and  better  wood  is 
used  in  handles.'' 

We  may  include  the  scythe  before  we  leave  the  harvest  field.  There  arc 
many  small  proprietors  who  will  never  be  able  to  buy  a  machine,  as  there 
are  many  rough,  rocky,  and  uneven  places  where  a  machine  could  not  be 
worked ;  there  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  scythe.  The  style  generally  in  use  has 
a  very  short,  heavy  blade,  much  like  what  is  used  in  the  United  States  for 
cutting  brush ;  but  it  probably  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  the  advantages 
of  a  scythe  and  snath  as  used  in  America,  especially  in  cutting  the  heav}- 
grass  of  the  lowlands. 

HAY   PRESSES. 

These  important  machines  are  almost  entirely  unknown,  and  yet  hay  is 
bound  in  bundles,  much  like  threshed  oat  or  wheat  straw,  and  sold  that  way. 
After  conversing  with  several  dealers  in  fiarm  machinery,  it  is  certain  that 
hay  presses  worked  by  hand  and  horse  power  can  be  marketed  in  France; 
but  it  will  take  some  time,  and  require  care  in  the  introduction, 

THRESHERS  AND  CLEANERS. 

These  are  in  great  demand.  Grain  is  usually  threshed  now  by  small  com- 
panies, who  imite  in  purchasing  a  movable  steam-engine,  with  threshing  and 
cleaning  attachments,  who  go  around  from  farm  to  farm  threshing  and  clean- 
ing for  wages  or  toll.  Horse  machines  are  rare,  but  would  sell  quite  readily. 
The  prices  at  which  the  steam  machines  are  sold  are  from  j  1,5  00  to  13,000. 
Good  horse  machines  could  be  sold  to  smaller  proprietors  who  can  not  afford 
a  large  steam-power,  because  of  the  price,  although  the  manufacture  of  steam 
machines  is  quite  extensive. 

DRILLS. 

Drills  of  an  inferior  order,  with  limited  and  imperfect  facilities  for  sowing 
all  kind  of  grain,  are  already  introduced  into  France  from  England.  It  is 
certain  that  machines  which  will  sow  any  kind  of  grain,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  attachments  for  sowing  chemical  fertilizers  and  grass  seed,  have  an 
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advantage  over  heavier  machines  tliat  do  not  sow  regularly  and  are  liable  to 
soon  get  out  of  order. 

PLOWS   AND    HARROWS. 

These  are  made  in  great  variety  in  France,  but  all,  as  a  rule,  are  modifi- 
cations of  the  same  pattern.  Subsoilers  and  plows  of  that  descrif>tion  are 
not  well  known  here.  Harrows  are  mostly  manufactured  in  England,  and 
there  is  only  a  call  here  for  the  cheaper  grades;  other  models  might  be  intro- 
duced* 

CULTIVATORS  AND   HORSE-HOES. 

These  implements  are  very  much  needed.  The  styles  in  ordinary  use  have 
been  antiquated  in  the  United  States  for  a  long  time.  As  before  stated,  the 
horse-hoe,  or  cultivator,  that  took  the  prize  at  Perigueux,  and  was  far  superior 
in  workmanship,  design,  and  practical  use,  was  of  American  make.  The 
manufacturer  said  that  there  was  an  excellent  outlook  for  these  articles  in 
France. 

GARDEN   TOOLS. 

All  of  these  are  needed,  especially  spades  and  shovels  (the  long  handled 
are  generally  preferred).  Those  with  rounded  edges  are  mostly  in  favor,  but 
all  are  used. 

WOODEN    ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  wooden  pails.  Wooden  measures  of  all 
sizes,  after  the  metric  system,  are  greatly  in  demand. 

BARBED   AND    RIBBON    WIRE. 

Of  late  this  kind  of  fencing  has  been  in  great  demand.  The  supply,  at 
present,  comes  mostly  from  England. 

MISCELLANEOUS    ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  demand  for  all  kind  of  small  tools,  such  as  hoes,  potato  dig- , 
gers,  garden  rakes,  spades,  etc.,  which  could  find  a  ready  market  in  France, 
as  they  are  frequently  called  for  and  sell  when  shown. 

It  is  not  realized  in  the  United  States  by  the  manufacturers  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  have  the  right  parties  introduce  machinery  of  American  make. 
A  certain  machine  manufactured  in  America  was  put  on  the  French  market 
five  years  ago;  diuring  all  that  period  not  a  dozen  were  sold,  although  it  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  best  French  houses.  Last  year  the  factory 
sent  over  an  American,  a  man  who  could  not  speak  French,  but  who  could 
show  off  the  machine  to  its  best  advantage,  and  this  year  five  hundred  ma- 
chines have  been  sold  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  more.  This  proves 
the  fact — and  is  in  accord  with  the  experience  of  the  writer  and  of  all  with 
whom  he  has  spoken — that  Americans  must  sell  American  machinery. 
To  simply  appoint  a  French  house  as  agent  and  expect  the  orders  to  come 
in  is  as  practical  as  it  would  be  to  go  to  Sahara  and  wait  for  rain.  But  when 
a  live  American  comes  (if  he  can  speak  French  so  much  the  better,  but  it  is 
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not  absolutely  necessary),  and  shows  in  the  field  the  workings  of  the  macAiBe 
and  practically  demonstrates  the  advantages,  there  is  Imrdly  an  Americaa 
agricultural  machine  that  is  a  success  in  the  United  States  that  would  not 
be  a  success  in  France. 

WALTER  T.  GRIFFIN, 

Commercial  Agent, 
United  States  CoMMSRaAL  Agency,, 

Limoges ^  July  7,  iSgo. 


THE   MINES  OF  HUELVA,  SPAIN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGBNT  CATUN. 

The  great  copper  zone  which  traverses  the  province  of  Huelva  extends 
from  Castilla  de  las  Guardas,  40  kilometers  west-northwest  of  Seville,  to  Ajustel, 
in  Portugal,  a  distance  of  more  than  200  kilometers,  with  an  average  width  of 
25  kilometers. 

In  this  zone,  among  others  less  important,  are  found  the  mines  of  Rio 
Tinto,  Tharsis,  La  Zarza,  Sotiel-Coronada,  Lagumza,  Pefia  de  Hierro,  La 
Joya,  Poderosa,  etc.,  all  having  great  analogy  in  their  ores,  which  are  found 
in  great  masses  and  at  little  distance  from  the  surface,  at  which  point  thqr 
generally  terminate  in  immense  crests  of  oxide  of  iron. 

The  amount  of  copper  in  these  ores  is  very  variable,  but  the  great  pro- 
portion may  be  taken  at  2  to  3  per  cent.,  a  poverty  of  metal  which  is  only 
compensated  by  the  abundance  of  ore  and  the  method  of  extraction  and 
treatment. 

This  great  metalliferous  zone,  which  occupies  about  a,ooo  square  kilom- 
eters, is  tapped  to  the  port  of  Huelva  by  three  lines  of  railway — the  Rio 
Tinto  Railway,  the  Tharsis,  and  the  Bintron  to  San  Juan  del  Puerto.  The 
two  last  are  also  open  to  public  service.  In  the  more  westerly  part  of 
the  province  another  railway,  elevated  for  half  its  length,  carries  ore  to  the 
river  Guadiana. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  ore  are :  Sulphur,  50  to  51  per  cent; 
iron,  40  to  41  per  cent. ;  silicate,  4  to  5  per  cent. ;  copper,  i  to  3  per 
cent.;  with  variable  insignificant  quantities  of  gold,  arsenic,  silver,  anti- 
mony, and  other  metals.  The  so-called  rich  ore,  with  2  to  3  pw  cent,  of 
copper,  is  exported ;  and  the  poor,  of  about  12  per  cent,  is  treated  by  open 
air  calcination.     The  amount  shipped  is  about  700,000  tons  yearly. 

The  mines  of  this  province  were  worked  by  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Romans,  neglected  by  the  Moors,  and  nearly  so  by  the  Spaniards,  until 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  attention  of  the  Government  was 
seriously  directed  towards  them.  But  the  immense  deposits  only  began  to 
yield  a  fair  part  of  their  treasures,  when  twenty-five  years  ago  foreign  com- 
panies bought  up  the  great  mines  and  began  to  develop  them.  In  1 866-' 67 
the  number  of  steamers  which  loaded  ore  in  this  port  was  38,  with  11,514 
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tonsy  while  in  iSSp-'po  the  number  was  727,  with  520,494  tons.  In  1866 
the  custom-house  collected  315,000  pesetas  and  in  1886.  about  4,000,000 
pesetas. 

The  capital  invested  by  the  different  mining  companies  is  254,560,288 
pesetas.  They  pay  in  taxes  to  the  public  treasury  1,749,624  pesetas  an- 
nually; in  wages,  20,763,125  pesetas;  and  buy  stores  in  this  country  for 
about  8,250,000  pesetas  yearly.  The  number  of  men  employed  is  from 
17,000  to  18,000. 

Besides  the  copper  mines,  there  are  a  great  many  small  workings  of  man- 
ganese, of  which  about  8,000  tons  were  shipped  in  1 889-' 90.  The  principal 
mines  are  near  Valverde  del  Camino.  Near  Aracena  ore  containing  anti- 
mony and  silver  is  worked  to  a  small  extent  and  sent  down  to  Seville. 

There  is  gold  in  the  quartz  rocks  and  streams,  but  it  has  not  been  found 
in  any  workable  quantity. 

Table  shffwifig  cost  per  ttm  of  caUination  of  pyrites  for  sulphur. 


Description. 

Cost. 

Description. 

Cost. 

Pjctxactfoa 

Pesetat. 

5.00 
.34 
.4« 

1.17 
.47 

Removal  of  calcined  ore 

Peteias. 

0  26 

5  per  cent,  interest  on  plant,  ctc« 

•39 

Toul 

8.  OS 

Work 

JR^ftilS^....^ «.„...«« 

Table  shewing  cost  per  torn  of  calcination  for  copper. 


Description. 


Coal «« 

Salt - «. 

ban  for  precipitation.... ..m*. 

Stoics.  ... ...M..... .MM.  ...MM*... ..••..... 

W^Or]CM....M...*.M«>..M.M.......M.... ......... 

Sa]ariesM....MM......»^...M.».....M 


Cost. 


Peteias, 
8.67 

3-3« 
a.  73 
.x8 
5-73 
1.93 


Description. 


Repairs 

Water,  liglit,  etc 

Various ^ 

5  per  cent,  interest  on  i^ant,  etc.. 


Total.. 


Cost. 


Petetas. 
0.4a 

.23 
.26 
i.xo 


24.56 


The  length  of  railways  constructed  by  the  mining  companies  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Kilometers. 

Rio  Tinto  to  Hnehra. 83 

Thanisto  HudTm^ 46 

Los  Silos  to  ThanisM 30 

Zalamea  to  San  Joan  del  Faerta 57 

Sotiel-Coronada  to  Valverde 13 

Cabezas  de  Paste  to  La  Laja 20 

The  lines  from  Tharsis  to  Huelva  and  Zalamea  to  San  Juan  del  Puerto 
are  open  to  public  service.  That  of  Sotiel-Coronada  joins  the  Zalamea  line 
at  Valverde,  and  the  line  from  Cabezas  de  Pasto,  half  elevated,  finishes  at  the 
loading  place  of  La  Laja,  in  the  river  Guadiana. 
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All  these  lines  are  narrow  gauge,  and  the  two  first  terminate  in  splendid 
piers,  which  enable  their  companies  to  load  a  steamer  of  1,500  tons  in  lime 
for  her  to  arrive  and  leave  the  port  loaded  in  one  tide. 

The  amount  of  land  bought  by  the  mining  coinpanies,  adjoining  and  in- 
cluding their  mines,  is  as  follows: 


Rio  Tinto  Cotnpaoy  (limited) 6,432 

Tbarsis  Sulphur  and  Copper  Company  (limited) : 

TharasMine. 11,000 

Los  Silos  Mine 4.750 

Companhia  Portuguesa  das  Minas  de  HueWa 4,cx» 

Sociedadde  Minas  de  Cobre  de' Alosuo <.I59 

La  Companhia  Sodel-Coronada. 234 

Bede  Metal  and  Chemical  Company  (limited) 307 

Total 27,882 

The  amount  of  land  bought  up  by  the  smaller  companies  brings  the  total 
up  to  31,182  hectares,  besides  which  the  different  companies  between  thera 
rent  10,882  hectares.  The  Tharsis  Company  appears  as  the  largest  landed 
proprietor,  but,  instead  of  indemnifying  the  nearest  farmers,  it  has  preferred 
to  buy  the  land  and  cultivate  it. 

The  number  of  men  employed  are :  Miners  and  workmen,  1 7,783 ;  with 
their  families,  38,100;  or  58  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eighteen 
principal  mining  townships. 

JOHN  R.  CATLIN, 

Cansular  A^cnt. 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

JIuelva,  November  J i  i8go> 


PRODUCTS    AND  TRADE  OF   ICELAND. 

REPORT  BV  CONSUL  BRUCE,  OF  LEITH. 

The  following  extract  in  reference  to  Iceland,  taken  from  notes  recently 
published  in  Edinburgh,  may  be  of  value,  presenting,  as  it  does,  in  brief, 
several  facts  relative  to  Iceland,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  crops  and  travel 
of  1890,  but  also  as  to  the  manner  of  living,  condition  of  roads  and  bridges, 
modes  of  travel,  and  harvest  festivals  in  that  remote  island. 

Our  summer  in  Iceland  has  been  rather  cold,  as  a  whole,  especially  June  and  July.  At 
the  same  time  we  had  too  little  rain  for  the  grass.  During  August  and  the  first  lialf  of  Sep- 
'.ember  the  weather  has  been  very  changeable  and  wet  Altogether,  we  can  not  call  thi«  ram- 
mer very  agreeable.  The  crops  have,  however,  reached  about  an  average.  When  we  talk 
of  crops,  we  mean  almost  exclusively  the  hay  crop.  The  sources  of  the  hay  crop  are  two— 
the  home-field  {fikn)  and  the  out-field  [engi).  The  home-field  is  the  only  cultivated  pan, 
and  always  surrounds  the  farm-houses.  Its  extent  is  from  4  to  40  acres,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  farm.  One  peculiarity  of  many  of  these  home-6elds  is  that  they  are  studded  with 
hummocks,  or  knobs,  of  earth,  which  greatly  interfere  with  the  cutting  and  the  drying  of  tlie 
hay,  and  they  seldom  yield  as  good  grass  as  the  level  parts.  In  many  parts  people  have, 
therefore,  now  b^un  to  level  the  hummocks  by  paring  off  the  greensward,  digging  up  the 
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hummocks  with  a  spade  and  leveling  them,  and  then  covering  the  plat  thus  prepared  with  the 
pieces  pared  off.  Primitive  as  the  cultivation  of  the  home-field  is,  it  makes  the  hay  gathered 
from  it  far  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  out-field.  The  yield  is  from  three-fourths  of  a  ton 
to  2  tons  per  acre,  according  to  the  state  of  cultivation  and  the  season.  The  grass  is  cut  with 
small  scythes,  and  veiy  dose.  When  dried,  it  is  tied  up  in  bundles  of  about  100  pounds  each, 
which  are  hung  one  on  each  side  of  a  pony's  back  and  thus  carried  to  the  bam  or  tbie  hay- 
rick. When  the  ingathering  of  the  hay  of  the  home-field  is  finished,  the  people  have  a  sort 
of  festival,  correqx>nding  to  the  harvest-home  of  Britain,  which,  however,  consists  only  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking  and  no  other  merry*making.  The  out-field  usually  receives  no  kind  of  cul- 
tivsuion.  In  some  parts,  however,  it  is  partly  irrigated.  The  hay  gatherii^  in  these  differs  in 
no  way  from  that  of  the  home-field,  but  the  crop  is  usually  much  inferior.  The  hay  harvest 
lasts  usually  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September,  or  two  months.  During 
this  time  the  whole  of  the  country  population  is  engaged  in  hay-making,  and  also  many  of 
those  who  during  other  parts  of  the  year  are  oigaged  in  fishing,  as  the  life  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation may  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  hay  crop.  When  that  fails,  the  live-stock — sheep, 
cows,  and  horses— have  to  be  cut  down  and  starvation  follows.  There  is  no' doubt  that  thf 
cultivation  of  the  home-field  might  be  improved  and  extended,  and  this  gives  the  best  security 
against  the  faQure  of  the  hay  crop,  and,  consequently,  the  well-being  of  the  whole  fiuming 
population.  Well-cultivated  home-fields  never  fail  entirely,  and  very  seldom  frJl  below  an 
average  yield,  even  in  bad  seasons.  There  is  no  natural  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  those 
fields,  as  the  soil  around  is  often  quite  as  frivorable  for  cultivation  as  that  of  the  home-field 
itself. 

In  most  parts  of  the  island  there  are  kitchen-gardens,  where  potatoes  and  turnips  are  culti- 
vated with  success,  but  only  for  the  use  of  the  people  themselves.  These  might  also  be  ex- 
tended considerably,  although  potatoes  often  fail  during  bad  seasons,  especially  in  the  north 
of  the  island. 

The  influenza  reached  even  to  this  remote  quarter  of  the  globe  during  the  month  of  June, 
and,  this  bdng  the  busiest  traveling  season,  it  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  its  track 
could  be  traced  everywhere  through  communication.  It  was  not,  however,  of  a  very  virulent 
type  and  very  few  people  died  from  it  It  caused,  however,  great  inconvenience  and  loss  of 
work,  coming,  as  it  did,  at  a  very  busy  season,  and  m  some  cases  all  the  people  of  a  house 
were  laid  up  at  the  same  time. 

There  have  been  very  few  tourists  this  summer,  and  none  at  all  in  the  north  of  Iceland, 
which,  however,  by  many  is  considered  a  more  pleasant  part  for  a  summer  holiday  than  the 
south.  This  may,  in  some  measure,  be  due  to  the  absence  of  roads,  difficulties  of  traveling, 
and  want  of  accommodation  for  travelers.  Until  a  couple  of  years  ago  there  were  only  bridle- 
paths to  be  found  in  the  island  and  no  proper  roads.  The  first  road  ever  made  here  was  be- 
gun about  two  years  ago,  and  it  does  not  yet  go  further  than  a  few  miles  out  of  Reykjavik ; 
but  it  is  intended  to  go  on  with  it  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  funds  of  the  country  permit  This 
is,  however,  likely  to  be  a  slow  process  unless  a  loan  were  raised  for  this  purpose.  The  first  of 
our  large  rivers  b  now  in  course  of  being  bridged.  In  any  case  many  generations  will  come 
and  go  before  there  will  be  roads,  even  through  the  moat  frequented  parts,  and  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  most  difficult  rivers  will  be  bridged.  Since,  however,  the  beginning  has  once 
been  made,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  it  will  be  carried  on  with  increasing  energy,  as  the 
result  of  what  is  done  can  not  fail  to  convince  people  of  the  use  of  them  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  country. 

The  sheep  fidrs  have  just  begun,  and,  as  far  as  is  known,  they  have  been  frnrorable  for 
the  sellers.  Two-year-old  wethers  have  been  sold  at  from  i^r.  to  sot.  and  one-winter-old 
ones  at  from  12^.  to  13^.  The  sheep  trade  with  Scotland  and  England  has  been  a  great 
convenience  for  the  Icelanders,  as  this  trade,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ponies,  has  been  carried 
on  on  the  ready-money  principle,  the  rest  of  the  trade  being  altogether  barter  or  exchange  of 
goods.  If  it  were  not  for  the  sheep  trade,  the  people  would  have  a  great  difficulty  in  finding 
money  to  pay  rents  and  taxes.    The  only  objection  that  might  be  raised  against  this  trade  11 
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that,  when  prices  we  oomparatiTelyhigfaytbefanDersiiiigfatbeteii^jtedtoptttwith 
than  b  good  fcr  diem  §mti  have  to  live  «pon  fish  and  imported  corn  instead  of  mutton.  On 
the  whole,  however,  we  are  g^  that  Scotchmen  are  beginning  to  have  a  taste  for  cm-  mottoa; 
and  we  do  not  wonder  at  it,  lor  we  ^vk  it  is  really  good.  This  trade  has  also  had  the  cflea 
that  the  people  are  ftrmore  careftd  in  die  breeding  and  treatment  of  the  sheep  than  fonncrty, 
and  their  qottlity  has  therefore  considerablj  improved. 

Last  winter  and  spring  the  fishing  was  not  at  all  soocestfiil,  bot  dmring  the  saam^et  it  hai 
been  extremely  good,  especially  hi  the  nord&east 

WALLACE  BRUCE, 

Qmsul 
Unitkd  States  Consulate, 

ZeM,  November  14,  i8go. 
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REPORT  BV  CONSUL  BURKS,  OF  BAHIA, 
SUGAR  PRSMIUIIS. 

In  November,  1889, 1  had  the  honor  to  transmit  the  substance  of  a  decree 
by  the  Government — then  under  the  Empire — relative  to  the  establishing  of 
new  sugar-mills  throughout  the  sugar-growing  districts  of  Brazil,  with  a  view 
to  encouraging  the  sugar  industry  of  the  country. 

I  have  now  to  say  that  all  the  dispositions  contained  in  the  decree  re- 
ferred to  above  are  revoked  by  another  decree  on  the  same  subject,  promul- 
gated by  the  Provisional  Government  on  the  4th  instant.  This  decree,  after 
setting  forth  the  benefit  that  will  arise  to  the  country  in  general  and  to  sugar 
planters  in  particular,  and  to  the  different  states  in  which  they  may  be  located, 
in  the  proper  and  assiduous  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  offers  premiums  to 
those  factories  which,  with  the  least  cost  of  manufacturing  it,  will  obtain  the 
greatest  percentage  of  sugar  by  the  diffusion  process. 

Three  classes  of  premiums  are  offered  under  the  terms  of  this  decree — 
the  first,  of  50,000  milreis,  to  the  sugar  factory  that  will  obtain,  with  the  least 
expense  in  manufacturing,  at  least  12  per  cent.,  without  distinction  of  qual- 
ity ;  the  second,  of  30,000  milreis,  to  the  fiEictory  that,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  first,  will  obtain  at  least  11  per  cent,  of  sugar;  the  thiid« 
premium  of  15,000  milreis,  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  two  first,  that 
will  obtain  at  least  xo  per  cent,  of  sugar.  These  premiums  mil  be  distrib- 
uted annually  upon  information  of,  and  inspection  by,  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  Government.  This  commission  will  receive  instructions 
from  the  minister  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  public  works.  The  com- 
mission will  consist  of  three  members,  all  of  whom  must  be  thoroughly  con- 
versant, in  theory  and  practice,  with  the  method  of  raising  cane,  uid  who 
shall  frequently  examine  all  the  factories,  note  the  cost  of  production,  and 
suggest  the  best  basis  on  which  to  proceed  in  the  greatest  development  of 
the  industry. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  de  Noticias,  of  this  city,  the  engenkos 
centraes^  or  central  sugar  fiu:tories,  of  the  different  states  where  sugar  grow- 
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ing  is  an  industry,  with  the  capital  guarantied  by  the  Government,  are  given 
as  follows: 


States. 


Pemambuco.. 


Bahla...^ 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Alagoas „ ^^... 

San  Paulo. ...» „„ 

Senripe. » 

Manmhflo »... 

Piaryhyba.. 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte.. 

Espirito  Santo 

Minas-Gcraes •»».... 

Santa  Catbarina.^....... 

Dtstricto  Federal .,., 


Kiimberof 
factories. 

Capital. 

Afr/rtu* 

SI 

»5.950,ooo 

II 

7#  70***  **** 

7,500,000 

6,000,000 

4,300,000 

4> 150,000 

3,000,000 

s, 950, 000 

1,650,000 

a,aoo,ooo 

1,500,000 

750,000 

750,000 

^  I  mllreis  *  54.6  cents. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  80  factories,  with  a  capital 
of  58,650,000  milreis.  Of  those  in  the  state  of  Bahia,  I  am  informed  from 
other  sources  that  there  are  but  four  large  factories  and  five  small  ones,  the 
large  ones  having  a  capital  of  ;;^7o,ooo  to  ;^75,ooo  each,  on  which  6  per 
cent,  interest  is  guarantied  by  the  General  Government.  So  far,  however, 
none  of  the  Bahia  factories  employ  the  diffusion  process  in  manufacturing. 
Though  a  larger  quantity  of  sugar  from  an  equal  amount  of  cane  may  be  ob- 
tained by  this  process,  the  expense  in  the  manufacture  is  said  to  be  greater 
on  account  of  the  greater  expense  of  fuel. 

I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  an  approximation  of  the  number  of  acres  of 
cane  under  cultivation  in  this  state,  but  I  found  the  effort  a  fruitless  one.  A 
general  idea  of  the  number  of  acres  might  be  given,  if  the  number  of  tons  ex- 
ported in  any  year  were  known.  A  fair  crop  will  yield  35  tons  of  cane, 
or  thereabouts,  to  the  acre,  and  from  this  may  be  manufactured,  under  the  old 
process,  some  2  J4  to  3  tons  of  sugar;  under  the  diffusion,  much  more.  Were 
the  land  properly  cared  for,  tilled,  and  cultivated,  a  much  larger  crop  might 
be  produced.  But  in  general  it  is  with  cane  raising  as  with  other  products 
of  the  country:  nature  remains  in  a  great  measure  unassisted,  and  the  cane 
grows,  if  conditions  are  favorable;  if  not,  sugar  is  imported,  as  was  the  case 
last  year,  when  the  state  did  not  raise  enough  for  home  consumption. 

The  cost  of  the  cane  to  the  factories  varies  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  crop  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  The  present  price  per  ton  is  from  5 
to  7  milries.  To  the  large  factories  the  terms  of  the  concession  are  that 
12,000  tons  at  least  shall  be  manufactured  annually. 

AGRICULI-URAL   BOUNTIES. 

Another  decree  of  the  Provisional  Government,  dated  October  11,  relates 
to  premiums  offered  by  the  Government  for  promoting  and  developing  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country.     This  important  decree  provides  that, 
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under  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Government,  premiums  varying  in 
value  from  50  to  10,000  milreis  shall  be  given,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
farmers  engaged  in  different  branches  of  agriculture:  in  cattle  and  sheep  and 
hog  raising,  also  goats  and  horses;-  in  producing  the  best  quality  of  coffee, 
sugar,  cocoa,  grain,  vegetables,  cotton,  wax,  oil,  rubber — in  fact,  any  article 
of  produce  that  can  be  grown  in  the  country.  Under  the  terms  of  the  de- 
cree there  must  be  annually  an  agricultural  exhibit  in  each  state  of  all  the 
products  grown  in  that  state,  when  the  premiums  offered  will  be  awarded  to 
those  who  are  entitled  to  them.  It  is  practically  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  state  fair  supported  by  inducements  held  out  by  the  General  Government 

There  is  being  organized  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  according  to  newspaper  re- 
ports, a  company  to  build  and  run  a  line  of  steam  and  sailing  ships  between 
Brazil  and  the  United  States,  the  steamers  to  make  two  trips  a  month,  and 
both  steam  and  sail  to  carry  the  Brazilian  flag.  The  company  is  called 
Companhia  Americana  de  Navegac&o. 

A  company  has  also  been  organized  to  run  two  steamers  and  five  launches 
on  the  river  San  Francisco,  the  most  important  branch  of.the  Amazon.  The 
company  b  called  Companhia  de  Via^o  Central  do  Brazil.  The  steam- 
ers are  small,  being  but  100  feet  in  length,  but  are  just  suited  to  plying  up 
and  down  the  river,  capable  of  carrying  40  tons  of  cargo  and  have  accom- 
modations for  sixteen  first-class  and  twenty  second-class  passengers.  It  will 
be  a  great  convenience  for  the  people  living  along  the  margin  of  the  river, 
and,  no  doubt,  will  aid  in  developing  that  part  of  this  state. 

Although  it  is  stated  that  the  tariff  is  being  revised,  the  new  tariff  sched- 
ule to  go  into  effect  on  November  15,  the  same  time  at  which  it  is  decreed 
that  all  duties  shall  be  paid  in  gold,  yet  very  recently  I  noticed  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  the  municipal  imports  of  this  city:  One  milreis  addidonal 
on  every  volume  of  alcohol,  200  reis  additional  on  every  box  or  parcel  con- 
taining inflammable  material,  100  reis  additional  on  each  gross  (in  boxes)  oi 
matches,  and  200  reis  additional  on  each  case  of  kerosene.  The  duty  on 
kerosene  before  the  increase  was  about  3^  milreis  per  case.  Of  course, 
this  additional  rate  is  levied  by  the  municipal  government,  and  under  the 
revised  tariff  may  be  dropped. 

DAVID  N.  BURKE, 

QmsmL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Bahia^  October  j,  i8go. 


Tobacco  in  Egypt — Acting  Consul-General  Grant,  of  Cairo,  under  date 
of  December  a,  1890,  makes  the  following  corrections  in  his  report  on 
"  Tobacco  in  Egypt,  * '  published  in  No.  1 3 1 ,  for  October :  Third  line  of  report, 
page  289,  "17  piasters"  should  read  "14  piasters;*'  the  fourth  sentence 
on  page  290,  ending  "  22  to  27  per  cent,  per  annum,"  should  read  "22  to 
24  per  cent."  ;  the  first  line  of  figures  in  second  table  on  page  292  under 
1884,  ''^1,041,830.11,"  should  read  "$1,141,810.11." 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  KERBBY,  OF  PARA, 
RAILWAYS. 

Braganfa  Raihvc^. — ^This  is  the  first  and  only  steam  railway  in  existence 
and  operation  in  the  Amazon  valley.  It  has  been  mentioned  briefly  in 
previous  annual  reports  from  this  consulate.  In  its  present  and  past  histor) 
it  is  principally  interesting  as  an  exotic  which  is  being  forced  to  live  and 
grow  under  most  imfavorable  circumstances  in  a  land  that  seems  more  espe- 
cially and  almost  exclusively  restricted  to  water  transportation.  But  it  would 
be  unfair  to  judge  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  railroads  in  the  Amazon 
valley  by  the  poor  financial  showing  of  the  Bragan^  Railway,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  is  as  yet  nowhere  near  completed,  and  the  part  already  constructed 
is  being  run  rather  for  the  purpose  of  developing  agricultural  and  other  en- 
terprise along  its  route  than  to  meet  any  great  demand  already  existing  for 
railway  communication  by  the  territory  already  reached. 

The  final  purpose  of  the  Bragan^  Railway  is  to  reach  Bragan^a,  202 
kilometers  to  the  east  of  Para  on  the  sea-coast,  and  without  any  mentionable 
harbor,  but  abounding  in  agricultural  products,  and  there  join  a  projected 
railroad  to  run  from  Bragan^a  to  Maranham — the  two  roads  to  form  part  of 
a  continuous  coast  line  from  Para  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  some  future  day.  If 
that  project  is  carried  out,  then  the  financial  success  of  the  Bragan^a  Railway 
will  no  longer  be  problematical. 

Up  to  this  date,  during  the  five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  road 
began  to  operate^  the  running  expenses  have  been  more  than  double  the 
amoimt  of  the  receipts  of  the  road.  For  the  year  1886  the  current  expenses 
were  about  two  and  one-half  times  the  amount  of  the  receipts.  Since  the 
railway  was  bought  by  the  state,  in  May,  1887,  the  deficit  is  drawn  from 
the  state  treasiuy. 

At  present  the  railway  has  68  kilometers  in  operation.  There  are  eight 
trains  each  way  per  week,  four  of  which  are  run  by  a  time-table,  and  which 
are  generally  composed  of  one  first-class  passenger-car,  one  second-class 
passenger-car,  and  a  car  for  baggage  and  express  matter.  These  four  trains 
leave  Belem  (Para)  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
Saturday,  and  Sunday,  returning  the  following  morning  in  each  case.  Be- 
sides these  four  trains,  there  is  an  excursion  train  leaving  Belem  at  6.30  a.  m. 
on  Sunday,  and  three  freight-trains  during  the  week  leaving  Belem  at 
6.30  a.  m.  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

The  freight  consists  mainly  of  building  stone,  sand,  lumber,  timber,  and 
fire-wood.  There  are  five  locomotives  in  existence  on  the  road,  three  of 
them  English  and  two  American  (Baldwin).  IVo  more  American  locomo- 
tives have  just  been  ordered  and  are  to  be  delivered  here  by  December  next. 
The  rails  used  are  all  English.     For  the  extension  of  the  road  now  building 
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300  tons  of  rails  have  just  been  bought  in  England  and  are  soon  expected 
to  arrive  here.  The  road  is  being  slowly  extended  toward  Bragan^a,  the 
help  employed  being  largely  refugees  from  the  recent  drought  and  famine  in 
Gear;!.  In  this  way  7  kilometers;  have  been  built  this  year  and  15  more 
are  now  being  surveyed. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "what  amount  of  rolling  stock  additional  will  be 
necessary  to  equip  the  road  wheu  the  projected  extension  is  ready  for  traffic?  " 
the  su|>erintendent  and  chief  engineer,  Theodosio  Calandrini  Chermont, 
states  tliat  "there  will  be  needed  ten  first-class  passenger-cars,  ten  second- 
class  passenger-cars,  and  forty  freight-cars. '  *  These,  of  course,  must  all  come 
from  abroad.  As  Bragan^,  the  terminus  of  the  route,  is  202  kilometers 
from  Para,  there  still  remain  134  kilometers  to  be  built,  and  for  which  the 
rails  are  still  nearly  all  to  be  bought. 

Alcobofa  Railway  (^projected), — Both  as  being  a  promising  field  for  enter- 
prise and  as  being  just  on  the  point  of  ^pping  from  the  finger  ends  of  an 
American  company  who  have  had  it  in  fidl  grasp,  the  Aicaba^a  Railway  is  of 
special  interest  just  at  present. 

The  state  of  Goyaz,  which  forms  a  part  of  this  consular  di^rict,  k  an 
interior  region,  having  no  way  of  communication  with  the  sea-board  better 
than  a  long  mule  route  overland  to  Maranham,  or  a  dangerous  one  month's 
journey  in  canoes  down  the  river  Tocantins,  or  six  months  on  the  retom 
trip.  But  the  state  is  cut  by  the  upper  river  Tocantins  in  different  direc- 
tions, which  river,  with  its  tributaries,  furnishes  more  than  1,000  Bdilesof 
clear  and  uninterrupted  water  for  steam  navigation  above  the  rapids  in  a 
healthy,  fertile,  and  somewhat  populated  upland  region  of  country.  Th»e 
are  large  stretches  of  excellent  grazing  lands  abounding  in  cattle,  forests 
rich  in  medicinal  and  other  valuable  products,  as  well  as  exc^ent  woods  and 
mines  of  different  sorts,  especially  of  gold,  which  for  more  than  a  centur} 
have  been  known  to  be  immensely  productive,  but  abandoned  for  various 
reasons,  good  enough  for  the  tropics,  but  unsatisfactory  to  Anglo-Saxon 
energy.  A  railroad  aroimd  the  rapids  of  the  Tocantins  River  is  the  key  to 
the  inmiense  and  almost  untouched  wealth  of  Goyaz. 

The  history  of  American  enterprise  in  connection  with  this  projected 
railway  is,  briefly,  as  follows : 

By  imperial  decree  No.  9680,  of  November  20,  1886,  a  Bcazilian  cttizoi, 
Jo&o  Jos6  Correa  de  Moraes,  obtained  the  privilege  of  navigating  the  riveis 
Tocantins  and  Araguaya  (the  latter  being  a  tributary  of  the  Tocantins  above 
the  rapids)  and  the  construction  and  use  of  a  railway  from  the  head  of  navi- 
gation of  the  lower  Tocantins  at  Alcoba^a  to  Santo  ^nastacio,  above  the 
rapids  on  the  same  river,  where  uninterrupted  navigation  begins  again,  a  dis 
tance  of  102.8  kilometers.  * 

On  December  13  of  the  same  year  (1886)  the  provincial  assembly  of 
Para  passed  a  law  authorizing  a  contract  with  the  same  JoAo  Jos6  Correa  dc 
Moraes  for  the  construction  of  the  railroad  and  the  establishing  of  the  steam 

*  A  lata  dispfttch  (rom  Consul  Kerbey  sa)rs  thai  the  coaoession  to  Mr.  de  Moraes,  and  by  htm  transfenrrf 
10  the  Para  Tnwsporutlon  and  TnuUng  Cteipany,  was  decrmd  forfeited  on  Deoember  lo,  1B90 
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navigation  and  the  railway  traffic,  as  contemplated  in  the  imperial  conces- 
sion. On  the  22d  of  June,  1887,  the  contract  was  signed  by  the  provincial 
authorities  and  the  representative  of  the  said  Moraes.  This  provincial 
contract  stipulated  the  length  of  time  of  the  privilege  of  the  railway  to  be 
thirty  years,  after  which  it  was  to  revert  to  the  province  of  Para,  and  for  iwenty 
years  the  province  of  Para  agreed  to  guaranty  the  interest  on  the  capital 
employed  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  said  railway  at  the  rate  of 
7  per  cent,  per  annum,  tlie  said  capital  not  to  exceed  26,000  milreis  per  ki- 
lometer. The  contract  also  guarantied  the  proper  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  the  railway  and  regulated  the  steam  navigation. 

By  the  imperial  decree  No.  9950,  May  9,  1888,  the  Para  Transporta- 
tion and  Trading  Company  was  recognized  and  authorized  to  do  business  in 
Brazil,  and  not  long  afterward  both  the  imperial  concession  and  the  provin- 
cial contract  were  transferred  from  Joao  Jos6  Correa  de  Moraes  to  the  above- 
mentioned  company. 

This  Para  Transportation  and  Trading  Company  was  chartered  by  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  having  its  head-quarters  (nominally)  at  Madison,  Wis.; 
but  the  capital  represented  or  employed  is  said  to  have  been  largely  from 
New  York  and  Canada.  Their  principal  representative  in  Brazil  was  George 
Annstrong,  esq. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  1887,  the  provincial  assembly  had  voted  to  ex- 
tend the  time  of  the  privilege  of  the  Alcoba^a  Railway  from  thirty  to 
ninety  years  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  against  the  veto  of  the  president  of  the 
province  and  without  any  formal  request  having  been  made  by  the  company 
for  theextention  of  the  time  of  the  privilege.  On  the  17th  of  October, 
1888,  the  president  of  the  province  ordered  that  the  extension  of  time  for 
the  privilege  should  be  indorsed  on  the  provincial  contract,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done.  Previous  to  this  indorsement,  however  (April  9,  1888),  a 
bill  had  been  presented  in  the  provincial  assembly  to  repeal  the  laws  which 
had  authorized  the  extention  of  the  time  of  the  provincial  contract  (laws  I, 
314  A;  1, 314  B;  I,  314  C,  of  December  7, 1887).  The  bill  to  repeal  passed, 
but  was  sent  back  to  the  assembly,  unsanctioned  by  the  president  of  the 
province,  on  March  7.  A  committee  was  appointed  in  the  assembly  to  take 
into  consideration  the  president's  reasons  for  refusing  his  sanction,  and 
expected  to  report  speedily.  They  never  reported.  Consequently,  the  repeal 
was  not  effected.  It  was,  therefore,  while  the  legislation  was  in  this  state 
that  Mr.  Armstrong  obtained  the  indorsement  on  the  contract  of  the  exten- 
sion of  time  to  ninety  years. 

On  April  23, 1889,  Mr.  William  A.  Ramsey,  civil  engineer,  representative 
of  the  company  and  having  power  of  attorney  for  the  same,  presented  to 
the  provincial  government  the  results  of  the  survey  and  the  estimates  for  the 
road.  These  papers  having  been  reviewed  by  the  government  engineers 
and  perfected  by  Mr.  Ramsey,  the  plan  of  survey  and  estimates  were  accepted 
by  the  provincial  government,  and  an  officer  appointed  to  oversee  the  ftil- 
fillment  of  the  contract  on  June  6,  1889. 
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The  total  price  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  railway  upon 
which  interest  should  be  granted  was  fixed  at  3,025,928  milreis  in  the 
acceptcid  estimates.  Later  (August  16,  1889),  in  view  of  certain  errors  in 
the  figures  previously  submitted  and  accepted,  but  which  errors  had  been 
overlooked,  the  council  of  public  works  declared  to  the  president  of  the 
province  that  the  total  capital  on  which  interest  should  be  guarantied  for 
the  102.8  kilometers  should  be  3,002,168  milreis. 

When  the  provincial  assembly  met  on  September  18,  1889,  Dr.  Antonio 
Jos^  Ferreira  Braga  was  president  of  the  province.  His  message  at  die 
opening  of  the  assen\bly  in  very  severe  terms  censured  the  contract  and 
the  legislation  connected  with  it  as  being  very  unfavorable  to  the  interests 
of  the  province,  and  as  the  result  of  bad  faith  somewhere.  Tliis  same 
assembly  passed  a  bill  (September  28,  1889)  to  the  following  effect: 

The  laws  Nos.  I,  314  A;  I,  314  B;  I  314  C,  of  December  7,  1887,  are  repealed,  and  the 
president  of  the  province  is  authorized  to  annul  the  contract  made  at  the  provincial  treasory 
by  virtue  of  those  laws. 

This  law,  No.  I,  390,  was  sanctioned  by  the  president  October  4,  1889; 
but  up  to  the  present  date  (October  20, 1890)  the  president  of  the  province 
(now  the  governor  of  the  state,  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  Republic) 
has  not  availed  himself  of  the  said  authorization  to  annul  the  contracts. 

The  Para  Transportation  and  Trading  Company  sent  a  protest  to  the 
government  of  the  state  of  Para  against  the  actual  and  future  effects  of  sudi 
legislation  on  the  interests  and  injured  credit  of  the  company,  and  claim 
that,  in  view  of  such  injury  and  loss,  the  company  should  not  be  considered 
as  violating  their  contract  by  the  resultant  delay  in  the  execution  of  their 
project,  and  claiming,  besides,  indemnity  for  said  injury  and  loss. 

The  government  of  the  state  of  Para  makes  no  accusation  against  the 
company  for  violation  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  but  simply  pleads 
that  the  conditions  of  the  contract  were  exorbitantly  against  the  interests  of 
the  state  of  Para.  And  so  they  would  seem  to  be.  Besides  the  general 
contract,  there  was  a  subsidiary  contract  for  the  introduction  of  immigrants, 
which  gave  the  company  first  choice  and  preference  in  the  purchase  of  im- 
mense tracts  of  public  lands  at  a  nominal  price,  and  other  very  valuable 
concessions.  These  broad  concessions,  in  view  of  the  well-known  rich 
natural  resources  of  the  state  of  Goyaz,  have  tempted  and  induced  this 
action  toward  the  company. 

The  government  of  the  state  of  Para  confesses  to  have  no  proof  as  yet 
that  the  company  has  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  the  time  limit  for  begin- 
ning  the  construction  does  not  expire  until  next  June.  For  months,  however, 
the  Para  Transportation  and  Trading  Company  has  ceased  to  pay  the  salary 
due  from  the  company  to  the  government  official  appointed  to  oversee  the 
fulfillment  of  the  contract ;  but  the  company  has  also  never  refused  to  pay. 
The  failure  to  pay  this  salary  is  taken  as  a  partial  indication  that  the  company 
may  have  abandoned  the  enterprise.  Whether  the  Federal  Government  of 
Brazil  has  received  certain  information  on  the  subject  is  also  unknown  here 
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in  Para.     But  on  the  8th  instant  a  telegram  was  published  in  the  Para  daily 
papers,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

Rf^t  7. — ^The  Government  has  just  decreed  the  constructioa  of  the  railway  called  Alco- 
bago  between  the  states*  of  Goyaz  and  Para. 

The  terms  of  the  above-mentioned  decree  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  not  yet  known  in  Para;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  Brazilian 
Government  would  take  this  step  without  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  enter- 
prise by  the  Para  Transportation  and  Trading  Company.* 

Madeira  and  Manwre  Railway. — In  the  general  report  from  this  con- 
sulate for  1884  occurs  the  following  paragraph  concerning  this  unfortunate 
enterprise : 

«  «  *  The  road  was  projected  about  fifteen  years  ago  (1869),  and  a  concession  for 
building  it  given  to  the  Bolivian  Steam  Navigation  Company.  The  first  contractors  for  the 
building  of  the  road  were  the  Public  Works  Construction  Company,  formed  with  English 
capital  mostly.  The  Brazilian  Government  had  guarantied  the  interest  of  ^2,000,000  for  the 
construction  of  the  road.  The  work  of  building  the  road  was  finally  undertaken  by  P.  &  T. 
CoUms,  of  Philadelphia.  The  construction  conmienced  in  March,  1878.  Five  miles  of  track 
were  laid  and  every  thing  promised  a  speedy  completion,  when  an  injunction  was  put  on  the 
funds  in  England  by  the  bondholders  who  pretended  to  doubt  the  success  of  (he  enterprise, 
and  after  long  litigation  they  obtained  the  money  and  left  the  men  who  had  done  the  work 
with  nothing. 

In  1882  the  Brazilian  Government  iq>pointed  a  corps  of  engineers  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  route.  The  survey  was  completed  about  a  month  shice,  and  the  corps  has  returned  to 
Rio  de  Janebo  to  submit  the  results  of  the  survey  to  the  Government  The  length  of  the 
railroad  is  to  be  416  kilometers.  When  the  road  is  completed,  the  Madeira  River,  which  now 
furnishes  a  quarter  of  the  export  products  of  this  province,  will  be  the  route  of  communi- 
cation with  the  world  for  the  fertile  plains  of  cisandine  Bolivia,  with  its  2,000,000  inhabitants 
and  its  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  mercury. 

That  was  the  outlook  for  the  enterprise  in  1884,  when  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers returned  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  report  the  great  survey  they  had  made, 
and  quarrel  about  it  and  pigeon-hole  it  so  deep  that  nothing  has  been  heard 
of  it  or  done  about  it  since. 

The  locomotives  and  track  and  huge  piles  of  rails  still  lie  there  in  the 
forest  where  they  were  abandoned  more  than  ten  years  ago,  except  that,  as 
I  have  recently  communicated  to  the  Department,  the  governor  of  the  state 
of  Amazonas  has  communicated  to  this  consulate  his  purpose  to  avail  him- 
self of  some  of  those  rails  (2  kilometers)  for  urgent  use  in  Mandos. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Western  and  Brazilian  Telegraph  Company  {limited), — ^This  cable 
company  owns  and  oi^e rates  a  cable  extending  from  Para,  which  is  its  north- 

*  In  a  supplementary  report  Consul  Kerbey  sends  the  following  translation  of  a  tel^^nun  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
to  the  Provinda  do  Para  newspaper : 

"  Rio  db  jANBiao,  OcUbtr  ig,  rSgo. 

"  The  Government  hax  just  ratified  the  concession  of  the  Alcohaqi  Railway  to  the  civil  engineer  Joaquin 
P.  de  Moraes  Jardin,  a&  also  the  line  of  navigation  of  the  Tocantins  from  Belem  to  the  terminus  of  the  same 
railway,  which  shall  be  Patos,  in  the  sute  of  Para.  In  the  state  of  Copax  the  point  of  departiuc  will  be  at 
Praia  da  Painha.  The  tine  of  navigation  may  be  extended  to  all  the  navigable  portions  of  the  Aiaguay 
River  and  its  tributaries." 
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crn  terminus,  to  Montevideo)  the  southern  end  of  the  line.  The  iotervemnjr 
"Stations  are  Maranham,  Ceari,  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos, 
Santa  CaUiarina,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  Maldonado. 

Foreign  telegrams  sent  by  them  are  transferred  to  the  Brazilian  Sub- 
marine Cable  Company  at  Pernambuco,  which,  touching  at  St.  Vincent  and 
Madeira,  hand  them  over  to  the  Eastern  Company  at  Carcavellas,  Portugal  . 

The  head-quarters  of  the  Western  and  Brazilian  Telegraph  Company  is  19 
Great  Winchester  street,  London,  E.  C.  The  name  of  the  general  manager 
is  Maj.  A.  Wood. 

Brazilian  land  line, — The  present  northernmost  station  of  this  Brazilian 
national  telegraph  is  Para.  It  reaches  the  capitals  of  all  the  states  of  Brazil, 
except  Mandos,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Amazonas,  1,000  miles  up  the 
Amazon  River.  The  total  number  of  stations  of  this  line  is  one  hundred 
and  nineteen.  Six  more  are  soon  to  be  added.  Salinas,  the  pilot  station 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  is  to  be  put  in  communication  with  the  line 
very  shortly,  which  will  be  a  great  advantage  for  shipping  entering  the  river, 
thus  being  able  to  announce  their  coming  eight  or  ten  hours  before  arriving 
at  Para. 

The  necessity  of  a  telegraph  line  to  Manaos  has  been  increasing  with  the 
growth  of  Amazon  trade.  As  Man&os  has  become  a  port  of  shipment  direct 
to  New  York  and  Europe,  it  has  become  of  prime  necessity  to  know  the  dail} 
price  of  rubber  in  foreign  markets,  and  also  to  have  banking  houses,  both  of 
which  are  impossible  without  telegraphic  communication.  The  Provisional 
Government  has  resolved  to  attempt  to  supply  this  urgent  need,  and  has  appro- 
priated 100,000  milreis  for  a  survey  of  the  route.  This  task  is  no  small  one. 
It  really  seems  to  be  a  choice  among  impossibilities.  For  the  first  500 
miles  a  land  line  is  impossible,  and  the  upper  500  miles  is  unattempted  and 
almost  impenetrable  forest.  The  choice  seems  to  be  a  river  cable;  but  the 
question  is,  where  will  the  cable  be  next  year,  when  there  are  islands  where 
this  year  there  are  15  fathoms  of  water,  and  vice  versa  7  They  have  put  an 
energetic  man  at  the  head  of  the  survey  expedition,  Mr.  Alexandre  Haag, 
who  will  succeed,  if  success  is  possible.  If  the  project  is  executed,  Macapa, 
Cametd,  Santarem,  Itacoatiara,  and  Mangos  will  be  added  to  the  list  ot 
telegraph  stations,  which  will  mark  a  red-letter  day  in  the  development  of  the 
Amazon  valley  and  revolutionize  the  rubber-buying  business,  transferring  a 
considerable  part  to  other  points,  and  especially  to  Mangos. 

Dam  Pedro  II  Cable  Company, — It  is  impossible  here  to  get  any  reliable 
information  concerning  this  projected  and  long-delayed  line,  which  is  to  con- 
nect Brazil  directly  with  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  stipu- 
lations in  the  charter  granted  to  this  company  is  that  it. shall  not  combine 
with  other  transatlantic  lines  to  keep  prices  up.  Whether  true  or  not,  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  to  myself,  as  a  former  telegraph  manager,  that  about  ftfty 
men  control  all  the  telegraphs  in  the  world,  and  among  these  fifty  must  be 
found  the  reason  why  the  direct  cable  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil  has 
not  yet  been  laid. 
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TELSPHONES. 

In  the  city  of  Para  there  is  a  well-organized  and  well-managed  tele- 
phone service.  The  concessionaries  are  Chermont  &  Ca.,  and  the  manager 
is  the  civil  engineer  Antonio  Leite  Chermont. 

The  imperial  concession  was  first  granted  April  21,  1883,  to  Mr.  Carlos 
Monteiro  e  Souza;  by  him  it  was  passed  over  to  Chermont  &  Ca.,  which 
transfer  was  sanctioned  by  imperial  decree  of  May  30,  1888. 

At  the  time  of  the  transfer  the  capital  was  100,000  milreis,  but  it  has  since 
been  raised  to  400,000  milreis.  The  present  number  of  exchanges  connected 
with  the  central  station  is  four  hundred  and  six. 

The  switch-boards  are  American  and  German.  Receivers  arid  transmit- 
ters are  American,  Bell-Blake.  The  lines  are  partly  of  silicon  bronze  and 
partly  of  galvanized  iron,  the  former  mostly  from  Germany  and  Belgium 
and  the  latter  from  America  and  England. 

The  only  other  telephone  enterprise  in  the  Amazort  vallejr  is  at  Mandos. 
There  are  about  eighty  exchanges  connected  with  the  central  station  at  that 
place.  The  equipment  is  mostly  American  material,  furnished  through  the 
FsLNL  Telephone  Company.  The  concessionary  of  the  Man4od  plant  is  J. 
Carib*. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

There  ought  to  be  a  good  future  for  an  electric  lighting  plant  in  Para. 
At  present  electric  lighting  is  represented  in  Para  only  by  a  small  Thomson- 
Houston  dynamo  of  8,000  candle  power,  with  three  arc  lights  and  corre- 
sponding appurtenances.  The  little  plant  is  used  only  on  special  occasions, 
for  festivals,  concerts,  etc. 

At  present  the  Government  has  no  project  on  foot  in  this  regard.     The 

contract  of  the  gas  company  expires  May  13,  1894,  and  better  illumination 

of  the  city  is  most  urgently  called  for.     The  telephone  company  here  seems 

alone  to  have  manifested  any  inclination  to  take  hold  of  electric  lighting 

in  Para. 

JOSEPH  O.  KERBEY, 

Consul 

Unitbd  States  Consulate, 

Fara,  October  20,  i8go. 


CURRENCY  AND   FINANCES  OF  COSTA   RICA. 

RBPORTBY  CONSUL  MACKEV,  OF  SAN  J  OS  A, 
GOLD   AS    KNOWN   TO   THE   ABORIGINES. 

The  aborigines  of  Costa  Rica  never  approximated  the  civilization  at- 
tained by  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  but  were  not  without  some  degree  of  ad- 
vancement, as  is  evidenced  by  their  knowledge  and  use  of  gold.     This  was 
the  regi<Hi  of  Central  America  where  the  hardy  and  valiant,  but  grasping 
No.  123 8. 
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and  cruel,  discoverers  first  encountered  the  prime  object  of  their  expkna. 
tions. 

It  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  use  of  gold  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
or  measure  of  value  was  known  to  the  simple  tribes  who  peopled  these  coun- 
tries ;  the  precious  metal  was  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  savage  on  account 
of  its  color  and  luster,  and  was  modeled  by  them  into  rude  images  of  bird, 
man,  and  beast,  which  were  worn  as  ornaments.  Many  of  these  images,  ex- 
humed from  ancient  Indian  graves,  are  still  extant,  and  betray  no  small  de- 
gree of  skill. 

GOLD,  SILVER,  AND  COPPER  CURRENCV. 

Costa  Kica  inherited  her  first  currency  from  her  Spanish  invaders.  This 
was  the  macuquina  (called  here  more  generally  catiadiilo),  or  cut  coinage, 
which  consisted  of  small  pieces  of  copper,  silver,  and  gold  of  irregular  form 
stamped  on  one  side  with  the  arms  of  Spain  and  on  the  other  with  a  cross. 
The  cortadillo  now  exists  only  in  the  collections  of  the  curious. 

The  first  law  establishing  a  national  currency  for  Costa  Rica  after  die 
expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  was  that  of  1823,  which  decreed  the  coinage 
of  gold  of  the  following  denominations  and  values:  The  onza,  |i6 ;  the  half- 
onza,  |8 ;  the  quarter-onza,  ^4.  The  silver  coinage  was  decreed  to  consist 
of  the  dollar,  or  peso,  of  the  value  of  8  reals. 

The  style  prescribed  by  the  above  act  was,  on  one  side,  a  star  surrounded 
with  the  inscription  **  Costa  Rica  Libre,  1821 ;  *'  on  the  other,  a  palm  crossed 
by  a  sword,  a  gun  with  bayonet  fixed,  and  a  cannon  below.  Underneath, 
on  the  rim  of  the  coin,  was  its  value,  legal  standard,  and  name  of  the  assayer. 

No  issue  was  made  under  this  act,  but  later  the  currency  of  the  denomi- 
nations referred  to  was  adopted,  bearing  on  one  side  the  arms  of  the  Central 
American  Federation,  on  the  other  a  coffee-tree.  The  inscription  on  these 
coins  was  "  Estado  Libre  de  Costo  Rico,  America  Central." 

By  the  decree  of  December  i,  1841,  the  value  of  the  onza  was  raised  to 
|i8;  in  1843  it  was  reduced  to  |i6,  and  in  1843  raised  to  I17,  ^diicfa 
l^al  value  it  retains. 

The  onza  was  divided  into  half-onzas,  quarter-onzas,  escudos  (one-eighth 
of  an  onza),  and  half-escudos  (one-sixteenth  of  an  onza). 

The  silver  coinage  was  the  dollar,  or  peso,  4  reals,  2  reals,  medios,  and 
cuartillos. 

By  the  decree  of  1848  the  currency  of  Costa  Rica  was  established  in  die 
following  form :  The  obverse  of  the  gold  coins  displayed  the  arms  of  the  country, 
the  date  of  coinage,  and  the  words  "Republica  de  Costa  Rica;"  the  reverse 
was  stamped  with  the  figure  of  an  Indian  girl  armed  with  bow  and  arrows, 
the  left  arm  resting  on  a  pedestal;  on  the  rim  of  the  coin  is  inscribed  the 
date  of  the  independence  (15th  of  September,  1 821)  and  the  words  "America 
Central."  The  silver  coins  difiered  from  the  gold  only  in  that  on  the  reverse 
was  stamped  a  cofTee-tree. 

The  coins  issued  since  1864  do  not  contain  the  Indian  figure,  and  dieir 
value  is  that  of  the  decimal  system,  viz,  |io,  I5,  %2,  and  ^i  gokl,  and  in 
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silver  pieces  of  50  cents,  25  cents,  10  cents,  and  5  cents.  Copper  coins  of 
the  value  of  i  cent  and  one-fourth  of  a  cent  were  coined. 

In  1848  the  first  constitutional  President,  Dr.  Jos6  Maria  Castro,  dis- 
tributed (by  causing  tliem  to  be  thrown  broadcast  among  the  populace 
assembled  on  the  plaza)  an  issue  of  reals  {12 j4  cents),  coined  for  tliat  pur- 
pose, in  celebration  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

The  table  here  given  sets  forth  the  amount  of  coined  money  issued  in 
Costa  Rica  from  1829  to  1886 : 


DeoominatioQ. 


Date. 


Amount. 


CM. 

Onat...^..................... 

Medtas  (ooe-half )  onas 

Cuartas  (one-fourth)  OBias.~. 
Kacndot  (ooe-eighth)  onzas.. 


Medias  escudo*  (one-sixteenth)  onzas., 

^10  pieces. 

$S  pieces...........^ 

^SK  pieces........ 

|a  pieces.,.^ 

DoUaxs.^......... « 


1839  to  1844.. 
1899  to  1858.. 
1899  to  1863.. 
1899  to  1857.. 
183a  to  1864.. 
1870  to  1876.. 
1867 10 1876.. 

«874 

x866  to  1876.. 
1864  to  1873.. 


Total 


^188,634.00 
083,976.00 
514, 829. as 
146,862.00 
94,45a. xaji 
580,790.00 
385,490.00 

37,427-50 
30,43a. 00 
88,915.00 

».35«.8o7.87ji 


Si/r*er. 


DoUam........^... 

SO<ent  pieces..... 

a-real  pieces 

as-ceot  pieces^... 

Hair-reab. 

CuartQlos 


itfrfeoes.. 


183a  to  1844.. 
186s  (o  1886.. 
1849  to  1856.. 

1864  to  1886.. 
183a  to  1856.. 
1841  tox86a.. 

«845~ 

1865  to  1886.. 
do 


9,176.00 
383,7x3-00 

15,636.75 
iai.401.75 
48,906.  as 

'5,>84.93H 
443.«8J< 
64, 75a.  40 
38,369.70 


Total 


G^/0r. 


Quarter-ceots.... 

Grand  total.. 


690,583.97 


x866  to  X874.. 


».68i.9xK 


3,044.073.76 


Since  the  year  1876  no  gold  has  been  coined,  and  from  1886  to  1890 
there  has  been  no  coinage  of  silver.  During  the  present  year  Costa  Rica 
contracted  to  have  coined  in  England  the  following  sums  of  silver : 

5o-C€nt  piccef 1103,824 

25-ceiit  pieces 101,130 

lo-cent  pieces ^ 26,000 

5-cent  pieces 27,056 

On  account  of  an  error  in  the  weight  of  these  coins  the  Government  has 
ordered  their  recoinage  in  the  national  mint. 

There  is  no  gold  now  in  circulation  in  Costa  Rica.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  all  coined  has  been  exported,  and  the  remainder  is  either  in  the  coffers 
of  the  banks,  from  whence  it  does  not  emerge,  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
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rural  populatioDi  who  zealously  hide  it  from  the  light  of  day.  The  aatiatmt 
held  by  the  banks  it  estimated  at  |4O0>ooo.  No  silver  dollars  are  now  in 
circulation  or,  perhaps,  in  existence.  The  amount  of  silver  coin  in  circu> 
lation  ia  said  to  be  ^2,142,326.  The  silver  fractional  currency  now  in  use  is 
of  a  standard  so  base  as  to  be  useless  as  a  medium  of  international  commerce. 
The  copper  coins  have  inmost  entirely  disappeared  from  circulatioii.  I  have 
never  encountered  those  of  quarter-cent,  and  the  x-cent  pieces  I  haire  seoi 
in  use  only  at  the  post-offices  for  making  change  in  the  purchase  of  stamps. 

Costa  Rican  gold  is  at  a  premium  of  25  per  cent,  over  the  silver  and 
paper  currency  .of  the  country.  The  value  of  foreign  cturrency  with  relation 
to  the  currency  of  the  country  is  established  by  law  at  the  following  rates: 
English  pounds,  9  per  cent,  premium;  Spanish  gold,  9  per  cent,  premium; 
French  gold,  8^  per  cent,  premium;  Colombian,  Peruvian,  Mexican,  and 
Guatemalan  gold,  S}i  per  cent  premium;  United  States  gold,  12^  per 
cent,  premium. 

In  practice  the  above  law  is  a  dead  letter,  for  English  gold  conunands  a 
premium  cff  from  35  to  50  per  cent,  and  American  gold  from  45  to  60  per 
cent.,  on  the  national  currency.  Mexican  and  Peruvian  silver  doUaisare 
always  at  a  premium  of  from  15  to  30  per  cent.  Foreign  exchange  fluctuates 
within  the  limits  above  mentioned,  being  usually  at  the  highest  point  in 
August  and  September,  and  the  lowest  in  December  and  January,  of  each  y^ar. 

PAPER  CURRBNCY. 

Official  statistics  show  the  amount  of  paper  currency  in  circulation  to  be 
^2,809,491,  of  which  sum  1857,483  are  treasury  notes  and  ^1,952,008  are 
notes  of  the  Banco  de  la  Union.  No  emission  of  paper  money  was  nsade 
by  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  tmtil  the  administration  of  Don  Jesus 
Jimenez,  who  was  elected  President  of  the  Republic  in  1863.  The  amount 
of  treasury  notes  emitted  under  the  administration  6f  President  Jimenez  did 
not  exceed  ^200,000.  Later,  various  administrations  have  issued  about 
11,900,000  in  paper  currency. 

In  1884  the  Government  deprived  itself  of  the  right  to  issue  paper  cur- 
rency for  the  period  of  ten  years,  granting  that  privilege  solely  and  exclu- 
sively to  the  Banco  de  la  Union,  and  authorizing  the  said  bank  to  issue  notes 
to  the  value  of  four  times  its  capital.  The  bank  is  organized  with  a  capital 
of  1 1,000,000,  and  is  therefore  permitted  to  emit  ^4,000,000  in  notes. 

The  profits  of  this  institution,  in  consequence  of  this  extraordinary  priv- 
ilege, have  been  enormous,  its  stock  paying  a  dividend  of  more^than  20  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  notes  in  circulation  are  of  the  denomination  of  ^100, 
^50,  ^25,  |io,  ^5,  $2,  and  {I,  respectively,  and  circulate  at  par  with  the 
national  silver  ciurency  in  every  part  of  the  Republic 

FOREIGN  AND   INTERIOR  DEBT. 

No  country  enjoys  more  wide-spread  and  general  prosperity  than  this 
diminutive  Republic.     Possessing  a  fertile  soil  adapted  to  the  production  of 
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the  most  valuable  articles  of  commerce,  an  ideal  climale  in  many  parts  of 
its  territory,  a  law-abiding  and  contented  people,  and  exempted  from  the 
frequent  ravages  of  internecine  wars,  which  have-  cursed  and  retarded  so 
many  of  the  Spanish  American  republics,  Costa  Rica  has  steadily  advanced 
in  wealth  and  civilization. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  mathematically  demonstrated  by  the  follow- 
ing table  of  receipts  and  outla}^  from  i8a4  ^o  1889: 


Yean. 


Receipts. 


Expeodlluitt. 


i8a4.....M 
1840.... 


i879-'8ou..... ..»»... 

i886-'87 

i887-'88. 

x888-'89....» 


^14,751. 00 

1x7,164.00 

9,535,726.  13 

a»  883, 75a.  03 
3,S8»,8i5.87 
4,x5»,584.64 


^14,94300 
67,999.00 

3.«58,833-7« 
•»7T»,$tS.07 

3.305,547-57 
3,939«997-7S 


The  foreign  debt  of  Costa  Rica  was  contracted  in  1871  and  1872  by 
loans  eflfected  in  England  to  construct  railways  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  In  1885  this  debt  attained  the  sum  of  ^26,218,425.40,  of  which 
amount  Costa  Kica  actually  received  the  magui/icent  proportion  of  $4,8^^,- 
865*5^9  ^uid,  in  consequence,  instituted  suit  in  London  against  the  bankers 
who  negotiated  the  loan.  The  Government  expended  half  a  million  of 
money  in  this  suit  without  beneficial  results. 

In  1885  Mr.  Minor  C.  Keith,  an  intelligent  and  energetic  American, 
effected  an  arrangement  by  whicb  this  debt  wa.s  reduced  to  ;£2,ooo,ooo,  on 
which  the  Government  pays  an  interest  of  '5  per  cent,  since  the  year  1888. 
Payment  of  the  foreign  debt  is  to  begin  in  1897,  and  both  interest  and  prin- 
cipal are  guarantied  by  the  customs  revenues.  Costa  Rican  bonds  are  quoted 
in  London  at  90  and  92  per  cent. 

The  interior  debt,  according  to  the  report  of  the  ministro  de  hacienda 
for  1890,  is  ^2,712,397.82,  which  sum  includes  the  treasury  notes  (1857,483) 
still  in  circulation. 

The  public  debt  has  been  diminished  by  nearly  |6,ooo,ooo  during  the 
last  four  years,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  under  the  present  honest  and 
economical  administration  of  the  government  it  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

SOURCES    OF   REVENUE. 

Costa  Rica  derives  her  revenue  from  duties  on  importations,  from  the 
tobacco  and  liquor  monopolies,  the  sale  of  public  lands,  a  tax  on  animals 
slaughtered  for  the  market,  licenses  for  the  sale  of  foreign  liquors,  the  regis- 
tration of  properties  and  mortgages,  stam])s,  and  the  products  of  a  few  miles 
of  railway  and  quite  an  extensive  telegraph  system.  The  owners  of  real 
estate  in  the  towns  are  taxed  for  maintaining  the  municipal  police,  for  the 
water  supply,  and  for  street  lighting.  All  persons  in  the  Republic  over 
twenty  years  of  age  are  obliged  to  pay  ^i  per  annum  for  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  the  public  roads.     The  customs  duties  on  importations  pro- 
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duce  the  largest  revenue  to  the  State,  and  the  income  from  this  source  is 
characterized  by  a  steady  and  continued  increase  every  succeeding  year. 

The  late  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Don  Ricardo  Jimenez,  in  his  report  to 
Congress  for  the  year  1890,  remarks,  with  pardonable  pride,  that  one  of  die 
chief  obstacles  encountered  by  Mr.  Keith  in  his  mission  to  England  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  foreign  debt  was  the  difficulty  of  convincing  the 
creditors  that  the  revenue  derived  from  import  duties  in  Costa  Rica  would 
attain  the  annual  sum  of  ;£ioo,ooo;  yet  the  duties  collected  at  the  custom- 
houses during  the  fiscal  year  1889  were  ^1,807,100.98,  and  in  one  month 
of  the  same  year  were  sufficient  to  pay  44  per  cent,  of  the  annual  interest  on 
this  debt. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  annual  increase  of  revenue  from  duties 
on  imports : 

1886 #807,801.44 

1887 1,302,741.24 

1888 1,707,584.93 

1889 1,807,100.98 

The  Government  reserves  to  itself  the  monopoly  of  the  distilling  and 
manufacturing  of  liquors  and  alcohol,  and  from  this  source  derives  a  con- 
siderable revenue. 

The  returns  from  the  liquor  monopoly  during  the  fiscal  year  1 889-^90 
were  ^1,402,160.33,  an  increase  of  $265,30x5.89  over  the  preceding  year. 
From  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  the  Government  received  in  the  same  year 
1597,844.94,  an  increase  of  nearly  1 40, 000  over  the  preceding  year. 

Revenues  obtained  from  minor  sources  heretofore  stated  also  exceeded 
the  income  for  i888-'89  by  1444,713.88.  The  revenue  derived  from  ilie 
sale  of  public  lands  is  inconsiderable.  The  Government  cotmts  among  its 
assets  a  third  part  of  the  stock  of  the  Costa  Rica  Railway,  which  road,  from 
Limon  to  the  capital,  will  be  completed  in  two  or  three  months.  The  value 
of  this  stock  is  considered  sufficiently  great  to  discharge  the  interior  debt  of 
the  cotmtry  at  a  day's  notice. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  the  financial  policy  of  Costa  Rica  is  honest, 
economical,  and  benevolently  paternal,  for  the  State  is  ever  ready  to  am- 
tribute  to  the  support  of  charitable  and  educational  institutions  and  many 
objects  of  public  utility  and  advantage,  which  by  other  governments  are 
relegated  to  the  municipalities  or  to  private  individuals. 

BECKFORD  MACKEY, 

United  States  Consulate, 

San  Jos t^  October  24i  i8go. 
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THE   LABOR   STRIKE   IN   AUSTRALIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GRIFFIN,  OP  SYDNEY, 

The  labor  strike  which  began  in  the  principal  sea-port  towns  in  Australia 
during  the  month  of  August  was  the  most  extensive  and  serious  affair  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  colonies.  Trade  and  commerce  were 
well-nigh  paralyzed,  not  only  in  the  leading  trade  centers,  but  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  group. 

The  causes  that  led  to  the  strike  were  trivial  in  the  extreme,  and  were 
confined  to  only  one  branch  of  industry;  but  the  ramifications  of  the  strike 
were  so  varied  and  its  powers  so  potent  that  almost  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity was  affected  by  it. 

In  the  early  part  of  July  a  difficulty  arose  between  the  Tasmanian  Steam- 
ship Navigation  Company  and  the  Federated  Seamen's  Union  at  Sydney 
in  reference  to  the  discharge  of  a  fireman  from  the  Corinna,  one  of  the 
company's  vessels.  The  matter  was  at  once  investigated  by  the  seamen's 
union,  and  a  formal  demand  was  made  for  the  re-instatement  of  the  fireman. 
It  was  said  that  he  was  victimized  by  the  chief  steward,  and  was  discharged 
solely  because  he  was  the  delegate  of  the  union.  The  president  and  acting 
secretary  of  the  seamen's  union  addressed  a  letter  to  the  captain  of  the 
Corinnay  tmder  date  of  the  8th  of  July,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  been 
instructed  by  his  society  to  say  that  they  intended  to  have  their  delegate 
re-instated  on  board  the  Corinna,  and,  if  not  re-instated  by  the  return  of  the 
^p  to  Sydney,  the  crew  would  be  given  the  usual  twenty- four  hours'  notice. 

To  this  letter  the  managers  of  the  company  replied  that  the  man  was 
discharged  because  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  company  to  do  so,  and  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  his  joining  one  of  the  other  steamers  belonging  to 
the  company,  and  tliat  the  captain  did  not  even  know  tha^  the  man  was  a 
delegate.  The  union  refused  to  accept  the  explanation,  and  the  crew  were 
called  out  Other  steam-ship  companies  felt  aggrieved,  and  at  a  meeting  of 
the  owners  it  was  determined  to  insist  on  their  right  to  be  the  best  judges 
of  their  own  actions,  and  pledged  themselves  to  employ  both  union  and 
non-union  labor. 

About  this  time  some  dissension  arose  between  the  officers  and  owners 
as  to  the  question  of  wages,  the  officers  insisting  that  their  pay  was  inad- 
equate. They  stated  that  they  had  tried  repeatedly  to  have  their  pay  in- 
creased, but  every  effort  had  resulted  in  failure,  whilst  the  petty  officers, 
sailors,  firemen,  and  others  who  belonged  to  the  union  were  more  fortunate, 
as  the  union  was  always  ready  to  champion  them  and  to  see  that  their  de- 
mands were  carried  out;  and  the  officers,  despairing  of  getting  justice  in  any 
other  way,  felt  constrained  to  join  the  union.  A  majority  of  the  steam-ship 
owners  admitted  the  justice  of  their  complaint,  and  were  willing  to  grant 
higher  wages,  but  would  not  agree  to  do  so  except  on  condition  that  the 
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officers  would  enter  into  an  obligation  not  to  affiliate  with  any  of  the  trades- 
unions  or  labor  societies. 

The  officers  peremptorily  refoaed  to  comply  with  this  condition^  and 
shortly  afterwards  joined  the  Federated  Seamen's  Union.  Public  sympathy 
was  at  first  with  the  officers ;  but,  when  the  demands  of  the  union  became 
more  and  more  importunate,  the  people  began  to  question  the  propriety  of 
these  affiliated  societies  acting  as  censors  in  matters  which  they  did  not  un- 
derstand and  which  in  no  way  concerned  them  as  separate  and  distinct  or- 
ganizations. 

The  principle  asserted,  however,  was  that  the  various  labor  societies  had 
a  right  to  combine  and  champion  the  cause  of  any  one  of  the  affiliated  bodies. 
The  question  was  then  asked,  what  on  earth  had  the  Miners'  or  Sheareis' 
unions  to  do  with  the  amount  of  wages  that  steam-ship  owners  should  or 
should  not  pay  their  officers.  It  is  said  that  a  majority  of  the  officers,  very 
soon  afler  joining  the  union,  were  very  anxious  to  withdraw  from  it,  and  many 
of  them  did  so.  Indeed,  it  is  claimed  that  they  were  not  at  any  time  on  good 
terms  with  the  union ;  that  they  wished  to  meet  the  owners  and  settle  their 
difficulties.  Steps  were  taken  with  that  object  in  view  in  Melbourne  and 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  officers  on  the  17th  instant  in  Sydney  a  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  to  withdraw  from  the  union.  This  resolution  occasioned 
a  stormy  discussion,  and  more  than  twenty  officers  withdrew  from  the  aso- 
ciation,  and  their  course  induced  others  to  follow.  The  longer  the  strike 
continued  the  more  unpopular  it  became.  From  the  very  first  the  strike  was 
the  absorbing  topic  of  conversation.  It  was  everywhere  discussed  by  the 
press  and  people.  A  conference  with  the  employers  was  earnestly  demanded 
by  the  union  for  the  settlement  of  the  difficulties,  but  the  employers  would 
not  accede  to  the  demand. 

One  association  after  another  was  called  out  by  the  Trades  and  Labor 
Council,  and  the  prompt  manner  in  which  the  orders  were  obeyed,  without 
even  a  question,  as  to  the  reason  or  justice  of  the  course,  struck  every  one 
with  amazement.  The  press  was  almost  unanimous  in  denouncing  the  men 
for  yielding  so  submissively  to  the  union.  The  method  of  warfare  adopted 
by  the  union  was  described  as  "vain,  useless,  inconsistent,  and  malicious." 
When  the  maritime  laborers  struck,  it  was  because  of  a  quarrel  with  the  coast 
steam-ship  companies;  but  in  time  all  steam-ships,  both  foreign  and  inter- 
colonial, became  involved. 

The  next  step  of  the  union  was  to  "boycott"  any  steamer  wanting  coal, 
no  matter  to  what  nationality  it  might  belong;  and  then  the  miners  at  Bulli 
were  ordered  to  strike,  and  threats  were  made  to  extend  the  order  to  other 
mines. 

SILVER  MINES. 

A  dispute  next  arose  between  the  silver  miners  and  their  employers.  The 
managers  of  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company,  in  the  Barrier  ranges, 
said  to  be  the  largest  silver-mining  company  in  the  world,  growing  weary 
of  the  strained  relations  with  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  announced  their 
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decision  to  suspend  operations.  Much  opposition  was  offered  to  this  course ; 
but,  as  no  satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  made,  the  works  were  closed. 
Other  companies  followed,  and  in  a  short  time  more  than  eleven  thousand 
miners  were  thrown  out  of  work  in  the  Broken  Hill  district  alone.  Great  dis- 
tress followed,  and  arbitration  was  resorted  to,  and,  after  weeks  of  tedious 
delay  and  discussion,  an  agreement  was  reached  between  the  employers  and 
the  Amalgamated  Miners'  Association,  by  which  the  miners  were  allowed  to 
resume  work.  The  agreement  set  forth,  among  other  things,  that  no  question 
of  any  kind  in  connection  with  any  other  labor  organization  shall  form 
the  basis  of  a  dispute;  only  questions  affecting  miners  and  the  employers  to 
be  considered  a  ni^tter  on  which  arbitration  shall  be  resorted  to  or  trouble 
take  place,  the  meaning  of  this  being  that,  in  the  event  of  a  trades  council 
or  any  other  body  outside  the  Amalgamated  Miners'  Association,  of  ^e  Bar- 
rier district,  calling  the  latter  out  for  disputes  foreign  to  the  miners  or  the 
men,  they  will  refuse  to  come  out,  and  will  not  raise  such  questions  as  be- 
tween the  miners  and  themselves. 

PROPOSALS  POR  A  CONF£RENCB. 

Work  was  resumed  in  the  Barrier  ranges,  and  it  was  for  a  time  thought 
that  other  associations  would  make  similar  terms  with  their  employers;  but 
no  steps  were  taken  in  that  direction,  and  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council  still 
insisted  on  a  conference.  This  being  refused,  a  number  of  leading  men  in 
all  the  colonies  took  the  side  of  the  workmen.  Cardinal  Moran,  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  church  in  Australia,  described  the  action  of  the  employers 
in  refusing  a  conference  as  "unfair  and  unjust."  Contributions  for  the  strike 
fund  were  freely  made.  The  chief-justice  of  Victoria  contributed  the  sum 
of  J243.32  to  the  fund,  and  in  a  letter  transmitting  the  money  said  that  *'he 
would  contribute  in  addition  to  the  I243.32  the  sum  of  $48.66  every  week 
pending  the  time  the  employers  withheld  their  consent  to  a  conference  for  a 
settlement  of  the  difficulties. ' '  A  ms^ority  of  the  members  of  the  bar  of  Vic- 
toria severely  censured  the  action  of  the  chief-justice,  and  after  an  exciting 
meeting  it  was  resolved  to  contribute  a  like  amount  to  the  Employers'  Asso- 
ciation as  long  as  the  chief-justice  should  contribute  to  the  strike  flmd.  The 
chief-justice  does  not  appear  to  have  expressed,  either  in  his  letter  or  at  any 
other  time,  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  or  as  to  which  side  was 
to  blame,  his  purpose  merely  being  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  employers 
for  refusing  a  conference. 

In  the  meantime  a  meeting  of  the  employers  was  held  in  Sydney,  at  which 
delegates  from  all  the  colonies  were  present,  and  they  concluded  their  delib- 
erations by  passing  the  following  resolutions : 

First.  That  this  conference  re-affinns  the  principle  of  **  freedom  of  contract  *'  between  bdi- 
vidnal  employers  and  employ^  and  asserts  that  any  infringement  of  that  principle  is  not  only 
destmctive  to  commerce,  but  is  also  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  working  classes. 

Second.  That  any  attempt  to  apply  force  or  the  threat  of  force,  or  any  persuasion  other 
than  that  permitted  and  defined  by  law,  to  men  who  are  not  unionists,  or  any  other  form  of 
"  boycotting,"  should,  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference,  be  resisted  by  united  action. 
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Third.  This  conference  is  of  opinion  that  employers  should  declare  that  they  wiU  not  be 
coerced  in  the  dismissal  of  any  labor  that  has  taken  service  with  them  in  the  present  emer- 
gency, and,  in  the  event  of  any  attempt  being  made  to  coerce  such  labor  to  join  any  trade  or- 
ganization or  to  interfere  with  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  daily  work,  the  combined  aso- 
dations  represented  at  this  conference  will  take  all  possible  means  to  insure  their  personal 
safety. 

Fourth.  That  this  conference  detlarei  that  to  nuunuin  discipline,  and  thus  protect  life  and 
property,  owners  of  shipping  in  the  coast  and  intercolonial  trades  should  not  engage  or  retain 
in  their  employ  any  captains  or  officers  who  may  be  members  of  a  union  affiliated  with  any 
labor  organizations. 

-Fifth.  That,  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  the  various  employers*  unions,  it  is  desirable 
to  encourage  employers  and  others  connected  with  all  trades,  businesses,  and  interests  to  jdo 
existing  employers*  anions  and  form  other  unions,  where  necessary  for  mutual  pit>tection  and 
'defense,  upon  the  basis  of  resolutions  passed ;  that  such  unions  form  federal  councils  for  eadi 
colony,  that  all  such  federal  councik  be  affiliated  and  confederated. 

This  conference  desires  a  speedy  termination  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  afiairs, 
and,  to  facilitate  a  resumption  of  work,  employers  are  urged  to  proclaim,  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  tenns  upon  which  engagements  will  be  made. 

A  meeting  was  also  held  in  Sydney  composed  of  delegates  from  the  vari- 
ous trades  and  labor  societies  throughout  Australia,  and  the  subjoined  reso- 
lutions  were  passed : 

(i)  That  this  conference  agrees  with  the  principle  of  freedom  of  contract  l>etwecn  em- 
ployer and  employ^,  but  holds  that  combination  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  best  mterests 
of  the  people,  and  that  trades-unions,  being  legal  institutions,  are  entitled  to  the  recognition  of 
all  classes. 

(2)  The  basis  of  nmonism  being  voluntaryism,  it  is  against  their  principles  to  use  coercion 
of  any  kind,  and  they  therefore  use  moral  suasion  only.  They  claim  that  every  woikman 
should  have  freedom  to  join  any  organization  he  may  choose,  and  deny  that  employers  have 
any  right  to  use  any  influence  other  than  moral  suasion  to  prevent  his  doing  so. 

(3)  This  conference  claims  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes,  that  they  shall  have  the  right  to  refuse  work,  when  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  asked  to  continue  work  are  such  as  to  be  detrimental  to  their  interests. 

(4)  This  conference  is  heartily  in  accord  with  the  general  principles  contained  in  the  pro- 
posals of  the  employers'  confereiM:e  as  set  forth  in  their  fifth  resolution,  and  on  similar  gruunds 
claim  that  the  workers  should  have  absolute  freedom  to  affiliate  their  various  organizations. 

As  considerable  difference  existed  between  the  employers  and  the  labor 
council,  the  latter  felt  that  some  explanation  was  required  before  either  side 
could  accept  the  principles  involved.  The  labor  delegates  stated  tiiai  they 
had  been  in  session  twenty  days,  and  that  they  had  exercised  during  all  that 
time  their  best  endeavors  to  bring  about  a  settlement.  They  stated  further 
that  the  employers'  union  have  during  the  whole  period  evaded  the  question 
as  much  as  possible  by  shuffling  and  delay,  putting  forth  the  excuse  that  they 
must  wait  the  issue  of  negotiations  going  on  in  Melbourne,  the  employers* 
tmion  in  Melbourne  acting  on  similar  lines  there  by  putting  forth  the  plea 
that  they  must  consult  the  employers'  union  in  Sydney.  No  definite  reply 
was  given  by  the  employers*  union  to  the  invitation  from  the  Trades  and  Labor 
Council  for  a  conference,  and,  consequently,  the  latter  was  compelled  to  ad 
joum  the  session. 
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Before  doing  so,  however,  the  delegates  of  the  labor  council  submitted 
the  following: 

We  are  of  opinion  that  no  settlement  of  a  satisfactory  character  can  be  arrived  at  except 
at  an  intercolonial  conference  of  both  sides. 

In  the  event  of  the  employers  being  at  any  time  prepared  to  meet  us  in  any  of  the  colonies, 
-we  recommend  that  the  del^ates  be  at  once  called  together  by  the  committee  having  control 
of  strike  matters  in  the  colony  the  conference  is  proposed  to  be  held  in. 

That  no  terms  of  settlement  be  accepted  by  any  strike  or  defense  committee  in  any  colony 
without  first  consulting  kindred  committees  in  all  the  other  colonies  inierested;  abo,  that 
no  single  society  accept  terms  of  settlement  without  first  consulting  the  committee  having  con* 
trol  of  affairs  in  the  colony  in  which  such  body  b  situated.  The  refiisal  of  the  employers  to 
even  meet  and  discuss  matters  can  only  be  construed  as  an  evidence  that  they  prefer  to  let  the 
strike  continue  in  hopes  that  they  may  crush  unionism;  hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  close 
up  oar  ranks  and  loyally  resist  this  unwarrantable  attack  on  the  rights  of  labor. 

We  recommend  that  each  union  and  every  friend  of  humanity  be  appealed  to,  so  that  full 
financial  support  may  be  secured.  We  suggest  to  each  committee  the  desirability  of  directing 
their  energies  in  the  direction  of  a  systematic  collection  of  funds. 

We  would  also  call  attention  to  the  action  of  the  government  of  each  colony  in  regard 
to  the  strike,  and  recommend  active,  energetic  work  throughout  all  labor  organizations  in 
preparation  (or  taking  full  advantage  of  the  privileges  of  the  franchise  by  sweeping  monopo- 
lists and  class  representatives  fix>m  the  Parliament  of  the  country,  replacing  them  by  men 
who  will  study  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  who  will  remove  the  unjust  laws  now  used 
against  the  workers  and  wealth  producers  and  administer  equitable  enactments  impartially. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  in  a  position  to  congraiulate  the  unions  on  the  splendid  loyalty  to 
the  cause  displayed  throughout  the  strike.  Every  effort  has  been  put  forth  by  our  opponents, 
assisted  by  their  agents,  the  governments  of  at  least  three  of  the  colonies,  to  provoke  breaches 
of  law  and  order.  We  arc  proud  to  say  that  everywhere  their  efforts  have  failed.  The 
workers  of  the  colonies  have  demonstrated  their  powers  of  self-government,  and  proved  that 
it  is  the  discipline  of  imionism,  and  not  the  power  of  armed  force,  which  has  guided  their  be- 
havior under  most  trying  circumstances. 

We  have  every  confidence  that  the  loyalty  and  unity  of  our  memlxsrs  will  be  maintamed, 
and  that  in  a  short  time  victory  will  be  on  the  side  of  humanity  and  progress. 

The  Employers'  Association,  however,  strictly  adhered  to  their  determina- 
tion not  to  meet  the  labor  delegates,  and  gave  the  following  reasons  for 
doing  80: 

The  contest  in  this  case  is  solely  on  vital  principles,  upon  which  the  altitude  of  both 
parties  has  been  clearly  defined,  and,  until  some  sign  of  wavering  is  given  by  either  side,  it 
would  be  useless  to  enter  into  a  conference.  The  employers  have  been  told  that  they  are 
not  dealing  (airly  with  the  public  or  the  other  side  by  interposing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
conference,  and  have  also  been  charged,  by  inference,  with  want  of  firankness  and  honesty ; 
but  opon  what  basis  these  statements  are  made  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  The  employers 
have,  from  the  time  the  question  of  conference  was  first  broached,  stated  distinctly  that  nothing 
could  be  gained  by  going  to  a  conference,  lliey  pointed  out  that  they  had  been  forced  into  a 
struggle  for  the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs ;  that  (he  terms  upon  which  they  had  expressed 
themselves  willing  to  conduct  their  business  in  the  future  were  only  such  as  were  required  to 
render  then* position  as  employers  tolerable;  and  that  so  long  as  the  principles  for  which  they 
contended  failed  to  meet  with  acknowledgment  from  the  other  side  they  had  no  alternative 
but  to  continue  the  struggle.  There  has  been  no  temporizing  on  this  point;  there  has  been  no 
attempt  to  mislead  anybody  as  to  the  real  sentiments  of  the  employers  on  the  question  of 
conference ;  but  it  has  been  clearly  set  forth  that  to  certain  principles  they  were  determined 
at  all  costs  to  adhere.    The  attitude  assumed  by  them  thtoughout  has  been  a  defensive  one, 
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and  their  Jtry  existence  as  employers  depends  upon  firm  aUlicrencc  to  the  lines  laid  < 
the  minute  of  the  employers'  conference  held  in  Sydney  recently.  There  can  be  no  c 
from  resolutions  passed  at  the  conference,  and  it  would  be  dishonest  and  misleading  to  pntaad 
that  the  employers  are  prepared  to  airiye  at  any  compromise  that  may  haye  the  efiect  d 
wholly,  or  even  partly,  annulling  the  calm  and  deliberate  decisions  of  the  associated  employcn 
of  Australasia. 

The  newspaper  from  which  the  foregoing  statement  of  ''reasons"  is 
extracted  continues : 

They  have  often  explained  the  only  conditions  upon  which  a  settlement  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  they  have  laid  down  distinctly  the  principles  for  the  maintenance  of  wluch  they 
are  contending ;  and  these  principles  have  been  almost  unaninfously  declared  to  be  right  aad 
just,  while  the  attitude  of  the  employers  has  been  pronounced  by  the  leading  newspapecs  ef 
the  colonies  moderate  and  fan*.  Now,  what  is  the  position  ?  Some  of  the  advocates  of  oob- 
ference  say  it  b  unfair  and  insulting  to  press  for  the  acceptance  of  principles  'which  ihcy  have 
admitted  to  be  right,  and  they  suggest  that  an  unconditional  conference  should  be  granted. 
The  employers  naturally  meet  this  request  by  asking,  "To  what  end?"  and  so  hr  thej  have 
Culed  to  elicit  a  satbfactory  reply.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  willingness  of  the  emploTcci 
to  go  into  conference  would  imply  their  readiness  to  make  concession ;  a  conference,  if  it 
ware  to  be  any  thing  but  abortive,  can  rest  on  no  other  basis  than  that  of  mutual  coocesBioa. 
As  they  have  stated  over  and  over  again,  they  are  not  prepared  to  made  any  concessions  on 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  Sydney  conference  resolutions,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  use- 
less to  enter  into  any  conference  with  a  view  of  discussing  points  upon  which  they  have  a 
fixed  determination  to  yield  nothing.  The  employers  would  lay  themselves  far  more  opeo 
than  they  are  at  present  to  charges  of  want  of  candor,  temporizing,  and  even  dishonesty  were 
they  to  enter  into  any  conference  without  first  distinctly  declaring  their  ix>sition;  and  the  public 
may  rest  assured  that  the  employers  will  cheerfully  bear  all  the  undeserved  reproaches  now 
being  heaped  upon  them  rather  than  place  themselves  in  the  felse  position  that  the  advocates 
of  «  unhampered  conference"  would  land  them  in. 

The  employers  have  been  further  told  that  the  conditions  which  they  have  sought  to  impose 

l^e  Trader's  Hall  committee,  namely,  the  acceptance  of  the  principles  laid  down  at  the 
^dney  conference  before  they  will  consent  to  a  meeting  vnth  the  labor  leaders,  are  most 
mifair  and  insulting;  but  on  what  grounds  can  such  an  assertion  possibly  be  based?  The 
employers  have  been  forced  into  a  fight.  They  have  so  far  conducted  that  fight  successfully, 
and  they  have  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  take  any  undue  advantage  of  their  undoubted^ 
strong  position. 

The  employers  are  not  unmindful  of  the  public  interest,  as  some  advocates  of  conference 
would  have  it  believed.  In  addition  to  being  humane  and  reasonable,  ihey  atso  have  knowledge 
gained  by  bitter  experience  and  are  eminently  practical  in  the  view  they  take  of  the  present 
strike.  They  know  full  well  that  any  departure  from  the  well-defined  principles  embodied  in  the 
resolutions  passed  at  the  employers'  conference  would  be  attended  with  calamitous  results  to 
them.  They  know  the  oppressive  conditions  existing  before  the  strike  would  soon  be  re- 
established, and  that  the  present  ruinous  struggle  into  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  enter 
would  go  for  nothing,  and  that  the  same  battle  would  have  to  be  fought  over  again  with,  per- 
haps, more  disastrous  results  than  a  prolonged  conflict  at  present.  The  employers  have  i 
large  fund  of  experience  to  guide  them  in  their  present  action,  and  they  are  not  going  to  aUow 
any  hollow,  sentimental  notions  of  coercive  measures  to  influence  them  in  entering  into  a 
conference  against  their  better  judgment.  The  advocates  of  unconditional  conference  virtually 
ask  the  employers  to  abandon  the  position  they  have  gained  after  successfully  combatting  all 
efforts  of  their  opix>nents.  They  ask  that  special  consideration  should  be  Shown  to  men  who, 
after  rejecting  conciliation  and  forcing  the  employers  into  a  conflict,  broke  engagements  and 
violated  agreements  without  scruple,  in  order  to  bring  the  vast  machinery  of  trades-unionisin 
into  operation  with  crushing  effect.    These  men  have  all  through  the  present  struggle  ap' 
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proached  the  employers  with  threats  and  menaces,  and,  now  that  they  have  done  their  worst 
and  utterly  failed  in  their  object,  the  employers  are  yfatually  asked  to  **  turn  the  other  cheek  " 
to  the  smitera. 

Matters  seemed  to  grow  worse  and  worse,  and  the  labor  council  threatened 
to  call  out  the  gas  stokers  in  Sydney.  Some  agreement  was  reached  by 
which  the  various  gas  companies  were  temporarily  supplied  with  coal,  and  it 
was  very  generally  believed,  in  event  of  the  gas  stokers  being  called  out,  that 
Sydney  would  be  enveloped  in  darkness,  as  was  the  case  for  a  few  days  in 
Melbourne.  The  gas  companies  in  Sydney  obtained  a  further  supply  of  coal 
and,  with  the  help  of  non-union  labor,  managed  to  keep  up  the  gas  supply  at 
reduced  pressure.  Coal,  however,  could  not  be  obtained  except  at  extraordi- 
nary rates,  and  a  number  of  ships,  including  three  or  four  from  the  United 
States,  were  obliged  to  leave  here  in  ballast 

NON-UNION   WOOL. 

A  diflSculty  also  arose  with  the  exporters  of  wool.  The  labor  council 
refused  to  allow  their  men  to  carry  wool  to  market,  except  such  as  had  been 
shorn  by  union  labor.  A  quantity  of  wool,  both  union  and  non-union,  had 
arrived  at  the  railway  station,  and  the  employers,  failing  to  get  help,  under- 
took to  cart  it  to  the  ships  themselves.  This  was  done  under  the  escort  of 
police  and  special  constables. 

The  union  men  assembled  along  the  route  through  which  the  wool  was  to 
pass  and  every  obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  transit.  A  rush  was 
made  for  the  railway  yard,  which,  after  a  serious  struggle,  was  finally  captiured. 
Not  a  dray  or  cart  was  allowed  to  leave.  Horses  were  unharnessed,  vehicles 
were  upset,  and  the  wildest  confusion  prevailed.  The  employers,  together 
with  the  police,  were  driven  from  the  scene.  The  latter,  however,  upon  re- 
ceiving re-inforcement,  returned  to  the  charge  and  dispersed  the  mob.  A 
number  of  drays  and  trollies  were  loaded  and  started  to  the  wharf.  The 
union  men  followed  them,  jeering  and  hooting,  but  no  violence  was  attempted 
on  their  part  until  the  wharf  was  reached ;  here  they  renewed  the  attack  with 
clubs,  sticks,  blue  metal,  and  other  missiles.  The  riot  act  was  then  read, 
and  the  mob,  still  refusing  to  disperse,  was  charged  by  the  mounted  troopers, 
who  rode  them  down  and  scattered  them  in  every  direction. 

The  next  day  several  thousand  bales  of  wool  were  carried  from  the  station 
and  put  aboard  ship  without  any  opposition.  The  newspapers  were  unani- 
mous in  denotmcing  the  conduct  of  the  imionists,  and  described  it  as  ''dis- 
graceful and  barbarous.  It  was  bad  enough  to  resort  to  hooting  and  jeering 
for  the  intimidation  of  workmen,  but  to  attack  them  with  clubs,  brickbats, 
and  blue  metal  was  a  crime  that  should  be  severely  punished."  Numerous 
arrests  were  made  and  all  those  found  guilty  were  punished  by  fines  and 
imprisonment 

THE  SHEARERS. 

The  cause  of  the  union  was  greatly  weakened  by  the  violence  of  the  mob, 
and,  being  unable  to  come  to  terms  with  the  employers,  the  Trades  and  Labor 
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Councilrcsolved  to  call  out  the  shearers,  one  of  the  strongest  and  best-organ- 
ized bodies  in  the  colonies,  and,  although  working  under  the  same  rules  as 
other  labor  bodies,  were  looked  upon  as  a  quasi -independent  organization 
that  concerned  themselves  very  little  about  other  associations.  The  Trades 
and  Labor  Council  had  long  recognized  the  importance  of  the  Shearers*  Asso- 
ciation, and  on  the  26th  of  July  last  offered  to  assist  them  in  any  dispute  that 
had  arisen  or  might  arise  between  them  and  their  employers.  In  May  last 
a  dispute  arose  in  Queensland  between  the  shearers  and  the  employers,  and 
the  former  determined  to  boycott  all  wool  shorn  by  non-union  labor.  The 
dispute  was  finally  settled,  and  the  labor  association  paid  freight  charges  on 
a  quantity  of  wool  in  lieu  of  damages  for  its  detention.  The  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  the  shearers'  union  and  the  rules  under  which  they  work  form  an  inter- 
esting chapter  in  the  history  of  the  labor  question. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world  where  such  peculiar  relations 
exist  between  employers  and  employes  as  in  the  vast  island  continent  oi 
Australia,  where  the  population  consists  of  only  one  inhabitant  to  the  square 
mile.  The  proportion  of  wealth  to  each  inhabitant  is  so  great,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  country  has  been  so  extraordinary,  that  the 
employ^  of  to-day  not  un frequently  becomes  the  employer  of  to-morrow. 

The  nomadic  character  of  the  pastoral  settlement,  the  liberality  of  the 
people  in  feeding  wayfarers  as  they  passed  through  the  interior,  the  destructive 
effects  of  the  periodic  droughts  on  stocks,  as  well  as  other  conditions  in  con- 
nection with  the  settlement  of  the  country,  all  furnish  interesting  subjects  Cw 
reflection. 

The  great  value  of  the  wool  product  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  sheep  created  a  great  demand  for  shearers  and  shed  hands.  The  occu- 
pation of  the  shearer  was  known  to  be  very  renumerative ;  he  was  enabled 
to  go  from  one  district  to  another,  and,  if  a  good  hand,  he  could  manage  to 
have  a  place  kept  for  him  at  the  various  stations  extending  over  an  area  of 
hundreds  of  miles. 

In  this  way  he  could  find  employment  for  five  or  six  months  in  the  year. 
Some  of  the  shearers  in  time  became  owners  of  stock ;  others  were  idle  and 
improvident,  and,  while  waiting  for  the  next  shearing,  created  much  trouble  in 
the  neighborhood.  It  was  with  them  a  distinctive  nomadic  life.  As  the 
country  became  more  settled  a  number  of  shearers  secured  small  holdings, 
and,  when  opportimity  offered,  accepted  employment  to  shear  sheep  for  others, 
that  they  might  earn'  money  enough  to  purchase  stock  and  build  sheds  of 
their  own. 

A  very  bitter  feeling  sprung  up  between  them  and  the  nomads,  who  did 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  prevent  their  rivals  from  shearing,  and  a  record 
of  their  method  in  combining  and  boycotting  reads  very  much  like  the  system 
practiced  by  some  of  the  modem  trades-unions.  In  time  the  shearers  became 
thoroughly  organized  and  a  power  in  the  land. 

The  Trades  and  Labor  Council  renewed  their  efforts  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  shearers  and  it  is  claimed  that  they  are  now  thoroughly 
amalgamated  with  other  associations  comprising  the  union. 
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At  the  time  the  shearers  were  called  out  the  most  amicable  rtlations 
existed  between  them  and  their  employers.  There  was  no  dispute  about 
wages  or  hours  of  labor  or  any  thing  else,  and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
sheep-shearing  the  employers  and  shearers  were  in  perfect  accord.  The 
shearers  admitted  that  they  had  no  grievance  and  merely  came  out  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  call  of  the  union,  as  it  was  necessary  to  bring  all  the  pressure 
possible  through  the  sheep  farmers,  in  order  that  the  steam-ship  owners 
should  come  to  terms.  The  strike  did  not  prove  as  general  as  was  expected. 
A  considerable  number  refused  to  come  out  and  others  obeyed  the  call  reluc- 
tantlj. 

As  soon  as  the  shearers  struck  work,  actions  were  brought  against  them 
in  the  local  courts  under  "the  masters'  and  servants'  act."  These  actions 
resulted  in  heavy  fines  being  imposed  against  the  men,  with  the  forfeiture  of 
their  wages. 

It  was  said  by  the  friends  of  the  union  that  the  decision  of  the  local  courts 
could  be  set  aside  by  appeal,  as  one  of  the  terms  of  agreement  was  that  they 
should  shear  only  in  accordance  with  the  union  rules,  which  meant  that 
they  could  stop  work  when  required  to  do  so  by  the  union.  To  appeal,  how- 
ever, would  require  a  deposit  of  I97.33  in  each  case.  This,  of  course,  would 
have  entailed  great  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  the  union. 

After  the  men  had  been  out  about  eight  days,  they  were  ordered  back 
again  by  the  union.  At  first  they  were  instructed  to  complete  only  existing 
contracts,  but  later  they  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  making  new  agree- 
ments. 

Many  of  the  farmers  made  arrangements  to  employ  non-union  men  and 
refused  to  take  back  the  shearers,  and  in  some  cases  actions  were  brought 
against  their  leaders  for  inciting  the  men  to  strike.  The  superior  courts 
have  not  yet  decided  to  what  extent  the  shearer  is  liable  under  union  rules 
for  quitting  work  when  called  out  by  the  union. 

Several  prominent  law  firms  here  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  contract 
under  union  rules  exempts  them  from  liability,  as  it  is  provided  in  the  con- 
tract that — 

Any  ihearer  may  at  any  lime  before  the  completion  of  shearing,  at  his  mere  pleasure,  leave, 
and  he  is  entitled  thereupon  to  be  paid  in  fiiU  for  all  sheep  shorn  by  hhn  up  to  the  time  he 
leaves,  subject  only  to  the  deduction  of  ^.38  a  week  for  his  board  and  lodging. 

The  same  agreement  gives  the  sheep  owner  the  power  to  discharge  his 
shearers  before  the  completion  of  shearing,  and  no  limitation  whatever  is 
placed  on  the  voluntary  act  of  either  sheep  owner  or  shearer  as  to  either 
leaving  or  being  discharged.  The  same  law  firms,  however,  recommended 
the  shearers  to  resume  work,  in  fairness  to  those  who  employed  them,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  work  would  be  completed.  It  was  contended  that  the 
sheep  owners  who  employed  union  labor  should  not  be  placed  in  a  worse 
position  than  those  who  employed  free  labor ;  that  by  resuming  work  and 
canying  out  faithfully  all  existing  contracts  the  cause  of  the  union  would 
be  strengthened  rather  than  weakened.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  legal 
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counsel  consulted  who  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  those  supporting  tlif 
union: 

(1)  Thtt  the  agreement  does  not  protect  the  shearers  from  the  penalties  provided  bf  likf 
masters'  and  servants'  act,  20  Victoria,  No.  28,  with  regard  to  the  servant  who  mitaaspfa  k. 
disr^^ard  his  duty,  and  that,  in  addition  to  other  penalties,  he  may  be  fined  or»  in  liea  tkefeof, 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  wages  may  be  forfeited. 

(2)  Or  that  the  shearers  can  not  recover  pay  for  the  work  done  for  the  period  for  wUch 
Ihey  have  already  served. 

(3)  That  actions  for  damages  will  lie  against  the  defaulting  shearers,  and  that  their  pcc^ 
erty,  including  selections,  are  liable  to  be  taken  in  satisfaction  of  a  judgment 

The  labor  council,  whether  accepting  this  view  of  the  case  or  not,  evi- 
dently did  not  think  it  good  policy  to  keep  the  men  out.     To  have  done  so 
much  longer  would  have  entailed  a  very  heavy  drain  on  their  resources.     The 
leaders  of  the  union  stated  that  one  of  the  objects  in  ordering  the  shearerb 
to  work  again  was  to  remove  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  conference  for  an 
early  and  amicable  settlement  of  the  disputes.     Moreover,  the  pastoraiists 
were  placed  in  a  very  embarrassing  position,  as  every  day  the  shearing  was 
delayed  a  heavy  loss  was  entailed,  and  which  was  greater  than  under  other 
circumstances,  as  much  damage  had  already  been  done  to  the  wool  through 
grass  seed  getting  into  it,  due  to  the  effects  of  the  heavy  rains.     A  few  days 
ago  it  was  stated  that  the  funds  of  the  union  were  well-nigh  exhausted ;  that 
the  assistance  promised  from  England  and  elsewhere  was  not  forthcoming. 
When  the  London  wharf  laborers  were  on  strike,  1243,325  were  raised  in 
Australia  for  their  assistance,  and  it  was  thought  a  like  sum  would  be  raised 
in  England  for  Australia.     According  to  cablegrams  received  here  from 
England,  much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  collecting  funds,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  only  about  168,131  have  been  received,  and  part  of  that  has 
been  obtained  by  loans.     The  London  workmen  are  said  not  to  be  greatly 
interested  in  the  Australian  strike  further  than  to  see  their  fellow-workmen 
successful;  and,  besides,  it  is  known  that  a  large  portion  of  the  funds  raised 
in  Australia  was  contributed  by  the  employers,  who  did  not  fully  understand 
the  causes  of  the  labor  disputes  in  England.     Mr.  John  Bums  is  said  to  have 
taken  up  the  cause  of  the  Australasian  strikers  quite  energetically,  and  it  is  said 
that  a  number  of  societies  in  London  had  consented  to  allow  levies  upon  their 
wages.     Mr.  W.  H.  Champion,  the  London  labor  delegate  to  Australia,  sent 
home  very  unsatisfactory  dispatches  about  the  strike.     He  said  it  had  beoi 
grossly  mismanaged,  and  that,  if  all  the  money  asked  for  were  raised,  it  would 
not  prevent  the  failure  of  the  strike.     Mr.  Champion  found  fault  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  strike  had  been  conducted.     Early  in  September  last 
he  said  that  it  was  not  right  for  the  union  to  dictate  to  the  employers  the 
kind  of  workmen  they  should  engage.     He  also  said  he'  was  opposed  to  the 
ill-treatment  of  non-unionists  and  to  calling  them  blacklegs,  but  stated  that 
they  should  be  treated  as  friends  and  brothers  and  induced  to  join  the  union. 
He  said : 

I  want  you  to  consider  what  is.  the  reason  why  these  non-unionists  are  not  conrerts  to  oar 
Tiew  on  the  matter.     It  may  be  that  they  have  not  been  arpied  with.     In  that  case  the  faul 
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is  more  ycmrs  and  mine  than  theirs.  It  may  be  that  they  were  too  hungry  to  listen  to  the  ap- 
peal of  reason  and  honor.  In  that  case  the  &alt  is  very  much  yours  and  mine,  for  the  trades- 
unionism  that  has  not  found  a  remedy  for  such  hunger  should  not  have  satisfied  us.  It  may 
be  that  they  would  have  joined  unions,  but  were  kept  out  by  the  entrance  fee.  Again  trades- 
unionism  is  at  fault,  for,  though  it  is  right  enough  to  regulate  the  members  admitted  to  a  trade, 
it  is  wrong  to  do  so  without  simultaneously  making  provision  for  those  excluded.  Fmally,  it 
may  be  that,  knowing  better  and  without  the  excuse  of  hunger,  they  have  deliberately  gone 
against  trades-unionism  after  we  have  argued  with  them,  and  such  we  must  boycott.  Now, 
seeing  yesterday  that  one  of  your  local  ministers  of  religion  had  strongly  condemned  boycotting, 
it  reminded  me  that  St  Paul  was  the  first  advocate  of  boycotting  in  the  sense  in  which  I  and 
all  trades-unionists  advocate  and  defend  it.  Speaking  of  those  who  were  undermining  and 
destroying  one  of  his  ofganizations,  just  as  non-unionists  of  the  stubborn  kind  undermine  ours, 
or  would  do  if  we  let  ihem,  he  says:  "  Now,  if  any  man  obey  not  our  word  by  this  epistle,  note 
that  man  and  have  no  company  with  him,  that  he  may  be  ashamed.  Yet  count  him  not  as  an 
enemy,  but  admonish  him  as  a  brother.'*  But  we  must  honestly  do  it,  with  the  sole  intention 
of  making  him  ashamed,  and  not  firom  motives  of  hostility  or  vengeance.  If  we  do,  we  shall 
come  to  the  same  pass  as  the  boycotting  has  brought  Ireland  at  times  and  raise  worse  evils 
than  even  non-unionism. 

The  union  societies  in  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  other  places  contributed 
freely  towards  the  strike  fund  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  man- 
agement. As  much  as  $4,866  was  raised  in  one  day.  The  locomotive  and 
engine  drivers,  the  iron  workers,  tailors,  carters,  carriers,  and  many  other 
societies  contributed  freely;  but  in  time  many  became  dissatisfied,  being  out 
of  employment,  and  wished  to  resume  work  upon  the  old  terms. 

COAL  MINERS. 

Many  societies  showed  signs  of  yielding.  The  coal  miners,  however, 
seemed  more  determined  than  any  other  to  hold  out.  The  whole  of  the  coll- 
ieries in  New  South  Wales  were  for  a  considerable  time  idle.  The  men  per- 
sistently refused  to  resume  work  only  on  condition  that  the  employers  would 
consent  to  a  conference.  It  is  impossible  even  now  to  obtain  coal  in  any 
of  the  large  cities  in  Australia  except  at  very  high  rates.  The  supply  for  the 
Government  railways  was  insufficient,  and,  as  no  arrangements  could  be  made 
with  the  union,  the  railway  authorities,  rather  than  stop  the  trains,  entered 
into  agreement  for  a  supply  to  be  cut  by  free  labor.  A  number  of  men  were 
accordingly  dispatched  from  Sydney  to  work  at  the  Carramell  mine  for  JI2.92 
per  day,  with  cooked  rations,  and  12  cents  extra  for  every  ton  of  coal  cut, 
and  with  the  promise  of  complete  police  protection.  When  the  free  laborers 
arrived  at  the  mine,  they  were  met  by  a  delegation  of  the  union,  who  per- 
suaded about  one- third  of  them  to  return  to  Sydney.  The  others  remained ; 
but,  when  they  began  to  work,  nearly  two  thousand  miners  belonging  to  the 
union  assembled  in  the  neighborhood  and  hooted  and  jeered  them.  The 
police  were  powerless  to  interfere,  and  the  mine  was  rushed,  and  the  free 
laborers  were  so  severely  handled  that  they  scattered  in  every  direction.  The 
Government,  upon  hearing  of  this  state  of  affairs,  re-inforced  the  police  and 
dispatched  one  hundred  artillery-men  with  Gatling-guns  to  the  scene.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  Government  troops  the  imion  men  left  for  their  homes,  and 
No.  123        9. 
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the  free  laborers  resumed  work.  Work  was  also  begun  at  Mount  Kembla,  but 
under  adverse  circumstances.  As  soon  as  the  free  laborers  arrived  at  the 
railway  station,  they  were  met  by  an  excited  mob  largely  composed  of  women 
and  children.  The  free  laborers  were  conducted  to  the  mine  by  the  mili- 
tary and  police.  When  the  laborers  entered  the  pit,  the  mob  climbed  to  the 
heights  above  it  and  rent  the  air  with  frantic  screams.  Similar  disturbances 
were  kept  up  for  three  or  four  days  in  succession.  In  time  the  union  men 
became  more  orderly.  Work  was  begun  by  the  free  laborers  at  a  number  of 
other  mines,  and,  although  the  quantity  of  coal  cut  has  thus  far  been  insuf- 
ficient, steady  progress  is  being  made. 

The  strike  is  said  to  be  practically  over.  Free  labor  is  being  employed 
in  all  the  colonies.  There  are  frequent  reports  of  disagreement  in  the  labor 
council.  Vessels  have  now  no  difficulty  in  loading  and  discharging  cargoes 
in  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Brisbane.  The  chief  trouble  is  an 
insufficient  supply  of  coal.  Leading  firms  in  Melbourne,  in  their  circulars, 
state  that,  if  coal  could  be  procured,  the  employers  would  not  have  to  con- 
sider whether  the  strike  was  in  existence  or  not.  One  firm  reports  that 
cargoes  of  Japan  and  Cardiff  coal  are  afloat  and  60,000  tons  are  hourly 
expected  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  The  coal-mining  industry  has  hitherto 
been  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  colonies,  ranking  in  New  South 
Wales  next  to  wool  and  live  stock,  the  output  of  the  New  South  Wales 
mines  amounting  to  considerably  over  3,500,000  tons  per  annum.  About 
800,000  tons  of  that  are  exported  to  Victoria  and  between  300,000  and 
400,000  tons  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  industry  has 
made  such  progress  that,  previous  to  the  strike,  more  than  10,000  persons 
found  employment  in  connection  with  the  mines,  nearly  8,o«o  of  whom  were 
employed  under-ground,  and  their  average  earnings  were  more  than  double 
those  of  Great  Britain,  that  is,  if  based  on  the  calculation  that  the  miners 
receive  in  wages  in  the  latter  country  the  same  proportion  of  the  value  of 
the  coal  as  in  New  South  Wales,  which  Mr.  T.  A.  Coghlan,  the  Government 
statistician,  estimates  at  40  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price  at  the  pit's  mouth. 
Mr.  Coghlan  states  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  an  exact  comparison  between 
the  wages  received  here  and  in  Europe,  for  the  reason  that  the  miners  here 
are  mostly  paid  by  piecework.  The  minimum  hewing  price  at  the  New- 
castle collieries  is  $1  per  ton  ;  at  Illawarra,  57  to  85  cents  per  ton;  at 
the  western  district,  57  cents  per  ton.  He  gives  the  wages  of  the  miners 
from  JI1.9S  to  1 2. 9 2  per  day  of  eight  hours.  According  to  a  recent  table 
furnished  by  him,  it  would  appear  that  every  miner  working  under-ground 
in  New  South  Wales  extracts  annually  479  tons  of  coal,  which,  calculated  at 
the  mean  price,  say  ^2.23  per  ton,  is  equivalent  to  {1,068.44  per  annum, 
against  303  tons  extracted  by  each  miner  in  Great  Britain  at  {1.70  per  ton, 
equivalent  to  I5 16 ;  thus  showing  a  very  favorable  comparison  for  this  colony. 

G.  W.  GRIFFIN, 

Qmsul 

Vnited  States  Consulate, 

Sydney,  October  28,  t8qo. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GILLMAN,  OF  JERUSALEM, 
TRAFFIC  AND   BUSINESS. 

There  is  but  little,  if  any,  improvement  to  be  noted  in  the  traffic,  manu- 
factures, and  business  of  Palestine  during  the  year  1890,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year.  The  depression  which  has  so  long  existed  in  all  classes 
of  trade  seems  to  be  generally  recognized,  especially  by  the  natives,  as  a 
chronic  ailment,  to  be  submitted  to  as  patiently  as  possible  till  better  times 
come.  The  bulk  of  the  population  are  poor  fellaheen  (peasants),  whose  few 
and  simple  wants  are  easily  supplied,  and  who  have  an  almost  sublime  reli- 
ance upon  Providence,  attributing  every  thing  that  befalls  them,  whether 
good  or  evil,  to  *' the  will  of  God,*'  and  doing  little  or  nothing  to  avert  the 
consequences  of  adverse  circumstances.  This  is  the  fatalism  of  the  East, 
which  not  alone  pertains  to  the  Moslem,  but  influences,  also^  the  native 
Christians. 

THE   INFLUENZA   EPIDEMIC. 

An  important  agent  of  the  depression  from  which  business  has  suffered 
was  the  influenza  epidemic,  the  terrible  scourge  which  has  been  felt  with 
greater  or  less  severity  almost  all  over  the  globe.  We  had  scarcely  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  desolating  fever  epidemic  of  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  months  of  1889,  when  the  influenza  attacked  us  with  violence.  The 
consequences  were  most  distressing.  Many  persons,  already  weakened  by  the 
fevers,  were  carried  off  by  this  new  visitation,  which  rapidly  spread  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  province.  For  a  time  almost  complete  stag- 
nation of  business  was  the  result.  While  the  epidemic  was  in  most  cases 
severe,  it  mercifully  was  of  but  short  continuance,  terminating  with  the 
commencement  of  warm  weather.  It  was  thought  by  some  that  the  disease 
was  introduced  by  the  Russian  pilgrims,  who  come  here  in  large  numbers 
to  visit  the  holy  places.  However  that  may  be,  it  certainly  had  its  origin 
in  Russia. 

AGRICULTURE. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  season  rain  only  came  in  moderate  quanti- 
ties and  at  wide  intervals.  Though  by  the  middle  of  November  sufficient 
rain  had  fallen  to  permit  plowing  to  be  commenced  in  some  places,  the  hard 
soil  over  the  greater  part  of  Palestine  was  not  softened  enough  for  this  pur- 
pose until  the  month  of  January,  rather  late  in  most  districts  for  the  sowing 
of  wheat  and  barley.  When  rain  came  in  great  abundance  in  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  it  only  proved  an  interruption  to  the  late  plowing. 

Cereals, — The  '*  latter  rain,"  without  which  the  ears  of  grain  will  not  fill, 
was  all  that  could  be  desired,  falling  in  such  generous  showers  as  not  only 
to  insure  the  safety  of  the  grain  crops,  but  to  give  promise  of  a  most  favorable 
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harvest.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  promises  were  not  realized.  Though 
up  to  the  reaping  of  the  wheat  and  barley  they  bore  a  most  flattering  ap- 
pearance,  the  result  proved  disappointing,  falling  far  behind  the  hopes  en- 
tertained of  them  in  the  beginning.  There  was  plenty  of  straw;  but,  as  to 
the  grain,  barley  yielded  only  from  ten  to  twelve  fold  and  wheat  only  eight- 
fold. The  deficiency  may  be  perceived  when  it  is  stated  that  what  is  con- 
sidered a  good  crop  on  the  Plain  of  Sharon  should  yield  of  barley  fifteen- 
fold  and  of  wheat  at  least  twentyfold. 

Oits  are  quite  a  new  crop  in  this  country,  having  been  introduced  by 
some  German  farmers  only  a  few  years  ago.  They  turned  out  well,  and 
during  the  last  two  years  did  much  better  than  barley,  though  this  season 
they  have  suffered  somewhat  from  the  rust. 

Year  after  year  American  corn  is  successfiilly  planted  in  the  German  and 
Jewish  settlements  around  Jaffa.  The  yield  this  year  fell  short,  being  only 
sixtyfold,  while  a  perfect  crop  should  yield  a  hundredfold.  The  price 
varied  from  ^i  to  ^1.25  per  bushel.  The  cultivation  of  com  may  be  ex- 
pected to  spread  more  and  more  throughout  Palestine  and  Syria. 

Vegetables  and  fruits, — With  some  exceptions,  the  year  has  proved  a 
favorable  one  for  the  ordinary  garden  and  field  vegetables  and  fruit  in 
general.  The  market  has  been  usually  well  stocked  with  those  important 
products,  and  reasonable  prices  have  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  pre- 
vailed. Apricots,  figs,  and  peaches  were  a  larger  and  better  crop  than  the 
average. 

Oranges  and  lemons,- -TSxt  crops  of  oranges  and  lemons,  having  been  in- 
jured in  the  early  part  of  the  season  by  severe  hailstorms,  fell  far  short  of 
the  usual  yield.  The  orange  especially  is  one  of  the  most  important  prod- 
ucts of  Palestine,  and  any  injury  to  it  is  seriously  felt.  TTie  Jaffa  orange,  as 
is  well  known,  is  a  superior  fruit  and  in  great  demand,  being  exported  in 
large  quantities.  Though  the  supply  this  year  was  a  limited  one,  the  deficit 
to  the  orange  grower,  as  is  usually  the  case,  was  almost  counterbalanced 
by  the  high  prices  the  fiiiit  commanded.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season 
oranges  sold  for  as  low  as  |8  per  thousand,  but  by  the  month  of  March  they 
had  reached  the  price  of  |2o  per  thousand. 

Grapes  and  wine, — The  grape  crop  promised  well  from  the  first,  and  the 
vintage  just  drawing  to  a  close  in  the  hill  country  has  proved  a  most  excd- 
lent  one  as  regards  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  yield.  The 
price  of  grapes  varied,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  from  80  cents 
to  |i.8o  per  cwt. 

Competent  judges  among  our  foreign  colonists  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  agricultural  success  of  Palestine  depends  largely  on  its  vine-produciag 
capacity.  At  the  present  time  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  brings  from  40 
to  50  per  cent,  better  returns  than  does  that  of  any  other  product  of  the 
soil.  As  a  consequence,  each  succeeding  year  more  and  .more  land  is 
planted  with  vineyards,  and  various  improvements  are  introduced,  and  new 
experiments  tried. 
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The  German  and  Jewish  colonies  aroulid  Jaffa  and  in  its  neighborhood 
are  as  yet  the  chief  fields  for  this  industry  and  the  best  wine  is  made  there. 
Extensive  ancient  vineyards  of  native  culture  are,  however,  still  seen  at  Eshcol 
and  Ramallah  and  at  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethle- 
hem. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  no  distant  day  vineyards  will 
cover  the  hill-sides  of  Judea  as  never  hitherto  seen,  even  in  its  palmiest  days. 

The  strange  part  is  that  from  the  blossoming  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
grape  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls  to  moisten  the  soil,  it  being  throughout  the  rain- 
less season.  This,  perhaps,  explains  how  the  fruit  never  suffers  from  mil- 
dew, as  in  other  countries.  At  or  towards  sunset  each  evening  a  cool 
westerly  wind  generally  rises,  bringing  up  with  it  during  the  night  a  mist 
from  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  sufficiently  waters  the  parched  ground; 
but  there  is  no  excess  of  moisture.  Neither  are  the  vines  afflicted  with  the  dis- 
eases which  have  proved  such  a  scourge  in  France  and  in  some  other  wine-pro- 
ducing centers.  In  fact,  the  grape  may  be  said  to  flourish  here  as  in  few  other 
lands.  New  varieties  of  the  vine  are  being  constantly  introduced  from 
other  countries  and  greater  quantities  of  wine  manufactured,  though  the  na- 
tive species  are  still  in  preponderance  as  to  amount  and  form  the  chief  source 
of  supply.  These  last  produce,  chiefly,  a  most  delicious  fruit,  varying  from 
a  green  to  <i  pale  or  golden  yellow  color,  the  bunches  and  the  single  grapes 
being  usually  of  a  large  size.  There  is  also  a  native  grape  of  a  purplish  color 
and  of  close  and  smaller  cluster  and  rather  austere  flavor,  from  which  the 
red  wine  of  the  country,  somewhat  similar  to  claret,  is  made.  However,  prob- 
ably from  want  of  proper  culture  and  improvement,  no  very  distinctive  vari- 
eties have  arisen  from  any  of  the  native  species. 

A  method  of  grafting  the  grape-vine  has  been  successfully  introduced  into 
Palestine  by  some  German  settlers  at  Sarona,  and  this  has  also  been  adopted 
by  the  Jewish  colonists  at  Beshon-Zion,  both  places  Jpeing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Jaffa.  They  graft  on  the  native  stocks  shoots  of  American,  French, 
and  Hungarian  extraction,  the  first-mentioned  variety  being  commonly  the 
American  Isabella  grape.  This  is  generally  done  in  the  month  of  February, 
though  sometimes  delayed  till  March. '  Though  in  the  United  States  the  Isa- 
bella is  not  a  highly  esteemed  variety,  being,  on  the  contrary,  rather  one 
of  our  most  inferior  grapes,  under  the  warm  sun  and  cloudless  skies  of  Pales- 
tine it  becomes  a  most  superior  fruit,  an  excellent  wine  being  manufactured 
from  it.  A  newly  planted  vineyard  on  the  Plain  of  Sharon  begins  to  bear 
fruit  with  the  third  foliage,  that  is,  in  two  years  from  the  time  of  planting 
the  vines.  All  the  wines  manufactured  here  are  of  the  pure,  unmixed  juice 
of  the  grape. 

Olives, — ^The  olive  is  the  most  important  fruit  of  the  country.  The  crop 
of  last  season  proved  unusually  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  Olives  give 
promise  of  a  favorable  yield  the  coming  harvest,  now  near  at  hand.  Though 
much  oil  is  made  in  Palestine,  the  best  olives  grow  on  Mount  Lebanon. 
They  are  always  of  a  finer  quality  on  mountainous  or  high  land,  while  they 
are  inferior  at  or  near  the  sea-coast.     This,  together  with  the  cultivation  of 
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the  orange  and  lemon  at  Jaffa,  which  is  fiur  more  profitable,  is  &st  driving  oat 
the  olive  from  that  immediate  vicinity.  Five  kinds  or  varieties  of  olive  are 
generally  distinguished  here.  Some  of  these  are  best  for  pickling,  othen 
are  used  entirely  for  the  manufacture  of  oil.  Both  processes,  as  carried  out 
in  this  country,  are  exceedingly  simple  ones,  and  need  not  be  more  specially 
referred  to  here  further  than  to  say  that,  in  regard  to  the  making  of  oil,  the 
methods  practiced  in  Palestine  can  vary  little,  if  any,  from  those  of  patri- 
archal or  Biblical  times.  The  expressed  oil,  without  being  subjected  to  any 
special  manipulation  or  process,  is  sold  to  the  oil  merchant.  That  intended 
for  export  is  finally  conveyed  to  Jaffa,  where  it  is  stored  in  great  cemented 
cisterns  particularly  prepared  for  the  purpose.  From  these  it  is  emptied  into 
barrels  or  casks,  when  required  for  shipment.  Though  some  finds  its  way 
into  other  countries,  the  greater  portion  of  the  oil  is  exported  to  France, 
where,  having  undergone  the  mysterious  mixings  and  adulterations  or  the  so- 
called  "doctorings"  of  the  dealer,  and  which  are  kept  by  him  a  profound 
secret,  it  is  placed  upon  the  market  and  reaches  the  public  at  large  labeled 
*'Pure  French  Olive  Oil." 

The  oil-cake,  or  refuse,  remaining  after  the  extraction  of  the  oil  is  not 
thrown  away,  but  is  carefully  collected  and  preserved,  being  highly  valued 
for  fuel,  for  which  it  always  commands  a  high  price,  from  its  being  peculiarly 
suitable  for  certain  uses  in  this  direction.  For  instance,  the  public  bakeis  in 
Jerusalem  consume  large  quantities  of  the  article,  preferring  it  to  any  other 
substitute  for  the  purpose  of  heating  their  ovens. 

Olive-trees,  as  is  well  known,  attain  an  extreme  age.  Their  vitality  is 
almost  incredible.  Unless  completely  torn  out  and  grubbed  up  by  the  roots 
or  burned  down,  they  seem  to  be  indestructible.  They  are  propagated  by 
being  grafted  on  the  young  wild  olive,  grown  for  the  purpose.  They  do  not 
commence  to  bear  until  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  year,  counting  from 
the  first  starting  of  the  young  wild  olive-tree,  though  in  exceptional  cases, 
where  a  very  young  wild  tree  is  grafted,  fruit  may  be  produced  in  six  yeais. 
A  small  tree  yields  about  2  measures,  or  nearly  48  pounds,  while  a  large  tree 
in  full  bearing  may  produce  as  many  as  1 2  measures  of  olives.  An  average 
yield  for  a  medium-sized  tree  under  fair  conditions  should  reach  from  5  to  8 
measures,  or,  say,  from  about  1 20  to  1 90  pounds.  It  takes  i  measure  of  olives, 
or  nearly  24  pounds  of  the  fruit  (stones  and  all),  to  afford  3  quarts  of  oil. 

Where  trees  are  totally  neglected,  they  often  cease  bearing ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable how  soon  they  recover  from  the  most  shameful  abuse  and  imme- 
diately respond  with  a  crop  to  the  least  kind  treatment.  The  slow  growth 
of  the  tree  seems  correspondent  to  the  great  age  it  reaches.  Tradition  says 
that  some  of  the  older  olive-trees  of  Palestine  date  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Roman  occupation. 

FigSy  dates y  and  almonds. — Figs  of  several  varieties  are  grown  abundantly 
all  over  Palestine,  flourishing  with  little  care  and  often  receiving  not  the 
least  culture.  There  is  no  exportation  of  the  fruit,  which  is  all  required  for 
home  consumption.     The  crops  this  season  of  both  figs  and  dates  were  a 
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good  average  yield.  The  date  is  grown  chiefly  at  Gaza,  though  large  numbers 
of  the  stately  trees  may  be  seen  ornamenting  the  orange  groves  at  Jaffa. 
The  taxing  of  all  fruit  trees  by  the  Government,  whether  they  bear  or  not, 
is  an  onerous  weight  for  the  poor  people  to  carry  and  checks  the  investment 
of  capital  in  this  direction.  Jerusalem,  once  celebrated  for  the  profusion 
and  magnificence  of  its  date-palms,  can  now  only  boast  of  a  few  trees  o/ 
that  species,  but  one  of  which  is  of  any  great  size.  Almonds  are  only  grown 
in  small  quantities,  and  are  almost  invariably  brought  to  market  in  the  green 
state.     The  crop  was  a  fair  one.     Neither  the  date  nor  almond  is  exported. 

Roses. — ^Although  roses  blossom  all  the  year  round  in  Jerusalem,  the 
months  of  April  and  May  are  considered,  par  excellence ,  as  the  "season  of 
roses."  In  the  Valley  of  Roses,  about  3  miles  from  Jerusalem,  the  shrub  is 
cultivated  largely.  The  flowers  find  a  ready  market  in  the  city,  and,  when 
sold  in  the  larger  quantities  for  making  rose-water,  bring  from  11.50  to  $2 
per  bottle  (6  pounds). 

The  rose  harvest,  which  commenced  in  April,  came  to  a  close  by  the 
middle  of  May,  and  was  a  remarkably  luxuriant  and  perfect  one.  The  valley, 
when  in  full  bearing,  presents  a  beautiful  sight.  The  quantity  of  flowers 
sold  in  Jerusalem,  chiefly  the  product  of  the  Valley  of  Roses,  reached  about 
1 2  can  tars,  or  7, 200  pounds.  This  was  principally  purchased  by  the  convents 
and  other  religious  institutions,  which  use  large  quantifies  of  rose-water  to 
sprinkle  the  shrines  and  other  sacred  places  which  abound  here.  The  home 
crop,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  a  further  supply  of  the 
blossoms  having  to  be  brought  from  Nablous,  Tyre,  and  Sidon. 

Rose-water  is  commonly  made  by  most  of  the  old  families  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  lavishly  used  at  weddings  and  all  festivals,  the  sprinkled  guests  often 
being  literally  drenched  with  it.  This  inferior  article  is  made  in  the  crudest 
manner,  or  simply  by  boiling  the  rose  leaves  and  then  straining  off  the  water. 


CURRENT   MARKET   PRICES. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  general  prices  of  the  common  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil  at  the  present  date  m  the  Jerusalem  market.  Some  of 
the  articles  mentioned,  such  as  wheat  and  flour,  of  course,  never  remain 
very  long  at  a  fixed  price,  but  are  always  fluctuating,  influenced  here,  as 
elsewhere,  by  the  condition  of  the  crop,  the  money  market,  or  other  causes. 


Articles. 


Wheat.. 
Barley.. 
Doura.. 


Flour.... 
Lentils.. 


..per  measure*.. 

do 

do 

....- per  rotolf" 

«„ ..do 

do 

*  48  pounds. 


Price. 


^.  50  to  ^.  70 
.40  to  .45 
.45to  .50 
.  ao  to  .33 
.19  to  .14 
.  xa  to     .14 


Articles. 


Peas perrotol., 

Grapes »,...«.pecr  cantar^., 

Oil: 

Oihrc. per  gallon.. 

Sesame do 

Wood  (for  fuel)....„...»per  cantar.. 


Price. 


iio.  10  to  $a.  13 
4. 00  to  6.50 

.60  to  .70 
.80  to  .85 
X.  40  to   X.  50 


1 6  pounds. 


X  600  pounds. 
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MORTALITY   OF   HORSES,  SHEEP,  AND   CATTLE. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  summer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn  there  was 
an  unusually  great  mortality  among  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  in  and  aroood 
Jerusalem.  With  the  exception  of  the  sheep,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
particular  known  disease  connected  with  this  mortality.  The  hot  weather, 
qverdriving,  and  ill-treatment,  including  insufficient  or  imj^oper  feeding, 
were  possibly  the  principal  causes  of  the  fatality  so  for  as  regards  the  horses. 
Want  of  sufficient  water,  and  that  used  being  of  inferior  quality,  contributed 
to  produce  the  result  complained  of  in  the  cattle  and  sheep,  though  in  the 
latter,  in  most  cases,  it  was  found  they  were  afflicted  with  disease  of  the  liver. 
The  loss  to  drovers  and  butchers  was  very  great,  especially  in  the  case  of 
sheep,  amounting,  in  more  than  one  individual  instance,  to  fSoo  per  we^. 

MANUFACTURES. 

.  In  a  country  like  this,  where,  in  the  American  and  European  sense,  thoc 
are  no  extensive  manufactures,  the  chief  resources  of  the  people  must  be 
^  drawn  from  agriculture.  I  have,  therefore,  dwelt  the  more  largely  on  the 
latter  subject.  With  the  exception  of  wine  and  oil,  the  chief  manufactures 
here  are  of  olive-wood  and  mother-of-pearl,  the  principal  seat  of  the  pearl 
work  being  at  Bethlehem,  where  it  is  brought  to  great  perfection.  The  de- 
mand for  both  kinds  of  goods  still  continues,  and  much  of  the  better  class 
of  work  finds  its  way  to  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Soap  of  excellent  quality  made  from  olive  oil  and  leather  of  no  inferior 
grade  to  some  extent  supply  the  home  consumption.  The  common  wookn 
cloths  manufactured  in  Palestine,  though  superior  for  their  kind,  are  only 
used  by  the  peasantry.  The  making  of  ice  by  the  former  enterprising  manu- 
facturer of  it,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  two  years,  was  again  commenced 
at  Jaffa  this  summer  under  the  name  of  the  Anglo-American  Ice  Company. 
The  article  was  of  good  quality  and  fully  supplied  the  Jerusalem  and  JbSsl 
demand  for  it,  which,  for  various  reasons,  is  not  extensive. 

THE  JERUSALEM  AND  JAFFA   RAILWAY. 

The  official  ceremonies  connected  with  the  commencement  of  the  work 
on  the  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa  Railway  took  place  near  Jaffa  on  the  31st  of  March 
last  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  of  the  pachalic  of  Jerusalem  and  other 
officials.  The  firman  of  the  Sultan  gives  three  years  in  which  to  complete 
the  work,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  French  company  known  as  Socidt* 
des  Travaux  Publics  et  Constructions  k  Paris.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that 
the  railway  will  be  in  working  order  within  less  than  two  years  from  the  date 
of  the  commencement  of  the  work,  and  it  is  expected  that  regular  trains  will 
be  running  from  Jaffa  to  Ramleh  before  the  close  of  this  year.  Connection 
between  Ramleh  and  Jerusalem  can  be  made  by  carriage  and  wagon,  as 
hitherto,  over  the  present  excellent  macadamized  road. 

My  last  annual  report  gives  the  route  selected  for  the  railway,  which  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  adhered  to.     This  leads  from  a  point  on  the  coast  imme- 
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diatcly  north  of  J^ffa,  and,  passing  through  the  German  colony  of  Sarona, 
crosses  the  Plain  of  Sharon  near  the  towns  of  Lydda  and  Ramleh,  entering" 
the  hill  country  near  Artuf,  proceeding  not  far  from  Colonia,  and  approaching 
Jerusalem  through  the  Plain  of  Rephaim  and  close  to  the  German  Temple 
Colony,  near  the  Bethlehem  Road. 

The  work  is  still  prosecuting  under  the  French  company,  but  to  an 
American  it  seems  to  progress  at  an  exceedingly  slow  rate.  A  few  work- 
shops have  been  erected  at  Jaffa,  and  also  a  pier  has  been  built  for  the  landing 
of  the  locomotives  and  the  materials  required  for  the  construction  of  the  road. 
Of  these  last,  several  cargoes  of  sleepers,  rails,  timbers,  coal,  and  other 
supplies  have  been  received. 

The  locomotives  for  the  railroad  did  not  arrive  at  Jaffa  till  about  the 
middle  of  September  last.  They  are  three  in  number,  and  are  named,  re- 
spectively, "Jerusalem,"  "Ramleh,"  and  "Jaffa."  They  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  company  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  of  Philadelphia, 
by  whom  they  were  built,  and  have  so  far  given  complete  satisfaction.  It 
is  of  interest  to  our  citizens  and,  indeed,  the  world  at  large  to  know  that 
the  first  locomotives  ever  used  in  this  ancient  land  were  made  in  the  New 
World  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  also  an  honor  to  the  Phila- 
delphia firm  that  they  should  be  preferred  to  all  their  European  rivals  in 
receiving  the  order  for  the  engines. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  in  this  connection  to  state  that  the  Jewish 
rabbis  interpret  the  prophecy  in  Nahum  as  having  reference  to  the  locomotive, 
and  they  now  regard  the  prophecy  as  fulfilling.     The  words  are  significant : 

The  chariots  shall  be  with  flaming  torches  in  the  day  of  his  preparation.  *  *  *  They 
shall  seem  like  torches;  they  shaU  run  like  the  lightning.     (Nahum  ii,  3,  4.) 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  locomotives  the  work  all  along  the  line,  and 
especially  across  the  plain,  is  being  pushed  with  greater  rapidity,  and  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  regular  passenger  and  goods  trains  will  be  running, 
as  promised,  over  the  west  end  of  the  road  as  far  as  Ramleh  before  the  close 
of  December.  The  great  number  of  American  travelers  visiting  Jerusalem 
every  year  renders  these  particulars  of  importance  to  our  people. 

BUILDING  AND   IMPROVEMENTS. 

During  the  year  fifty  new  houses  have  been  added  to  the  city,  while  addi- 
tions and  repairs  have  been  made  to  thirty  houses.  A  good  carriage  road, 
paved  on  the  sides,  has  been  made  within  the  walls,  extending  from  the 
Austrian  Hospice,  near  the  Damascus  Gate,  to  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  and,  with 
similar  roadway  constructed  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  amounts  to  i^  miles. 
The  regular  ^tone  pavement  made  within  the  walls  during  the  year  is  2)4 
miles.     Beneath  all  of  the  above  well-constructed  sewers  have  been  built. 

The  macadamized  carriage  road  to  Ain  Karem  (St.  John  of  the  Desert), 
a  distance  of  8  miles,  has  been  completed.  A  similar  road  from  Jerusalem 
to  the  Convent  of  Cattamoon,  2^  miles  in  length,  also  has  been  made. 
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INCREASE   IN  THE  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

For  several  years  past  there  has  been  a  decided  advance  in  the  valtic 
of  real  estate  in  and  around  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa.  This  is  a  remarkable 
feature ;  and,  though  partly  accounted  for  by  the  circumscribing  of  the 
building  area  by  the  firman  of  the  Sultan,  is,  no  doubt,  also  to  be  attributed 
to  the  constant  influx  of  residents  and  the  laying  up  of  all  purchasable  land, 
some  for  speculative  purposes.  The  railway  now  under  construction  has 
also  a  pronounced  influence  in  this  direction. 

DISCOVERY  OF   AN   ANCIENT   ROMAN   PAVEMENT. 

Some  important  discoveries  have  been  made  during  the  year  in  the 
archaeological  field.  In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  when  excavating  for  the 
sewer  and  paving  of  the  street  running  south  of  the  Austrian  Hospice  and  past 
the  Ecce  Homo  Church  and  Convent,  an  ancient  Roman  pavement  several 
feet  below  the  surface  was  brought  to  view.  It  was  similar  in  every  respect 
to  the  massive  ancient  pavement  uncovered  two  years  before  in  the  adjoining 
streets  and  at  the  time  described  by  me  in  my  report  to  the  Department 
Both  of  these  Roman  pavements  connect,  and  the  result  is  what  more  tiian 
two  years  ago  I  foretold  would  be  found  to  be  the  case,  viz,  that  a  continuous 
Roman  pavement  would  be  found  leading  from  the  Judgment  Hall  of  Pilate, 
in  the  Ecce  Homo  Convent,  to  the  Damascus  Gate,  and  through  this  to  the 
place  of  execution  (crucifixion)  on  the  hill  outside.  This  last-discovered 
pavement  runs  from  the  Roman  pavement  of  the  Damascus  Road  street  past 
the  Turkish  barracks  and  Ecce  Homo  Convent,  as  already  mentioned,  to  the 
Tower  of  Antonio,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  feet  of  our  Lord  trod  those 
stones  on  the  way  to  his  crucifixion  and  back  and  forth  that  terrible  night 
before. 

Two  years  ago  my  personal  investigation  satisfied  me  that  the  present 
position  of  the  Damascus  Gate  is  that  of  the  original  gate.  The  fact  of  the 
two  Roman  pavements  to  which  I  have  referred  meeting  there  at  an  acute 
angle,  when  taken  in  connection  with  other  points,  settled  that  question  for 
me.  This  is  another  justification  of  the  assumptions  of  the  sagacious  Robin- 
son. It  is  also  a  formidable  obstacle  to  surmount  in  supposing  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  cover  the  place  of  the  crucifixion  and  the  tomb  of 
Christ,  who  was  certainly  put  to  death  without  the  gate  and  outside  the  walls. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  recently  found  pavement  opposite  the  con- 
vent is  exactly  on  the  level  of  the  Roman  pavement  beneath  that  building 
and  considered  the  Judgment  Hall  of  Pilate,  a  further  confirmation  of  its 
being,  indeed,  the  Gabbatha  (John  xix,  13). 

Of  course,  as  in  former  instances,  in  constructing  the  sewer  the  Turks 
broke  up  the  pavement ;  so  it  can  never  more  be  seen,  having  been  almost 
completely  destroyed.  This,  it  is  only  proper  to  explain,  was  not  done 
through  any  bigotry  or  spite,  as,  indeed,  the  .Moslems  consider  Christ  the 
greatest  of  prophets,  excepting  Mohammed,  but  simply  because  the  pave- 
ment was  to  them  an  obstruction  which  had  to  be  removed.     Still,  we  have 
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preserved  the  stones  made  sacred  by  the  feet  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  flags 
saved  will  be  used  to  pave  part  of  the  Ecce  Homo  Church. 

SANITARY   MEASURES. 

In  view  of  the  threatened  approach  of  the  cholera,  various  precautions 
have  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
city.  A  committee  of  the  leading  physicians  has  been  formed,  and,  with 
the  support  of  the  entire  consular  body,  there  has  been  a  thorough  cleaning 
and  whitewashing  of  the  more  unclean  quarters,  the  cavasses  (guards)  of  the 
various  consulates  aiding  the  mimicipality  in  the  visitation  and  inspection 
and  in  enforcing  the  regulations;  so  that  at  the  present  time  Jerusalem  is  in 
a  cleaner  and  more  healthful  condition  than  it  has  known  for  many  years, 
and  it  is  hoped  the  dreaded  scourge  may  be  averted. 

AMERICAN   AND   OTHER  VISITORS. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Holy  City  this  year  largely  exceeded  that 
of  any  previous  jear.  This  may  also  be  said  of  American  visitors,  who  gready 
preponderated  over  those  of  any  other  nationality.  The  English  were  the 
next  largest  in  number.  In  this  statement  are  not  considered  the  large 
bodies  of  pilgrims  who  come  to  worship  at  the  sacred  shrines  in  thousands, 
as,  for  instance,  the  poor  Russian  peasants,  who  travel  on  foot  all  the  way 
from  Russia. 

JEWISH  IMMIGRATION. 

The  Jews  from  all  lands  continue  to  come  to  Palestine  to  reside  in  in- 
creasing numbers.  Many  of  them  are  aged  persons,  who  immigrate  with  the 
sole  object  of  dying  in  Jerusalem,  in  accordance  with  their  religious  belief, 
so  that  they  may  be  buried  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  But  others  of  this  people 
join  some  of  the  Jewish  agricultural  colonies  established  under  the  Roths- 
child patronage,  or  engage  in  trade  or  traffic. 

The  decree  of  the  Sultan  obliging  the  expulsion  of  such  Jews,  the  modi- 
fication of  which  *'  to  refer  only  to  Jews  coming  here  in  large  numbers" — prac- 
tically its  repeal — was  brought  about  through  the  efforts  of  this  consulate,  I 
here  refer  to  in  order  to  state  that  this  modification  is  of  late  faithfully 
adhered  to  by  the  Ottoman  authorities.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  most 
liberally  construed,  as  I  have  learned  that  recently  four  himdred  Jews  at 
once  landed  at  Jaffa  without  the  least  obstruction,  which  is  sufficient  proof 
of  what  has  been  accomplished. 

THE   PALESTINE  EXPLORATION* 

The  directors  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  London,  have  at 
length,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  received  the  expected  firman  from  the 
Sultan  giving  them  permission,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  renew  their 
excavations  and  researches  in  the  Holy  Lands.  Arrangements  were  entered 
into  with  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  the  well-known  and  successful  explorer  of 
Egypt,  to  carry  on  the  work,  the  Mediterranean  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Aske- 
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Ion  ^d  Gaza  being  selected  as  the  field  of  operations.  Mr.  Petrie's  dis- 
coveries, though  interesting,  appear  to  be  hardly  up  to  his  expectations  and 
in  some  respects  were  quite  disappointing.  It  is  probable  the  work  may  be 
continued  another  season  with  better  results. 

AMERICAN   PETROLEUM. 

I  regret  to  have  to  report  a  still  further  falling  off  in  the  importation  of 
American  petroleum,  which  this  year  has  declined  to  1,000  cases,  or  700 
cases  less  than  last  year.  Strange  to  say,  there  has  not  been  a  corresponding 
advance  in  the  importation  of  the  Russian  article,  which  in  the  same  period 
has  declined  to  32,000  cases,  being  a  falling  off  of  20,000  cases.  This  de- 
cline in  both  instances  is  probably  due  to  the  overstocking  of  the  market 
last  season.  I  have  so  often  in  my  former  reports  j-epresented  the  conditions 
connected  with  the  introduction  of  this  article  into  Palestine  that  it  is  un- 
necessary I  should  further  dwell  upon  the  subject. 

DECLARED   EXPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  during  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1890,  is  as  follows:  Quarter  ending  December 
31,  1889,1741.37;  March  31,  1890,11,752;  June  30,  1890,  11,469.82; 
and  September  30,  1890,  I5 10.01 ;  making  a  total  of  ^4,473.20,  and  being 
an  advance  of  ^280.06  over  last  year's  exports,  which  were  nearly  twice  the 
amount  of  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  which  show  that  the  advance  in 
this  direction,  notwithstanding  various  adverse  circumstances,  is  of  natural 
and  healthy  growth. 

JAFFA. 

I  have  referred  to  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate  in 
and  around  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  and  have  suggested  some  of  the  reasons 
for  this  appreciation,  which  has  been  of  several  years*  continuance.  The 
large  amount  of  land  added  each  y^ar  to  the  orange  groves  and  vineyards  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Jaffa  under  the  German  and  Jewish  colonies  must  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  this  advance  in  the  price 
of  land  in  that  section.  Of  late  the  large  expectations  indulged  in  req)ect- 
ing  the  railway  now  building  to  Jerusalem  are  having  a  like  influence;  so, 
also,  are  the  hopes  that  a  harbor  may  be  constructed  by  the  railway  com- 
pany ;  but  so  far  there  are  no  positive  indications  that  they  contemplate 
making  such  a  work,  which  would  be  a  costly  imdertaking. 

HENRY  GILLMAN, 

QmsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Jerusalem^  October  /d,  iSgo. 
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THE  EDINBURGH   INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BRUCE,  OF  LEITH, 
GENERAL  EXHIBIT. 

The  Edinburgh  International  Exhibition,  formally  opened  to  the  public 
by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  on  May  i  last,  was  closed  October  31,  1890.  It 
was  designed  at  first  merely  as  an  electrical  exhibition  for  the  display  of  en- 
gineering, electrical,  and  mechanical  machines  in  commemoration  of  the 
opening  of  the  Forth  Bridge,  but  the  original  plan  was  enlarged  until  it  as- 
sumed the  character  and  title  of  a  general  international  exhibition. 

The  main  building,  700  feet  long  by  200  feet  wide,  exclusive  of  the  din- 
ing-rooms, was  divided  into  two  wings  by  a  concert  hall,  190  feet  long  by  100 
feet  wide,  capable  of  seating  about  three  thousand  people.  East  of  this  hall 
were  arranged  the  courts  of  foreign  exhibits,  to  wit,  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Austria,  Russia,  etc.  The  space  west  of  the  concert  hall  was  especially  de- 
voted to  the  exhibits  of  Great  Britain.  The  courts  were  50  feet  in  width 
and  33  feet  in  height  to  the  center  of  the  arched  roofing.  The  main  build- 
ing was  tasteful  in  architecture  and  well  lighted  for  the  display  of  exhibits. 

The  machinery  hall,  680  feet  long  by  150  feet  wide,  with  a  clean  span  of 
80  feet  in  the  center,  was  well  adapted  for  the  placing  of  electric  dynamos 
and  other  machines. 

North  of  the  machinery  hall  was  a  grand  stand  capable  of  seating 
twenty-five  hundred  people,  with  a  race-course  and  grounds  for  all  kinds 
of  sports,  partly  surrounded  by  an  electric  railway.  A  panorama  of  Trafal- 
gar, the  Swiss  chalet,  a  Japanese  village,  a  Venetian  glass  factory,  and  the 
American  com  exhibit  also  formed  central  and  attractive  features  of  the  ex- 
hibition landscape. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  exhibition  was  about  1 25 0,000,  of  which 
$100,000  was  for  the  main  buildings,  1 75,000  for  machinery  and  locomotive 
hall,  etc.,  135,000  for  the  art  and  sculpture  galleries,  etc.,  $25,000  for  roads 
and  outside  bridges,  $10,000  for  the  recreation  grounds,  and  $5,000  for 
offices  and  entrance  gate.  The  actual  cost,  however,  greatly  exceeded  this 
amount,  and  the  grand  total  was  about  $360,000. 

At  the  main  entrance  the  visitor's  attention  was  at  once  attracted  by  Bel- 
fast looms  manufacturing  linen,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  these  among  the 
British  exhibits  there  was  a  fine  display  of  India  rubber  by  the  North  Brit- 
ish Rubber  Company  (limited),  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  Mr.  William  Bart- 
lett,  resident  of  Edinburgh,  but  a  citizen  of  Connecticut,  has  been  superin- 
tendent for  almost  twenty  years.  This  exhibit  presented  all  the  possible 
development  of  India  rubber,  from  the  tree  in  Brazil  up  to  the  point  where  it 
passes  into  the  various  forms  of  goods  ready  for  the  consumer's  use.  In  the 
mechanical  department  a  very  large  wheel  tire  weighing  600  pounds  was 
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shown,  together  with  an  enormous  rubber  belt  48  inches  wide,  eight>ply  in 
thickness.  Interesting  to  cyclists  is  a  clever  invention  by  Mr.  Bartlett, 
which  he  has  recently  patented  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  known  as  the 
<* clincher"  tire  and  rim,  which  enables  the  tire  to  be  put  on  without  ten- 
sion and  without  cement.  It  is  also  said  to  prevent  mud  throwing,  smd  will 
therefore  be  acceptable  to  cyclists  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  Vulcanized 
rubber,  which  was  introduced  into  Scotland  in  1856  by  a  company  largely 
composed  of  members  of  the  North  British  Rubber  Company,  also  had  an 
extensive  exhibit. 

The  artisan  section  was  creditable,  but  largely  of  the  toy  and  ornamental 
character.  The  picture  gallery  was  not  famous  for  excellence,  and  many  of 
the  pictures,  which  were  disposed  of  by  lottery  during  the  last  week  of  the 
exhibition,  were  not  worth  the  "drawing." 

The  British  India  court  was  interesting,  as  the  goods  were  hand-made,  a 
group  of  natives  manufacturing  the  wares  that  were  displayed.  Various 
brass-work  vases  and  copper  trays  were  especially  worthy  of  mention. 

The  Italian  exhibit,  occupying  20,000  square  feet,  was  artistic,  including 
statuary,  carved  wood-work,  antique  furniture,  majolica  ware,  pottery,  etc 
All  of  the  principal  Italian  cities  were  represented,  and  the  exquisite  marble 
statuettes  had  a  full  share  of  the  best  visitors. 

Austria  had  15,000  feet  of  space,  occupied  by  seventy  or  eighty  exhibits. 
The  china  and  glass  were  noticeable,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Queen  purchased 
one  of  the  sets,  paying  ^4,000  for  the  same.  The  Bohemian  glassware  was 
specially  attractive,  being  of  various  colors  poetically  designated  amethyst, 
rainbow,  and  strawberry,  according  to  color. 

France  occupied  20,000  feet,  with  seventy-five  exhibits,  which  wwe 
chiefly  chocolate,  champagne.  Burgundy,  Cognac,  fancy  leathers,  lace,  fens, 
silks,  perfumery,  jewelry,  etc.  The  greater  number  of  these  exhibits  were 
from  Paris. 

The  Russian  exhibitors  were  few,  and  consisted  mostly  of  fur  dealers,  who 
were,  however,  exceedingly  well  patronized.  The  exhibitors  were  princi- 
pally from  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 

The  Belgian  exhibit  consisted  principally  of  beautiful  laces  from  Brussels 
and  Mechlin,  fancy  boots,  shoes,  etc. 

The  German  exhibitors  were  mainly  from  Berlin,  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
and  Saxony.    The  exhibits  consisted  mostly  of  Dresden  china,  glassware,  etc. 

Canada  was  represented  by  various  kinds  of  North  American  Indian  work, 
as  well  calculated  as  Cooper's  novels  to  keep  Great  Britain  fiast  in  the  faith 
that  the  greater  part  of  American  life  is  still  barbarian.  Some  of  the  Indian 
baskets  were  being  manufactured  by  Mr.  Ching-ach-cook,  presumably  a  na- 
tive of  Quebec  or  Niagara  Falls. 

Turkey  and  Algeria  had  booths  close  at  hand  to  Canada,  amicably  blend- 
ing the  Orient  and  Occident,  with  a  rich  and  beautiful  display  of  silks  from 
Damascus,  mother-of-pearl,  olive-wood  from  Jerusalem,  rich  perfumes,  con- 
fectionery, etc. 
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The  Venetian  glass  factory  abounded  in  all  sorts  of  delicate  and  artistic 
glassware,  with  a  well-seated  amphitheater,  where  spectators  could  witness  the 
rapid  process  of  manufacture. 

The  mechanical  genius  and  invention  displayed  in  the  machinery  hall 
made  this,  to  the  practical  man,  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  exhibition. 
Here  one  could  feel,  in  the  presence  of  vast  machinery  in  motion  or  at  rest, 
that  the  exhibition  was  in  reality  something  more  than  a  series  of  booths  or 
a  grand  bazaar.  It  was  a  relief  to  find  a  spot  where  one  could  stop  and  ques- 
tion an  engineer  or  attendant  without  being  assailed  by  the  solicitations 
of  shop-keepers  who  had  but  one  idea — ^not  to  show,  but  to  dispose  of  their 
wares. 

Near  the  center  of  this  grand  hall  stood  a  marvelous  pair  of  horizontal 
compound  engines,  by  Messrs.  Robey  &  Co.,  of  Lincoln,  one  of  which  was 
capable  of  developing  320,  and  the  other  260,  horse-power. 

The  larger  of  these  engines  was  fitted  with  triple  expansion  gear  and  had  a  fly-wheel  15 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  lesser,  which  was  erected  on  one  massive  test  plate,  had  a  fly-wheel 
12  feet  in  diameter.  These  were  specially  made  for  the  exhibition,  and  were  employed  in 
driving  the  whole  of  the  arc  dynamos  used  in  lighting  both  the  exhibition  buildings  and 
grounds,  the  power  being  transmitted  by  rope  driver.  Behind  these  engines  was  situated  the 
boiler-house,  in  which  there  was  an  open  dial  battery  of  Lancashire  boiler  (by  Messrs.  Gal- 
loway, of  Manchester)  of  a  combined  capacity  of  2,500  horse-power.  From  these  Ix^eis  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  steam  required  for  driving  purposes  was  supplied  at  a  pressure  of  1 10 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Besides  the  two  engines  just  referred  to,  there  were  two  others 
in  their  immediate  neighborhood  which  were  used  in  connection  with  the  lighting  of  the  grand 
concert  hall,  in  which  the  incandescent  system  was  in  operation.  These  were  of  the  West- 
inghouse  type,  and  specially  constructed  for  the  occasion  by  Messrs.  Alley  &  Maclellan,  Glas- 
gow, one  of  them  being  of  a  novel  design.  It  was  on  the  triple  expansion  principle,  and  its 
performance  was  closely  scrutinized. 

The  shafting  used  in  transmitting  the  power  to  the  different  parts  of  the  hall  was  entirely 
of  steel.  That  in  the  dynamo  court  was  4^  inches  in  diameter,  the  lengths  being  coupled 
with  adjustable  loose  collars,  and  it  made  230  revolutions  per  minute.  In  the  machinery  hall 
proper  there  were  two  distinct  lines  of  shafting,  each  3  inches  in  diameter,  carried  on  frames 
10  feet  high  surmounted  l>y  Lancaster  and  Tonge  Plummer  blocks.  Here,  also,  adjustable 
loose  collars  were  used  in  the  couplings.  The  normal  speed  of  this  shafting  was  180  revolu> 
tions  per  minute.  The  arc  light  dynamos  were  driven  from  a  counter-shaft,  on  which  there 
were  thirteen  steel  pulleys  constructed  on  a  somewhat  new  principle  by  Messrs.  Thomlin- 
son  &  Walker. 

The  dynamo  court,  situated  in  the  center  o(  machinery  hall,  was  1 20  feet  long  by  80  feet 
broad.  The  electricity  with  which  the  entire  building  and  grounds  were  illuminated  was 
generated  here.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  lighting  scheme  the  executive  contracted 
with  two  firms,  viz,  the  Brush  Electric  Engineering  Company,  of  London,  and  Messrs.  King, 
Brown  &  Co.,  of  Rosebank  works,  Edinburgh.  Six  engines  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Robc^ 
&  Co.,  each  in  itself  admirable  as  an  example  of  modem  engineering  skill. 

The  post-office  exhibits  included  a  series  of  drawings  illustrating  the  early 
days  and  progress  of  the  postal  system.  Postage-stamps  were  shown  in  great 
variety,  and  the  expansion  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  was  demonstrated  by 
the  presence  of  the  directories  of  these  towns,  the  former  from  1773  onwards 
and  the  latter  from  1784  to  1889. 
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Telegraphic  apparatus  were  shown,  from  the  earliest  primitive  instruments 
to  the  present  rapid  transmitter,  and  specimen  pieces  of  the  line  now  known 
as  the  "  fossil  telegraph."  There  was  also  shown  •&  piece  of  the  first  subma- 
rine c^ble  between  Dover  and  Calais,  picked  up  in  1875.  In  contrast  to 
these  the  visitor  saw  specimens  of  the  strong  steel-sheathed  cables  of  the  pres- 
ent day.    ' 

The  locomotive  section  emphasized  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in 
engineering  science  within  the  last  fifty  years.  Side  by  side  with  the  first 
crude  attempts  at  the  making  of  engines  and  other  rolling  stock  were  placed 
some  of  the  latest  and  finest  specimens  of  the  engines  and  carriages  used  by 
the  leading  railway  companies  of  the  Kingdom.  Here  was  an  old  locomo- 
tive built  by  Trevithick ;  here  an  engine  tender  and  carriage  which  were  run 
on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  the  first  railway  that  was  made  in 
this  country.  The  engine  was  built  by  George  Stevenson  in  1825,  and  was 
used  till  about  thirty-five  years  ago.  The  contrast  between  old  and  new 
was  most  marked.  The  old  tender  was  of  the  model  type  of  those  early  days, 
and  was  used  as  the  boiler  of  the  engine,  while  the  wagon  which  carried  the 
coals  was  one  of  the  caldron  coal  wagons,  whose  carrying  capacity  was 
about  3  tons.  Another  feature  worthy  of  notice  was  that  behind  this  wagon 
was  an  iron  pitcher  in  which  coals  were  burned.  This  served  the  purpose 
that  lamps  do  now.  The  old  carriage  exhibited  was  al^o  a  part  of  the  Stock- 
ton and  Darlington  rolling  stock.  It  was  a  composite  carriage,  and  was 
built  in  1840  at  Carlisle.  For  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  been  laid  aside 
in  a  warehouse  at  Waskerly,  and  the  present  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  been 
brought  out  since. 

The  next  exhibit  was  a  powerful  engine  belonging  to  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company.  It  was  one  of  the  ordinary  express  engines  of  the  com- 
pany, and  was  exhibited  at  the  Newcastle  Exhibition  in  1887.  Since  that 
time  it  has  run  105,000  miles.  The  maximum  speed  attained  by  it  is  75 
miles  an  hour  and  its  average  running  is  from  52  to  54  miles  an  hour.  En- 
gine and  tender  weigh  85  tons.    The  driving-wheel  is  8  feet  i  inch  in  diameter. 

Next  to  the  Great  Northern  was  a  splendid  express  engine  belonging  to 
the  Northeastern.  This  engine  was  built  to  run  the  ordinary  express  trains. 
Its  average  speed  is  about  52  miles  an  hour,  though  it  is  claimed  that  a  speed 
of  S6  miles  an  hour  was  reached  with  a  train  of  eighteen  main-line  carriages. 
This  engine  has  a  single  driving-wheel  with  a  diameter  of  7  feet  7  inches. 
The  boiler  is  built  for  a  pressure  of  200  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  but  the 
usual  working  pressure  is  180  pounds.  The  total  weight  of  engine  and  ten- 
der in  working  order  is  90  tons. 

The  Caledonian  Railway  Company  have  an  exhibit  of  one  of  their  ex- 
press engines  built  at  their  works  at  St.  Rollox,  Glasgow.  It  has  an  18-inch 
cylinder,  with  26-inch  stroke,  and  has  a  coupled  driving  and  trailing  wheel 
of  6  feet  6  inches  diameter.  It  is  also  fitted  with  apparatus  for  taking  in 
water  when  running.  Its  maximum  speed  is  between  70  and  76  miles  an 
hour.     In  full  working  order  it  weighs,  with  tender,  about  90  tons. 
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•  The  famous  broad-gauge  engine  "The  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  belonging  to 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  was  also  exhibited.  This  engine  was 
also  shoi^m  in  the  London  Exhibition  of  185 1,  the  year  in  which  it  was  built. 
Since  then  it  has  run  1,000,000  miles.  It  runs  on  the  broad  gauge — the 
Scottish  railway  gauge  is  4  feet  Sj4  inches,  while  the  Great  Western  gauge  is 
7  feet. 

The  water  railway,  or  "Chemin  de-fer  Glissant,"  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  which  there  excited  the  admiration  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
was  one  of  the  great  novelties  of  the  exhibition.  The  following  is  a  brief 
account  of  the  principles  of  its  construction : 

DurlDg  the  journey  a  thin  bed  of  water,  under  pressure,  is  interposed  between  the  skates 
and  the  rails,  and  so  destroys  the  contact  between  the  two.  The  resistance  to  locomotion  is 
thus  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  limit,  and  is  not  more  than  a  fraction  over  2  pounds  per 
ton  wei^  of  the  carriages.  All  the  vehicles  of  which  the  train  is  composed,  being  so  raised, 
are  thrust  forward  by  horizontal  columns  of  water  ejected  under  pressure  from  fixed  places  on 
the  lines  at  short  distances,  and  which  derive  their  siq^ly  fi'om  a  pipe  placed  under  the  wag- 
ons in  the  center  of  the  line  all  the  way  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  The  first  wagon 
opens  the  propulser,  and  the  last  closes  it  in  such  a  fashion  that  this  thrusting  action  of  the 
water  is  exercised  only  during  the  passage  of  the  train  above  the  propulsers.'  The  train  used 
consiste<i  of  two  carriages  and  tender,  and  was  supported  on  fourteen  skates.  Its  rate  of  I0-, 
comotion  varies  according  to  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  propulser,  but  at  a  normal  and 
easily  attained  pressure  the  speed  is  75  miles  an  hour,  while  with  pressure  doubled  in  force 
the  speed  that  can  be  attained  is  120  mUes  an  hour.  One  peculiarity  of  this  system  of  loco- 
motion is  its  adiqptability  to  the  weight  of  the  train — the  heavier  the  train  the  greater  the  pres- 
sure on  the  valves  that  control  the  supply  of  water;  and,  these  being  opened  more  or  fess,  the 
propulsive  power  is  increased  or  diminished.  Another  novel  feature  is  the  brake  system. 
With  ordinary  trains  there  must  be  a  brake  on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  as  well  as  the 
withdrawal  of  the  motive  power.  In  this  instance  the  loss  of  motive  power  is  quite  sufficient. 
Withdraw  the  water  and  the  train,  though  going  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  comes  to  a  stand- 
still in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  The  sjrstem  is  the  invention  of  a  M.  Gerard,  and 
is  intended  to  be  applied  to  industrial  purposes.  Its  inventor  claims  that  trains  could  be  con- 
structed of  much  lighter  material  than  we  are  accustomed  to;  that  the  economy  of  motive 
power  would  be  great,  the  speed  attained  high;  and,  also,  that  the  comfort  of  the  traveling 
public  would  be  greatly  enhanced,  the  motion  of  the  carriages  being  easy  and  pleasant.  Last, 
but  not  least,  there  would  be  no  noise  or  smoke  of  the  engines. 

The  electric,  the  Yelper,  and  the  switchback  railways  were  all  well  pat- 
ronized. The  exhibition  grounds  and  buildings  were  brilliantly  lighted. 
The  number  of  arc  lamps  was  365  (283  in  the  buildings  and  82  in  the  grounds), 
each  of  2,000  candle  power.  The  electric  current  for  the  supply  of  these 
lamps  was  provided  by  fifteen  dynamos  of  the  Brush  type. 

THE  AMERICAN   EXHIBITS. 

The  principal  American  exhibits  were  Edison's  phonograph,  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  corn  exhibit,  Singer  and  Wheeler  &  Wilson's  sewing-machines, 
Armour's  sample  stock,  Gordon  &  Dilworth's  canned  goods,  and  various  type- 
writers. In  addition  to  these,  were  shown  splendid  results  of  American  labor 
and  iaventioa — Boston  book-cases,  American  desks,  American  cameras,  etc. — 
hailing,  however,  from  London  and  managed  by  British  capital.  The  pho- 
No.  ia3— — le. 
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nograph  and  American  com  naturally  claimed  the  greatest  attention,  alike 
of  the  press  and  the  people. 

The  Edison  United  Phonograph,  Company's  exhibit  occupied  the  lecture 
hall  of  the  exhibition,  a  large  room  some  70  feet  square.  Around  three  sides 
of  the  room  eight  kiosks,  or  stands,  were  erected.  In  each  of  these  was 
placed  a  phonograph.  The  remaining  side  was  occupied  by  a  raised  plat- 
form, and  in  the  center  there  was  sitting  accommodation  for  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  people. 

On  entering  the  visitor  was  invited  by  the  attendant  to  the  first  kiosk  to 
listen  to  a  sort  of  introductory  speech  somewhat  descriptive  of  the  exhibit, 
which  concluded  with  an  intimation  to  pass  on  to  the  next  stand. 

Stand  2  contained  a  treadle  phonograph  used  for  loud  reproductions. 

At  stand  3  a  phonograph  driven  by  the  electric  light  current  reproduced 
music. 

At  stand  4  was  tested  the  practical  utility  of  the  machine,  for  here  people 
were  allowed  to  speak  their  correspondence  into  the  instrument,  and  then, 
taking  the  grams  on  to  the  next  stand,  have  them  written  out  on  the  type- 
writer, or,  by,  going  on  a  little  further,  have  their  speech  or  remarks  set  up 
in  type  by  the  Lagerman  typotheter,  or  type-setting  machine,  before  their 
eyes  in  a  marvelously  short  space  of  time.  Five  hundred  words  spoken  to 
the  phonograph  could  be  set  up  in  type  and  printed  in  thirty-eight  minutes 
from  the  time  the  letter  was  dictated. 

These  four  stands  show  the  phonograph  in  a  light  that  is  entirely  new  (at 
least  in  Europe)  as  a  thorough,  practical  business  machine.  At  the  next  stand 
there  was  vocal  music,  and  at  the  last  stand  the  adaptability  of  the  phonograph 
to  telegraph  wojrk  was  illustrated  by  having  a  sounder  and  key  attached  to  the 
phonograph  table. 

Himg  around  the  walls  were  numerous  diagrams  and  sketches  illustrating 
some  of  the  uses  to  which  the  machine  will  soon  be  practically  put 

Altogether  the  display  was  most  effective  and  very  well  arranged  for 
showing  some  of  the  capabilities  of  the  machine,  and  this  exhibit  was  with- 
out doubt  the  most  complete  and  practical  of  the  phonograph  that  has  thus 
far  been  seen  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Johnstone,  in  addition  to  his  general  duties  as  engineer 
in  charge,  gave  three  times  a  day  a  short  but  effective  and  thorough  descrip- 
tion of  the  machine,  having  for  the  purpose  a  phonograph  placed  on  the 
platform. 

The  American  com  exhibit  is  a  new  move  in  the  right  direction  in 
Europe,  and  Col.  Charles  J.  Murphy,  who  has  recently  been  appointed  statis- 
tical agent  for  Europe  by  Secretary  Rusk,  of  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Department.  He  has  for  years  entertained  the  idea  that  the  abundant  com 
fields  of  the  great  West  should  supply  a  cheap  and  nutritive  food  to  the  labor- 
ing classes  of  Europe.  He  has  labored  for  three  years  in  this  direction,  and  the 
little  hand-book  which  he  issued  and  distributed  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  last  few  months  is  awakening  the  attention  of  the  people  at  large  to  the 
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fact  that  the  stored  un  sunlight  in  the  autumn  shocks  of  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  Missouri  can  be  brought  even  cheaper  than  oatmeal,  etc.,  to  the  very 
table  of  the  working-man  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Norway,  and 
Sweden.  His  hand-book  presents  forcibly  and  clearly  the  history,  pro- 
duction, medicinal  virtue,  and  the  cheapness  of  Indian  corn  as  human  food, 
with  one  hundred  and  thirty  formulas  for  preparing  and  cooking  the  same. 
The  Scotch  people  are  said  to  move  cautiously  and  slowly,  but  Colonel 
Murphy  possesses  the  enthusiasm  which  is  destined  to  win.  He  goes  from 
Edinburgh  to  the  East  End  Industrial  Exhibition  in  Glasgow,  which  opens 
early  in  December,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  best  wishes  and  support  ot  every 
farmer  in  the  United  States. 

The  Agricultural  Department  well  said,  when  Colonel  Murphy  started 
on  his  corn  crusade  to  Europe : 

It  is  well  conceived  and  opportune ;  and  we  can  not  but  feel  convinced  that,  if  those  who 
are  interested  in  our  com  industry  will  only  be  liberal  in  affording  you  the  means  of  carrying 
out  your  project,  it  will  result  in  a  much  greater  familiarity  with,  and  appreciation  of,  our  com 
produa  by  Europeans,  and  must  consequently  develop  a  greatly  increased  demand  therefor — 
a  demand  which  we  all  know  we  are  only  too  well  able  to  supply.  There  is  not  a  railroad 
running  through  the  great  com  belt  of  the  United  States,  not  a  produce  exchange  at  our 
principal  com  and  export  centers,  that  is  not  especially  and  directly  interested  as  a  beneficiary 
in  your  work.  If  carried  out  as  you  propose,  it  will  enhance  the  value  of  every  acre  of  land  in 
the  corn  belt. 

The  exhibit  was  centrally  located  near  machinery  hall,  and  was  of  great 
interest  to  visitors.  The  tasteful  building  was  75  feet  in  length  and  40  feet 
in  width,  where  literature  on  the  subject  was  issued,  and  where  food  prepared 
from  the  maize  in  various  forms  could  be  had  at  a  nominal  price.  Thousands 
of  children  from  different  charitable  organizations  were  given  free  meals, 
which  has  led  to  its  use  already  in  several  institutions.  One  of  the  daily 
newspapers  has  well  said : 

No  doubt,  many,  after  seeing  and  tasting  the  numerous  excellent  qualities  of  that  form  of 
food,  will  wonder  why  they  have  so  long  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  them.  The  olject  of  the 
exhibit,  which  has  been  brought  together  through  the  enterprise  of  Colonel  Murphy,  is  to 
stimulate  throughout  Europe  the  use  of  maize  as  an  article  of  human  food.  Hitherto  it  has 
only  been  used  in  Britain  for  feeding  cattle  and  for  distilling  purposes,  but  before  long  it  is 
sure  to  take  its  place  in  the  human  dietary.  The  com  seems  to  be  as  nourishing  as  wheat  or 
oatmeal,  and  has  many  other  advantages.  It  b,  for  one  thing,  a  good  deal  cheaper,  being 
only  one-third  the  price  of  wheat  and  about  half  the  price  of  oatmeal,  while  it  can  be  sold 
in  this  country,  alter  importation,  at  a  remarkably  low  price.  If  i>eopIe  are  once  acquainted 
with  the  really  wholesome  and  nutritious  food  which  can  be  made  firom  this  com,  it  is  thought 
that  it  will  become  so  popular  that  the  exportation  from  America  will  be  large  enough  to  pre- 
vent any  waste  whatever.  Then,  there  is  so  much  more  land  that  can  be  put  under  Indian 
com,  and  the  crop  is  so  steadily  increasing  in  quantity  and  quality,  that  there  is  little  fear  of 
the  demand  exceeding  the  supply.  There  are  possibly  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  popu- 
larizing it;  but,  with  energy  and  enterprise,  which,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  would  not  be 
lacking,  backed  by  the  undoubted  excellence  of  the  food  itself,  these  difficulties  ought  easily 
to  be  surmounted,  and  the  use  of  maize  as  a  part  of  human  diet  become  universal.  The 
Indian  bread  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  it  is  lighter  than  oatmeal.  Com  is  one  of  the  staple 
articles  of  food  in  America,  and  the  forms  in  which  it  can  be  prepared  for  the  table  are  in- 
numerable. 
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Colonel  Murphy  was  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  his  admirable  eidiibition 
of  America's  great  product. 

ATTENDANCE. 

It  was  estimated,  when  the  exhibition  was  contemplated,  that  the  total 
attendance  for  the  six  months  would  reach  4,000,000  people,  but  the 
actual  number,  when  the  turnstile  turned  for  the  last  time  October  i,  iSqo, 
was  only,  in  round  numbers,  3,300,000.  It  therefore  fell  short  of  the  financial 
success  that  was  anticipated.  The  reason  for  failure  in  this  direction  has  been 
attributed  to  several  causes  : 

(i)  The  location  was  not  convenient  to  the  city,  and  the  services  of  rail- 
way trains  and  horse-cars  were  not  to  be  depended  on. 

(2)  The  weather  during  last  summer  in  Scotland  was  very  wet  and  dis- 
agreeable. 

(3)  It  followed  too  closely  upon  other  exhibitions  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent,  to  wit,  the  Manchester  Exhibition  in  1887,  the  Gla^ow 
Exhibition  in  1888,  Paris  Exhibition  in  1889,  ^^^  this  was  the  third  in  Edin- 
burgh during  the  last  six  years. 

(4)  The  exhibition  was  opened  to  the  public  before  it  was  in  readiness. 
The  first  day  showed  many  empty  stalls,  unpacking  of  boxes,  and  general 
bustle  of  preparation,  and,  therefore,  received  early  in  its  history  the  criticism 
of  the  press.  As  the  exhibition  proceeded  the  word^  went  about  Scodand 
that  there  was  too  much  solicitation  to  purchase  goods  at  the  various  bazaars. 
Criticism  was  everywhere  in  the  air,  and  its  doom  was  sealed.  It  depended 
too  much  on  daily  attractions  of  foot-ball  matches,  balloon  ascents,  and  pyro- 
technic displays,  in  this  way  departing  entirely  from  its  original  purpose. 

The  rule  at  first  established  in  regard  to  selling  of  goods  was  that  all 
goods  could  be  sold  which  were  actually  manufactured  in  sight  of  the  visitors ; 
but  it  was  not  adhered  to,  and  sufficient  discretion  was  not  used  in  admitting 
exhibits. 

The  balance-sheet  showed  a  deficit  of  about  1 150,000,  which  swallowed 
up  the  $130,000  guarantied  mostly  by  Edinburgh  citizens.  It  was  worthy 
of  a  better  result,  for  it  was  in  many  respects  a  good  exhibition.  Disen- 
cumbered of  outside  matters  foreign  to  the  original  intent  of  the  projectors, 
it  would  have  been,  what  all  such  exhibitions  should  attain  unto,  a  potent 
factor  in  practical  education. 

WALLACE  BRUCE, 

Gmsu/. 

United  States  Consulate, 

ZeM,  November  21 ,  iSgo. 


Tax  on  foreign  lard  in  Peru, — The  American  legation  at  Lima  reports  that 
a  decree  was  promulgated  on  October  27,  1890,  imposing  a  specific  duty  of 
15  centavos  (about  8  cents  American)  per  kilogram  (2.205  pounds)  on  for- 
eign lard  imported  into  Peru.  The  decree  takes  effect  in  four  months  from 
Its  promulgation. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  CRAWFORD,  OF  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

Of  the  nineteen  share-holding  insurance  companies  doing  business  in 
Russia  in  1889,  I  have  been  able  to  gather  statistics  of  the  following  only: 
First  Company  of  Russia,  Second  Company  of  Russia,  the  Salamander, 
the  Moscovite  Company,  the  Russian  Company,  the  Company  of  Warsaw,  the 
Moscow  Company,  the  Commercial  Company,  and  the  Baltic  Company. 
The  above-named  insure  only  against  fire.  The  following  six,  viz,  the  St.  Pe- 
tersburg Company,  the  Northern  Company,  the  Rossia,  the  Yakor,  the  Volga, 
and  the  Nadejda,  are  engaged  in  various  forms  of  insurance.  Of  the  latter 
group  of  six  companies,  the  Rossia  is  worthy  of  especial  study,  inasmuch  as 
it  undertakes  insurances  against  fire,  life,  accidents,  and  transports. 

The  Company  of  Insurances  on  Revenues  and  Capitals,  founded  in  1835, 
has  for  its  specialty  solely  the  various  forms  of  life-insurance. 

The  Russian  Company  deals  with  insurances  on  transports  of  goods  by 
water. 

The  Russian  Lloyd  occupies  itself  with  transport  insurances.  Lastly,  the 
newly  founded  company,  the  Pomostch,  has  for  specialty  the  insurance  of 
accidents  and  of  window-panes. 

Up  to  January  i,  1890,  the  stock  capital  of  the  nine  companies  which 
form  the  first  group  (insurance  solely  against  fire)  amounted  to  ^6,500,000, 
as  follows: 


Companies. 

Capital. 

Capital. 

Fbst  Compmy  of  Russia 

Se<xmd  Commmr  of  Russia ,„,.,.,,.„ 

^,000,000 
750,000 

lyOOOyOOO 

X, 000,000 
950,000 

Moscow  Company 

^500,000 
5oo»ooo 
950,000 
950,000 

The  Company  of  Warsaw.... 

Xhe  Sakiiiuuider 

The  Commercial  Company........^ 

Tlw  Moscovite  OMnpooy 

The  Baltic  Company.. „ 

The  Russian  Company 

The  reserve  funds  for  the 

same  period  were,  respectively: 

Companies. 

Reserve. 

Companies. 

Reserve. 

First  Company  of  Russia 

to77,ooo 
166,950 
917,500 
699,000 

The  Russian  Company.. 

^114,000 
4,500 

91^  000 

Second  Comnanv  of  Rassia 

Moscow  Company « 

The  Company  of  Warsaw.. 

Th*  Salamander 

The  Mosoovite  Company  „ 

This  makes  a  total  of ;?  1,923, 250,  or  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  stock 
capital.  As  to  the  Commercial  and  the  Baltic  companies,  the  reserve  fund 
of  the  first  was  absorbed  by  losses  which  it  sustained  during  the  year  1889, 
and  the  latter  does  not  distinguish  the  reserve  fund  from  the  stock  capital  in 
rendering  its  statement. 
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The  reserve  of  premiums  brought  forward  from  the  operations  of  i88S, 
as  well  as  the  premiums  cashed  by  each  of  these  companies  during  the  year 
1889,  are  stated  in  the  following  table: 


Companies. 


Fint  Compaoy  of  Russia^.... 
Second  Company  of  Russia  « 

The  Salamander *..... 

The  Moscovite  Company , 

The  Russian  Compaay , 

The  Moscow  Company^ 

The  Company  of  Wanaw^... 
The  Commercial  Company ... 
The  Baltic  Company 


TouU.. 


Reserve 
premiums 
brought  for- 
ward from 
x888. 


$650,500 
193,500 
189,000 
257,000 
343,000 


36,000 
93.500 


x.65«,S«> 


cashed  in 
Z889. 


»f095,S«> 

i,ooa,ooo 

2,076,500 

x.456»S«> 

836,000 

591,000 

499»S«> 

343,000 


iz,oz4.50o 


Total 


*3, 776,000 
1,088,000 
z, 191,000 
a»333»S«> 

896,000 
591,000 

435,S» 


X3,666,ooo 


From  the  above  total  of  |i2,666,ooo  there  have  been  paid  ^(6,366,000 
for  re-insurances  and  12,728,500  have  been  absorbed  in  policies  balanced, 
as  well  as  those  to  be  balanced,  on  account  of  the  burning  of  insured  houses 
and  furniture.  The  remainder,  with  the  deduction  of  |i,947>7So  carried 
forward  as  a  reserve  fund  for  1890,  makes  a  gross  benefit  of  $i;624,ooo  for 
the  nine  companies  as  obtained  from  the  business  of  these  companies. 

The  totals  of  re-insurances,  policies  balanced,  and  those  to  be  balanced, 
as  well  as  premiums  to  be  carried  forward  to  the  reserve  of  1890,  are  divided 
among  the  several  companies  in  the  following  manner : 


Companies. 


Re-faisur- 


Policies 

paid  and  to 

be  paid. 


earned  fot' 
ward. 


First  Company  of  Rossitf..... 
Second  Company  of.  Russia  « 

The  Salamander 

The  Moscovite  Company..... 

The  Russian  Company 

The  Moscow  Company.. , 

The  Company  of  Warsaw...., 
The  Commercial  Company... 
The  Baltic  Company 

Total 


#x«739>50o 
700,350 
600,350 

850,500 


360,000 
«74.5oo 


1^1,750 
•73,000 
313. Soo 
aoi,5oo 

337, aso 
198,000 
156,000 
»34.ooo 


138,000 

«44»S» 

xi6,5» 
•41,500 


6,366,000 


3,738,500 


i»947f7S» 


The  sum  of  11,624,000  represents  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  compa- 
nies between  the  amounts  collected  and  those  disbursed  on  account  of  insur- 
ances contracted,  further  increased  by  1 700, 500,  the  amount  of  various 
profits  of  the  companies,  making  a  total  of  ^2,324,500,  from  which  must  be 
deducted"  11,205,000,  being  the  cost  of  administration  and  maintenance, 
leaving  the  net  profits  for  1889  at  ^1,119,500,  or  about  if  per  cent,  on  the 
total  amount  of  their  stock  capital  and  14  per  cent,  on  the  stock  and  reserve 
fund  combined. 
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The  different  amounts  above  mentioned  are  divided  among  the  nine 
companies  in  the  following  manner:^ 


Companies. 


Gross  profit 
from  insur- 


Divers 
profits. 


Cost  of  main- 
tenance and 
other  ex- 
penses. 


Net  profits. 


first  Company  of  Russia...., 
Second  Company  of  Russia. 

The  Salamander... „ 

The  Moscovite  Company 

The  Russian  Company.. 

The  Moscow  Company  ....... 

The  Company  of  Warsaw ... 
The  Commercial  Company.. 
The  Baltic  Company 

Total 


$564,000 
137,750 
95,500 
218,500 
2x5,000 
202,250 
151,500 
20,750 
60,250 


#217,500 

74,500 

106,500 

160,500 

34,000 

27,250 

55,000 

6,500 

18,750 


>304,a50 
103,500 
98,250 
83,000 
191,250 
186,250 
xx4,7So 
63,250 
60,500 


1477,250 
108,750 
»03,7SO 
296,000 
57,750 
43,250 
91,750 
77,500 
18,500 


1,624,000 


700,500 


1,205,000 


1,1x9,500 


The  eight  companies  whose  operations  in  1889  ^^^e  been  balanced  with 
profit  have  deducted,  previously,  the  sum  of  ^1,197,000  from  the  amount 
of  their  profits  as  follows :  The  tax  received  by  the  treasury  on  net  profits  of 
anonymous  societies,  ^36,750;  the  portion  of  reserve  funds,  |8i,ooo;  statu- 
tory tantieme  interests  and  other  sums  allowed  to  the  directors  and  employ^, 
;f5i,ooo.  The  remainder,  |i, 028,250,  with  the  deduction  of  an  insignificant 
sum  of  about  ^3,250  carried  forward  to  1890,  has  been  distributed  to  the 
share-holders. 

The  dividend  distributed  to  its  share-holders  by  each  of  the  companies  in 
question  has  been  per  share : 


Companies. 


Percentage. 


First  Company  of  Russia *.. 

Second  Company  of  Russia , 

The  Salamander 

The  Moscovite  Company 

The  Russian  Company 

The  Moscow  Company 

The  Company  of  Warsaw... 

The  Baltic  Company 


"Ji 


as 

x8 

xa 
S^ 


As  to  the  Commercial  Company,  whose  operations  for  the  year  1889  were 
balanced  by  a  loss  of  ^77,500,  it  has  had  to  carry  this  loss  forward,  a  deduc- 
tion being  made  of  ^5,500  taken  from  the  reserve  capital  on  account  of  the 
o'perations  of  1890. 

The  result  of  the  business  of  the  six  companies  above  mentioned'as  unit- 
ing different  kinds  of  insurances  is  set  forth  as  follows : 

The  St.  Petersburg  Society  insures  against  fire  and  on  life.  Its  stock  cap- 
ital is  |i, 200,000;  statutory  reserve  fund,  ^50,000;  extraordinary  reserve, 
J 2 23, 000.  The  premiums  collected  during  the  year,  with  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  amounted  to  ^825,000  for  insurances  against  fire  and  11,713,750 
for  life-insurances,  against  which  the  re-insurances,  policies  paid,  as  well  as 
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those  to  be  paid,  and  the  reserve  of  premiums  to  be  carried  forward  to  the 
next  year  have  absorbed  ^668,750  and  $1,603,000,  respectively.  Conse- 
quently, the  gross  profits  of  the  company  were  $156,250  for  fire-insurances 
and  $1 10,750  for  life-insurances,  making  a  total  of  $267,000.  In  adding  to 
this  amount  the  $1 23,000  forming  the  amount  of  interest  received  by  the  com- 
pany on  its  bond  balances,  the  total  gross  profit  amounts  to  $390,000  and 
the  net  profit  to  $213,750,  having  deducted  the  cost  of  administration  and 
maintenance,  $176,250.  From  this  sum  were  previously  deducted  $6,500 
revenues  to  the  treasury  on  account  of  the  3  per  cent,  tax,  $7,500  to  the  profit 
of  the  directors,  $15,750  to  the  extraordinary  reserve  fund,  $iSo,ooo  in  div- 
idends to  the  share-holders  (about  15  per  cent,  per  share),  and  $4,000  to  the 
profit  of  the  employes'  aid  fund. 

The  Rossia  insures  against  fire,  accidents,  transports  and  life.     The  oip- 
ital  of  the  society  is  $2,000,0005  statutory  reserve,  $57,500. 


Insurances. 


Against  fire 

Against  accidents... 

On  transports 

On  life... « 

Total 


Premiums 

carried  from 

1889. 


$1,580,500 

89*750 

412,850 

3,7x4,000 


5,796,500 


Re-insur- 
anoes,  poU- 
des  paid 
and  to  be 
paid,  and 
premiums 
earned  for- 
ward. 


^,37S,ooo 

65,550 

357,500 

3,474,500 


5,«7a,5SO 


Gross 
profits. 


04,000 

55,000 

»39rS« 


594,000 


In  adding  to  the  above  amount  of  $524,000  the  sum  of  $159,000,  repre- 
senting the  interests  collected  on  the  bank  balances  of  the  company,  the 
gross  profits  amount  to  $68^,000;  and,  having  deducted  the  costof  adminis- 
tration and  maintenance,  the  net  profit  amounts  to  $460,250.  The  tax  of 
3  per  cent,  on  the  profits  is  included  in  the  expenses  and  amoimts  to  $222,- 
750,  of  which  $36,750  represents  the  part  in  the  profits  of  the  company  com- 
ing to  the  insured  and  the  remainder,  namely,  $186,000,  the  net  profit  of 
the  company  itself.  From  this  last  sum  were  deducted  $63,000  for  the  re- 
serve fund,  of  which  $49,500  was  to  re-imburse  an  equal  sum  taken  from  this 
fund  in  1889  to  cover  losses  in  1888.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars  have  been  distributed  to  the  share-holders  as  dividends,  amounting  to 
$750,  or  6  ger  cent.,  per  share.  The  remainder,  viz,  $3,000,  has  been  car- 
ried forward  to  the  reserve  fund  of  1890. 

The  Northern  Company  does  business  jm^  fire  and  transport  insurances. 
Its  stock  capital  is  $600,000;  statutory  reserve,  $138,500.  The  premiums 
brought  forward  from  the  previous  year,  as  well  as  those  collected  during 
1889,  amounted  for  the  two  categories  of  insurances  practiced  by  this  com- 
pany— fire  and  transports — to  $1,412,000  and  $453,000,  respectively.  On 
these  amounts  the  re-insurances,  the  policies  paid  and  those  still  to  be  paid, 
and  the  reserves  of  premiums  carried  forward  to  the  next  year  have  absorbed 
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^2,286,500  and  ^383,250,  respectively,  thus  leaving  to  the  company  a  profit 
of  ;f  125,500  and  if 69, 750,  making  a  total  of  ^195,250.  This  sum  was  in- 
creased by  ^86,250,  representing  the  various  profits  of  the  company,  viz, 
interests  on  the  bank  balances,  commissions,  collection  of  doubtful  debts, 
etc.,  and  was  decreased  by  i  147,500  for  cost  of  administration  and  main- 
tenance, giving  the  company  a  net  profit  of  ^134,000  for  the  year  1889. 

From  this  profit  ^96,000  were  distributed  as  dividends  to  the  share-holders, 
or  16  per  cent,  per  share.  Twenty-five  hundred  dollars  were  distributed 
among  the  employes  as  gratuity  and  the  remainder,  about  ^35,500,  was  con- 
sumed in  the  payment  of  the  3  per  cent,  tax  and  to  the  reserve  fund. 

The  Yakor  does  business  in  fire,  transport,  and  life  insurances.  The 
capital  of  the  society  is  $1,250,000;  statutory  reserve  fund,  |io,ooo. 

The  results  of  the  various  insurances  practiced  by  the  society  are  given  in 
the  following  table : 


Descriptkn. 


Reserves 
of  premiums 

Drought 

forwanl  to 

1890. 


Re-insur- 
ance policies 
paid  and 
premiums 
carried  for< 
ward  to 
X890. 


Gross 
profits. 


Fire  insurances... 

Transport  insurances, 
Life  insurances 

Total 


$z,ai6fO0o 
904,500 
399.500 


1^1,099,250 
158,750 
376,500 


$116,750 
45.750 
33,000 


1,890,000 


1,634.500 


I 


185,500 


Sundry  profits,  interest,  etc.,  having  amoimted  to  ^53,250,  the  total 
amount  of  gross  profits  was  $238,750.  The  cost  of  administration  and 
maintenance  absorbed  $166,500  of  this  sum,  from  which  were  deducted 
about  $500  to  the  profit  of  persons  having  contracted  life-insurance  with 
participation  in  the  profits  of  the  company,  about  $2,000  for  the  payment  of 
the  3  per  cent,  tax,  $7,250  to  the  reserve  fimd,  and  the  remaining  $67,500 
were  distributed  as  dividends  to  the  share-holders  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
per  share. 

The  Volga  does  business  in  fire-insurance  and  insurance  on  transports. 
The  capital  is  $250,000,  and  it  has  $99^250  as  a  reserve. 

The  business  in  fire-insurances  gave  a  gross  profit  of  $67,000,  and  insur- 
ances on  transports  a  gross  profit  of  $13,000 ;  premiums  brought  over  from 
last  year's  operations  and  collected  in  1889,  $279,000  and  $284,000;  re- 
insurances, policies  paid  as  well  as  those  still  to  be  balanced,  and  premiums 
still  carried  forward,  $212 ,000  and  $271, 000.  The  interests  and  commissions 
received  by  the  company  having  amounted  to  $i7,ooo,'^the  total  gross  profits 
summed  up  to  $97,000,  and  the  net^^rofit,  having  deducted  $60,500  repre- 
senting cost  of  administration  and  maintenance,  figures  at  $36,500.  From 
this  amount  $27,500  were  distributed  at  9  per  cent,  per  share  to  the  share- 
holders, $7,000  were  carried  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  the  remainder  was 
consumed  in  the  payment  of  the  3  per  cent,  tax  gratuities  to  the  directors, 
employ^,  and  the  like. 
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The  Nadejda  does  business  in  fire-insurances  and  on  transports.  The 
capital  of  the  society  is  1250,000;  special  reserve  capital,  $250,000;  statutory 
reserve  fund,  $231,000. 

The  premiums  brought  forward  from  the  preceding  year's  business  and 
collected  in  1889,  including  the  two  kinds  of  insurance  practiced  by  the 
company,  amounted  to  $913,500,  and  the  disbursements,  re-insurances,  poli- 
cies paid  and  those  still  to  be  paid,  and  premiums  carried  forward  amounted 
to  $846,250,  which  leaves  a  profit  of  $67,500.  The  operations  of  trans- 
portation of  goods  are  as  follows : 

Receipts.. $2,329,500 

Expenses : 1,923,000 

Gross  profits. 406,500 

The  interests  and  other  gains  of  the  company  having  amounted  to  $1 2,250, 
the  gross  profit  appears  to  be  $486,000,  of  which  $436,500  have  been  ab- 
sorbed by  costs  of  administration,  etc.,  and  the  remainder,  $49,500,  repre- 
sents the  net  profit.  From  this  amount  $40,000,  or  16  per  cent,  per  share, 
were  distributed  as  dividends  to  the  share-holders,  $5,000  were  carried  to 
the  reserve  fund,  $3,000  given  to  the  directors,  and  $1,500  paid  to  the 
treasury  to  satisfy  the  3  per  cent.  tax. 

The  net  profits  of  the  six  companies  of  the  second  group  amounted  to 
$729,000,  or  about  13  per  cent,  on  their  stock  capital  of  $5,550,000,  and  only 
II  per  cent.,  if  one  considers  the  stock  capital  and  reserve  fund,  which 
together  amount  to  $6,609,000. 

From  this  showing  it  may  be  seen  that  the  various  branches  of  insurance 
are  being  conducted  in  the  Russian  Empire  with  considerable  profit.  I  may 
add,  in  closing  this  report,  that  but  two  American  companies,  the  New  York 
Life  and  the  Equitable,  of  New  York,  are  doing  business  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  these  with  apparent  success. 

J.  M.  CRAWFORD, 

Ctmsu/'Gtn^ml. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

St.  Petersburgy  November  12,  i8po. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  TUXPAN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  DRAYTON, 

Trade  and  commerce  appears  to  have  revived  considerably  during  the 
quarter  ending  September  30,  1890.  The  exports  from  here  to  the  United 
States  have  exceeded  any  of  the  previous  quarters  and  have  surpassed  those  of 
the  foregoing  one  by  $112,688.32.  Imports  have  also  increased,  but  the  ex- 
act amount  can  not  be  correctly  ascertained.  In  a  business  point  of  view 
appearances  are  much  more  encouraging. 

Many  letters  have  been  received  at  this  consulate  requesting  the  purchase 
and  shipment  of  articles,  and  in  many  cases  the  purchase-price  for  said  ar- 
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tides  has  been  limited,  but  not  a  cent  advanced  for  purchase  of  same,  thereby 
seemingly  expecting  the  resident  merchant  to  expend  his  own  money  and 
ship  said  articles  at  his  own  risk  to  the  western  merchant  to  be  sold  for  what  it 
might  bring.  Merchants  here  decline  such  propositions  and  reply  that,  if 
business  transactions  are  requested,  American  merchants  must  appoint  their 
agents  here  and  advance  the  money  necessary  to  procure  said  articles  at  the 
prevailing  price,  as  there  is  no  credit  system,  but  cash  on  delivery ;  and  for 
all  business  transactions  a  commission  will  be  charged  on  all  amounts  of 
money  expended  for  purchase  and  expenses  on  same. 

Some  representatives  of  mercantile  houses  came  here  expecting  to  do  busi- 
siness  their  own  way  and  corner  the  vanilla  and  chicle  market  with  a  few 
thousand  dollars;  but,  when  informed  of  the  large  sums  of  money  expended 
every  week  and  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  articles  without  a  proper 
agent  who  could  speak  the  language  and  was  accustomed  to  the  business, 
they  left  without  accomplishing  any  thing. 

Others  again  wish  to  know  if  a  banking  business  of  I5  0,000  capital  could 
do  any  thing  and  what  class  of  vaults  would  be  necessary  to  secure  their 
money.  On  being  informed  that  an  iron  safe  was  sufficient,  or  they  could 
do  as  the  Mexicans  used  to  do,  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  cover  it  up, 
and  that  $50,000  could  be  spent  any  day  in  the  week,  especially  on  Simday, 
which  was  the  principal  business  day,  they  appeared  much  astonished  and 
disappointed. 

The  truth  is  that  they  are  all  incorrectly  informed  as  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  country.  Money  deposited  in  any  of  the  principal  houses 
here  is  as  safe  as  anywhere  else,  and,  if  business  is  to  be  transacted,  they 
must  appoint  an  agent  in  whom  they  place  confidence,  and  also  furnish  the 
means  to  make  the  purchases. 

Mexicans  are  just  as  sharp  in  trade  as  any  other  merchants,  and,  with 
proper  confidence  between  the  parties,  business  can  be  largely  extended. 

A  banking  house  established  with  sufficient  means  and  properly  man- 
aged would  be  kn  accommodation  to  the  merchants  and  community  gen- 
erally. 

JOHN  DRAYTON, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate^ 

7\ixpanf  October  S,  i8qo. 


AMERICAN  TRADE   IN  THE   FRENCH   WEST  INDIES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  KREVIL,  OF  MARTINIQUE, 

If  American  manufacturers  desire  to  reap  the  harvest  that  is  ripe  for  the 
sickle,  they  must  pursue  the  same  policy  pursued  by  the  merchants  of  England, 
France,  and  "Germany,  viz,  send  capable  solicitors  speaking  the  language  of 
the  people,  but  French  language  generally  (as  that  is  understood  in  all  the 
islands),  with  samples  and  prices,  free  on  board,  passing  to  and  fro  continu- 
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ally  to  see  the  wants  of  the  dealers,  and  likewise  willing  to  fill  any  and  all 
orders.  The  results  would  most  certainly  surprise  them,  for  there  can  be  no 
question  but  American  manufactures  of  utility  and  beauty  are  sought  for  in 
these  islands  and  preferred  to  all  others  by  those  who  have  them  in  use. 
The  question  for  our  manufacturers  and  merchants  to  decide  is,  is*the  trade 
worth  the  effort?  I  answer  in  reply  that  all  the  commercial  world  admits 
(reluctantly)  that  sooner  or  later  the  United  States  of  America  will  absorb 
the  larger  portion  of  this  trade. 

Give  the  merchants  of  the  southeastern  West  India  Islands,  from  Barba- 
does  to  St.  Thomas,  as  frequent  and  regular  mail  facilities  as  they  have  with 
England,  France,  and  Germany  and  the  battle  is  won. 

Those  countries  give,  directly  or  indirectly,  large  premiums  for  carrying 
the  mails  to  this  and  neighboring  islands,  and,  as  a  result,  we  can  get  letters 
from  England  or  France  oftener  and  more  regularly  than  from  the  United 
States.  Another  advantage  in  that  respect  is  that  the  health  and  postal  au- 
thorities will  visit  these  vessels  and  receive  mails  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  whilst  they  only  visit  American  steamers  from  9  a.  m.  until  sunset, 
as  they  are  not  considered  mail  lines. 

At  the  closing  of  this  report,  just  previous  to  mailing,  information  has 
been  received  at  this  consulate  to  the  effect  that  the  port  authorities  have 
placed  steamers  from  American  ports  having  mail  on  board  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  mail  steamers  of  other  nations.  This  concession  has  been 
made  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  American  and  local  consignees  of 
American  goods,  in  conjunction  with  the  consular  officer  of  this  district. 

ALFRED  B.  KEEVIL, 

Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Martinique^  November  7,  i8go. 


THE  ORANGE   IN   JAPAN  * 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SAflTHERS,  OF  OSAKA  AND  HIOGO, 
VARIETIES. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  orange  found  in  J^pan,  of  which  the 
most  profitable  are  the  Oonshin,  Hira-Mikan,  Koji,  Kinkan,  and  Natsu- 
Mikan.  In  the  prefecture  of  Osaka  the  location  of  the  orange  trees  is 
about  3  miles  distant  from  the  sea  at  an  elevation  of  2,016  feet,  and  at 
Oritagun,  in  the  province  of  Kii,  they  are  located  from  half  a  mile  to  3 
miles  from  the  sea  at  an  elevation  of  610  to  800  feet.  A  southerly  exposure 
is  the  best  for  the  tree,  and  the  best  soil  a  sandy  loam  with  gravel  about  3 
feet  from  the  surface.  Hilly  and  rolling  land  is  preferable  for  the  Oonshin 
and  Hira- Mikan  varieties.  The  minimum  temperature  is  36**  T. ;  maximum, 
95^;  and  average,  65^ 

*  Prepared  from  information  obtained  from  the  governor  of  the  Hiogo  Ken  and  from  &cts  f«rahhfid  \>J 
Mr.  A.  Moore,  an  English  gentleman  engaged  in  exporting  young  tree»  to  California. 
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77U  Oonshin, — In  every  respect  the  Oonshin  is  the  best  variety.  The 
tree,  or  more  properly  the  bush,  grows  to  the  height  of  lo  or  12  feet,  and 
covers  a  space  22  or  23  feet  in  diameter,  or  70  feet  in  circumference.  It 
branches  close  to  the  ground,  and,  not  being  pruned,  the  weight  of  the  fruit 
causes  the  branches  to  lie  on  the  ground,  completely  covering  the  trunk. 
They  are  extremely  prolific,  and,  as  the  fruit  is  not  thinned  out  when  small, 
it  does  not  often  attain  a  size  of  over  3  or  3^  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
majority  are  not  over  2}4  inches  in  diameter.  Like  all  other  fruit,  they  are 
packed  by  the  Japanese  when  green  and  sour  as  early  as  the  first  of  October, 
and  are  gathered  and  packed  by  December,  when  they  are  stored,  keeping  so 
well  as  to  be  found  in  the  market  as  late  as  the  end  of  May.  The  fruit  of 
the  Oonshin  is  flattened  at  the  poles,  the  rind  peels  off  very  easily,  and  the 
segments  part  as  readily.  When  the  orange  is  cut  horizontally,  the  juice  is  so 
abundant  that  it  runs  over  freely.  They  are  practically  seedless.  Out  of 
two  hundred  only  two  were  found  to  have  seeds.  Their  flavor  is  very  pleas- 
ant— sweet,  but  not  too  sweet — and  is  much  liked  by  foreigners  in  Japan  and 
China. 

The  Hira-Mikan, — The  Hira-Mikan,  sometimes  called  Kishin-Mikan  or 
Kino-Kuni-Mikan,  is  a  smaller  fruit  than  the  Oonshin,  and,  though  it  has  a 
few  seeds,  it  is  desirable.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  30  feet,  is  an  im- 
mense bearer,  and  is  as  hardy  as  the  Oonshin. 

The  Kinkan, — ^The  Kinkan,  known  in  China  as  the  Cumquot,  or  golden 
orange,  grows  to  the  height  of  16  feet,  and  is  very  prolific.  There  are  two 
kinds — the  marumi  (round  fruit)  and  the  naga-mi  (long  fruit).  It  contains 
four  or  five  seeds  and  is  palatable — eaten  raw,  rind  and  all — but  its  chief  use 
is  as  a  preserve  in  sirup  or  crystallized.  It  has  long  been  popular,  both  in 
Japan  and  China,  when  treated  in  this  way.. 

HOW  PROPAGATED. 

The  orange-tree  is  propagated  in  Japan  by  grafting  on  the  som:  stalk 
the  Citrus  trifoliatay  or  native  wild  orange,  which  is  so  extremely  hardy 
that  it  does  not  appear  to  suffer  with  cold.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  25  to 
30  feet.  The  fruit  is  perfectly  round,  somewhat  larger  than  a  billiard-ball, 
and  full  of  seeds.  The  stock  for  grafting  is  propagated  from  these  seeds. 
The  young  plants  are  replanted  each  spring,  and  after  two  years  are  ready 
for  grafting.  The  leaf  is  trifoliate,  like  the  clover.  The  tree  is  very  thorny, 
and  it  is  deciduous.  The  sap  falls  in  the  winter  and  does  not  rise  till  late 
in  the  spring,  and  it  is  to  this  that  the  extreme  hardiness  of  trees  grafted  in 
this  stock  may  be  attributed.  The  Japanese  do  not  appear  to  give  the  same 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  orange-trees  as  cultivators  in  California  and 
Florida  do,  allowing  vegetables  and  com  to  grow  between  the  trees,  which 
are  planted  so  close  together  that  the  branches  often  interlock.  The  irriga- 
tion, which  takes  place  only  in  the  dry  season,  is  done  by  pails,  and  the  liquid 
manure  is  distributed  with  dippers  by  hand.  There  are  no  nicely  laid  out 
groves,  as  in  the  United  States,  but  irregular  patches,  and  many  trees  are 
planted  on  the  hill-sides  in  terraces,  the  same  way  as  rice  and  other  products. 
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INSECTS. 

No  attention  is  paid  to  insects  beyond  burnipgthe  cocoons  of  the  chrys- 
alis or  beetles.  The  scale  is  injurious  in  some  parts  and  almost  unknown 
in  others,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  smo6th-skinned  oranges  from  Arita. 

NURSERIES. 

The  principal  nurseries  where  the  young  trees  are  propagated  are  about 
12  miles  from  the  sea,  and  are  protected  in  the  winter  till  the  third  year 
with  coarse  straw  matting  roughly  tied  round,  the  idea  being  to  preserve 
the  young  growth,  and  not  because  they  fear  injury  to  the  matured  branches. 
As  the  Japanese  see  no  beauty  in  an  upright  tree,  but  rather  prefer  them 
crooked  or  dwarfed,  the  young  trees  are  not  staked  or  trained.  One  reason 
for  preferring  the  low  tree  is  that  they  can  pick  the  fruit  without  laddeis, 
and  another  reason  is  that  the  branches  keep  the  ground  cool  and  more 
moist  than  if  exposed  to  the  sun.  As  the  tree  is  not  a^:apid  grower,  although 
it  produces  fruit  at  an  early  stage,  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  or  expensive 
thing  to  cover  them  with  a  light  frame-work  and  awning  during  the  coW 
weather  in  such  parts  of  the  United  States  where  the  climate  is  intemperate, 
rather  than  be  deprived  of  so  valuable  and  ornamental  a  tree. 

THE  MARKET   PRICE  OF  OONSHIN. 

The  market  price  of  the  Oonshin  in  Japan  is  from  2  to  5  silver  yen*  per 
thousand,  according  to  size  and  quality,  and  considerable  shipments  are 
made  to  San  Francisco,  but,  owing  to  their  being  packed  in  light  boxes, 
often  arrive  in  bad  condition. 

E.  T.  SMITHERS, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Osaka  and  Hiogo,  November  j^  iHgo, 


SALT  IN   GERMANY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  EDWARDS,  OF  BERLIN. 

The  latest  monthly  statistical  report  of  the  German  Empire  publishes, 
under  the  title  **Salt  in  the  German  Customs  District,"  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  production  and  consumption,  the  taxation,  importation,  and  ex- 
portation for  the  fiscal  year  1 889-' 90  and  for  th^  ten  years  from  i88o-'8i  to 
i889-'9o.  In  the  last-mentioned  year  there  were  in  operation  fourteen  salt- 
producing  mines,  sixty-four  salt-works  producing  evaporated  salt,  and  fonr- 
teen  factories  producing  salt  as  a  secondary  product.  Of  rock-salt  of  all 
kinds  500,090  tons  were  produced,  much  more  than  in  the  preceding  years 
(in  i888-*89,  only  388,529  tons;  in  1887-88,  386,329  tons).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  production  of  evaporated  salt  (486,281  tons)  was  materially  less 
than  in  the  preceding  year  (510,902  tons).     With  the  beginning  of  thefts- 

•  X  silver  yen=9i .  7  cen^. 
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cal  year  i889-*9o,  in  consequence  of  a  trust  formed  by  proprietors  of  salt- 
workSy  the  wholesale  prices  of  evaporated  salt  rose  considerably. 

The  importation  of  salt  (chiefly  English  evaporated  salt)  into  the  German 
customs  territory  amounted  to  26,825  tons  (28,057  tons  in  the  preceding 
year  and  26,112  tons  in  1887-88),  and  was  small  as  compared  with  the  ex- 
port from  the  German  customs  territory,  which  in  the  past  year  amounted 
to  192,258  tons  (134,171  tons  in  i888-'89  and  125,748  tons  in  1887-88). 

Of  domestic  and  foreign^salt  together  364,667  tons  (i888-'89,  37i>869 
tons;  1887-88,  360,341  tons)  were  placed  upon  the  open  market  after  pay- 
ment of  tax  for  use  as  table  salt,  which  was  7.5  kilograms  per  head  of  popu- 
lation ;  432,216  tons  paid  no  tax,  as  being  intended  for  cattle  ^d  for  indus- 
trial purposes  (1888-^89,  390,812  tons;  1887-88,388,085  tons),  or  8.8 
kilograms  per  head  of  population.  The  use  of  salt  for  industrial  purposes 
increased  materially  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  especially  in  soda 
and  Glauber's  salts  factories  (251,450  tons,  as  compared  with  207,417  tons 
in  1 888-' 89  and  220,810  tons  in  1 887-' 88),  in  chemical  and  color  works 
(29,796  tons,  as  compared  with  21,294  tons  in  1 888-' 89  and  21,100  tons  in 
1887-88),  in  the  leather  industry  (16,705  tons,  as  compared  with  14,335 
tons  in  1 888-' 89  and  12,232  tons  in  1887-88),  and  in  the  metal  ware  in- 
dustry (15,119  tons,  as  compared  with  10,438  tons  in  1888-89  ^uid  8,825 
tons  in  1887-88).  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  salt  for  feeding  cattle  de- 
creased (100,727  tons,  as  compared  with  119,440  tons  in  i888r-'89  and 
108,498  tons  in  1887-88),  which  was  due  to  the  good  quality  of  the  cattle 
food  harvested  in  1889. 

W.  H.  EDWARDS, 

Consul'  General, 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Berlin,  November  ji,  i8go* 


NEW   PROCESS  OF   FIRING   PORCELAIN. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  GRIFFIN,  OF  LIMOGES. 

The  large  porcelain  factories  at  Limoges  have  been  for  a  long  time  study- 
ing the  question  of  reducing  the  price  of  fuel.  At  a  late  congress  of  the 
manufacturers  it  was  said  that  some  new  and  cheap  way  of  manufacturing 
porcelain  must  be  found  for  France  or  the  industry  which  has  become  so 
famous  and  which  employs  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  would  be  driven 
from  French  soil  because  of  the  cost  of  firing.  It  was  there  ascertained  that 
the  cost  of  firing  china  in  Bohemia  was  not  more  than  10  francs  per  ton;  in 
England  it  was  only  13  francs  per  ton;  for  the  same  thing  in  France,  at 
Limoges,  the  cost  was  34.50  francs.  This  is  an  immense  difference,  making 
it  impossible  for  the  French  manufacturers  to  make  their  china  as  cheaply 
as  their  foreign  neighbors.  Various  devices  have  been  tried,  but  with  little 
success.  In  order  to  compete,  wages  have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  min- 
iipum^  and  still  the  manufacturers  have  in  many  cases  lost  money.     The  coal 
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that  is  employed  is  necessarily  costly,  as  a  smokeless,  long-flame  variety  is 
requited.  Many  of  the  factories  burn  wood  only,  as  that  produces  a  purer 
white  than  the  very  best  kinds  of  coal;  but  wood  is  dearer  than  coal.  It  is 
consequently  only  used  in  firing  the  muffles  and  in  the  finest  grades  of  por- 
celain. A  few  years  ago  a  new  process  was  tried  that  baked  the  porcelain 
in  a  short  time,  but  the  cost  made  the  process  impracticable. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  as  these  that  one  of  the  most  progress- 
ive houses  in  iimoges  was  induced  to  employ  petroleum  or  residuum  oils  as 
a  fuel.  To  accomplish  this  an  American  firm  using  the  Wright  burner  was 
requested  to  come  and  make  a  trial  with  the  fuel.  ThCTe  was  very  much 
doubt  and  fear  connected  with  the  experiment ;  but  after  a  while  it  was  at- 
tempted, and  the  results  were  far  better  than  anticipated.  The  heat  was 
shown  to  be  absolutely  pure.  No  gases  or  smoke  in  any  way  discolored  the 
china,  which  came  from  the  kiln  much  whiter  and  in  better  condition  than 
when  it  is  fired  with  the  best  of  wood.  In  the  muffles  there  was  a  most 
decided  advantage.  The  delicate  colors,  which  show  at  once  the  presence  of 
the  slightest  quantity  of  gas,  were  perfect. 

This  new  discovery  promises  to  revolutionize  the  whole  porcelain  in- 
dustry. It  is  estimated  that  by  employing  these  oils  ftiere  will  be  a  reduction 
of  about  15  or  20  percent,  in  the  making  of  china.  The  only  question  now 
is  the  present  classification  of  residuum  oils,  as  the  present  duty  on  petroleum 
(120  francs  per  ton)  is  prohibitive;  but  strong  pressures  a  e  being  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Government  now  to  have  fuel  oils  classified  as  fiiel,  which  pays 
only  1.30  francs  per  ton.  New  hope  is  given  to  an  industry  that  was  greatly 
threatened,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  French  porcelain,  which  all  have 
admired  so  much  in  the  past,  will  be  brought  to  a  greater  state  of  perfection 
by  this  new  and  American  invention. 

WALTER  T.  GRIFFIN, 

Commercial  Agent. 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Limoges^  December  22^  iBgo* 


Imports  and  exports  of  Spain  (correction). — Consul  Turner,  of  Cadiz,  de- 
sires to  make  the  following  corrections  in  his  report  on  the  **  Imports  and 
Exports  of  Spain,*'  published  in  No.  121,  October,  1890:  On  page  378, 
third  paragraph,  the  duty  collected  on  petroleum  during  the  "six  months" 
ended  June  30,  1890,  should  read  "fiscal  year;"  on  page  383,  class  12, 
"corn  flour"  should  read  "wheat  flour;"  on  page 384,  the  word  "meals," 
immediately  following  "other  kinds  of  spirits,"  should  read  "preserved 
food;"  on  page  385,  immediately  under  the  word  "copper,"  the  word 
"sheet"  should  read  "shell;"  on  ps^e  386,  immediately  under  the  line 
"silk-worm  pods,"  "sewing-machines"  should  read  "velvet;"  on  page 
389,  immediately  following  the  word  "canary-seed,"  the  word  "meals" 
should  read  "preserved  foods."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  these 
errors  occurred  in  the  office  at  Cadiz,  for  the  report  is  printed  just  as  it  was 
received  at  the  Department. 
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